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T his volume is one of a class which has became rather a promi- 
nent feature in the literature of the day, the class of which the 
well-known “Essays and Heviews’^ were perhaps the earliest, as 
they have certainly been the most conspicuous, specimen. The t]i^ 
of the class maybe described as a series of essays of moderate length, 
written with a polemical purpose by authors whose views of the 
general subject treated of are not indeed necessarily identical, but 
at any rate convergeflt. The “ Essays and Reviews ** evoked various 
replies written on the same plan ; the Ritualistic party has followed 
the example in the two volumes entitled “The Church and Hie 
World.” Within the present year this mode of treatment has bemi 
extended to political questions ; and we now see it applied to educa- 
tion. Like other literaiy varieties, it has its advantages and its 
disadvantages. Essays by various writers will, of course, want the 
unity, the compactness, the thoroughness which constitute the value 
of a ^tematio treatise ; but they are more easily produced, they 
appeal to a wider if a more desultory circle of readers, they 
neutralize the evil of individual crotohetiness, th^ give play to 
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l^he Contemporary Review. 

fqpecial knowledge and special aptitode, and tkey create sometking 
* of- the effect in literature whi<^ in practical life is obtained by a 
paVty demonstration. ’ * 

p 1 hope in the following pages to sketch very briedy the contents 
the volume, to examine some of the particular opinions advanced, 
and to criticize its general object. My own views differ considerably 
from many of those expressed by the individual writers, nor have I 
more than a limited sympathy with the polemical purpose which 
the book is intended to subserve ; but there is no reason why this 
should interfere with fair and candid criticism, with the respect 
which the character and position of the essayists demand, or the 
regard which most of them claim from me as personal friends or 
acquaintance. 

The subjects treated of in the essays are sufficiently various. Mr. 
Parker takes the History of Classical Education ; Mr. Henry Sidg- 
wick, the Theory of Classical Education ; Professor Secloy, Liberal 
Education in Universities ; Mr. Edward Bowen, Teaching by means 
of Grammar ; Mr. Farrar, Greek and Latin Verse Composition as a 
general branch of education ; Mr. J. M. Wilson, the Teaching of 
Natural Science in Schools ; Mr. Hales, the Teaching of English ; 
Mr. Johnson, of Eton, the Education of the Reasoning Faculties ; 
Lord Houghton, the present Social Results of Classical Education. 
Each writes with a more or less distinct purpose of bringing about 
some practical reform. Mr. Parker’s essay, being historical, stands 
on a different ground from the rest ; yet he wants English taught in 
schools, modem languages and natural science encouraged in the 
Universities, elementary mathematics made compulsory, the educa- 
tion of passmen improved, and the study of Hebrew introduced; 
Mf. Sidgwick wants Latin and Greek verse and Greek prose to bo 
abandoned in schools, natural science, English, and French enforced, 
and the study of Greek deferred, and in many cases discontinued ; 
Mr. Seeley wants to abate the idolatry of the Tripos at Cambridge ; 
Mr. Bowen wants to have boys taught language without systematic 
grammar; Mr. Farrar wants to- abolish Greek and Latin verse os a' 
general engine of training ; Mr. Wilson wants to have a course of 
natural science taughr compulsorily at school ; Mr. Hales wants to 
have English taught at school before any other language is learnt ; Mr. 
Jdhnson wants to have the subjects now taught at school so taught 
as to educate the reasoning faculty, and in particular wants to have 
the French language and literature studied systematically ; Lord 
Himghton’s wants axe less definite and detailed, but he may ^ said 
gsanerally to want a modem training as a supplement to, if ilfot as a 
substittite for, an ancient, We begin to see already some of the 
odvmitages of this mode of publication. The number of reforms 
proposed would overweight a single essay, however extensiv^ and 
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injure the writer’s dbtance of securing a hearii^ ; while, on the other 
hand, the repetition of the same demands different thinkers, such 
as those for the abandonment of verses, the teaching of natifral 
science, and the teaching of English, produces an effect which could 
hardly be produced, unless under exceptional circumstances, by the 
voice of a single pleader. 

Perhaps it will be well that, before proceeding fbrther, I should 
indicate my own position with regard to the whole question. My 
belief then is that what we want is not the substitution of one theoiy 
of liberal education for another, but an arrangement by which 
different theories shall be allowed to subsist side by side. The 
prejudice of which we require to be disabused is not fletith in classics 
as an exclusive training, but faith in any training whatever as 
exclusive. It is the growth of free opinion which is undermining the 
supremacy of the present system ; it is only by the suppression of 
free opinion that any other system claiming to be universal can be 
established. As I read the present volume, I find that when the 
essayists advocate their favourite branches of study, I can go along 
with them heartily, even where my own knowledge is not sufficient 
to make my sympathy a very appreciative one. When they desire 
that their studies shall be made compulsory, still more when th^ 
attempt to discredit the studies advocated by others, they seem to 
mo to bo venturing beyond their tether, and I no longjer listen to 
them with satisfaction. 1 believe that there are many minds which 
do not require the training into which it is proposed to force them : 
I know that there is at least one which has derived great and 
abiding profit from exercises which are described as injurious and 
futile. 

This premised, I will make a few remarks on the several essays in 
detail. 

Mr. Parker’s, as I have already said, stands on a different ground 
from the rest. It is not Ireally a polemical one, though, a few pages 
of polemical matter appear at the end as the*practical conclusion of 
a treatise which is really historical. Even here the reforms desired 
are registered statistically, rather than enforced argumentatively : 
they are not examined, but proposed as things which need examina- 
tion so as to furnish a programme, more or less exact, of the dis- 
cussion which is to follow. But the real value of the essay is as 
a digest of facts; and here I can only wish that it had been longer 
and fuller. Eighty pages out of less than four hundred are certainly 
as mu^ as could fairly be allotted to one essayist out of nine ; but 
eighty pages are scarcely sufficient for a history of the study of the 
classics and the classical languages from the days of the fathers to 
the present time. It is an unavoidable result of this brevity that 
things are treated conjointly which one would hove been glad to 
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see treated separately ; that there is an occasional oscillation of view 
between two aspects of the subject. The history of classical teaching 
may be said to have two parts, internal and external, — tlie history of 
its own developmcat, of the changes through which it has passed 
in the succ^ive attempts to work it effectively, and the history of 
its foreign relations, of the extent to which it has encroached on or 
been encroached on by teaching of other kinds. Of these the latter 
perhaps bears more closely on the general object of the present 
volume, as it has undeniably grown in importance during the last 
century or two, and most markedly during the last forty years. It 
is not surprising then that Mr. Parker, in the latter part of his 
historical sketch, should dwell on it almost exelusively, feeling, as 
he doubtless does, that during the period in question the course of 
home administration has depended a good deal, though perhaps not 
as much as it might have done, on considerations of foreign policy. 
Still, it would have been interesting to hear what the history of 
classical education in English schools and universities has actually 
been ; whether Eton has always cultivated Latin verses with 
success ; how Greek scholarship was introduced from Cambridge into 
Shrewsbury, and returned with interest by Shrewsbury to Cambridge ; 
what classical teaching in the Universities was like in the pre-examina* 
tion period ; and a number of other particulars, without which we 
can hardly be said to know how we came to be what we are. But 
the question after all is not whether we are told as much as wc 
should have asked, but whether the narrator has told us what could 
best be comprised in the limited space assigned to him ; and on this 
point 1 have no desire to break a lance with Mr. Parker. Most 
readers, I believe, will find much that he tells them both new and 
interesting, and will be grateful to him for the clear, pleasant, and 
unaffected style in which his facts are communicated. 

There is more true discussion in Mr. Sidgwick’s essay than in any 
of the others. He has decided views, but on the whole ho cannot 
be said to write like on advocate ; and he is always thoughtful and 
suggestive. The examination to which he subjects the different 
defences that have been set up for the present classical system is 
searching, and rarely unjust. No doubt the advantages of Latin 
and Greek, as at present studied, have frequently been represented 
in far too sweeping language. Yet, if the defenders of the classics 
would amend their plea, and contend not that theirs is the only 
training which will realize the objects they have in view, but that 
it will realize them sufficiently, I do not see why they should still 
stand their ground. And I think Mr. Sidgwick is inclines to be 
too exacting in demanding a precise apportionment of means to ends. 
When he says, “ Teaching the art of rhetoric by means of transla- 
tion only is like teaching a man to climb trees in order that he 
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may be an elegant diitncer/' bis meiapbor seems to me rather to nm 
away wiUi him. Mental training is not Uke .bodily training : the 
muscles of the mind are eminently sympathetic, and care bestowed 
on one will oftim act immediately upon another. Besides, no 
one supposes that a boy who is taught to translate will have his 
rhetorical faculty insulated to that one point. He will read some 
English at any rate for himself, and the sharpening of his perceptions 
by translation will enable him to read it profitably ; and his tutor 
will probably advise him, even for the sake of translation, to try to 
catch the peculiarities of different English styles. So again, when 
Mr. Sidgwick, correcting Dr. Moberly, says that “ each language 
requires its own art of rhetoric,’^ he says what is true in itself, but 
for the purpose of the argument is only a refinement. Dr. Moberly 
probably means little more than Mr. Sidgwick has just admitted, 
that to master one style is a very great help to' mastering another. 
It is not necessary to maintain that Latin is a unique skeleton key 
to language generally ; all that requires to be shown is that one or 
two languages must be selected from the rest to act, as almost any 
literary language may act, as skeleton keys, and that there are special 
reasons for choosing Latin. Generally, I suppose, the argument 
for teaching the classical languages may be said to stand thus. 
It may be considered as granted — ^Mr. Sidgwick, at any rate, grants 
it — ^that both language an^ literature are important studies. To 
master either completely, it would no doubt be necessary to know 
many languages and many literatures ; but, practically, some choice 
must be made. There are several candidates awaiting the selection ; 
and speaking roughly, any one of them will give the linguistic and 
literary training required. Thus the advantages belonging to the 
study of language and literature belong implicitly to the study of 
Latin and Greek, and it would probably be an interminable busir 
ness to discuss the question . of more or less. What then ore the 
reasons for preferring the classical languages where so many are 
equal ? Mainly these : they are past, and they have exercised an 
enormous influence on the present. It may seem a paradox to prefer 
a dead to a living language, or a dead to a living literature, ceteri9 
liat'ihm ; but the cause is not far to seek. Living languages and 
books written in them can take care of themselves : if they are worth 
studying, they are sure to bo studied sooner or later. They lie about 
us : if we leave our own country, we come at once into contact with 
them : wo can attain them, if we please, without schooling. But 
dea^ languages, if not learnt at school, will not be learnt at all, 
except' by a mere handful of students : they are remote firom us, and 
if the tradition of them is not kept up, the knowledge of them will 
bo virtually extinguished. This is a ground for preference which 
cvei;}'^ dead language has ; but Greek and Latin have more. They 
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alrie; wily two languages ltt«ra|Nix« irin^^r^lHre xn«r 

stj^ambhr .entwined with ancient the only two whieh haire< 

|nrQfi>unuy influenced the life and genius of times fiw distant fiK>nk 
their own. Hebrew is excluded by its particular ciroumstances : 
jSanskrit, the only other ancient language possessing a great litera- 
ture, if it has influenced the history of later timesj ha^ at all events, 
not influciued their historical consciousness. The student of Greek 
and Latia gains, in fact, one of the chief advantages which arc 
gained from the study of history : I do not mean that he acquires a 
knowledge of events, though he does incidentally pick up some 
knowledge even of them, but that he realizes the fact that there is a 
past to the world’s history, that tliere have been states of society us 
cultivated as our own, but essentially different. “ I know not how 
it is,” soys Mr. Matthew Arnold, “ but their commerce with the 
ancients appears to me to produce, on those u'ho constantly practise 
it, a steadying and composing effect on their judgment, not (*f literary 
works only, but of men and events in general.” And, if we may 
pass for a moment from school, there can be no doubt that tlio pro- 
fessed scholar’s work is essentially historical : in divseoveriug tho 
meaning of a word, or appreciating the genius of an author, he has to 
go through precisely the same processes that arc practised by the 
historian who wishes to ascertain the reality or estimate the signiti- 
cance of an event. This is smely a great combination of advantages, 
for which it would be difficult (T do nof say impossible) to find a 
parallel in any other study. “Yes,” replies Mr. Sidgwick, “but 
though your training has many elements, each element is not (at 
any rate, taken alone) the best thing of its kind, or tho thing we most 
want.” Here, as I have said before, he seems to me too exacting, 
too refining : besides, the words included in his parenthesis open a 
question which is too important to be passed over so summarily. 
These elements are not alone ; they are combined in one and the 
same study ; and surely that is another advantage. Boys, so far as 
my recollection serves me, are not creatures of very intellectual 
interests : if they can excel in one or two things, it is about as much 
as you can hope. It might be well to make them encyclopscdic : it 
is more practicable, as it seems to me, so to educate them that one 
study shall do the work of many. 

On some of Mr. Sidgwick’s special points, the necessity of a know- 
ledge of natural science, tho uselessness of verse composition, I shall 
have a word to say when I come to other essayists, who press them 
more at length. But there is one of his reforms which requjres 
special notice— the postponement of the study of Greek. He tfiinks 
that “ if Latin (along witii French and English) was carefully taught 
up to the age of sixteen, speaking roughly, a grasp of Greek, suffi- 
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a large number o£ beys wbo bad better not IcMini Gtedc at all^ all 1 
wish is to guaid against the seductive promise of that word ** poet> 
ponemeut/* A dead language which is not learnt till the age of 
sixteen will, I fear, as a genend rule, not be learnt at alL There is 
something in the nmstering of grammar and dictionaiy difficulties 
which naturally belongs to the earliest stages of instruction, when 
learning is more or less compulsory. A boy wbo is conscious of 
making real progress in one or two languages (I speak fiom my. own 
school experience) will be the very person to resent most the drudgery 
of having to carry on, pari paasu, the low, childish task-work of another 
tongue. And if this is true of any language, it is true of Greek in 
a very high degree. The mere strangeness of the character has 
something repellent in it, so that even one who can read Greek pretty 
fluently (I speak not merely of what 1 felt as a hoy, but of what I 
feel to this day) will often prefer, in reading an unfamiliar author, 
to read him with the help of a Latin translation. Then, again, the 
fact, noticed by Mr. Sidgwick in another connexion, that Greek has 
influenced modern languages so little, renders it specially difficult, 
and by consequence specially repulsive. Who that has groaned under 
the unfamiliurity of the German prefixes an and mif, uber and unteTf 
ver and eer, the force of which it requires such an efibrt to calculate 
beforehand, can doubt what annoyance a clever boy of sixteen would 
feel ,in constantly having to turn to his lexicon to satisfy himself 
about the efibet of ova, xara, /tcra, and vapi in composition P Alto- 
gether, I believe that there ore few studies which it would be so ea^ 
to lose as that of Greek, few which it would be so hard to regain. 
What England would be if the knowledge of Greek were to fall into 
comparative desuetude, those whose experience has fiuniliarized them 
from boyhood with the effect of .the two studies combined can scarcely 
undertake to prophesy. Perhaps those who know less of England 
and more of France and Italy will find the prediction easier. 

In what I have said, as in what I shall say hereafter, I am anxious 
not to derogate in any way from the advantages of other studies to 
those whose circumstances or natural bent may happen to point in a 
different direction. My case is simply that classics, as at present 
taught, have a locus standi; and .that case, so limited, I do not think 
Mr. SidgwieVs arguments disprove. 

Professor Seeley is less suggestive and less judicial than Mr. Sidg- 
wich^ but he is very interesting nevertheless. His complaint is that 
University education is becoming more and more mere training for ex- 
amination he wishes to see a more genial and natural love of learning 
for its own sake. This he thwka might exist if the examination 
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irere not mwie« as it is nowj central point of tbe system. A 
learned class, he contends, may abo be a <das8 ci teaobers. fiagland, 
oentor^ ago, was known as tibe mother of ideas, and there is no 
reason why she should not be so again. Many University men 
would doubtless echo his aspirations, if only they could see any 
means of converting them into realities. His own suggestions ate 
three, though he intimates that they do not exhaust the requirements 
of the case : tho opening of OoUege Fellowships in Cambridge to the 
wholoUniversUy ; the re-organization of tho teaching system so that 
tutors should lecture not to men of their own college ^one, but to all 
comers, and, in consequence, should be able to concentrate themselves 
on some particular study ; and the arrangement of tho names in each 
class of every tripos, not by merit, but alphabetically. Uufortuuatoly 
we in Oxford have two of Mr. Seeley’s remedies, the first and the 
third, in full work as part of our institutions, and yet we are still, in 
the main, a University of examiners and examinees. The second is 
desired by many of us, and may not improbably be established before 
long in some form or other, if indeed it may not be said to be par- 
tially existing already ; but I fear that, even then, we shall be a long 
way from the goal to which Mr. Seeley looks forward. Many other 
things would have to be brought about before the Universities could 
become really learned bodies. The question of passmen is academi- 
cally what the question of a proletariat is socially and politically : os 
long as it is left unsolved, it is an open wound. The college system, 
valuable if not invaluable for purposes of discipline, tends directly to 
discourage leeuning ; the wealth of the colleges makes them impor- 
tant, so that their heads form a social aristocracy ; and yet a head of 
a college is not necessarily a learned man. Yet it can hardly be 
said that the Universities in this respect do not faithfully represent 
the feeling of the country, nor does it seem likely that any legislative 
reform in Parliament, be it what it may, will give us an aristocracy 
of teachers. 

On the subject of Mr. Bowen’s essay, the desirability of teaching 
language to boys without grammar, 1 have no opinion to offer which 
would be of any value. It is a practical question to be solved by 
those who have had practical experience. In what he says about 
grammar itself, his assertions seem to me far too sweeping and un- 
qualified. The laws of language are not fully contained in grammar 
rules, but grammar rules are useful nevertheless to give form and 
stability to knowledge which would otherwise be vague and fluc- 
tuating. It is next to impossible that a boy should read enou||j;L to 
make his feeling for language a sufficient guide. Nor is it, I vrature 
to maintain, any impeachment of the utility of grammar (though 
Mr. Iiowe, iu his recent Edinburgh address, appetum to agree with 
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of the olosdeal writers, and oxdy imperfeotly' hnown tho, later. 
I do not see why a grammar' writer needs to be “ confonnded by the 
oirctimstance that Euripides -wrote excellent Ghreek without haring 
heard of an optative mood,'' when ho reflects that there is an optative 
mood nevertheless, and that those for whom he writes are not, like 
Euripides, unconsciously speaking a living language, but consciously 
learning a dead .one. Here I am happy to believe that I may claim 
the support of Mr. Sidgwick, W'ho evidently thinks it unreasonable 
when a French writer attacks grammarians for introducing refine- 
ments which Bossuet never knew, “ as if Virgil ever thought of a 
tertiary predicate, or Thucydides of the peculiar use of Saw 
Mr. Bowen, however, is disposed to go further, and to question the 
value of those qualifications which make up what is called “ a beau- 
tiful scholar.’* I will not follow him there : the passage is too long 
to quote, and it is so rhetorically and (Mr. Bowen must forgive me 
when I say) intemperately written, that it would be scarcely just to 
an essay which is in many respects an interesting one to bring it 
into prominence. 1 will only notice one matter of fact about which 
Mr. Bowen’s language might lead an incautious reader to form a 
wrong impression. The writers of dictionaries and grammars, he 
says, are sure to attack a man of ability and conviction who, in ex- 
pressing himself on subjects of public importance, shows ignorance of 
the classics. “ A man of classical education, we shall hear, would 
never have spoken of the * works’ of Thucydides.” The allusion, of 
course, is to a speech made by Mr. Cobden some fifteen or sixteen 
years ago, in which he was reported to have said that, to an English- 
man of the present day, there was more to be gained from a single 
number of the Times than from the whole of the historical works of 
Thucydides. Probably too much was made of this lapse at the time 
when it was committed ; and no one, of course, would now dream of 
quoting it disparagingly against a great man. But the point was 
this : Mr. Cobden was not borrowing an illustration from the classics ; 
he was depreciating them, as many thought, rashly and unjustly ; 
and therefore it was fair argument, as it was certainly tempting, to 
point out that the very form of his depreciation showed that he could 
know but little of what he was depreciating. A living great man 
was made the object of criticism,' but ho had provoked it by criticizing 
a dead one. 

It is not easy to discover whether one who, like myself, believes 
in G-raek and Latin verse as a training for some boys, but quite 
admits tbat there are others to whom it is unsuitable, has any g^und 
of controversy with Mr. Farrar. He apologizes to classical scholars, 
who may have the leisure and the inclination for such pursuits, for 
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language which he may nse about thmr.&TOurite relaxa* 
and distinctly asserts that he has in view the case not of the 
brilliant few, but of the mediocre multitude. Yet, on the other hand, 
it appears to me that much tiiat he says is irreconcilable with this 
limitation, and can only be interpreted on the supposition that his 
hostility to the practice is internecine. He complains that ** there 
are learned and able men who still cling to a system of versc-toaohing 
which bears to so many minds the stamp of demonstrable absurdity;” 
asks why it is “ that no one, cither in or out of his senses, ever thinks 
qf learning any other language by a similar process ; ” “ cannot admit 
that it teaches style even to a handful who become good scholars 
'deliberately and detenuinately repeats that' in this elegant trifling 
success is often more deplorable than failure ; ” appeals to periods in 
history where successful cultivation of style produced frivolity and 
feebleness of intellect ; and ends by saying that ** we require the 
knowledge of things, and not of tcortis; of the truths which great men 
have to tell us, and not of the tricks or individualities of their style ; 
of that which shall add to the treasures of human knowledge, not of 
that which shall flatter its fastidiousness by frivolous attempts at 
reproducing its past elegancies.of speech ; of that which is l>est for 
human souls, and which shall make them greater, wiser, better, not 
of that which is idly supposed to make them more tasteful and re- 
fined.” These sentences (and no one who has read the essay will say 
that they misrepresent its spirit) surely apply not to the indiscrimi- 
nate teaching of Latin and Greek verses, but to the teaching of them 
at all. To attempt to qualify them by interpolating in each of them, 
“ except in the case of the brilliant few,” would be not to explain, 
but to destroy their meaning. In fact, Mr. Farrar seems to have 
made a promise which he has found himself unable to keep : ho has 
undertaken to respect the liberty of a selected few ; but when he 
comes to introduce his reasonings, he finds them so clamorous aud so 
ct^nt, that he is compelled to abandon even these privileged persons 
to their tender mercies, and to proclaim a war of extermination. 

I must then accept Mr. Farrar’s challenge, which has indeed 
already been given by Mr. Sidgwick, aud declare that, whether in or 
out of my senses, 1 should be prepared to recommend the practice of 
verse- writing as a means of acquiring other languages, if they should 
have to be taught under tho circumstances under which Latin and 
Greek are now taught at schools. We take Latin and Greek (whether 
rightly or wrongly is not now the question) as typical languages, and 
a{^y to them a minuteness of study which we cannot afford to,apply 
to others ; and part <£ this minute study is the practice of verse- 
composition. And we choose vesse-composition in particular, because 
as a matter of feet we find that verse-composition is suited to the 
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me ^0 li<mour to i^erwiA approTd. to aii; ofioite whieh l expreseed 
to the Public School CMumisaonen, to the e£bfA thM whereas a verse 
is within the grasp of a boy’s understanding, a prose sentence is to 
him an impenetrable mystery. This was grounded on my vivid 
recollection of my own school days, and also on the experience of 
scone years at Oxford, during which pupils were constantly bringing 
mo composition in verse and prose. I have often amused myself by 
puralloling individuals with nations, and noticing this comparatively 
late appreciation of the capabilities of prose as a fact in literature, a^ 
I had already observed it as a fact in my own development. 1 Comer 

writes poetical narrative when history is still imkuown in Greece ; 
Hesiod vorsiiies didactics when there are no .prose treatises on agri- 
culture. But further, 1 believe that a man (under favour of Mr. Mill 
as well as of the two essayists) will appreciate the artistic part of 
jKictry better if ho writes verses himself. Hero, again, I am stating 
whnt seems to me to bo a conclusion from my own experience in the 
mutter of English. It may or may not be worth while to cultivate 
tlio habit, but I cannot admit that it fails of its object. As to the 
extreme eases which Mr. Farrar mentions, boys saturating themselves 
with Ovid in order to write elegiacs, no one is concerned to defend 
them. It is not desirable to be thoroughly imbued with Latin erotic 
poetry ; but neither is it necessary. A literary police, I readily grant, 
is needed for scholars, as it is for other people. But to talk broadly 
about “ a finical fine-ladyism of the intellect ... an exotic which 
fiourishes most luxuiiantly in the thin artificial soil of vain and 
second-rate minds . . . the enthronement of conventionality, the 
apotheosis of self-satisfaction,” as the kind of taste which Greek and 
Latin verse-writing tends to foster, is to talk unwarrantably and 
extravagantly. Such denunciations aggravate the mischief agoinst 
which they are directed ; they drive opponents into a defying and 
polemical attitude, and prevent them from candidly admitting that 
there arc dangers in their study against which they, as sensible men, 
would wish to be on their guard. 

I have not grappled with Mr. Farrar’s argument from authority. 
My desire has been to record my own individual conviction, and so 
I have brought no compurgators with me, past or present. Yet I 
cannot help hoping that I might find some if it were necessary, 
though of course it is true that there are great names on the other 
side. Meanwhile, I think the moderate advocates of verse-compo- 
sition may find some reason for reassuring themselves in the very 
violence of the storm which.seems now to be setting in. against them. 
Doubtless tbeir party has in its time used expressions of unwarranted 
contempt in speaking of studies of a different kind ; and it is no 
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more tkui retribution that tbe;^ should ** hear th^nsdves as many 
ibings as they h^ve said of others.** But Nemesis is just> and a 
limit must exist somewhere. There cannot bo much more , to be 
said against their study, and then, perhaps, the tide will tom. 

I now come to an essay which I have read in some respects with 
more interest than any other in the volume, I mean Mr. W’ilson*s. 
It may not be as thoughtful as one or two others, but it is decidedly 
the most inspiring. The gem of the whole paper is contained in a 
few pages, where he gives an accoimt of his own method of teaching 
;)^tany to a class of boys by what ho truly calls a maieittio process, 
drawing out intelligence before communicating knowledge, and only 
imparting formulas where, the pupil’s mind has come absolutely to 
yearn for some principle under wUch to combine its facts. Even 
those who are ignorant of natural science must feel, on reading these 
pages, that they are in the presence of a really eminent teacher, who 
could hardly fail to e^rcise a powerful influence on any mind of 
decent capacity with which he might be brought into contact. 
Perhaps I may be allowed to mention the efieot which their perusal 
had on myself. It did not make me feel that natural science ought 
to be taught in schools less restrictedly than it is ; that I was already 
prepared to concede. It did not make me feel that natund science 
ought to b§ made a part of every boy’s education ; that I fear I shall 
always be disposed to question. But it set me thinking whether the 
method employed so successfully in teaching natural science might 
not be applied to other things in which I happen to be more in- 
terested — ^whether Mr. Bowen’s view of teaching language without 
grammar, to which I was not previously inclin^, might not have 
some portion of truth in it. 

What more I have to say must, unhappily, be confined to the 
point on which I differ from Mr. Wilson, the necessity of compelling 
^ boys to undergo a course of scientific instruction. I believe to a 
considerable extent in what Mr. Wilson “ holds to be a pestilent 
berei ^,” — ** a theory of education in which boys should learn nothing 
but what they show a taste for.” I should not myself put it quite so 
nakedly ; and I should be ready to have my theory modified (which 
does not mean set atdde) by the practical experience of school- 
masters. What I think then is, that boys who have a decided taste 
for any intellectual stpdy recognised as forming a part of school 
education ought to be allowed to indulge it, to the total neglect of 
some studies, and the partial neglect of others. The Platonic 
Socrates lays down (whether he is always consistent with himlel£>on 
this, any more than on other subjecte,*! really do not know) that 
** no trace of slavery ought to mix with the studies of the free-bom 
man ; for Ihe continual performance of bodily labour does, it is true, 
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exert no evil influence upon the body ; but, in the case of the mind, 
no study, pursued under oompv^oh, remains rooted in the 
memory/** Probably many instances might be quoted to disprove 
this last statement ; but 1 am sure there is a great deal of truth in 
it. **Male parta male dilabuntur : ** what we take no interest in 
learning we are commonly glad to forget. The real thing, it seems 
to me, is to strengthen the love of knowledge where it exists, and. 
lead it on continually to fresh acquirements, seeking corrections for 
one-sidedness where I believe they may generally be found, in evw 
widening and deepening views of the study itself. Th«re will 
always be out-lying subjects to which the studoit will have some 
affinity, and these he may easily be led to pick up : a boy with 
classical tastes, e.g., wiU, as a general rule, with a little encourage- 
ment, take kindly to English literature. On the other hand, there 
will be studies to which a boy of this kind will be apt to feel a natural 
repugnance ; witness what I may almost call the heredit{^ feud 
between classics and mathematics. I do not say that it may not be 
possible, by a long and elaborate course of training, to soften these 
antipathies ; I do not say that it may not be in some cases desirable 
to do so ; but after all, some choice must be made, and there are many 
things of which the majority of cultivated men must, each in his 
own sphere, bo content to remain in ignorance. I am ready to in- 
clude Latin and Greek among these, as regards one type of men, 
destined to one course in life. I do hot see why I may not include 
natural science as regpards another. One class need not know the 
Greek name for the liver, or the Latin for the spleen ; another class 
need not know where the liver or the spleen is, unless, unhappily, 
the information should be brought home to them in a practical idiape. 
Some physical facts the literary man will require for the conduct of 
ordinary life, and he wUl get them ; some facts about antiquity the 
scientific man will require in order to imderstand the condition of 
things about him, and he also will get them. For these purposes, as 
well as for purposes of social intercourse, the broad sheet of the 
Tinm newspaper will supply sufficient common ground. For pur- 
poses of mental culture, apart from professional exigences, each will 
find ample means of refreshment in his own and cognate studies. 

But it is said that classical men need a scientific education. Mr. 
Parker tells us that men of science make the complaint which Erasmus 
made of the scholars of his dc^ : “ Incredibile quam nihil inteUigat 
litteratoTum vulgus.** Mr. Fataday, to a paper of whose he refers, 
spoke strongly to the Public School Commissioners of the delusions 
enterlained by cultivated persons on matters of which no one can be 
a judge without having had a scientific training. **lJp to this very 
* PIftto, ** Bepoblio^'* book vii. p. £36 (DsTies sOd Vaughaa’s traoalation}. 
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dfiy tiiere come to me persona of good ^ucationi men and women 
ipiite' fit for idl that you erj^from education; they oomo to me, 
and they talk to me about things that belong to’ natural science, 
about mesmerism, table-turning, flying through the air, about the 
laws of gravity ; they come to me to ask me questions, and they 
insist against mo, who think I know a little of those laws, that I am 
wrong and they arc right, in a manner which shows how little the 
ordinarj' course of education has taught such minds.’* No one will 
defend these injudicious querists, who go to consult the oracle and 
then argue against the response given ; though I suppose it might 
be asked whether their belief in their illusions is likely to have done 
them much harm, apart from leading them, as it apparently did, to 
violate good taste. But I will meet the complaint with a counter bit of 
experience. In 1863, not long after table-turning came into vogue, 
I was acquainted with a person who had no scientifle knowledge, but 
occupied himself chiefly with the study of Greek plays. Ho heard of 
table-turning, and became rather interested in it. He tried it him- 
self in a miniature form, which at that time was fashionable among 
beginners, the turning of a hat. The hat turned readily. He had 
endeavoured to observe his own movements while the process was 
going on, but found that the very act of thinking of his fingers* ends 
gave him a sensation as if his fingers* ends did not belong to him, so 
that he could not tell whether they were imparting any motion to the 
hat, much less whether the fingers* ends of his neighbours were im- 
jmrting any. He resolved to suspend his judgment until some 
physical philosopher shoTild speak. In two or tlnce weeks one did 
speak, and that was Mr. Faraday himself, in a well-known letter to 
the Times. My friend wras satisfied, and troubled himself very little 
about table-turning afterwards. What led him to so sane a conclu- 
sion ? It was simply that he was just then beginning to take a firm 
hold of his own subject, and, in consequence,- to understand the 
authority which special knowledge imparts to its possessor. 

But, granting that it is possible for noh-scicntific persons to avoid 
fbrming or propounding rash judgments on scientific subjects by 
attending to the simple rule of minding one’s own business, is there 
nothing of importance to all educated men, to appreciate which a 
knowl^ge of sci^ce is absolutely necessary ? My readers will have 
anticipated that 1 am going to speak of a matter far graver than 
any I have touched on yet, the issue now pending between science 
and revelation. Mr. Parker presses this point in a few words ; Mr. 
Wilson more at length. The latter thinks that no one can meet the 
question properly in whose mind religious and scientific ideas have 
not bmn allowed to grow up side by side. Now, it is important at 
starting to ascertain to whom or what the duty of coming to a con- 



oluin<Hi on this qneataoa in owing. Is it to z«%ion or to seieiicof 
Olonrly to Hie former. I do not say that we ha'igii no duties to 
science : we all of us have duties to it ; thote who are led to it by 
natural bent or circumstances aih bound to oalHyate i^ ; those who 
are not so led are botind to treat it with respect, and to refrain from 
rash and ignorant comments on it. But that belongs to Hie put of 
the argument with which we have been engaged for' the last page or 
two, not to the part which we are now considering. The new claim 
advanced for science rests on another duty, our duty to rdigion. 
Science and religion are in apparent conflict, and therefore it con- 
cerns all religious men to entertain some opinion on a struggle which 
may affect religion. It is a question whether we are all bound to be 
scientific ; there is no question, among those with whom I desire to 
class myself, that we are all bound to be religious. I am not advo- 
cating any sectarian view; I admit freely that all truth comes 
from God, and that religion may be injured, not merely by questioners 
who start difficulties, but by answerers who ignore them. I am only 
anxious to put the matter, as regards those who recognise religion, 
on its true basis. What we have to inquire, then, is, how may our 
duty to religion in this matter be satisfied? Is’it due to rehgion 
that all those of us who are capable of acquainting themselves with 
scientific truth should try to do so ? Let us Qonsider what the points at 
issue between science and religion are. Two of those most promi- 
nently canvassed are the truth of the Mosaic account of the creation, 
and the credibility of the Gospel miracles. Would the breach that 
exists with regard to matters like these be healed by a general difiusion 
of scientific knowledge? Some have thought that a profounder 
investigation of science would remove the apparent contradictions 
which now trouble so many minds. It may be so ; but is this likely 
to result from a more general diffusion of scientific education ? If it 
is necessary to dig deeper than the science of the present day, will 
not such digging be carried on by the few rather than by the many ? 
On the other hand, might not there be a danger, if science were more 
diffused among educated men, that those who are zealous for religion 
would broach superficial theories of reconciliation or confutation, 
such as readily commend themselves to partial knowledge, while 
they could .not have occurred to honest ig^norance? Surely the 
present aspect of the controversy tends to show that men require, for 
their own peace, at any rate, not instruction in natural science, but 
views drawn from a philosophy of another kind ; views which, while 
accep^ng the statements of science, if need be, at its own estimate, 
shall suggest other considerations unknown to science, mid. produce 
in tho mind, not, perhaps, intellectual satisfaction, but at any rate a 
contented acquiescence in imperfect lights, as a condition at once 
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to oppKMMlo all dimonts of the question thorongbly, it is worse 
tltui 'ftSli, it is nusebievons, to press cm rdigions grounds the claims 
of any nng^e element to special study. No doubt the study of evi> 
donees is the proper work of the ablest of the clergy, and of such of 
the Imty who feel that from circumstance they are best able in that 
way to serve their generation ; but it should be a really thorough 
study, neither one-sided nor superficial. What others have to do is, 
not to solve the {Hroblem for the world, but to appreciate its condi- 
tions, which will be one way of solving it for themselves. 

After all, 1 fear Mr. li^ilson will still be unconvinced. He will 
not allow literary men to argue from their own mental experience 
that they do not need a scientific training ; and that, I am aftaid, is at 
bottom argument which is really powerful with all of us. I will 
only entreat him to believe that, though a literary student may not 
nse his faculty of natural observation when he is out of doors, his 
mind is not necessarily idle or unoccupied ; he may have thoughts 
which are worth having in themselves, and which he could not have 
if his attention were otherwise engaged. 

The three remaining essays need not detain us so long. The 
matters for controversy which they open 'have been partially antici- 
pated ; and generally they may he said to be less controversial than 
most of their predecessors. INvo of them, moreover, are compara- 
tivety short, those by Mr. Hales and Lord Houghton, liord 
Houghton’s acts as a sort of Fenvoy, not going into detail, but 
enfi)rcing the general doctrine of making education more modem on 
social grounds. Like everything vdxich comes from him, it is 
el^;antiy and gracefully written, and, standing as it does at the end 
of the list, it enables us to close tile volume with a sense of artistic 
fiiniwti. Mr. Halw« on the other hand, devotes himself to a special 
point, the teaching of Hnglish in schools, which he thinki ou^ht to 
be made the huis of all other linguistic and literally training^ Mr. 
Sidgivick had already pressed the same thmg, though I am not sure 
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I am iuauming that Greek and Latin are to be retaiae^ jp; ||0cti^^ 
of the early touniog of bqya educated in that departm^ ;,.a9d I 
should be inclined to add to them German, for the reason whi^L.i 
hinted in a former page, that, while it is aUrimportant as a key to 
modem learning, it is oomparativefy difficult, to pick np latm, and 
therefore ought, 1 think, to be mastered in those early years which 
are naturally associated with inteUectual drudgery. With three 
languages on hand, 1 confess I doubt whether even a deTcr boy 
would find room for the eystematio study of a fourth, even though 
that fourth be his own. On the other hand, knowledge of Englidi 


can always be picked up : a boy’s ignorance of his own language is 
not that kind of ignorance which c^BBars resistance to the acquirement 
of knowledge, and much mhy be done without direct teaching to 
make a derer boy a good English scholar. . Let me say, by the way, 
that I scarcely agree with Mr. Sidgwick when he declares that he 
wishes the " occasional and irregular training ’’ which boys now get 
“to be made as general and systematic as possible.” One of the 
complaints against the increasing exactingness of modem educatioi^ 
is, that it allows boys no time for reading. Doubtless, now diat 
athletic tastes have become so abPorbing, masters may be jealous of 
leaving more leisure than necessary at a boy’s disposal ; yet I think 
most would feel it to be a pity that a pupil should receive the whole 
of his inteUectual impressimis through the medium of his form- 
master or his private tutor. That English should be taught to those 
whose training is not intended to be classical, 1 readily admit ; and 
if in a bifurcated school any crumbs from the weU-fumished table in 
the modem department codd be made to faU to the class i cal boys 
without entailing the necessity of their sitting through every meal, 
it would be a real point gained. While I am on the subject I may 
note that the absence of any Professor of English is one of the most 
patent wants of the En glish Universities. An Anglo-Saxon chair 
may throw light on the “divine fore-time” of the language; a 
Poetry chair may do something for parts of the literature ; but a 
more systematic cultivation of the subject is needed, and it is a 
discredit that Oxford and Cambridge should make no attempt to 
supply it. 
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tinfl^telifl^ done in a too«»*'<f t^{6d edi^epieMoii. THe rmHb 
b ^ ^Qii^ w hate t(t««i liji^*; the li^ hi^ot ahro^ quite dry. 
Tbl^ ihiiih tein of hoi#iddual$ty 8^ii|>i»ra ocefHdoitally'intheiUusiTa- 
t‘\Qi& trhh tfhfeh he e^ Mh' hia ari^eOtt: Like moet of hfe 
colitegutt in thu toltcme, he pleads for phy^cal science; and one of 
the considerations he adtances is the value which the dassical writers 
whdm we admire attached to the study. '* It is painful to enumerate 
:ili that itre leave unnoticed ; the * natural questions * Which a Seneca 
Avotdd have asked, which we, thd distant heirs of Seneca, either 
slight or dread. We force our pupils to say in Latin verse, that 
sounds to me almost as the voice of the Fairy Queen summoning the 


rhymer, *Sbppy is he who hath been able to leam the causes of 
things, why the earth trembles, and the deep seas gape and yet we 
lire not to tell them. Virgil humbly griet'cd, but we grieve • not, 
that we cannot reach these realms of wonder. ... What would 


Lucretius have thought of men who knew, or might know, such 
things, and were afraid to tell the young of them, fbr fear of spoiling 
their perception of his peculiarities P How would Ovid flout at us 
if he heard that wo could unfold the boundless mysteries contained 
in his germmal saying, * All things change, nothing perishes,’ and 
passed them by to potter over his little ingenuities ! ” Surely it 
is musleading to talk in this way of the ancients, as though their 
circumstance were precisely the same as our own. Knowledge was 
in th^ days far less extensive and multifarious than it is now, and 
the principle of' a div^on of studies Was in consequence mu£h loss 
reco^ised. An ancient student was nece^rily more ambitious in his 
ran|^ bf inquiry than a modem student dther can or ought to be. 
Thm there are special circumstances attaching to each of tho difierent 
writers nathed. It is diffictilt to understand why we are hound to 
foUdW in the steps of Seneca ; he is not one of the authors who have 
ma4ie our knowledge of classical literature what it is to' us ; and tho 
mere fltet that he writes in Latin and was encyclopedic is hardly 
a reason wi^ those who read Latin should be encyclopsedic alSo,^ 
Yir^, if I read him ri^tly, did not so mneh wish to bo a natural 
philosopher, which he' might have been, as to be the poet of natural 
philosophy ; nor if it dew' even so, what his i^h mestns. It' msy be 
a gtacdul of dejilrecaflbQg comparison with’ Lucriitins, to wfibm 
tl^e tidmle passa^'is an '^nsion ; if despairing a^i^tion 
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ram wralld le^ ibe i6 thuilL tiuti luiiily ray who ira .iiOfe ,ira|MMd 
lb raW' XDto.^ philoaophy. rmd him cratiniMiraiyv and that; 
thorn irho with to obierra his peenliantaes as a #citra read only 
cevtaiii parts of his poem, Ihora namely, which contaiit least of 
natt^ sdiaiuiOi Ovid’s case is diametaeically opposite: iduderra 
he' may Haye thought of his " germinal saying,” it is in no sense a 
sample of his poetry ; and those who^ inst^ of trying to develap 
its meaning, devote their time to his prettinesses of opression, do 
no more than he apparently wished them to do. Is a reader of 
Pope’s ** Essay on Man” bound to study the philosophy, which 
is probably second-hand as well as second-rate, rather than the 
diction and versification, which are really what give the poem its 
character P But 1 must not follow Mr. Johnson further into details, 
though I should have liked to put him on his defence for his 
statement that the monstrous fittuities which disfigure ^Eschylus 
are condemned by the dear head of an Aristophanes, and can be 
proved to be bad; ” an unmeasured way of talking, firom which even 
Mr. Sidgwick is not quite free. A dissection of an illustration 
takes up more room than the illustration itself; and the more an 
essayist has to say, the more a reviewer is obliged to say in answer^ 
ing him. I will only add, then, briefly, that 1 cordially agree with 
Mr. Johnson’s object, the education of the reasoning faculties of 
boys, and think^that he has been very successful in showing in how 
many ways it may be done without ontst^ping the ordinary limits 
of a classical and literary training. To his plan of teaching French 
systematically to his cl aasioal pupils I incline to demur, for the 
reason I gave a page or two back in speaking of Mr. Hales’s essay. 
Three languages seem to me the uhnost that a boy can profitably 
pursue at once ; and French is not, like German, a language which 
it is difficult to acquire at a later period. 

I should be sorry if it were supposed that I wished the foregoing 
pages to be accepted as an adequate examination of the contents 
of this volume. To examine it thoroughly would require a volume 
of at least twice its bulk, and a writer far more versed in educational 
questiras than I am. All that 1 have attempted to do is te fbllow 
the example of the Parliamentary orator (was it Mr. Cobden P) who 
said it was his habit to st^ out and join the debate when he saw it 
coming by his door. The thread whioh runs through my critirasm 
is, as 1 have said already, a belief that the question before us is not 
• c2 j 
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tmaoM tiuitl^ dy^ tbleimta aidk^'crtliiv Hov'a 
iolenttumi may best ba orgmiied bi a qaeatioii wbiob I leaVa to tbow 
who are more aoewtem e d to gra|iple wiib detaOa. !l!be adopftion of 
biibroation in all our ' lai^j^ adioola would eeem to be a natond 
way of meeting the want in ite earlier atagee : to aatiefy it in a 
later period it would probably be neceaeary tibat the Univeraitiea 
should recognise firam the drat that diatinoticm of studies whidi is 
now conceded^ sparingly and with hesitation, in the latter pert of 
an academical career, 

John Conikgton. 


ROME* AT THE CLOSE OP 1867. 


NOTES FROM WITHIN ’hoi CITY. 


R ome is tranquil. The Holy Father, with the aid of the Chasse* 
pot rifle, has **made a solitude and calls it peace.** The 
gates of the city are still barricaded by earthworks uid stagnant 
ditches. The Piazza del Popolo is encumbered with that ultima 
ratio regum^ the black-throated cannon. The parapets of the 
Pincio are surmounted by heavy earth-bags, with loop-holes for 
rifles, and Beligion is everywhere armed and in uniform. The people 
are crushed and the priests triumph. The streets are thronged by 
soldiers, nearly all of whom are foreigners, and the Zouaves are 
especially conspicuous, not only by their dress, but by their strutting 
and imperious airs of ownership. Never, within my knowledge, did 
this city look so sad and depressed. There is no life or movement 
anywhere, and even on festal days the Gorso is comparatively emp^. 
There seems to be a diflerent population in the streets, and the faces 
one sees are dull and dispirit^. And no wonder it is so, for the 
Papalini are chiefly visible. The flower of the Roman people lan- 
guishes in prison, or has been driven beyond the gates. Besides 
the prisoners of war and the wounded, no less than 2,000 men are 
under arrest, imprisoned, and . awaiting process. How long .they wfll 
wait no one knows, fl>r suspicion is in this place ample warrant for 
detention, and trial comes on according to the whim of the authon- 
ties, at any time, or at no time ; and, worse than this, when trial 
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telkeii iilace it is litUe better, than a farce. Tbe {niscsMi in Borne are 
new so crowded, th* thwe Is ne^i^aoe to lodge any ieoi;e .pensMis ; 
and it is neosssery, wbenaew emits are isad^to seed ,^>|dac|iers 
into tbe ad^weitt towns. ' 

It is impossible ta obtsiai sa^ ea^ or thu^ortiby i&fblnnation. 
from tbe public press as to tbe real bistory of tbe late revolution. 
Tbe Oaaervatore Motnatto and the Oiomale di JRoma do not scruple to 
frlsify the known facts, and to misrepresent in the grossest manner 
the wishes of the people and the conduct of the Papal troops. There 
seems however to be little doubt that the Zouaves behaved very 
badly during the invasion of the Garibaldians, and that tbe state of 
siege in the city was a reign of terror. Even during the day it was 
unsafe to walk the streets, which were thronged by parties of soldiers 
who, on the slightest pretext, and often with no pretext at all, shot 
and bayoneted innocent persons. In repeated instances single men 
were set upon by squads^of Zouaves, who, instead of arresting them 
for examination, barbarously wounded or murdered thorn, upon mere 
su^icion that they might be connected with revolutionary incidents. 
If a bomb was exploded in any piasza, all persons seen near the spot, 
whether drawn by curiosity to a door or window, or seeking shelter 
anywhere, were at once fired at. In the attack made upon one house 
where arms were discovered on one of the floors, and a defence was 
attempted by the band of revolutionists who were gathered there, the 
whole house was ravaged, the furniture of the occupants of all the 
floors destined, and every article of any value was stolen. One 
person, well>known to tbe attacking party as a peaceable man, 
mrtirely unconnected with any revolutitmary designs, had the mis> 
fortune to lodge in an upper floor ; the soldiers broke into bis apart- 
ment ; be and his family were protected, and no outrage was com- 
mitted <m them, except that he was placed under arrest ; but his 
rooms were plundered, all his money and silver plate, and all tbe 
jewellery of his wife, were taken ; and the savings of a life of fru- 
gality and toil were lost in an hour. He returned from prison in a 
few ^ys to find himself utterly ruined. Another case was that of 
a servant of tbe Barberini family, who had the misfortune to be 
passing down a street near by a piazza when a bomb exploded. 
Alarmed by the noise, be sought the nearest refuge, but being seen by 
a party of Zouaves, he was shot down, and ^en surrounded and 
bayoneted as he lay on the ground. Fortunately, despite his 
wounds, he escarped with his life ; but although there was no evidenco 
to show that he was in any way connected with the explosion^hewas 
^tenced to deatii, and only saved ly the earnest remonsfranoes of 
jrrmce Barberini, 

In itfll another oasi, A Zouave having been diot by an unknown 
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perii^ eii^ of ilM casinos near. tKe Taticm/ a parfy %f inlffiers 
is^u^iu iieakli of assasftftt. ^llie strei^ stiil]^, 
an(t ofto upon whom ihey ooi^' wreak thdr ^geMn^, 

they entoi^ cm osteria call^ the ** Cecchipa,** where s^emral 
wera quietly teated, ' among whom were three or four did men (two of 
whom were ** vecca morti ” employed to carry bodies to the grare), a 
woman, and two or three children ; and though there were no grounds 
to suspect these persons of any kind of implication in the crimes or 
even of any knowledge of it, and although no resistance was made, 
they immediately slaughtered the whole of them in cold blood. 
During this period the Zouaves thronged the street with their giins 
loaded and swung on their shoulders ready for instant use, and carry- 
ing loaded and cocked revolvers in their hands, which they used on 
the slightest pretence against innocent persons. 

Incidents like this were of constant occurrence, and the result was, 
of bourse, a universal state of terror amoqg the people. Shops were 
only partially opened, and were closed, long before sunset ; the 
streets were deserted ; no one could pass out of the gates ; and the 
silence of the people was proclaimod by the newspapers of Borne as 
a proof of their affection for the Papal ^vemment. Doubtless there 
is a large class of persons in Borne whose sympathies are for the 
Pope. ■ The great proportion of the nobility adhere to him and 
uphold the present state of things. Besides these are the emptoyes 
of the Government, who depend upon it for their means of subsist- 
ence, and all those who are connected with the churches and <ion- 
vents, or are priests or /rati by profession. But the great mass 
of the intelligent citizens of the middle and lower class are not only 
opposed to the Papal Government, but despise.it. They long for the 
time when the temporal power shall be overthrown, and Borne 
become the capital' of Italy, and the .power of the priests be cast 
down. Those who know not the terrorism of these latter days in 
Borne may wonder, if such be the wishes of the majority of the 
people, why it was that a revolution did not take place when the 
Garibaldians were almost at the gates. But when it is remembered 
that the people were almost entirely without fire-arms, that the city 
was filled with soldiers and spies, t^t every movement was watched, 
that every person upon whom a shadow of suspicion lay was either 
arrested or under surveillance, that those who had the energy and 
ability to organize and lead a revolution were in prison or exile^ that 
no news was allCwed to come in, and that the threats of Prance 
darkened all hopes of tdtimate success, the apparent trtmquilli^ of 
the pwple, ini^reted by foieigners into apathy, and proclaimed 
by the Papal Government aai a proof of affection, wtU.be seen to 
indiOate anything ra^eV than aoquiescenoe in the bontinuahoe of the 
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or indifferonoe to Jtafy, Bmdm tibia, it n^uat not lie 
tib»t the .pdioy of B<p« aincfe 1848 ^ Ix^ one of 
j^epampi^, exile, and iii^ri«onin<sit. of all wlio iraie nupaoli^ of 
Iftittel liewa^ ao aa to dejedve. tibe levolutHm. of ita xiifitt' energotio 
lefaiecB . and followers. Otiber infinenoea are.plao to be opoaidered. 
Dpabroea aa tibe people wpre tbat Italy sbonld enter and take posaea- 
auua of Borne, they Ibared 'vdiat might be the oonsequenoea of a 
andden revalution when the city was taken by the Qaribaldians. 
These fears were not on account of the Ghuribaldians themselves, but 
of the bands, of robbers, the refuse of all Italy, which, driven fiom 
every quarter, thronged the city, and were ready to take advantage 
of the eonfiiaion to oommit any kind of outrage. All accounts seem 
to agree tiwt during those days a large number of parsons were seoi 
in the streets entirely unknown to ^ Bomana, and of an appear- 
ance which was not calculated to inspire confidence. Still the tran- 
quilli^<^the Bomans was only apparent. A revoluticm was prepared, 
fire-arms had been secretly obtained and hidden, and the day was 
aiqiointed for the rising. But whan the moment came for the out- 
break, and the Bomans wont to take possession of the anus they had 
secreted, every place whore they had been deposited was found to 
be in possession tiie Papal troops. The whole plan of operations 
had been betrayed by some traitor, or disoovored by some spy and 
revealed to the Government. Notwithstanding this, risings took 
place in various parts of the city. The Bomans, unarmed as they 
were, threw themselves upon the jiatrols, and after drawing their 
fire, fought hand to hand wiUr them and put them to flight. At 
Ara Coeli a fierce encounter took place ; and one hand of unarmed 
mtiaeius took possession of the .Porta San Paolo and routed the 
Zouaves who guarded it. When, however, it was found that them 
bands wme unarmed, strong detachments of troops were everywhere 
brought up in numbers which it was impossihle tp resist, and thus 
the revolutian was crushed. Who the traitor was who revealed the 
plan of operations and pmnted out the places where the arms were 
secretly deponted, is not sorely known, but susincion strongly points 
to certain advocate, De Domenicis, who was the l^al adviser of 
tl^ Legation, and was one of the V Gomitato Bomano,** 

and in the secret counsels of the leaders of the insurrection. It is 
scarcely necessary to add tibat he sought safety by an immediate 
flight. 

This attempt at reyolotimi it serves the purpose of the Govern- 
ment to gloss over, iii order to support the {nretence that the Boman 
peo]^ were <q>poeed to the entry of the Garibnldians, and siqpj^rted 
the Pope. . But the fact is, timt it was a vmy seriouB rising, and 
iB^lthing but the shsoLnte want of arms and the overwhelming, force 
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^ tile Pepel troope prareiited it from beiif snecesaftiL As it wm, 
for « time tiie greistest alerm iras and scime of tim geiKbaiiies 
heititeted whether tikey should iiot tah» the pat the itunirrecti^ 
Th»|^'hed been ^til-^unraged, at least sbcw.semi thousand peniW 
were pledged to itir s upp ort, and hiid it not been betrayed to the I^epal 
authoriti^ so that the insiirgents found themsalires ttnarmed, there 
seems to be little doubt that it would have succeeded. I^h, at all 
events, as for as 1 can gather, is tiie general opinioni of both parties 
hffte. 

It is eztremtiy difficult in Borne to obtain any exact information 
of the real facts which have occurred, or to determine Which of 
various versions of any incident is the most trustworthy ; *bat thme 
is certainly a strong impression here among some of the Liberal 
party, that there was a moment when the Pope, threatened by the 
Oaribaldians from witiiout, fearful of the agitations within, and 
doubtful of the vacillating purposes of France, hentated in his policy, 
and was on the point of calling for the support of Italy. At 
all events, it was currently reported here and believed — and the 
information came straight from the Vatican and from persons 
surrounding the Pope— that orders were sent one morning to suspend 
the works of defence at the gates, and that it was determined to 
call in the Italian troops to preserve order. It is certain that aU 
labour on the earthwork was for several hours abandoned, and tiiat 
there was a general rejoicing in the city. Later in the day it is 
said that this eesolution was overcome by the insistence of the 
"foreigners’* in conunand of the Papal army, who declared that 
they came there to shed their blood in defence of the Pope, and 
who so earnestly opposed this determination that it was revoked, 
and the work on the fortifications was resumed. On the other hand 
it is stated that subsequently a paper was drawn up by the munici- 
pality, urging an accommodation with Italy, which was carried to the 
Holy Father by the secretary, to which he responded curtly — 
" Imbecilli t ’* (fools), and exiled the unfortunate bearer. To any 
one who knows the impulsive character of the Pope, these two 
apparently contradictory stories are perfectly reconcileable. It is 
not the f^t time that the order of one day has been forgotten and 
denied on the next. Still it is difficult to believe that Pius IX., 
whose ambition rather points in the way of martyrdom, and. really 
believes himself to be the vicegerent of God on earth, and specially 
inspired in all his acts, and who is as vain and, unreasonable as he 
is fifostinate, could have yielded to any pressure of circumstances ; 
and -lii.e only explanation of such a determination would be one of 
those sudden <foanges of opinion and returns upon himself and his 
old' ideas, which oocationalfy astonish his counscdlors and friends ; 
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or perhaps one of those revelations from Sta Filomone which at 
times mlo his conduct. If, in fact, he oven for a moment had tin 
idea of compromising with Italy, it was dissipated at once by thu 
arrival of the French, whose assistance, as he said, ho had never 
asked, and whose presence he looked upon as a specifd interposition 
of Providence. There is no doubt that the Papal Government did 
not make a demand on the Fmperor for aid, and the Homans them- 
selves were so fixed in the idea that the French would not interfert», 
that they refused to believe in their coming until they saw tho 
soldiers marchiiig into the streets of Rome. So far from their being 
received with enthusiasm by the people, as was stated by the French 
journals, they were met by a sullen silence on all sides ; and though 
the Papal party was* strengthened and established by their assist- 
ance, it was only the urgency of the occasion which made them 
welcome. The Emperor has no friends here on either side ; and it 
would be difficult to say whether he were most disliked by the Papal 
pa^ or by the people of Rome. 

^bere can be little question that had it not been for the aid of tho 
French in tho battle of 'Montana the day would have been gained 
by Garibaldi ; and, despite tho Chassepot rifle, tho issue of tho con- 
flict was undecided at nightfall. I^ater in the evening, orders wore* 
sent to Rome for fresh detachments of troops, who were immediately 
marched out to reinforce tho Papal army, while the Gnribaldians 
through the night maintained their position at Montana, fighting 
having ceased at four o’clock in the afternoon. Nothing but tho 
advance of tho French saved the troops of the Pope from utter 
defeat. This is universally admitted here in private, and clearly 
shown by the public reports of Failly and Kanzlor. The statement 
as to the superior number of soldiers led by Garibaldi over those on 
the side of the Pope at the battle of Montana is entirely false. 
Whatever mav have been the entire force under Garibaldi, there wci’e 
under Jl,000 of his men in action on that day. Garibaldi, not anti- 
cipating an attack, was moving a division of some 2,500 men from 
Monte Rotondo to join Nicotera at Tivoli, when ho was attacked by 
Papal troops numbering, by their own account, over 3,000, and sui>- 
ported by at least 2,000 French ; and it was with this division that 
the battle was fought. Tho French officers frankly admit that the 
Garibaldians fought with the titmost obstinacy and heroism. Though 
half-armed, and very scantily supplied with ammunition, many of 
thtm carrying only shot-guns of the most primitive and inefficient 
character, and some of them having only sticks, they fought with 
desperate ferocity, never breaking when overcome and pressed back, 
but retreating slowly, and rushing constantly on to tho well-drilled 
and well-armed battalions of their enemies, engaging with them in 
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hanrl-to-liand oooflicts, and, when their powder was exhausted, using 
their guns as clubs against the bayonets of their adversaries. An 
^e- witness, who was present during tiie whole of ' the battle, tells 
me that the Ghjribaldians were never routed or thrown into confhsion 
for a moment ; on the contrary, that, until the advance of the French, 
they had the decided advantage. From the position he occupied the 
battle-field lay like a map before him. The Zouaves had come to a 
stand-still in a hollow. Ihe Qaribaldians were movhig forward to 
enclose them. Garibaldi himself, mounted on a white hone, under 
cover of a hill, was bringing round- a detachment to 'tibiam in 

flank, when the French seeing that'the Papal troops were xh a most 
dangerous position, advanced in two columns, one on the nght dnd 
one on the left, to save them. Garibaldi, as he moved round the MU, 
came suddenly upon the column omthe right, and then the rapid firing 
of the Chassepot rifle was heard for the first time like the fierce con- 
tinuous roll of a drum. The fighting was desperate, but vain, and 
after a short conflict the Garibaldians began slowly to retreat 
before the terrible fire, in perfect order, no one running. This 
gentleman also stated that as he advanced he found the ground 
strewn with dead and wounded Garibaldians so thickly, that he could 
only compare it to pig^ns after a number of guns had been fired 
into a flock, only the horror of it was that the pigeons were human 
beings in this case. Everywhere the guns of the Garibaldians were 
scattered about, and he was struck by the fact that most of them 
were smashed at the breech, showing that they had been used as clubs 
in hand-to-hand fighting. As evidence of the want of ammunition, 
one fact may be stated, coming to me directly from a Oaribaldian 
captain, a gentleman of birth and education, who lies woimded in 
one of the hospitals in Rome. He says that in his company of one 
hundred and fifty men, he hod, towards the close of the battle, only 
three cartridges. When, therefore, we take into consideration that 
the Garibaldians were considerably outnumbered by the Papal 
troops alone, without the French, that they were very inefficiently 
armed, very scant of ammunition, and many of them mere boys of 
fifteen and sixteen years of age, I think the notion that volunteers 
can never be opposed to regular troops with any chance of success 
may be fairly considered as disposed of. Despite the disadvantages, 
the Garibaldians, as I have said, would have carried the day had it 
not been for the French, and even the Chassepot rifle failed to do 
more than bring the battle to a stand-still. If this be not the case, 
how happened it that the Papal and French forces, instead of pur- 
suing the Garibaldians, remained on the ground all night, and sent 
for new reinforcements to Rome P In the hospitals a fair idea may 
be formed of the men who composed the Oaribaldian bonds. There 
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are to be seen a number of boys of fifteen or sixteen years of ago, 
and a fair proportion of men whose appearanoe and conversation 
idearly show them to be gentlemen. It serves the purpose of this 
Qoveminent to declare ^t they are morely bri|paidB and bhwk* 
guards, but there is no fottndntiim for such a statement. Undoubtedly 
among them there were iU-cxmditicmed mm, some of whom were 
guilty in the oountry towns of outrage and robbery. But the oases 
where outrages were committed or robbery took place were rare and 
exceptional, and they were at once and severely punished. As a 
general rule, nothing was taken accept what eras absohttoly neces* 
earjr, and in sudh ca s es a bonus was given to the persons firom whom 
anythihg wm ^aken. The Garibaldians were everywhere received 
mth mthuawsm by ^e people, and the plelnaoites were unanimou i 
i» imm of Italy. Even over Papal palace at Castel Qandoli 
tihe triiMdor was raised. 

The conduct of the Zouaves when they again took possession of 
smne of the towns occupied by the Ghiribaldians was characterized by 
a most iU-judged and unnecessary ferocity. For instance, in return* 
ing to Albano, though no attempt at resistance was made, they chal- 
lenged and fired at single persons in the street, and those who, 
attracted by the noise, came to the windows to sec what was going on, 
were immediately shot at, and some of them killed. The same thing 
also took place at Rome ; and in one case where a house was attacked 
containing arms, on order was given to the Zouaves that the windows 
and blinds of all the bouses adjacent should be immediately closed by 
the occupants. Those who, in obedience to this loudly-shouted order, 
came to the windows to close them, were immediately fired at ; several 
were wounded, and one young man who hod lately been married, and 
was the sole support of his family, was shot through the head and 
killed on the spot. 

We have been told by the French papers in the official report that 
oidy one French soldier was killed at Mentana. But none the less 
we have seen in the church of St. John Lateran, solemn obsequies 
and a grand funeral ceremony and mass for the souls of French and 
Papal troops who perished there. Over the principal entrance, as we 
entered, we read : — 

Militibus, — ductoribus — ordinum — 

Pontefiei — et — GaUici — exercitus — 

Qui — pro — apostolicaf — aede — occubuere. 

Ordo — Canon — ct — Klerus — Ecclea — ^Latorau — 

Pietatia — ^Honoriaque — Cauaa — 

Juata^FoUebria — r 

Adeate — Civea — ^Advenie que — 

]^acem — ^Adprecaminor — ^Viria — Fortisa — 

Quibns — ^^Uigio — ^Debei — et — ^Patria. 
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In the middle of the nave of the chnrdli was a great catafalque, 
with steps aad pedestals surmounted bf lions, and adorned 1^ 
four elabmate insstiptioim On the top was a ocdossal dgure of tiba 
arohangd Miohad,tramplingSatan(theItBlianGonfnmsiit)‘mideph^ 
feet, and embracing a shidd on which was writtra^ 'f^4|iuaf«t 
and waving a sword, and below was this inscription,^*/ 
arohangele defends nos in prasUo." . ' - 

« The imjwession,” says the Ouemudre Bomamo, spSalong of these ob- 
sequies, ** upon all who were present was profound, and the spirit of piety, 
love, gratitude, and holy hope might be read in all their faces. While praying 
for &e eternal peace of the just, for the brave defenders of the holy ii(d>ts of 
the church, they courted the prize that every one felt in his heart had &eady 
been given to tttem in heaven." 

Though the Papal party have for the moment conquered and 
enforced a peace, they are far from bring reassured or confident of 
the future. The people of Rome are sullen and indignant, and the 
priests know that the snake is only scotched, not killed. Nothing 
can now support Rome but the bayonets of the French. A throne 
of peace established on bayonets ! The ** holiness of our Lord ’* pro* 
tected by cannon ! The ** vicegerent of God " on earth shedding 
blood to support his claims for temporal power ! Is all this, ask the 
people, in accordance with the principles of Christ ? is this religion 
in practice ? Though the priests love not the French, they feel that 
the safety of the city depends on their presence. When they go, 
chaos will come again. The universal question is, What will the 
Emperor do P how will he solve the problem P This problem is, 

first, how to sustain Rome against Italy and against the wishes of 
the people. And this can only be done by an armed occupation. 
Secondly, how in such case to provide for the financial necessities of a 
Government which cannot sustain itself by its own revmiues and the 
paltry contributions of Peter’s pence, and which is growing bankrupt 
every day. The intervention of France may prop up the tempoi^ 
power, but how is it to pay tho expenses of the Papal Government P 
The solution now offered by the Emperor is, a conference of the 
European Powers — a conference to settle a question between two 
parties who will agree to no common basis of compromise, and whose 
claims are utterly inconsistent with each other. Happy thought ! 
What are the views of the Papal Government on this point, may be 
seen from the following extract from the Ossermtore Itomano of 
November 27 : — 

A conference relative to the situation of the States of the Pope can only 
have one point of departure ; treaties can only have one object, — ^the guaranty 
of the temporal sovereignty of the Holy Seat. If from this the movement 
does not begin, where will a solid base of discussion be found ? Will it be 
found upon accomplished fact, upon spoliation, upon acts of force and 
fraud?” 
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The feeliiigs towards Italy may be seen from the following extract 
from the same paper The annals of this Government (of Italy) 
may be resumed in these few words — ar to God, war to the Church, 
war to property, war to liberty ; war, in fine, to all persons, things, 
except to demagogic sects and to infidel freemasonry.” A\'ith thi'se 
feelings and these ideas, what hope can there bo of agriHiinent ? 
Still, the one fixed idea of Louis Napoleon is a conference. \V’'hon ho 
has got himself into an outangleincnt from which he sees no outlet, lie 
calls a conference which can settle nothing, and to which not even a 
basis of agreement can be ofiered. He has by his blundi;ring thus 
far thoroughly compromised Italy, and done all that lay in his power 
to crush constitutional government between the revolution on one side 
and war on the other. It is now believed that he connived at the 
attack of the Garibaldians, and the politics of Batazzi; that he 
desired a revolution in the Papal States, and counted upon it, and 
allowed it to be understood that in such case, if the Italian troops 
entered the dominions of the Pope, he would accept the position as a 
fait aceompUt and thr«iten, but never act against Italy. This, it 
is said, accounts for his vacillation, for the strength of his language 
to Italy, and the delay of his action for the grand preparations to 
send troops to Borne, — ^for the orders and countermanding of orders to 
sail. It would even appear that an order not to embark the troops 
arrived at Toulon only a few hours after the first transport had 
quitted the port on its way to Borne, so that even at the last ho was 
undetermined how to act, or was playing a game. The difficulty 
was, and it is this which annoys the Italians, that the King did not 
understand all this trickeiy, and was himself duped by his partner, 
and. was so much the humble servant of the ^'nephew of his uncle,” 
that he refused to allow Batazzi to go on with the game, and thus 
lost an opportunity which will not easily recur. Whether this read- 
ing is correct, who knows ? It is certainly not an unreasonable inter- 
pretation of the Bmperor's conduct. It is quite inconceivable that 
Batazzi and Garibaldi should have entered upon the plan of the in- 
vasion of Borne, aroused all the enthusiasm of Italy, compromised the 
hopes of the Bomans, sacrificed so many Lives, and placed the. country 
between the danger of revolution at home and of war with France, 
without some kind of secret understanding with Louis Napoleon. 
Italy knew that she could not compete with France in arms, and she 
knew that an attack on Borne, unless supported by her, would shake 
the Government to its foundation. Yet, instead of crushing the revo- 
lutionary movemmit when it began, she encouraged it, allowed Gari- 
baldi to enter the Boman provinces, threatened to follow him herself, 
and placed herself at last between two fires. Had the King taken 
possession of the provinces while France was shilly-shallying and 
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licsitatiiig, it is more than probable that tho Emperor would have 
iiuknowlodged the force of accomplished facts, as he did after the 
buttle of Castel Fidardo. Indeed, it would have seemed that the 
old gaitio was to have been played out again, but that the King was 
too dull to make the move that was expected. After. France had in- 
terveiic<l, it was too late. 

Still, if Italy would boldly take the ground that the intervention 
of France has set aside the convention, and freed her from all her 
L-ngugnuents as to the Holy See, her position would be better than it 
wus Avhilc she was hampered with vain promises and stipulations, 
and pledged to a difficult and almost impossible duty. Louis 
Napoleon, by the infraction of the convention, has again placed 
himself in the dilemma from which he required eighteen years to 
cxtricato himself after his previous intervention in 1848. No 
change of feeling was effected by those eighteen y^rs of suppres- 
sion of the Boman people. They .were the same on the exit of the 
French troops in 1866 that they were on their entrance in 1848, and 
the abandonment of Borne was the signal for a revival of revolution. 
In fact, however, the withdrawal of the French was merely nofoinal. 
They were still represented by the Antibes Legion, and still ruled 
Borne. The only difference was that Italy assumed obhgations 
which it was impossible for her to perform, and which have ended 
in threatening seriously her existence. When it is stated that 
Garibaldi had no right to enter the Boman territory, it is forgotten 
that by the clearly expressed will of the Boman people, freely de- 
clared, he was created commander-in-chief of the Bepublic of Borne ; 
that the Boman Bepublic, though overthrown by French ann^ 
never abdicated its powers, never surrendered those rights which 
were conferred by the only legitimate source of power, the Boman 
people, and that the Parliament merely adjourned and did not 
ubtindon its powers. During eighteen years the Bepublic was held 
in abeyance by the French arms, but as the will of the French 
people created the Empire, so the will of the Boman ]((eople created 
the Bepublic. If {he Pope pretends that he holds his temporal 
power by the will of the people, let him prove it by “a plebiscite.*’ 
The undoubted fact is that he only maintains that power by force of 
foreign arms. 

The only solution of the Boman question which seems practicable 
is the union of Borne to Italy, the independence of the Pope guoran* 
teed by the Catholic Powers, and upheld by an ample revenue fur- 
nished by them, and his dominions reduced to the Leonine city. No 
other solution is consistent with the now universally recognised 
doctrine, that the right of kings is founded on the will of the people, 
and cannot supersede their just demands. At present the main 
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elements upon wliicli a Stste cftn be properly cstablisbed are want* 
ing here. There ia no civil code of law, there is no decent adminis* 
tration of justice, there are no public trials, no public examinations 
of witnesses, and no sufficient guarantees of the rights and liberties 
of the people. The pleadings of the higher courts are still in Ijatin. 
The judges are priests. The argument of counsel is made to them 
separately, and in private in their own apartments; the testimony is 
purely by ex parte affidavits, the witnesses never personally appearing 
before the court, and no cross-examination being allowed. There is 
no trial by jury ; there is nothing corresponding to the Habeas 
Corpus Act. Arrests take place upon mere suspicion, and the 
suspected persons often languish for years in prison with no means 
of obtaining a trial, and often with no idea of the cause of their 
arrest. And all this is forced upon the Roman people because 
France chooses to maintain the doctrine that they have no rights 
which interfere with the arbitral^' domination of the Pope us a 
temporal sovereign, and that he being the head of the Catholic 
Church, is authorixed to oppress as he chooses that fraction of 
datholics which resides in his dominions. And the ground upon 
which France founds her right of interference in the affairs of 
another people is that she must maintain " her legitimate influence," 
whatever that may happen to be. 

Scarcely, however, have the French arrived hero than there seems 
to be another change in the mind of the Emperor, and they arc now 
rapidly being withdrawn. Whether it is his intention absolutely to 
abandon Rome, or merely to withdraw the greater portion, leaving 
only a garrison at Civita Yecchia, is not known to the world, to his 
officers, or perhaps even to himself. Probably, as usual, the political 
Micawber is waiting for what will turn up," and has no deflnite 
idea of what he is about. This great stateranan, this extraordinary 
political genius, has managed of late to flounder from one embroil- 
ment into ano^er with wonderful dexterity, and has generally no 
other solution for the entanglements' he makes than a conference of 
Enropew Powers. If he continue to make for the future as eminent 
blunders as those of Mexico and Yeneti*, and to miscalculate events 
as admirably as he did during the late war in Germany, perhaps the 
world may come to the conclusion thfit he is a man of whims and 
notions rather than of ideas and capacity, and instead of being a 
great political and administrative genius, is a very ordinary person. 
His sudden resolution to withdraw his troops from Rome has taken 
ihe Bmy here by sarpriee, for they had every reason to suppdle that 
tibey were to remahi here for aunttha at least, mid the officers had 
tphttu their lodgings toe that period. If oUiw evidence of his 
intention to occupy Borne tor a longer time be needed, it may be 
found in the great quantity of stores and provisions sent hero for 
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tlic use of the J^ench troops. But probably he sees that the gahie 
ho is playing is dangerous, and very unpopular in Franco, and is 
tlcsiroiis of withdrawing from it as soon as he can. By his inter- 
vonlioii in Homo he has settled nothing, and made an enemy of Italy 
without satisfying tlie Pope. Whether lie keep bis army at Homo 
or wiliidraw it to Fi’unce, leaving a garrison at Civita Vecchia, thp 
result is the same. »So long us any number of French soldiers are at 
Civitii Vocchia, or so long as ho holds over Italy and Homo a threat 
of intervention in case of a movoment in favour of liberty, so long he 
keepN the people in subjection to a foreign domination. If he abso- 
lutely abandon Homo, ho stultifies his late enterprise. Either way 
ho has burnt his fingers. 

Though the public press of Franco has been very loud in praise 
of the Chti8se[)ot rifle, the real fact Ls that it has proved defective in 
many essential qualities, and the greater ijorlion of the guns used at 
]\r<*nfana have since required to be put in order. It was found that 
the French troops fired too raijidly, that the guns in consequence 
becainc over-heated, and after a short time not only would not work 
Avell, but w'cre too hoi to bo used. In some case.s the bullets were 
found woilged half w'ay up the barrel : and had the contest been 
prolonged, it is doubtful whether the guns would not have become 
comparatively useless. 

It is to the credit of the Homan Govemment that the Garibaldian 
prisoners have been well cared for and treated with kindness. The 
hospitals where they are lodged are clean, and their needs have been 
attended to. A large number of them w'ere sent over the frontier a 
few' daj's ago ; and the moment the}' were within the bomidaries of . 
Italy, they cried “ Viva Italia,” and “ Morte al Papa,” and avowed 
their intention of returaing as soon as possible to renew the attack on 
Home. Helease from imprisonment was repeatedly offered to them 
on condition that they would pledge themselves not to take up arms 
again against the Homan Government. But ho one was found to 
accept the offei*. They look upon their defeat as a defeat by the 
French, and they only await the retirement of the French army to' 
reorganize for a new attack. But there is no reason to suppose that 
this can possibly take place before the spring. At present all are 
waiting for the opening of the Italian Parliament, when we shall 
probably hear hot discussions, and a new and more resolute attitude 
will be forced on the Govemment. 

The Hepublicau party has greatly increased during the last few 
months in Italy, but this is probably more the result of a strong 
reaction against the King, and of the inefficiency of the Govemment, 
than of any real desire to substitute a republic for a monarchy. - Mr, 
Mazzini has little influence and few admirers. A man who has never 

vor,. VII. 1) 
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been under fire himself, and who haa had a great regal'd fi r his own 
personal safety, while urging others into posts of danger, is not of the 
calibre to make u popular hero. However Garibaldi may Juivo been 
wanting in judgment, ho has backed up his principles wiih deeds ; 
ho has taken lus place as leader, and confronted danger, aii<l exposed 
his life in the most heroic manner, and therefore ho is a gi>'at power, 
though his eifi'J ts have resulted in defeat. But ilr. Mazziiii is only 
a hero on paper; and, himself in perfi'ct security of life and limb, ho 
merely issues inilanuuatory proelumutions from afar, aiul urges a revo- 
lution which he does not personally join in. He stands <tn (he hill 
out of shot, and blows the trumpet for others to advance. 

The nobility of Rome as a boily is Papal. It has been loo long in 
the leading-strings of the Church to have any oiilargetl ^ iew. Its 
education is priestly. Its only career js the Church and tho tiuardiu 
Nobile, if the latter position can be ealled a career, ainl it does 
not belong hv its ideas to this eenlurv. It ivas this body, united to 
the aaploi/es of the Government, who weleomeJ back (he Freu<‘h and 
Papal troops with rt^oicings when they returned from tlu' battle of 
Montana. The mass of the i>cople themselves took no j>avt in the 
demonstration, but submitted to it sullenly. The nobles have since 
outdone themselves in banquets and receptions of the French officers 
and the Papal troops. At tho Barbcrini palace a dinner was given 
in the great hall to tho prisoners returned from Monte Rotondo, in 
which speeches were made in honour of the heroes who fought for tho 
principles of the thirteenth century, the nobles themselves waiting on 
the gueeta. And subsequently in the same palace there was a grand 
leceptiaa with a supper given to the French officers in recognition of 
tieir services. Other demonstrations of a somewhat similar kind weru 
held at the Borg;b(»c pulacc and at the French casino. But the people 
were indignant, and it was found necessary strictly to guard those 
pdaeea ibr days, and to challenge every one who enteral, lest boml)s 
sihottld bo explodetl in the court. There is scarcely a day passes that 
resporta axe not current that (bis or that palace hu.s been rained, or 
that arms and ammunition or bombs have not been found under sotmt 
building, but ull tbcuo are apparently moi'c “ inventions of tho 
enemy,” without any fovmdation, and begotten by fear. Still this 
shows how very slight is tho coutideuce of the ruling party in tlio 
present calml Meantime tlie triumvirate of Pius IX., Cardinal An- 
tonelli, and the Roman Bank rules as usual. How long it will con- 
tinue to rule is a question that is difficult to answer. The Oionwk 
di Hamn and the Omrratore Itotfiam “rage and iraaginotu vain 
thing.” They are imbedded in ideas of the post, and cannot under- 
stand the present century. They are filled with loud assertion.^ of 
/acts which do not exist, and with violent attacks upon all who differ 
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from tlieir ideas. ** Lord Gladstone/' as lie is called, came in tlie other 
day for his share of abuse in a leader fVom which I translate the fol- 
lowing: extract ; it is from the Oaaervatore of Nor, 26 : — 

‘*L<-t Lord Gladstone, who, in order to promote the guilty projects 
of revolution, has lied as no others ever did (ha mentito quant' altii 
mai), now travestying the truth, now inventing, that which has not 
oven the appearance of truth, contemplate the present condition of 
England, and perhaps he will hear sounding in his ear like an accusa- 
tion from conspirators at home, that motto as famous as it is falla- 
cious, launched by him against a peaceful state, of ‘ a Government 
which is the negfation of God.’ This is the phrase which the agita- 
tors who seek to disturb order in England will have lcarfS3d from 
Ijord (Gladstone. lie employed it as an incendiary torch against a 
foreign and friendly Government, now internal enemies use it against 
the authority of his own country.” Again, in the Ossermtore of 
Nov. 22, we read : — 

“ Lord Gladstone is too well known, and from him nothing excites 
surprise. After having co-operated in destroying the legitimate mo- 
narchies ill Italy, after having published, in favour of revolution, lies 
(mensogne) which have become famous, he would not reason dif- 
ferently.” “ The temporal dominion of the Pope subsists, and will 
continue to subsist, and neither the bitter political discourses of Lord 
Palmerston, nor the virulent declamations of Lord Gladstone, nor the 
ire of Lord Russell, have overthrown it, nor will it be overthrown hy 
the refusal professed yesterday by Lord Stanley to the House of 
Commons to associate himself with the maintenance of the temporal 
pow’er.” 

The more the priests tremble, the loader they talk. They profess 
to believe that the power of the Pope can never be overthrown. 
“ No ! ” says the Qiormle di JRonui, “ the Pope knows how to spend 
to the last coin his money, knows how to take the road to exile, 
knows even how to die ; but his supreme authority, but his venerable 
sceptre, shall never owe its existence to the miseries of this earth, but 
only to the omnipotence of that God who demands it with an im- 
mortal power, of a power that conquers its most rabid enemies, and 
against which the gates of hell shall not prevail.” 


n2 



MUSIC IN ENGLAND. 


E NGLiliD is not a musical country — ^England is not au artistic 
countiy. But the English are more artistic than musical ; that 
is to say, they hare produced better artists than musicians. A country 
is not musical or artistic when you can get its jicoplc to look at 
pictures or listen to music, but when its jieople are themselves musi- 
cians and artists. It cannot be affirmed that Englishmen arc, or ever 
were, either one or the other. 

Painting is older, and has had a longer time to develop, than 
music. There have been great English painters, who have painted 
in the Dutch, Italian, and Spanish styles — there has oven been a 
really original school of English landscape painters — and these later 
years have witnessed some very remarkable and original develop- 
ments of the art in England ; but the spirit of it is not in the people 
for all that. The art of our common workmen is stereotyped, not 
spontaneous. When our architects cease to copy they become dull. 
Our houses are all under an Act of Uniformity. 

Music in England has always been an exotic, and whenever the 
exotic seed has escaped and grown wild on English soil, thd result 
has been weeds, not flowers. The Elizabethan music (1550) was all 
Italian ; the Restoration music (1650), half French and half Gorman. 
No one will deny that Tallis, Farrant, Byrd, “ in the service high and 
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anthem clear,” — Morley, 'VVardj'VV’ilbyc, intho madrigal, made a most 
origiiiii I use of their materials ; but the materials vrere foreign, for all 
that. At the Restoration, Pelham Humphreys, called by Pepys “ an 
absolut<! monsieur,” is as really French us Hr. Stemdalo Bennett i.s 
really Gorman. Purcell, a very Mozart of his time, was largely 
Fr<’m*li, although ho seemed to strike great lap-roots into the older 
Vllizalx lhan period, ju.st as !Mendelssolin struck them deep into 
S. Ba< h. But all these men have one thing in common, — ^they were 
coiu])o,sers in hhigland, they Avero not English composers. They did 
not write for the people, the people did not care for their music. 
The music of the people was low ballads — the music of the people is 
still low ballads. Our highest national music vibrates between 
“ When other lips” and “ Champagne Charley.” 

The.sc ballads of all kinds aro not exotic: they represent the 
national music of the English people. The people understand music 
to be a pleasant noise and a jingling -rhythm ; hence their passion for 
loudness and for the most vulgar and pronounced melody. That 
music should be to language what language is to thought, a kind of 
subtle expression and counterpart of it ; that it should range over 
the wordless region of the emotions, and become in turn the lord and 
minister of feeling — sometimes calling up images of beauty and 
power, at others giving an inexpressible relief to the heart, by 
clothing its aspirations with a certain harmonious form; — of all 
this the Engli.sh people know nothing. And as English music is 
jingle and noise, so the musician is the noisemaker for the people, 
and nothing more. Even amongst the upper classes, except in some 
few cases, it has been too much the fashion to regard the musician as 
a kind of servile apjiendage to polite society; and no doubt this 
treatment has reacted disastrously upon musicians in England, so 
that many of them aro or become what society assumes them to be — 
uncultivated men, in any true sense of the word. And this will bo so 
until music is felt here, as it is felt in Germany, to be a kind of 
necessity — to be a thing without which the heart pines and the 
emotions wither — ^a need, os of light, and air, and fire. 

Things are improving, no doubt. When genius, both creative and 
executive, has been recognised over and over again as devoted to 
music, even a British public has had thoughts of patting the gods on 
the back. There is a growing tendency to give illustrious musicians 
the same position which has lieen granted in almost every age and 
country to illustrious poets and painters. Lot us hope that refined 
musicians, even though not of the highest genius, may ore long meet 
with a like honourable reception. Why has this not been the case 
hitherto ? Wo reply, because England is not a musical country. 
The first step is to awaken in her, or force upon her, the appreciation 
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of music as an art. That is tho stage we are now at. Tho second 
stage is to create a national school of composers — ^this is what w e 
hope to arrive at. 

The contrast between indigenous art and exotic art always 
marked. When the people love spontaneously, there is enthusiasm 
and reverence for the artist and his work. Where or when in this 
country will ever be seen a multitude like the crow'd which followed 
Cimabue’s picture of tho Madonna through the sti'eets of Flon*n(*e, 
or, the mournful procession that accompanied Mendelssohn to his 
grave? 

When art has to be grafted on to a nation, it is received fastidiously 
at first — the old tree likes not tho taste of tho new sop. AVhen the 
graft succeeds, and the tree brings forth good fruit, the people 
pluck it mid eat it- admiringly, but ages sometimes elapse before it 
becomes a staff of life to them. But let art be indigenous, as in 
Greece of old, in modem Italy, in Germany, even in France, and 
every mechanic will carve and sculpt, every boor will sing and 
listen to real music, every shopman will have an intuitive taste and 
arrange his wares to the best possible advantage. In India the 
commonest wo rkman will set colours for the loom in such a manner 
as to ravish the eye of the most cultivated European artist. In the 
German refreshment rooms of the recent Paris Exhibition, there 
were rough bands working steadily through the symphonies of 
Mozart nnd Haydn, whilst the public were never found so intent on 
aauer kraut and sausagesas not to applaud vociferously at the end, 
and aometimea even encore an adagio. Fan<^ the frequenters of 
Crelnome encoring Mozart's Symphony, No. Op. ! 

However, the people have their music, and it is of 110 use to deny 
it ; and the marks of patronage bestowed upon balladoinongers, 
one*eyed harpers, asthmatic flutes, grinders and bands from Vatcr- 
land," arc sufficient to inspire the sanguine observer with hopes 
for the future. 

When a man cannot feed himself, the next best thing is to get a 
friend to do it for him. It cannot be denied that the English of all 
classes have shown great liberality in importing and paying for all 
kinds of foreign music as well as in cherishing such scanty germs as 
there happen to bo around them. A . musician of any kind is less 
likely to starve in England than in any other country, from, the 
organ-grinder who loimges with his lazy imperturbable smile before 
the area railings, os who should say, " If 1 don’t get u copper hme 
I shall round the comer, and no matter," to tho sublime^naestro 
(Beethoven) who, abandoned in the hour of sidbmss and poverty by 
his own countrymen, received, upon his death-bed an honorarium of 
£100 from the London Philharmonic Society. 
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English, managers were the first who introduced the scale of 
(ixorbitfint salaries now paid to opera singers and a few of the best 
instrun)entalists. Wo believe the system began with Malibrani but 
i^ngniiiiii was so well aware of our extravagant foible, that he 
doubled the prices of admission whenever ho played at the Opera 
House. It is the old story — humming birds at the North Pole and 
ice in tlio tropics will be found equally expensive. 

We l^ave now said the worst that can bo said about music in 
England ; all the rest shall be in mitigation of the above criticisjn. 
“ May it please your highness,” says Griffith, in Jlenry Vlll.f ** to 
hear me speak his good now.” 


11. 

It is certainly true that if we do not sow the seed we provide an 
admirable soil. Let the English' people once receive an impression^ 
and it will be held with a surprising tenamty. When Madame 
Grisi, at the age of one hundred — ^beautifhl for ever but perfeetiy' 
inaudible— shall advance to the footlights to take her farewell benefit, 
those of us who are still alive will flock to see her, and strew her 
path with flowers as fadeless as herself. But let a musical seed of any 
kind but once take root, and it will spread with an amazing rapidity. 

Fifty-five years ago the old Philharmonic was without a rival. 
Every year some now clu>f-d*mt9re was produced, and at each com 
cert the English public was taught to expect two long symphonies, 
besides classical concertos, relieved only by a song or two as a kind 
of musical salts to prevmit downright collapse. This discipline 
was thought by some to be too severe ; but a little knot of con- 
noisseurs maintained that in the symphonies of Haydn and Mozart 
wore to be found the most precious treasures of music, and people 
hitherto only accustomed to instrumental music as an accompani- 
ment to vocal, began to listen with a growing interest to purely 
orchestral performances. Haydn and Mozart soon became popular, 
but Beethoven was long a stumbling-block, and although held in great 
veneration, and at all times most liberally treated by the Philhar- 
monic Society, yet even that advanced body took some time to 
unravel the mysteries of the great 0 minor, and for j'^ars after 
Beethoven’s death his greatest orchestral works were to a large 
majority of English ears as sounding brass and tinkling cymbaL 

It is impossible to overrate the influence of the old Philharmonic 
upon musical taste in England, but it did not long stand alone. 
A gold mine may be opened by a solitary band of diggers, but the 
road leading to it soon becomes crowded ; a thousand other breach^ 
are speedily made. We have seen daring the last few years the 
swarms of daily papers which have sprung up round the-Ttates; the 
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same remark applies to tho crop of quarterlies around tho Ediuhuryh ; 
the cheap magazines round the Conilti// ; exhibitions round that of 
1851 ; and, we may add, orchestral societies round tho old Phil- 
harmonic. 

We may fairly date the present wave of musical progress in this 
countrj' from the advent of Mtaidelssolin. It is now more than thirty 
years ago since he appeared at tho I’hilhannonic, and, botli as 
conductor and pianist, literally carrietl all before hini. Ho brought 
with him that reverence for art, and that high smise of the artist’.s 
calling, without which art is likely to degoncrato into a mere 
pastime, and the artist himself into a charlatan, Tho young com- 
poser read our native bands some useful lessons. Himself tho che- 
valier of music , — !fffns jX'Kr <‘t mm rvprorhe^ — sensitive indeed to 
criticism, but still more alive to the honour of his art, ho could not 
brook the slightest insult or slur put upon music. Gifted with a rare 
breadth and sweetness of disposition, his ire began to bo drca<lod as 
much as he himself was admiretl and beloved. 

iVt a time when Schubert was known here only by a few songs, 
Mendelssohn brought over the magnificent symphony in 0 (lately per- 
formed at the Crystal Palace), together with his own Ihty Bias overture 
in MS. Tho parts of Schubert’s sjnnphony were distributed to the 
band. ISEendelssohn was ready at his desk, — tho baton rose. — the 
romantic opening was taken, — ^but after the first few lines, signs of 
levity caught the master’s eye. He closed the score ; — the gentlemen 
of the band evidently considered the music rubbish, and, amidst some 
tittering, collected tho parts, which were again deposited in the 
portfolio. 

** Now for your overture, Herr Mendelssohn ! ” was the cry. 

“ Pardon me ! ” replied the indignant composer, v.'ith all calm ; 
and taking up his hat, he walke<l out of the room. 

Kay Bias went back to Geimany, but the le.sson was not soon 
forgotten. 

After living amongst us just long enough to complete and produce 
his master-piece, the Elijah, at Hirmingham, ho died (1847), leaving 
behind him an illustrious school of disciples, of whom Dr. yterndale 
Bennett may be named chief, and to that new school, as well us to 
the old-C8tabIi.shed Philharmonic, »Society, may be traced the rapid 
increase of orchestral societies and orchestral concerts in .Knglund. 
In looking back through the lust fil'teen yeai\s, the difficulty is to 
choose one's oxamplos. 

The growing popularity of the orchestra is a sure sigA of the 
popular progress in music. Ballad singiiig and solo playing, in 
dealing with distinct ideas and accented melmlics, and by infusing 
into the subject a kind of personal interest in tho pcriormance, 
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depend upon many quite unmusical adjuncts for their success; but 
orchestral playing, in dealing chiefly with harmony, brings us 
directly into the abstract region of musical ideas. The applause 
which follows “ Coming thropgh the Rye,” is just as often given to 
a pretty face or a graceful figure as to the music itself ; and when 
people encore Bottesini or ’VATcuiawski, it is often only to have 
another stare at the big fiddle, the romantic locks, or the dramatic 
sang-froid of these incomparable artists ; but the man who applauds 
a sympliony, applauds no words or individuals, — he is come into the 
region of abstract emotion, and if ho does not understand its sove- 
reign language, he will hear about as much as a colour-blind man 
will sec by looking into a prism. It is a hopeful sign when the 
people listen to Gennan bands in the streets. A taste for penny ices 
proves that the common people have a glimmering of the straw- 
berry creams which Mr. Gunter prepares for sixpence; and the 
frequent consumption of ginger-pop and calves’ head broth, indicate 
a confirmed, though it riay be hopeless, passion for champagne and 
turtle-soup. No one will say that the old Philharmonic in any sense 
supplied music for the people, but the people heard of it and damoured 
for it, and in obedience to the spirit of the age the man arose who 
was able to give them as near an approach to the loftier depart- 
ments of music us the masses could appreciate. 

The immortal Mons. Jui.liex, who certainly wielded a most 
magical white b&ton, and was generally xmderstood to wear the 
largest Avhitc waistcoat ever seen, attracted immense, enthusiastic, 
and truly popular crowds to his truly popular concerts. Knowing 
little about the science of music, and glad, says rumour, to avail him- 
self of more learned scribes in arranging his own matchless polkas 
and quadrilles, he had the singular merit of finding himself on 
all occasions inspired with the most appropriate emotions. From 
the instant he appeared before a grateful public to the moment 
when, exhausted by more than human efforts, he sank into his 
golden fautouil, !Mons. Jullien was a sight I The very drops upon 
his Parian brow were so many tributaiy gems of enthusiasm to 
the cause of art. Not that Mons. Jullien ever lost his person- 
ality, or forgot himself in that great cause. The wave of his silken 
pocket-handkerchief, with the glittering diamond rings, seemed to 
say, “ There, there, my public ! tlie fire of genius consumes me — ^but 
I am yours ! ” 

But without further pleasantry, it must be acknowledged that the 
irresistible Jullien took the English public by storm, and having won, 
he mado an admirable use of his victory. Besides his band in 
Tendon, detachments travelled all over the ctmntry, and spread far 
and wide currents of the great control tiro that blazed in the 
metropolis. 
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Those grand triumphs at the Surrey Gardens, when the Jullion 
orchestra, overlooking the artificial lake, rang through the summer 
evenings, and sent its echoes reverberating through the mimic fortress 
of Gibraltar, or the magic caves presently to be lit up by forty thousand 
additional lamps ! Happy hours ! we remember them in the days of 
our early youth ! No summer evenings in the open air seem now so full 
of ecstasy ; no fireworks explode with such regal and unprecedented 
splendour; must it be confessed? no music can come again with 
such a weird charm as that which filled the child’s car and ravished 
the child’s heart with a new and ineffable tremor of delight. But it 
was the music, not the scenery, not the fireworks alone. It was 
hardly a display of fireworks, assiste<l by Mons, Jullien’s band, — it 
was Mons. Jullien’s band ac<iomx)anied by fireworks ! It would be 
wrong, however, to imply that these concerts were supported merely 
by big drums and skyrockets. 

We do not think Mons. Jullicn ever got due credit for the large 
mass of good classical music he was in the habit of introducing. 
Besides the finest German overtures, we have heard movements from 
Haydn, Mozart, and Beethoven’s symphonies admirably executed by 
him ; of course without the repose and intellect of a classical con- 
ductor, but without offensive sensationalism, and with perfect 
accuracy. 

Upon the shoulders of the late lamented Mr. Mellon descended 
the mantle of Mons. JuUien. If Mellon’s concerts lacked the romance 
and unapproachable fire that went out udth the brilliant Frenchman, 
they retained all that could be retained of his system, and gave it 
additions which his perseverance had made possible, but which he 
had probably never contemplated. We notice the same care in 
providing the first soloists. 

BoTtEsmi, whose melodies floated in the open air over the Surrey 
Gardens, and filled the world with a new wonder and delight, was 
again heard under the dome of Covent Garden. 

M. SrvoRi — the favourite pupil of Paganini, who seems to have 
inherited all the flowing sweetness of the great magician without a 
spark of his demoniac fury — ^appeared, and filled those who remem- 
bered the master with a strange feeling, as though at length. 

Above all pain, yet pitying all distress,” 

the master’s soul still flung to earth faint fragments from the choirs 
that chime 

“ After the chiming of the eternal spheres.” i 

Mons. Levy, on the comet, and Mons. Wieniawski, on the violin, 
are the only other real instrumental sensations that have been pro* 
dooed at these concerts. * 
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At any time instrumental genius is n»e,. and of the numbers who are 
first-rate, only a few feel equal to stilling, tbe noisy, half-trained audi- 
ences usually fovmd at promenade concerts. When we have mentioned 
Chopin, Liszt, Thalberg, Mendelssohn, Madame Schumann, Madame 
Goddard, Rubinstein, and HaU4, on the piano ; De BerLot, Paganini, 
Ernst, Yieuxtemps, Wieniawski, and Joachim, on the violin ; Linley 
and Piatti on the violiucello ; Dragonetti and Bottesini on the contras 
basso ; Konig and Levy on the comet, the roll of solo-instrumentalists 
during the last fifty years may very nearly be closed. And of the 
above men, some, like Chopin, Halle, and Joachim, never oared to 
face, strictly speaking, popular audiences ; but those who did were 
usually secured by the popular orchestras of Jullien and Mellon, and 
by the givers of those intolerable bores called monster concerts, — 
we need only specify^e annual concerts of Messrs. Benedict and 
Glover. 

in. 

The immense advance of tho popular mind is remarkably illus- 
trated by tho change in the ordinary orchestral programme. We 
have now Mozurt nights, and Beethoven nights, and Mendelssohn 
nights. Not bits of symphonies, but entire works are now listened 
to, and movements of them are encored by audiences at Covent 
Garden. Wo have heard the Scotch symphony and the “Power of 
Soimd” received with discrimination and applause. A certain critical 
spirit is creeping into these audiences, owing to the large infusion of 
really musical people who are on the look-out for good programmes, 
and invariably support them. 

The old and new Philharmonics, the Loudon Musical Society, 
.1 ullien, Mellon, Arditi, and last — and' greatest of all — ^the Crystal 
Palace band, have no doubt supplied a want, but they have also created 
ono. They have taught thousands to care about good music. They 
have taught those who did care to be more critical. The time is 
gone by when the Philharmonic had it all its own way, or when 
only the 'Wealthy could hear fine music, or when the public generally 
was thankful for small mercies. The ears of the public have grown 
sharp. When musical amateurs now to hear a symphony, they 
know what they go for, and they know, too, whether they get it. 
They hear the Italian Symphony by the Crystal Palace band on 
Saturday afternoon, and on the following Monday evening at 
Mellon’s, and by-and-by at the Philharmonic, and there is no possi- 
bility of evading a damaging comparison. Tho members of the 
Crystal Palace band, from playing every day all the year round 
together imder the same admirable conductor, have achieved' an 
exoellonce hitherto unknown in England. 

Tho office of conductor is no sinecure. The position of the four 
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or five conductora before iho public in England is accurately gauged, 
and the merits of each new aspirant to fame are eagerly discussed. 

Mr. Ma:!{ks, of the Crystal Palace band, is the finest classical con- 
ductor in England. The refinements gone into by the bond in play- 
ing Beethoven’s symphonies are only to be compared to the rendering 
of Beethoven's sonatas by M. Clmrles Hnll^. The wind is simply 
matchless, and blows as one man ; the wind acoorapnnimeul in the 
Italian symphony to the slow movement commonly cuIUhI “ The 
March of the Pilgrims,” has all the evenness and dead arouracy of 
the koy-board. But it is more than a key-board — it is a key- 
board vith a soul — it sounds like an inspired organ. If we might 
venture on a criticism, we would suggest a ei'rtain breadth of style 
and repose of manner as appropriate to the groat, slow niovemonts 
of Beethoven. AVhere Mr. AIaun.s appears to us to be alrsolulely 
impeccable, is ii\ his rendeidng of Schubert, and the groiiJ orebestral 
overtures of AVebev and 3i[endelssolm. Not that anyone in England 
could produce Schumann’s works as ho dot's, but the name of Hobert 
Schumann opens up a field of absorbing inquiry which we must not 
allow oui*sclves to enter upon. 

The late Mr. Melixjn, without tho fire of genius, brought groat 
vigour of talent, ix*rsevorance, and ingenuity to bear upon his band. 
The French brilliancy of JulUen was replacetl in Mellon by a eart'fnl 
calculation of cfiect. In comparing bis band with that of the f'rystal 
Palace, we must always remember that he was less favourably situatetl 
in three particulars. Ilis band was larger and less choicely selectcfl, 
it rehearsed less frequently, and was bound to cater iir)r rough, 
mixed audiences. His work was thus less noble, but more popular. 
To adapt the wonls of the late Dr. AV'^hewell, in speaking of the poets 
Ixn^gfellow and Tennyson, “ lie was appreciated by thousands whoso 
tastes rendered them inacce.ssiblc to tho harmonies of tho greater 
masters.” 

The attempted imitations of ^klcllon’s concerts by Signor AuntTi 

and M. Julliex were felt by all to be failures. Tho theatre 

was never half full, and tho performances indifferent. In all jiroba- 

bilitv thev will not be revived. 

« • 

Tho ve(;ont contiiitiulion of Mc'llon’.s concerts under Signor Bot- 
TEsiNi must be spoken of iji very diftei'ont terms. Tho c.lassicnl 
music is not so well done, but tho emcmhlc is admirable ; and 
the presence of a master, though a somewhat careless one, is felt 
throughout. Signor Bottesini’s opera-conducting delighted even a 
Paris audience. Ilis classical taste is also very fine ; the simplest 
accompaniment played by him, and the simplest selection arranged 
by him, disjday the same tact and genius ; nor is it wonderful to find 
him pass from the skilled soloLst to the conductor’s desk, and wield 
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the Mton with a grace and power worthy of thd firat ' contra-basso in 
the world, and th^ third best billiard player in^^^rope'. 

A strange new dgore has startled the public out of all composure 
and gravity this season. Every night in the middle of the concert, 
a slim and dandified young man, with a profuse black beard and 
moustache, would step jauntily on to tho platform vacated by Signor 
Bottesiui. His appearance was the signal for frantic applause, to 
which, fiddle and bow in hand, he bowed good-humouredly ; then, 
turning sharp round, ho would seem to’ catch the eye of every one 
in the band, and raising his violin bow, would plunge into one of 
those rapturous dance tunes which once heard could never be for- 
gotten. Now shaking his bow at tho distant drummer, egging on 
the wind, picking up the basses, turning fiercely on the other stringed 
instruments; then stamping, turning a pirouette, and dashing his 
bow down on his own fiddle-strings, the clear twanging of the 
Si’KAUss violin would be heard for some moments above all the rest. 
Presently tho orchestra sways as one man into the measure, which 
flows capriciously — ^now tearing along, then suddenly languishing, 
at the will of the magical and electric violin. Johaxn* Strauss 
danced, pit and boxes danced, the very lights winked in time ; every- 
body and everything seemed turned into a waltz or a galop, by 
yonder inexorable “ Pied piper,” until some abrupt clang brought 
all to a close, and the little man was left bowing and smiling, and 
capering backwards, to an audience beside themselves with delight. 
Nothing of the kind has been seen in England before, and all that 
cun bo said is, that of its kind it is simply inimitable. 

It is a transition as sudden as any to be found in the Strauss 
dances to pass from Herr Joiianx Str.-iuss to Dr. Sterndale Bexxett. 

Dr. Bennett’s conducting is without the cis dcida of Mendelssohn, 
or tho imposing personality of Costa. It nevertheless possesses great 
charm for his numerous admirers, and is full of refinement and quiet 
power. This illustrious musician is better understood in Germany 
than in England. 

Two rising conductors are now before the public. Mr. Arthur 
Sullivan and Mr. W. G. Cusins. The first presides over the Civil 
Service orchestra, the second is the esteemed conductor of the old 
Philharmonic. 

Mr. SuixiVAN is endowed with splendid original gifts. The temp- 
tation, first, not to select from the storehouse of his ideas those fit 
to bo retained and elaborated, and, secondly, to publish all that he 
writes,®is no doubt common to Mr. Sullivan tind all other men of fluent 
and abundant thought.' A speaker who can always go on when ho 
gets upon his legs is sometimes tempted to rise without due prepara- 
tion. It is not much speaking or writing, but much publishing, which 
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should bo guarded against. Mendelssohn used to soy, “ I inuko a point 
of writing every day^ whether I have any ideas or not,” but his eare 
to write often was surpassed by his care to withhold what ho had 
written. A clover composer can always turn out gilt ginger-bread 
to order, and some will take the glitti'r for gold and tlio cake for 
wholesome fnal ; but, after all, it is better to bo than to scorn. As a 
composer, Mr. Sullivan can be almost whatever he choosi s to be ; as 
a conductor he ought to become the first in England. 

Mr. W. G. Ci'sixs at the Philharmonic won great tavour last 
season with that critical audience. The care which ht* l>estbwed 
on rehearsals, the careful though quaint selection of hispmgriimiues, 
the noble soloists (r.<7., Herron Joachim and Pubinstcin, ami Madame 
Schumann), and the now chef-d*wnrr{'s which he pr(Hluce<l, made last 
season altogether one of the most brilliant of many brilliant prede- 
cessors. 

Wo have reserved the name of M. CJosta until now, that wo might 
speak of him in connection with the opera and oratorio. About the 
progress or decadence of the op^a we shfdlsay but little. We regard 
it, musically, philosophically, and ethically, as an almost unmised evil. 
Its very constitution seems to us false, and in Germany, either tacitly 
or avowedly, it has always been felt to be so. 

Mozart no doubt wrote operas, but the influence of Italy was then 
dominant in music, and determined its form even in Germany. The 
Climenza di Tito id its feebleness is a better illustration of this than Don 
Juan in its great nu’ght. Schubert in Alfon^ and Estrella broke down, 
liopelessly hampered by stage requirements. Spohr’s Jesmnda was 
never successiul, and he abandoned opera writing, Weber singularly 
combined the lyric and dramatic elements, and succeeded in making 
his operas of Oberon and Der Freischnlz almost philosophical without 
Iming dull. Mendelssohn avoided opera with a keen instinct, and 
selected the truer forms of oratorio, cantata, and occasional music, 
of which take as supremo examples, the Elijah, Walpttryis Narhf, 
Antigone, and Midsummer Night*s Dream. Wagner in despair has 
been driven, in Tannhduser and Lohengrin, into wild theories of opera, 
devoid, as it seems to us, both of Italian ndieete and sound German 
])hiloBophy. Schumann, avoiding all scenic effect, found m Paradise 
and the Peri a form as charming and appropriate as it is true to the 
first principles of art. 

Beethoven wrote the best opera in tho world simply to prove that 
he could do everything, but tho form was even then a concession to 
what was least commendable in Gorman taste ; and the overtu'rc was 
written four times over, with tho colossal irony of one who, although 
he would not stoop to win, yet knew how to compel the admiration 
of the woiid. 
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Tho truth is simplo. The opera is a mixture of two things which 
ought tilways to he kept distinct — tho sphere of musical emotion and 
tho sphere of dramatic action. It is not true, under any circum- 
stances, that people sing songs with a knife through them. The 
war between the stage and music is internecine. We have only to 
glance at a first-rate libretto, e.g., that of Gounod’s Faunt, to sec that 
the pliiy is miserably spoiled for tho music. We have only to think 
of any stock opera to see that the music is hampered and impeded in 
its do^ t'lopmcnt by the play. Controversy upon this subject will, of 
course, rage fiercely. Meanwhile irreversible principles of art must 
be not<‘d. 

Mtii'ic expresses the emotions which attend certain characters and 
situations, but not tho characters and situations themselves ; and the 
two schools of opera have arisen out of this distinction. The Italian 
school wrongly assumes that music can express situations, and thus 
gives prominence to the situations. The German school, when 
opera has been forced upon it, has striven with the fallacy involved 
in its constitution by maintaining that the situation must be reduced 
and made subordinate to the emotion which accompanies it, and 
which it is the business of music to express. Thus the tendency of 
the German opera is to make the scene as ideal as possible. The 
more unreal the scene, tho more philosophical, because the contradic- 
tion to common-sense is less shocking in what is professedly unreal 
than in ,what professes to represent real things, but does so in an 
unnatural manner. Weber was impelled by a true instinct to select 
an imreal mhe-en-seeHe, in connection with which he was not able to 
express real emotions. Oberon and Dcr Freischutz are examples of 
this. 

In every drama there is a progressive history of emotion. This, 
and not tho outward event, is what music is fitted to express, and 
this truth has been seized by Germany, although in a spirit of com • 
promise. In tho Italian school the music is nothing but a series of 
situations strung together by flimsy orchestration and conventional 
recitatives, as in tho Sonnamhula. 

In the German and Franco-German schools of Weber, Meyer- 
beer, and Gounod tho orchestra is busy throughout developing the 
history of the emotions. The recitatives are as important as the 
arias, and tho orchestral interludes os important as the recitatives, 
Wagner, in his anxiety to reduce tho importance of situations and 
exalt that of emotions, bereaves us of almost all rounded melody in 
the Lohengrin, Weber in Oberon works out his choruses like 
classical movements, almost independently of situations. Meyerbeer 
greatly reduces the importance of his arias in the Frophkte ; and 
Gounod in Faust runs such a power of orchestration through the 
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whole opera, that not oven the passionato scene in the pudoTi can 
reduce the instruments which explain its emotional t'hwi'jils to a 
secondary importance. 

In spite of &11 drawbacks, it is not diliicult to sec why the ojjcru 
does, and probably will for some time, retain its j)()pulari(y. 'I’hc 
public in all aj?os are children, and are led like children, lad one 
person clap, and others are .sure to follow. IjOt but a clown laugh, 
and the whole house will giggle. A long drama is a little d\dl 
without music; much music is a little dull w'ithout scen« •!•>'. Mix 
the two, in howevec unreasoning a manner, and the dull or inlol- 
loidual element in each is kept out of sight, and w'ill be swallowed 
unsuspiciously. It is the old story of the powder in the jam. 

Wo say nothing agoinst music being associated urith situations, 
as in the Mithmnmer Nighf& Dream, or as in an oratorio. It is only 
when music is made part of the .situation that it is misapplied. Let 
the event be in all cases left to the imagination ; but if it be expressed, 
then the more imaginative and suggestive the expression, the le>s the 
violence done to common-sense. The cantata and oratorio ai*e the 
forms which with some modification will probably i)revail over the 
opera. "WTien Mr. Santley appears in Exeter Hall as Elijah, in a 
tail coat and white kid glovc.s, no one is otfended, and every one is 
impressed, because he does not pretend to ropnKlucc the .situation, 
but merely to paint in word.s and music its approijriate emotion, 
leaving the rest to be supplietl by the imagination of the audience. 
But let Mr. Santley put on a camcr.s-hair shirt, and appear other- 
wi.se in the wild and scanty raiment of the Hebrew prophet, — let 
him sing inside a pasteboard cave, or declaim from the summit of a 
w'ooden Carmel, and our reverence is gone — our very emotions at 
the sublime music are chocked by the farcical unreality of the w'holo 
thing. 

The other night we were di.scus.sing w'ith Ilerr Ttubinstcin a 
favourite plan of his to put the whole of Genesis on the stage with 
sacred music, when the poet, Mr. Browning, who was present, 
observed, that Englishmen’s traditional sense of reverence for the 
Bible stories would not suffer them to witness its scenes brought 
before the footlights. This is perfectly true. But why is it w) P 
Because the more strongly we feel the importance of a story, the 
less can we bear to see it presented in a perfectly irrational manner, 
such as ojMira presentation must always bo. 

Mr. Costa is the most popular conductor in England. Without 
putting forward, as far as we know, any .definite theories on the Subject 
of romantic and classical music, he has accepted facts and done the 
best that could be done for the opera and the concert-room. To 
Signor Arditi’s knowledge of stage effect, he unites a breadth of 
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(iOTidcptioii, a wifi? sympathy, and a powerful physique, which 
tnmides him to uuilertuke, and to carry throug;h, oratfU’ios on a scalo 
hitherto unknown, ^ 

The di'umatic gifts and sensational effects which are almost out 
of place in lOxcter Hall, are all needed in coping with the cxitmdod 
space and the multitudinous bund and chorus of the Handel 
orcliesira. Mr. Costa is felt to bo the onl}' man equal to such a task. 
Oil these occasions the fewer solos the bettor, and the summer opera 
concerts are altogether a mistake. The Ixrarl in Eyypt is the only 
thing which is of the slightest use under the central transept. Even 
Mendelssohn’s choruses are thrown away. No one heeds the in- 
tricate arabesque work of the violins and subtle counterpoint of the 
wind. The crowded scores of modem composers were never inten^d 
for, and should never be produced before, giant audiences. But 
still less should great singers tear themselves to pieces simply in 
contending with space. Mr. Sims Beeves at the Crystal Palace is no 
bettor than a penny trumpet in Westminster Abbey. 

Wo might be expected here to notice the various .societies of 
sacred music, but the .subject is too wide, embracing occlcsia.stical 
music generally, and wo cannot now enter upon it. We may, how- 
evt'r, observe in passing, the popular progress made in this depart- 
ment. The people during the past year, for the fii'st time in England, 
have listone.l to shilling oratorios, at the Agricultural Hull in the 
East, and at 8t. (jroorge’s Hall in the "West End of London. And 
who cannot bear joyful witness to the change that has passed over the 
clioirs of churches and chapels during the last twenty years i’ 

Music is thus approaching in England to what it has ever been 
in Germany — a running commentary upon all life, the solace of a 
nation’s cares, the companion of its revelry, the minister of its plea- 
sure, and the inspired aid to its devotion. 

IV. 

If we now enter for a moment the music-halls of the metropolis, 
Avo shall notice that the happy change is extending downwards. 
Thcmembera of our cathedral choirs do not disdain to produce before 
these once despised, and it must be confessed, sometime equiv-ocal audi- 
oucos, the part-songs of Mendelssohn and the ballads of Schubert. 

In the bettor class establishments AA'hole evenings pass Avitbout 
anything occurring on the stage to oftend the delicacy of a lady ; 
Avhilst, if wo go loAver, aa'c shall Hud the* penny gafts, and public- 
liouse concerts, coarse, it may be, but on the AV^hole moral, and 
contrasting most favourably Avith anything of tlie kind in France,* 

• See two admirablo ossiays on “ Aru and Poptilar Amuseme&t,’’ m “ Views and 
Opinions,” by that ingenious writer, Matthew Browne. 

A'on. Vll. E 
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There is one other brancli of strictly junmlur music whii li sc'tuus to 
be consulortHl beneath the attention ot‘ serious critics; but nothing 
popular should be held beneath the attention of tlioughtful ptM>])le — 
we allude to fhe JS'egro Mohnlists now representcsl by ihe Christy 
Minstrels. About twenty yeurs ago a band of eulhu-iasts, some 
bhick.bv nature, others by art, invaded our shores, brj aging with 
them what certainly were nigger bones and banjos, and what pro- 
fessed to be negro melodies. The sensation which tli y produ(;ed 
wa.s legitiiuatt', and their succes.s was well de.serv<'d. The lirst 
melodies were no doubt curiou.s ami original ; they were i he oilspring 
of the natundly musical organization of the negro a.s it t ante iit eon- 
tact with the forms of Auierieo-Kurop»*an juelody. The negro mind, at 
wt)rk upon civilized intisic, produces the same kind of thing as the 
negro mind at work ui)on Christian theology. The‘pj>»duet is not 
tt> be despised. The negro's religion i.s singidarly childlikis l)lain- 
tive, and emotional. It is uIm* singularly diNtinct and i liaraet eristic. 
Jiotli hi.s religion and his music aris»> partly from his inipulsixi' 
nature, and partly trom his .servile c()udition. Tlu* tugro is mori* 
really inu.sical than the Englishman. If he has a nation ('tm rging 
into civilization, his music is national. I'ntil very lately, as his 
people are one in colour, .so were they one in calamity, and singing 
often merrily with the tears wet upon liis ebtmy clu'ck, no rect>rd of 
his joy or sorrow is unaccompanied by a cry of melody or a wail 
of plaintive and hannouiou.s melancholy. If we could tliAest our- 
selvc.s of prejudice, the songs that Hoot down the (.Hiio river art' 
one in feeling and character with the sotigs of the Hebrew cap- 
tives by the waters of Babylon. We find in, then» the same 
tale of bereavement and sepai'ation, the same irreparable sorrow, 
the same simple faith and childlike adoration, the same pas- 
sionate sweetness, like mu.sic in the night. As might have been 
.supposed, the parody of all lhi.s, gone through at St. James’s Hall, doe.s 
not convey much of the spirit of genuine negro melody, and the manti- 
facture of national music carried on briskly by sham niggers in Eng- 
land is as much like the original article as a penny w'oodcut is like a 
line engraving. Still, such us it is, the entertainment is popular, and 
yet bears somo impress of its peculiar and romantic origin. The 
scent of the roses may be said to hang round it still. We cherish 
no malignant feeling toward.s those amiable gentlenmn at St. Janjes’s 
Hall, whose ingenioas fancy has pftinted them so much blacker than 
they really are, and who not unfrwjuenlly betray their lily-white 
nationality through a thin though sudorific disguise; wei admit 
both their j)opularity and their skill ; but wo are Imund to sa^ 
that we "mine even in such pretty tunea os ‘‘ Beautiful fStar,” 
and such tremendous successes as “Sally, come up," the distinc- 
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tivo clijirm and original pathos which characterised “Mary Blanc” 
and “ 1 iucy Neal.” 

V. 

"NVo cannot close without alluding to one other class of music. 

As opera is the most irrational and unintcllcctual form of music, 
so that class of cabinet music called stringed quartotts is the most 
intelb'ctual. The tiaie musician enters as it were the domestic 
sanctuary of music, when he sits down to listen to, or to take part 
in, a stringed quartett. Tlio time has gone by when men like 
Ijoi'd Chesterfield could speak of a fiddler with contempt. Few 
l)eoj)le would now inquire with the languid fop, “what fun 
there is in four fellows sitting opposite each other for hours and 
scrajiing catgut ; ” most people understand that in this same process 
the cultivated musician finds the most precious opportunities for 
quiet mental analysis and subtle contemplation. 

The greatest masters wrote their choicest thoughts in this form — it 
is one so easily commanded and so satisfying. The three varieties 
of tlu' same instrument — violin, viola, and vioHnccllo — all possessing 
conimou properties of sound, but each with its own ix;cnliar quality, 
embrace an almost unlimited compas.s, and an equally wide sphere of 
musical expression. 

Tlio (piurtctt is a musical microcosm, and is to the sj-mphony 
what a vignette in water-colours is to a large oil-painting. The 
groat quartett writers are certainly Haydn, Mozart, and Beethoven. 
lla\'du is the true-model. He attempts nothing which four A’iolins 
cannot do ; the parts are exquisitely distributed, scrupulous justice is 
done to each instrument, and the form is perfect. Mozart’s quartett 
is equally perfect, as such, but much bolder and mure spont^eous. 
Beethoven carried quartett writing, os he did every other branch 
of music, into hitherto untrodden regions, but, with the sure instinct 
of the most balanced of all geniuses, never into inappropriate ones. 
Fascinating as are the quartetts of Spohr and ilendelssohn, as 
quartetts we are bound to place them below the above great models. 
Spohr seldom distributed his parts fairly ; it is usually first violin 
with stringed accompaniment. Mendelssohn eonstantly forgets the 
limits of the legitimate quartett ; orchestral effects are constantly 
being attempted, and wo pine at intervals for a note on the horn, 
whilst the kettledrum is not unfrcquently suggested. Schubert can 
wander on for ever with four instruments, or with anything else — 
nmllifluOus, light-hearted, melancholy, fanciful by turns. When ho 
gets half-way through, there is no reason why he should »ot leave 
off, and when ho gets to the end there is no reason why he should 
not go on. But in this process form and unity ai*c often both lost. 

£ 2 
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Tlio chavaetci’isties DrSohumuun require separate atteinioji. Vndor 
the general headmg of quartett musip would bo conij)ris. d the addi- 
tion of the pianoforte in trios, qxuirtctts, and quintetts ; as also the 
addition of a honi, a duto, or clarionet, in sestotts and ocletts. 
Variety is always pleasant, but none of these combinations equal the 
stringed quartett in beauty of form or real power and Iwlanco of 
expression. The piano in a trio will eke out a good deal, but it 
usually results iu the strings accompanying tlio piano, or the piano 
accompanying tho strings. Mendelssohn’s two trios are small orchestral 
whirlwinds, and quite unique, but the fonn might bo ueriousl}' 
questioned. 

On the other hand, one feels the pianoforte in a quartett, or oven a 
quintett, as a kind of interloper — a sort of w’asp in u betvhivo — 
a sort of cuckoo in a hedge-sparrow’s nest. One w^oidd ratlu*r set' 
the natural bird there ; one would rather hove the .second violin in 
its place. Again, iu oetotts and sestetts, splendid as are some of thc.sr 
compositions, we feel the orchestral form is the one uiincil ut, ami 
consequently the poverty of the adopted one is constantly making 
itself felt. Space compels us to .speak mo-^t generally and nilhout 
even necessary qualiticntioii on these jwints, and we jjuss on to the 
quartett playing tliat ha.s of late years coiiio bct'orc the puhlic. 

Mysterious quartetts iu hack I'ooins and retired count ry-hou.se.s 
becoming more and more frequent, tho oxporimeut of public 
quartetts was at last made ; but they were to be for tho few. The 
Musical Union under Mr. Ella was the first .society u-hich provided 
this luxurv everv season. It .soon met with a formidable rival in 

•. V 

the quartett concerts at AVillis’s liooms, under Me.ssrs. fciainton, Hill, 
Piatti, and Cooper. lint tlie man and the hour were still to c-ome. 
The concerts were too select and too cxpen.sivc. ]Mr. Chappell Hew to 
the reJiCue Avith a chosen band of heroes, foi’emost amongst whom must 
always stand M. Joachim. 

M. Joachim i.s the greatest living violinist ; no man i.s .so nearly 
to the execution of music what Jiectliovi'ii was to its com- 
position. There is something massiAC, complete, and Ainerring 
about M. Joachim that lifts him out of the list of great liA'ing players, 
and plaiies him on a pedestal apart. Other men have their speciali- 
ties ; he has none. Others rise above or fall below themselves ; he i.s 
always himself, neither less nor more. lie Avields the sceptre of liis 
bow Avith the easy royalty of one bom to reign ; he plays Beethoven's 
concerto Avith the rapt infulliblu poAvor of a scer delivering lii.s 
oracle, and ho takes his seat at a quartett very much like Apollo 
entering Lis chariot to drive the houses of the sun. * 

The second violin of the usual Monday Popular quartett is Herr 
Pies, masterly and unobtrusive. The tenor, Mi*. Blagrove, Avho, 
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though an admirable first violin and a g^eat orchestral leader, knows 
how to shine anywhere, adorns the post of primo tenoro occupied 
by the late lamented Mr. Hill. Signor Fiatti, the only violoncello 
the public can bear to listen to as long as he lives, completes the best 
cast over heard in England. 

Other players constantly appear of various merits. Lotto, Wil- 
hclmg, and Strauss are the best substitutes which haye been pro> 
vided for the great Wieniawski. Why Mr. Carrodus has never been 
selected we are at a loss to conjecture. His late performances have ^ 
been quite remarkable enough to justify a trial. 

Mr. Charles Hall4 is usually seated at the piano, and as long as he 
is there the presence of a master is felt and acknowledged by aU. 

For one shilling any one can get a seat at these concerts, where 
he can hear perfectly, and enjoy the finest classical music played 
in the finest style. 

The crowded and attentive audience which assembles every Monday 
night throughout the season at St. James’s Hall is the latest and most 
decisive proof of the progress of music in England. Wlien an 
audience numbering some thousands is so easily and frequently found, 
it mattci*s little where it comes from. No doubt many connoisseurs 
are there, but many others also attend who have cultivated, and are 
cultivating, a general taste for certain higher forms of music, 
hitherto almost unknown in England. 

We hail the omen. We believe that every branch of .art has a 
high mission of its own in the constant regeneration of society. We 
believe that so great a power as music cannot remain for any length 
of time inactive — must either become the minister of degraded taste 
and feeling, or a lamp of life and the pure recreator of the human 
heart. 


H. R. Havv£is. 
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T Ill'jllE arc iiuuiy objcatiuus to the title wliieh I haw plaeetl at 
the head ol this essay. I wish 1 could have found a bettor. 
But tlie phrase Irish Church is ambiguous. Yon would all uudor- 
staud me to mean the Church which is in communion with the 
Chm-ch of England. But you might not like to think that that, 
CJiurch", by its very nature, oxcludcd the Irish Romanists. You 
might not like me to say that tliis Anglo-Irish Church, being Pro- 
testant, is not a branch of the Catholic Church. You might not like 
me to .say that, if it is a brancli of the Catholic Church, it can Ix' 
destroyed by the votes of the Brlti.sh Parliament. At all events, 1 
should not like to maintain any of these propo.sition.s. 1 therefore 
resort to the phrase Irish Church- or Irish Protestant- Establishment. 
The words arc familiar to us. They arc used by statesmen and 
writers of newsjfepors of all schools — by men who scarcely agree on 
any i^f^lil'icsfll or religious question. If some confusions attach to 
them, we may hope that, in the course of discussion, thoir moaning 
may become clearer. 

One perplexity does attach to the phrase Establi.shmont or^hista- 

* This oas.'iy was road to a socioty of clorffyinon in Novi-tnbor, 1866. Tho allusions 
in it to tlic ovents of that year have not boon altorod, nor liavo 1 added any rcloronco to 
the alleged opinions of tho Irish Uisliops on tho subject ot endowmonts. ho recent 
events or controvci-sies have, I think, affcotod tin; principbis witich I Kuvo i'nd<'iivourud 
to assert. 
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blished Cbtirob, which, I think, this application of it will help to 
remove. It is often supposed to be synonymous with the phrase 
l^ational Church. The Catholic Church,” we are often told, “ has 
a divine foundation. It stands on an imperisliable rook. The moment 
the idea of a Nation mingles with it, wo find ourselves in the midst 
of temporal arrangemeutH, pecuniary provisions, claims of dominion 
by secular rulers.” I hold this opinion to be utterly at variance 
with historical evidence. But it has taken such root, even in tho 
minds of thoughtful and serious men, that I could not hope to shake 
it inoi'oly by producing this evidence. We need some striking, pal- 
pable instance in which it is impossible to treat these two expressions 
as identical, before we can hope effectually to exhibit tho difference 
between tliem. Such an instance Ireland offers. Search the world 
over, and you will scarcely find an example of a more splendid 
cstablisliment than the one which the English Sovereign and Parlia- 
ment set up for the furtherance of the Protestant religion in that 
country. It is an establishment which appeals to our sympathies as 
supijorters of the reformed faith, as members of the Saxon race, as 
zealous lor the conversion and civilization of a race which we con- 
si<h'r inferior to ours. But will any one venture to speak of this 
cstabli.shnu'nt as a National Church ? Whatever else it may be, it is 
not that. Whatever titles it may have to our reverence, whatever 
great work it may bo doing, w'e cannot bestow’ that name upon it 
W’ithout being conscious of an absurdity and a contradiction. 

If we clear oui’selves of this impi'ession, wo shall, I think, do much 
greater justice to the Protestantism W’hich we profess, and be much 
bettor able to juflge whether the machinery of the Irish Establish- 
ment is likely to aid it or to injure it. 

The Protest of the sixteenth century was against a hierarchy which 
professcnl to bind all Christendom in one ; which really trampled upon 
the existence of each distinct nation of Christendom. It was a 
protest on behalf of tho sacredness of the national languages against 
that which assumed to bo the proper language of worsliip, and of the 
divine oracles. It was a protest for German life, Sw’iss life. Nether- 
land life, English life, Scotch life, against a universal system which 
was crushing life in every one of its manifestations. It was no protest 
against divine government or order, but for divine government and 
order. It said, “ The divine government has been superseded by the 
government of priests. We appeal fimn them to the righteous Lord 
whom they profess to serve, and w'ho they pretend has left the Church 
and the imi verse to their keeping.” The Reformers were not setting 
up secular rule; they conceived that no rule was so utterly and 
emphatically secular as the Papal. In attaching themselves to their 
own sovereigns when they refused to acknowledge the supremacy of 
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Glirist’s Vicar, they were returning to the authority of Clirist Him- 
self ; they wore recognising Him os the Xing of kings and Tjord of 
loi'ds. So fur as sccularity is associated, not with dominion, but with 
money, they were even more consciously and direcitly at war with 
secularity. The Heibrmation begiui with denouncing the most horrible 
of all sucritices that had been made, or could be made, at the shriiu'of 
Mammon : and the testimony against the sale of indulgences was 
only an example and prophecy of the warfare with tlie m^poti.-m, 
aimouy, prnvtival unltvlivi' in any powei- bul gohl, which liud its 

centre in the Court of Home, and which had inivclcd tlw ecclcshinticiil 
system of every countrv. 

This fight for the existence of nations, for the actual dominion 
of Ciod, for spiritual force against the force of money, was cariiwl on 
successfully or unsuccessfully in all the nations of Europe. It is 
the struggle of Cob* guy against the jwwer of the Uuisc faction and 
the French Court, of William of Orange against Philip II., of John 
Knox against Maiy Stuart. In every one of these eases it is tin* 
conflict of W'eakness agiiinst phy.sicul .strength. When the weakness is 
greatest, as in Holland and Scotland, the victory is most decisive. 
In England the circumstances are difl'erent. The monarch ultimately 
leads the battle again.st the Pope. But he lead.s because he repre- 
sents the nation. His protest, more strictly than that of the German 
princes after the Diet of Spiers, is a national protest. When under 
Edward VI. Protestantism assumes a dogmatic shape, it loses its 
moral strength and vitality. They can only be reco veiled by a period of 
downfall and persecution. Protestantism reappears under a sovereign 
who cares bttle about opinions, who rather dislikes the opinions 
which bear the Prole.stant stamp, but w’ho is determined to protest 
on behalf of her own authority, and is obliged to make that protest one 
on behalf of her people. Protestantism under Elizabeth was in the 
strictest sense English — a struggle for England against the Catholic 
league and the Society of Jesus. The arguments of divines against 
Papal doctrines went for very little, except so far as they appealed 
to the heart of the people against what they felt to bo a sj’stem of 
foreign tyranny — a tyranny which kept them from trusting in the 
God of their fathers. 

That being the case in this age, one feels what an enormous change 
is made in the substance of Protestantism, its accidents remaining 
the same, when it is used as an instrument for subjecting the Irish 
to the yoke of England. 

1 would not speak lightly of the many arguments which may have 
induced the statesmen and the divines in the ago of Elizabeth to look 
upon this work both os a political necessity and as a moral and religious 
duty. There were tribes in Ireland which England through the 
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whole Plantagenet period had been seeking to bring into some order — 
Avhich wore still turbulent. They were evidently open to spiritual 
influences. Learning had flourished among them. It was Law that 
they resisted ; the worth of that they appeared unable to appreciate. 
Poiuc had often interfered to bring their clergy into ecclesiastical 
orflor and something like moral disciidine, apparently with little 
success. But Ireland might be used as one of the Jesuit instruments 
for disturbing or recovering England. Wliat plan so plausible as 
to establish the Anglican religion by the side of the Anglican 
Government, to counteract tlie influences of the native Celtic priest- 
liood by men who u ouhl preach obedience to Law and Government, 
to counteract tlie effects of the llomish hierarchy by a more wealthy 
liiernrchy working in harmony with the Court and Parliament of 
"West mins ter ? What conversions might not be wrought by the 
splendour of such an establishment ! It must have seemed to prudent 
.and praciieal people a simple, or perhaps a double, rule of three sum. 
If Scotland had been revolutionized in the course of a few years by 
(he eflbrts of a few poor men, in what space of time might Ireland 
be revolutionized if the force of England were devoted to the task 
of giving it a I’rotestant character? At the beginning of the 
century a great portion of the lands of Scotland were in the hands 
of ecclesiastics. All their power Avas gone. The country was now 
governed to a great extent by the l*rcsbyterian ministers; the nobles 
bowed to their yoke if they demanded a portion of the spoils which 
had been tom from the old hierarchy. The Celt had a less stubborn, 
more im23rcs8ible nature than the Lowland Scot. He was not at 
all less open to arguments from self-interest’. If he perceiA'cd 
that Pi’otestantism was really in the ascendant, if it took an 
imiwsing form, one ajjjpealing to both his imagination and his 
covetousness, why shoidd he not accept it, and so become a dutiful 
servant of the English Crown ? Why should not the settlers and 
the natives under this fusing jjower become really one people ? 

Beautiful calculations ! Irresistible arithmetic ! How puzzling 
to all wise men who believe in Money as the Lord of the Unu-erso 
that they should have been utterly disappointed for three centuries ! 
The Celtic race has not fallen ; Protestantism has not triumphed. 
Wo have to ask ourselves in the reign of Victoria, just as men asked 
themselves in the reign of Elizabeth, If the triumph is desirable, 
how is it to bo achieved P How can the faith which has done so 
much to make us u nation ever become the faith of Ireland P Or 
supposing the object be not the religious one of conversion, but the 
political one of attaching to England the inhabitants of a country 
which is in closest proximity to it, by which it* is affected for wetd 
or woe in so many points, how may that attachment be secured ? 
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In tryinp: to answor ihoso «juostioi«s, or rutlior to tiud ait lun\ tlu'\ 
ait' likoly to bo unswontl for us, I wouUl spouk tirst o tho o\p< ri- 
nient of those throe conturios in Iit'Iaiul ils<‘lf; thou of iho illustra- 
tion which the subject receives from the oireumstuncos <i,‘ Scotland.; 
then of the deprive in v^ Inch tUo foiiiiue of the Kaj?Ush (-Imrch is 
linked with the fortunes of tho Irish I'rotostuul KstaMishtuout ; 
finally, of the probable elieets on Protestantism, and on the (.’hurch 
generally, if that Establishment shall ccaso to exist. 

I. In roferonce to the first point, we cannot say that the experi- 
ment of establishing u religion in a country which professes one that 
is hostile to it has not been fairly made. There has been a succession 
of Anglo-Irish rulers, each of whom has brought some wisdom of his 
own to tho solution of the problem — each of w’hoin has had some 
lessons from the failui'c of his prt'di'cessors. If there has been a 
sad monotony in tho story, there i.s also a variety in tho scliemes 
which have been tried and in the instruments which have wmkcil 
them. Thei’C has been cooi'cion, there has been conciliation ; bishops 
Lave been sent over who have devoted tbemsclvcs ably and un- 
scrupulously to the English interest ; bishops huv(' biH>n sent over 
who merely' cared about their uw’n intei’csts ; bishops have been scut 
over who bad deeply at heart tho interest of the Irish peoj)le and 
of the Church of (rtnl. If Protestant Ireland has had sonic of tlu' 
w'orst bishops to be found in any country, it has also had some of 
the best ; names that arc dear to Englisli theology, to Knglish 
literatim*, to English philosopliy, stand out in the list. Usher, 
Taylor, Berkeley — can one easily find parallels to tlioso in our owu 
episcopacy, or iu any cjii.scopacy of the world The succcssiou is 
not broken; the Ireland of tho nineteenth century has had its full 
share of accomplished, generous, flevout fathers in God. And the 
result is, what? If next to nothing for tho Celtic population, for 
the Irish as such, something surely, it will he said, for the English 
settlers. Unfoi’tunatcly, if you tind them at tho moment when their 
Protestant zeal and courage are at the highest pitch, it will be of 
Cromwell and his sweeping mcasure.s that they will speak ; it will 
he tho immortal memory of the Buteh (.'alvinist that they will toast. 
To these, and not to the estublisliment with which neither of them 
was surely in much sympathy, the Orangeman traces his descent. 
The utmost which that ostablishmcnt can boast is that it has done a 
little at certain times to curb his fury, to keep him from darting 
with sharpened teeth and claws against the foes of his holy religion. 
And yet how questionable is oven this boast ! How many of the 
clerg^y have whetted rather than sootlied this fierceness ! What 
denunciations there have been against the want of heart, tho cowaitlly 
compromises, of those who have interfered to abate it 1 The cxamjiles 
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ol* irK'i'i.iu'ss uiul cliurify wlilcli Imvo boon presoutod by wnio on the 
Ix'iicli i iivo Kccmod to bo — of course they have not really been — 
throwj) away ; every word which has gone forth from it against the 
doofrincs that arc aocci>tod by the majority of the laud has been a 
warrant for doing some violent deeds in defence of our own. I do 
not undervalue the real strength and energy of the Orangeman ; I 
am sure he has qualities which might bo directed to noble ends. 
I only lament that ho has not found the director ; that he has to be 
restrained by the swoixl of the civil magistrate from hurting hm 
fellows ; that the parsons have no voice to keep him from falling 
into the barbarities of the race which he scorns, and which it is.Ms 
business to elevate. There are some who do not believe that the 
llomanists are to be put down by violence — who are eager by all 
moans to conA’crt them. On stch men one might hope that the 
infliK'Uces of the Establishment would operate beneficially. If 
nuiuo’s pica for religious establishments has any weight whatever, 
wo sliould expect to find the pro.sel)’tizer more calm and wise, less 
fiuuilieal, in a country where he has a groat force of material wealth 
on his sido' than whore ho goes forth unprotc-cted to defy an adver- 
sary in high places. T bt;lie\'c the experience of evoiy per.so\i who 
walks through the strco*ts of Dublin will ovei’throw that anticipation, 
lie will road ijlao*.ards on the walls chalk'iiging Homan Catholics to 
ooiuc' forward to i)i’ovo the truth of suoli or such an ecclesiastical 
miracle; ofioring rewards of ten or twenty pounds if they can con- 
vince a liieeting called together for the purpose of turning it into 
ridicule. There may bo numbers of the pi’oselytizing clergy and 
laity who would disclaim such bx’utal appeals to the worst tempers of 
a peoples as these — such attempts to build up Protestantism on the 
destmetiou of revci’ence ; but they illustrate a habit and tone of 
feeling which a learned Christian establishment that has lasted three 
hundred years has not availed to cure. And till it is cured, while Pro- 
testantism goes forth with such weapons, I do not see how wc can 
wish it success. It is not that ouo laments the use of bad means 
foi- a good end ; the end must be as bad as the means. A conversion 
so eftectod is a conversion to the devil, and not to God. 

That is what I meant when I said tliut the substance of Protost- 
tuitisni is changed when it takes the form which it has taken in Ireland. 
Prom being national, it becomes anti-national ; from being a witness 
against secularity, it learns to I'est upon wholly secular influences — 
that of money thrusting itself in even uncon.sciouslj’^, even ridiculously, 
as in tho instance of the offer about the miracle, because the reve- 
rence for it is so profound, because no other power is felt to bo so 
offbctual for spiritual objects. Finally (which is the root of all the 
other mischiefs), instead of being a witness for God against aU 
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rolisrious schemes tmd <U'vices of men. Protestantism beoom< s ti rival 
religion to a more popular religion, with n'hich it is to stru ;glo with 
fair arms or foul till one destroys the otlier, or only th* sujalh-st 
remnant is loft of eithtT. 

The quotient, then, from the rule of three sum has turnod out to 
he w/V. How has that hap|>cncd ? Since it rested on the ri'sults of 
the Scotch Reformation, let us next turn to those. 

II. I’rotestantism in Scotland was a direct appeal to the national 
heart ; a direct assertion that the nation is not a si'cular body, ns the 
Romanist alRrmed it to be, but a body formed by God, and upholdcn 
hy Him. There was its strength from the beginning ; this has been 
the secret of ijts strength in all generations since. It held much 
more to the Old Testament than to the Kew, because the Old Testa- 
ment is occupied with the history and life of a nation. It was, to a 
degree in which English Protestantism never was, anti-Catholie. A 
universal Church might sometimes occur to John Knox or to tlie 
( ‘ovenanter of the next century as a possible dream ; it never was 
part of his actual conscious faith. Scotland was to be a gf«lly 
Aation. It lived to denounce Pojicrv and Prelacy. It lived to pi*o- 
claim a Kirk of which Christ was the only King. Of course that 
Kirk, with its machinery, swn became the m€)s( sacrctl of all things 
.'ii the cj'os of those that belonged to it. To establish the Kirk in 
England, to reduce that country to the I^resbyferian model, was tin? 
great dutv of godlv men. A time came when there .■seemed to bo a 
po.ssibility of fulfilling that duty. The AVestminstcr Assembly, hainng 
the ground tvell cleared of bishops, cotdd Met up the Scotch system. 
It was a wonderfully I*rote.stant system, but it had unfortunately no 
hold upon the national mind of England. The Independent rebelled 
against it ; Cromwell saw in it a mi.'icrable attempt to realize the 
Covenant by destroying the very principle of the Covenant ; Milton 
found it odious tyranny. The Restoration came. One test had been 
afforded of the feasibility of any experiment to establish a system 
which docs not appeal to the national feeling but sets it at nought. 
Charles II. wa.s to supply another. Acting on the maxims of his 
father and grandfather, he would establish Episcopacy in Scotland. 
He would, but he could not. He, too, sent able, even saintly, bishops 
to the reluctant land. , He had the armies of Claverhouse. The one 
were as ineffectual as the other. Why they should fail was a problem 
which neither the wits nor the divines of the Court could solve. That 
they did fail was a fact which could not be gainsaid by either. When 
the Revolution came, that fact and many other facts were recognised. 
The recognition might, ];)erhaps, have been a more frank one. The 
old Cameronians protested against all compromise. The principle 
for which they had fought, they said, forbade any acceptance of 
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grunts from tho State — everything that made their direct allegiance 
to Chri.st ambiguous. Such a prisition struck tho statesmen as dan- 
gerous. Ono cannot blame them for thinking it so, or for trying to 
make u Concordat with tho ecclesiastics. Nevertheless, I think they 
might iiave been wiser if they had sufFcrefl tho Scotch people to work 
out tho problem for thomselvos, interfering with them no further 
than to secure the toleration of all Episcopalians and others who 
dissented from their communion. By such a course they might have 
avoided some later controversies, especialiy the one which has so 
much puzzled and tormented them in our days. They would have 
left the consciences of the Scotch a greater freedom ; they would hATe 
avoided certain perplexities and anomalies which often disturb the 
minds of Englishmen. However, it is easy to make these remarks 
after the events. The course actually taken, if not the best possible, 
at least had the great merit of terminating a course of policy which 
was vain and hopeless ; the union of legislatures, accepted by the 
last of the Stuarts, was a confession that the efforts of her predecessor-s 
to form a imitcd Church had been abortive ; that bishops and a liturgy 
could not be' thrust upon a nation which saw no meaning in them, 
by a legislature. With all tho defects of that union in itself, and in 
tlio methods by which it was accomplished, it certainly had the effect, 
by its omissions oven more than by its enactments, of preserving 
Scotland through two rebellions. One can hardly imagine how much 
the opposition to tho Pretender would have been weakenetl if there 
had been an alien establishment in the midst of tho land. Tho Pro- 
testants woidd then Have been divided ; the attachment of the High-, 
lander to his Prince and his own I'eligious traditions would have 
overborne their feeble resistance ; English armies might hare been 
sent in vain. 

Such arc tho lessons which I derive from Scottish history. If 
they are fairly deduced, they corrobate veiy decidedly tho evidence 
which arises from our lYish experience. 

III. But if wo give full weight to this evidence, are we not 
endangering tho English Establishment ? Is there anj" logical dis- 
tinction between our circumstances and those of our brethren on the 
other side of St. George’s Channel ? If their edifice falls, can ours 
stand ? This is the next point which I propose to consider. 

Wo are assuredly to apply no maxim to our neighbours of which 
we will not ohdui’e the full application ourselves. A.1I I have said 
is not a condemnation of our neighbours, but of ourselves. The Irish 
EstabKshment is an English work. It is an attempt of tho English 
National Church to extend itself beyond the limits of England, to 
impose itself upon another race. That attempt, I think, has failctl 
in Ireland as it failed in Scotland. It has failed because the National 
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Church has assumed a position which is not national. Say, if you 
please, that you cannot discern a nation in Ireland, that the Celts 
never have been one, that the Saxons never have been one ; that 
they cannot, therefore, make one together. You may bewight ; but 
that proves, I think, that the Anglo-Irish Establishment has accom- 
plished no end which justifies its existence. If it has not called forth 
a nation out of these elements, if they are still diffracted, warring 
elements, if secret societies of liibbonmcn and Orangemen have suc- 
ceeded to the clans and septs of other days, what has the Church 
done, what proof lias it given that it possesses the fiiuctious and 
powt'rs of a Church ? 

Tn this respect it stands in the most direct contrast to the body 
with which it is in fi'llowship. Tlic English Church has passed 
through many vicissitudes, has fallen under many tyrannies, has 
been gnilty of many crimes. Jhit fi*om the day that the Roman 
monks first siiiig their litanies in the Isle of Tlianot, there grew 
up in our country a spii*itual force whieli ajipealed to the sense of 
domestic order and of royal authority, that luad dwelt beside the most 
turbulent passions in the mind of tho Saxon. It went on to fuse 
the different warring tribes into a common England. TJje CJiiirch 
having become weak and corrupt in the elevcntlx century, felt 
the crushing power of the Xorman ecclesiastics as well as of the 
Xorman princes. Rut the better ecclesiastics of the eoucjuering 
race became themselves helpers in the elevation of the lower race ; 
by tlogrecs tho Saxon life cuuu' forth in new vigour ; tlie secular 
• clcrgj’, the parsons of tho towns, representing it, as tho dignified 
clergy represented the Xorman a.sccndency. as tho monks and friars 
ropreseiitcd the Latin Bishop. Those opposing inHiienees w(»rked 
together for the formation of a people. At tlie licfurmation it caine 
forth asserting through tho sovereign its own dignitj', disclaiming 
any foreign jurisdiction, vindicating lay tribunals and lay legisla- 
tion, not as tho concession of a religious prifteiplc, but as necessary 
to the support of it. The Puritan element, the Roman Catholic 
element, working in the midst of tho nation, each on different 
grounds .su.spocted the Chun;li .so far as it was national; each in 
different ways contributed to make it more national; each in dil- 
ferent ways testified that bcside.s being national, it must bo a portion 
of a larger society. Whenever it has given itself tho airs of an 
earthly establishment, staiifling upon its wejiltli and its fashionable 
supporters, it ha.s been reminded by some great inov(‘mcnt like tliat 
of Wesley and Whitofield liow feeble these supports tire, how neces- 
sary a c.ondition of a church it is that it shall liavo a voteo which 
shall reach the least wealtlij% tho least fashionable. Whenever it 
has assumed to be an exclusive society, tho champion of a rival reli- 
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gion to the rdiigion of the Puritans or the Bomaaists, it has had to 
bear shocks from both, to find itself weaker than both. Here are 
tokens, it seems to me, of a society which Ood' has established^ and 
not man, frhich is always liable to forget the groimd of its own 
strength, the bond which unites it to the whole land, but which has 
been again and again brought to repent, and to claim its true position 
and dignity. 

IV. So I pass from considerations drawn from the history of the 
past to the possibilities of the future. There I, of course, am bound 
to speak with much more hesitation. If I were forced, in my igno- 
rance of Ireland, to offer any plans for the cure of its anomalies, my 
presumption would soon be cxposefl by those who have lived in it, and 
who know how complicated and deeply seated those anomalies are. 
No plans that I have heard of commend themselves to my conscience 
or judgment, though I am satisfied that we learn something from 
every suggestion proceeding from any honest or able man. The 
proposal to use the funds of the Church for purposes of education 
changes the name of the difficulty — does not lesson the reality of it. 
Education is just now the battle-field between the two jjarties. The 
projiosal to endow the Irish priest, i.e. to have two establishments 
instead of one, seems to me not more satisfactorj’. It is defended 
on the ground of justice to a majority. It could not be accepted 
by the majority as justice. It is defended on the plea that it wiU 
make the priests loyal. The disloyal priests would probably find 
their interest in declining it, and appealing to their flocks against it. 
Those who became the iStatc pensioners would be those upon whose 
allegiance you could depend uh’cady. I apprehend this scheme would 
shock the consciences of English and Irish Protestants ; would not at 
all conciliate English or Irish llomanists. I may be quite wrong ; but 
while I hold this opinion, and that also which I have already 
expressed respecting the precedent in Scotland, I certainly could 
never urge this as a way of breaking the fall of the Protestant 
Establishment. T look upon that fall as inevitable. How it will 
take place I can as little divine as any one of us could have divined 
six months ago how Venice was to break loose from Austria, how 
the amazing physical force of the Quadrilateral was to collapse. The 
(iryummtmn ad homiaem, “ You do not see your way,” is not an argu- 
ment am ad Dcuni. This is not a year in which we can safely venture 
predictions about events. But it is a year in which one may affirm, 
with more than usual resolution and constancy, that what has not a 
foundation in the nature of things and the order of God, by whatever 
power it is upheld, whatever plausible reasons may be alleged for its 
continuance, will come to nought. It is u year in which, more than 
in most years, one is led to meditate on the divine vitality of nations, 
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Chips firm a German Wcrkshop. By MjlX MtfLLKR, M.A., Fellow 
of All Souls College, Oitlori. London : Longmans. 1367> 

^ INHERE is a strange attraction, one might almost say a strange 
I- fascination, in the idea of a Science of Religion. It seems to 
offer to the perplexed inquirer a solution of the darkest and most 
difficult problem presented by the history of mankind. And yet 
it is, I believe, open to question whether the religious of the world 
are capable, in the strict sense of the word, of becoming the sub- 
ject-matter of a science. The work of science is to classify phe- 
nomena according to their true affinities; to ascertain by obser- 
vation, if possible, by experiment also, excluding or importing 
conditions the absence or the presence of which helps us to chet'.k 
the conclusions drawn from phenomena as they commonly occur, 
the laws of sequence; to refer these laws of sequence, when so 
ascertained, to some higher generalization. When its victory has 
■thus been won by submission, and it presents itself as the min infer 
tt interpres mturee, it assumes a twofold prophetic office. It sets 
before men the primal laws which have hitherto been as mysteries 
" hid from ages and generations,” and points to a Divine order in 
the midst of what had seemed casual and chaotic. It looks into the 
future as with the open vision of a seer, and predicts, cither, as in 
iistronomy, the actmd succession of phenomena in the years to come, 
or, as with most other physical sciences, the results of this or that 
combination of them. As yet, it is only as regards the great cosmical 
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order 'which surrounds us that the higher knowledge has been 
attained. We seem sometimes on the verge of reaching it in 
meteorology, and fall back baflled by the infinite complication of 
the TOnditions with which we have to deal, compelled to be cont<mt 
with a feeble prognostication within the narrow range of a few hours 
and a few degrees of latitude. 

But alike in the higher and in the lower stages of scientific knowledge 
we postulate or we ascertain this uniform succession of phenomena. 
We do not believe in any disturbing forces beyond those which we 
can eliminate or calculate, and in either case this disturbance ceases 
to affect the certainty of our laws or the truth of our predictions. 
Is it so likewise with the phenomena whieh have their source in the 
thought and 'will of man ? Do these too run in grooves and obey 
laws, so that here, as well as in Kature, there is an invariable succes- 
sion f Here also, from different quarters, an answer is given in 
the affirmative. Observers of the school of the late Mr. Buckle point 
to statistics of crime, marriage, population, the price of food, as show- 
ing with what constancy even the impulses that seem most capricious 
are conditioned by surrounding circumstances. The great prophet of 
the newest philosophical religion asserts, as the result of a method 
of inquiry that excludes all d priori assumption, that the nations of the 
world have passed, are passing, and must of necessity pass through 
the three stages of knowledge, theological, metaphysical, positive, 
which have become the catch-words of his system. The school 
of which Mr. Max Muller is a distinguished representative points 
with a legitimate pride to what has been achieved within the last 
half-century in linguistic studies. “Here,*’ they say, “the task 
of Science has been accomplished. It has detected the latent affini- 
ties of languages that seemed separated from each other by im- 
passable barriers. It has traced the rivers to their source, has 
led the long-di'vided sisters to recognise a common parentage. It 
has ascertained, os in the case of Grimm’s rule of the changes of 
consonants,, and in those which govern the' growth and degenera- 
tion of inflections, that variations that seemed arbitrary and tmac- 
countable are governed by a law which acts ui^formly. Languages 
which cannot even be relerred to a common stock are seen to 
catch at the same processes of abbreviating the expression of their 
thoughts, at the same analogies between the acts and sensations of 
man’s body and those of his spiritual consciousness. If it has done 
this with what is the utterance of man’s thoughts in their most 
shifting and variable form, why ehould Science hesitate to claim 
that other region in whibh man’s thoughts are clothed partly in 
words, partly also in* acts, in the &tltus of sacrifice, procession, dance, 
colours, dress, architecture, as well as in the prayer, the hymn, the 

r 2 
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legend? Does not tho study of language lead the inquirer of 
necessity to thoso inner depths of man’s life out of which speech 
and ciiHuB have alike flowed P Does not one supply the key to the 
other P Does not philology show that the most grotesque or 
repulsive originated in the free action of man’s imagination upon tho 
facts that impressed themselves on his senses, the whiteness of dawn, 
the glow of siuiset, the dew, tho clouds, the showers ? Does not the 
study of the religions of the world show that these myths, which wo 
find in their primitive form in tho Vedas of our Aryan forefathers, 
tend, alike in the Theogony of Hesiod and in tho Zend-AvestA, to loso 
their yappori to the facts from which they started, to ossmne new 
forms, to become the sport of fancy, playful or prurient — the bases 
first of imaginative epics, and then of imaginary history ? May wo 
not hope to trace in like manner the genesis of all religions, the laws 
of their growth and development, the laws also of the corruption and 
decay which are not less inevitable P ” 

In this spirit Mr. Max Muller looks forward to the possibility of 
a science of religions. Ho reminds us of the extraordinary accutnu* 
lations during the last fifty years, of “ new and authentic materials 
for the study of the religions of the world,” the opening to tho 
scholars of Europe of the Vedas, the Zond-Avest&, the Tripituka, the 
“canonical books of the Brahmins, the Zoroastrians, the Buddhists; ’’ 
the fuller knowledge which has been gained during the same periods 
of the old religious systems of Phccnicia and Carthage, and Babylon 
and Nineveh ; of the religions of Confucius, Laotse, and Buddha 
(under the scarcely recognisable form of Fo) in China. He speaks, 
indeed, os a true scholar would do, with a difiidonce which contrasts 
strikingly with the dogmatism of Comte and Hegel. He doubts 
“ whether the time has yet come for attempting to trace, after the 
model of the science of language, the definite outlines of tho science 
of religion.” (I. xi.) But he is not the less enthusiastic in his 
belief that such a science will come, and is glad to be among those 
who prepare the way for it. He claims for it, with all the fervour 
which a mediaeval thinker would have lavished on the Theology of his 
period as the “ queen of sciences,” a high prerogative : 

“ The science of religion may be the last of the sciences which tnau iti 
dostinedi to elaborate ; but when it is elaborated, it will change tho aspect 
of the world, and will give a new life to Christianity itself.” 

V si: ,)( 

“ It will, for the first time, assign to Christianity its right place among 
the religions of the world ; it will show, for the first time, fully what was 
meant by the fulness of time ; it will restore to the whole historf of tho 
world, in its unconsSous prepress towards Christianity, its true and sacred 
character.” — (I. xix., xx,) 

Mr. Max Muller entertim his work, m these words will show, in a 
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spirit of profound earnestness and reyerence. He believes that to 
help men of other sreligions to see in their own ancient records the 
truths which Christianity recognises and embodies will make the 

choice between Christ and other masters far more easy to many a 
truth-seeking soul.’’ From the tendency of other religions to 
degenerate, as by a natural law, he warns the Christian teacher in 
noble words that he, too, must go back to the fountain-head of the 
truth which ho professes ; that — 

“ The* Christianity of the nineteenth century is not the Christianity of 
the Middle Ages, that the Christi&nity of the Middle Ages was not that of 
the early Councils, that the Christianity of the early Councils was not that 
of the Apostles, and that what has been said by Christ, that alone was 
well said.” — (I. xxvi.) 

He appeals to the boldness with which Clement of Alexandria 
acknowledged that philosophy had been to the Greek as a “ school- 
master,” as the Law had been to Israel ; and Augustine asserted that 
Plato had been a witness of the truth,* as recognising his position 
that there had been a Divine work of education going on outside the 
limits of Israel. He has learnt to count no religion, whatever may 
have been its corruptions, as, from the first and altogether, ** common 
and unclean.” 

There is much in all this with which, I need not say, many Christian 
thinkers must profoundly sympathize. But it holds good, I believe, 
of these generalizations, as of others that are more hasty and super- 
ficial, that while they are applicable, more or less, to the ffencsis of a 
religion as the result, in act or language, of the feelings which 
pervade a nation, and arc modified by tfie influence of race, climate, 
intercourse with other nations, while they hold good also of the reaction 
of those feelings and influences on systems that have had another 
birth, and so help us to understand their development and their 
corruption, they fail to take into account two elements which we 
have not yet brought in any degree Within the limits of ascertained 
laws. They leave out of sight (1) the influence of great men, and 
(2) the actual apocalypse of truth by the will of God to the mind 
of the seeker.f The religion of the Vedas and of the Greeks is trace- 
able to no one prophetic or philosophic mind as its creator. It 
seems to spring up, as language sprang, as by a spontaneous action 
and reaction of nature on mind, and mind on nature. It expands 
into an endless series of myths of which wo know not the inventor. 

* Mr. Max Miiller Haight havo included Justin’s recognition of Socrates and Hera- 
cleitos, ittid men like them, as ** Christians, uiough they were called atheiete,” and oven 
Tertulliah’s “testimonium animse mtHraiittr Christiante” among his 'witnesses. 

t It will bo seen farther on that Sir. htox Miiller does in one, and that a crucial 
instance, recognise both of thoso forces. But the question whether that recognition is 
compatible with a perfect scieneb of religions is still open to disoussion. 
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It was not primarily tho “ religiim of a book,” as recording a real or 
professed revelation. Even Homer and Hesiod, though in one senso 
iho ihrmer became almost as the Bible of the Greeks, ivere but tho 
late coUecton legends that had lost thmr life and sigaifieance, and 
tending to depravity. The religpen of the Papnas and other 
fetiche worshippers, in Hke manner , may be explained £ram the 
spontaneous action of the terror and the wonder of the savage b^re 
the unknown forces of the universe. But with the greater, nobler 
religious of the world, which have come across these systenis, modi- 
fying or sweeping tiiem away, or hav^mn their course independently, 
tile cose has been otherwise. They have had their starting-point in the 
thoughts and struggles, often in the sufferings and death, of indi- 
vidual men. Abraham, Moses, Mohammed, Sakya Mouni, Confucius, — 
from the inquirer’s point of view, we need not tiirink ftom adding 
the Name which we hold as greater than them all, — ^these have been 
new elmnents, new forces in the world, whose rise could not have 
been foreseen, whose orbit could not have been calculated. And 
within the limits of the religious systems which they severally repre- 
sent, personal influence, as little within the generalizations of science, 
though less startling in its results, has been mighty also in chang- 
ing and expanding. Preachers, interpreters, prophets, apostles, each, 
in like manner, with his own incommunicable personality, unlike all 
others, have brought about revolutions that have affected the creed 
and the life of millions through a long succession of ages. What 
science of religion can account for David or Isaiah, for Paul or John, 
for Athanasius or Luther ? 

And yet further, it musi be added, if there be in tho history of 
the world’s religions more than the record of the attempts of men 
to “ seek after God, if haply they might feel after Him and find 
Him ; ” if, over and above all the many voices with which men have 
made answer to themselves, the One Voice has spoken “ at sundry 
times, in divers manners, to tho fiithers by the prophets,” and to vs 
“ by his Son ; ” if through the darkness in which men grope their 
way up the " world’s great altar-stairs ” a hand is stretched forth 
to guide the seekers, and bring them under the wings of God — 
then we have a series of facts so exceptional that we need more than 
the study of the records of one world to bring them at all within the 
region of ascertained law. "Nothing but the h^tory of another 
world, seemingly in like circumstances with our own,” would, as 
Butler says,* be a parallel case.” A complete inductive basis for 
the science of religion in this Its higher aspect would require the 
history of many sueh worlds, as within its narrowest limits it requires 
the study of the religions of many races. Without this, it must 

• AmHogy, part ii. ch. ii. 
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content itself with adcoowledging ihat these two dements, th<' 
greatness of individual minds, and the Divine will as the giver o!' 
that greahoesB, lie b^oad its ken, are forces whudi it can trace in 
their working', Imt cannot refer to any higher canaation ; or dee it 
must end 1^ dmiying the existence of the lat^, sod representing 
the former as the oreaturest^ tbe conditions andidreiiidkmoeawhi^ 
they have changed ibr the better or the worse, or swept nttedy away. 

Mr. Max Miiller, as we have seen, does not profess to ii^down the 
putlines of such a science. He is conscions that to make the attempt 
now would be to incur an almost inevitable failure. He does what is 
far better, and gives us some of the results which have been attained 
by one wbo has studied the religions of mankind in the spirit of a 
scientific, and therefore devout, inquirer. We may regret that the 
work (a collection of essays and reviews printed at intervals since 
1853) should at once attract ns by the writer’s marvellous extent of 
knowledge, keen insight, and reverential sympathy, and disappoint us 
by the fragmentary form, and often tantalizing brevity of the articles. 
As a rule, such collections need a careful sifting and revision, and the 
absence of such a process is sure to lead sometimes to a needless 
repetition, sometimes to seeming inconsistency. In the first volume 
of those essays, e.g.^ the religious statistics of mankind are given no 
less than three times (pp. 23, 160, 215), and the elementary fects 
connected with the mythology of the Vedas meet us again and again, 
until they become as familiar friends. But when we recollect what 
has been ttio writer’s main employment, that these “Chips of a 
Gorman Workshop” represent the leisure half-hours of one whose 
day-work has been to edit and translate' the Vedas, we can but look 
on them with ever-increasing admiration. As “ the gleaning of the 
gi’apes of Ephraim ” was to “ the vintage of Abiezer,” so are these 
“ Chips ” to the whole stock-in-trade of many a timber firm enjoying 
a high reputation in England, France, or Germany. 

The inquiries of which we have the result in these volumes carry 
us over the same ground as Mr. Maurice’s noble and suggestive 
lectures on the llcligions of the World, as the more elaborate work of 
Archdeacon Hardwick, Christ and other Masters.” They will remind 
some readers also of an able series of papers by M. Emile Bumouf 
on “ La Science des Religions,” in the Rctu(‘ des Deux Mondes for 
1864. It is in i^me deg^o less complete than these in fonn. That 
defect is more than counterbalanced, however, by the authority which 
the writer may well claim whonover he speaks, as in the paper on Com- 
parative Mythology (reprinted from the Oxford Essays for 1856), the 
lecture on the Vedas, and the Essay on Caste, from the fulness of his 
knowledge in the region which he has made pre-eminently his own, 
and by the wide range of reading in other kindred studies which 
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onabiU^ .Jiim to place the ii^iuzoc ati awtudU of tho veiy JU^test 
IBMearoliea, mid of the results to.'whioh they have led. There is, too, 
we must note in passing, a r^Bcedluug contrast io the tooe ill which 
workers in the same field of scholaiifi^p too often qpeak of . each other 
in the way in which Mr. Max Hiiller reoognises the lahomrs of those 
who get commonly but liti^ recognition ftom the wide common- 
wealth of readers. Whmi he dwells on the process by which M. 
Stanislas JuUien succeeded, after sixteen years of labour, in identi- 
fying the Sanskrit originals of Buddhist names and phrases under 
the strange disguises which they had assumed as manipulated 
by Chinese translators (Buddha appearing as Foto, Nirvana as 
Niepan, Brahma as Fanlonmo), or that by which Grotefend, Bumouf, 
Xiassen, and Jtawlinson have interprotod the cuneiform inscriptions 
of the Achsemenian dynasty, he says, with all the glow of onthu- 
siastio ^sympathy, that they ** deservo to bo classed with tho 
discoveries of a Kepler, a Newton, and a Faraday.” Ho is hardly 
less worm in his acknowledgment of tho merits of tho great Zend- 
Avestli scholars, Spiegel, Westergaard, and Hang. This is, of 
course, quite compatible with the free utterance of bis own judg- 
ment on points on wbi<di be finds himself at issue with other scholars, 
and some of the most interesting papers in these volumes are those 
in which he discusses such points of controversy. His historical 
instinct, e.g.y leads* him to protest against the hasty generalization 
with which M. Henan speaks of the Semitic race as essentially 
monotheistic (1. 341) ; against tho fantastic conjectural combination 
by means of which Spiegel, identifying Arran, tho name which 
appears in the Zend-Avesta as the homo of Zoroaster, with the llaran, 
or Charran of Abraham’s journey, assumes the Father of tho 
Faithful ‘and the servant of Ormuzd to have met there, and so 
explains the points which tho two systems have in common.-— (I. IbO.) 

The relations in which the g^eat religions of tho East stand to each 
other, and the characteristic features of each of them, arc brought 
before us by Mr. Max Muller in somewhat of the following order : — 

I. The Vcdic hymns present the earliest records of tho worship of 
the Aryan race. Tho date which is assigned to these is from IGOO 
to 1200 B.c. They indicate primarily an elemental worship. 
Agni, the lord of fire (Ignis) ; Snrya, tho sun ; Maruts, the storms ; 
Prithivi, the earth ; Ap, the waters ; TJshas, the dawn ; Varuna, tho 
heaven (ovpai'os),-^these aro the devas, the bright, the divine ones to 
whom they are addressed. Below this seeming polytheism there is a 
sense of unity. That which is One, the wise call in divers manners.” 
“ Wise poets make the beautiful winged, though he is One, manifold 
by words.” — (I. 29.) The hymns themselves are for the most part 
prayers for earthly blessings, for rain, sunshine, harvest, wealth. 
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conquest, often wraruome in &eir monotonous repetitum. Sonxetimee 
eaqpand in' gloving adorotion of tbe attHbatee of ^ Ood 
uiTolced, tlm “One King of the bieathing-aadn^^ vmild,*' 
“ vhoae greatneas the moVy inountaina iU|d tite Oea piudaiin,’* 
“ irhoae shadow is immortaHty/' (L p. 29.) I^MnetibDiea they embody 
the oonfessi<ms of the penitent <»UTing for forgiyenesa. ** Hurough 
want of strength, thou strong and bright God, haye I gone wrong ; 
have mercy. Almighty, haye mercy,” (I. p. 39.) “Wheneyer we 
men, 0 Yaruna, commit an offence before the heavenly host^ when- 
ever we break, the law through thoughtlessness, have meny, 
Almighty, have mercy.” Now, they utter (as in the QAyatrit used 
every Brahmin for more than 3,000 years as his prayer on waking) 
the prayer that the^ “adorable light of the Divine Creator may 
illumine (or rouse) the spirit of the worshipper.” Now, they 
recognise a Power from whom no secrets are hid. “If a man 
stands, or walks, or hides ; if he goes to lie down or to get up, what 
two people sitting together whisper, King Yaruna knows it ; he is 
there as the third.” (I. 41.) Now, with no trace of the me- 
tempsychosis which we associate with later Hindoo religion, they 
express a hope of immortality. “ Where life is free, where the worlds 
are radiant, there make me immprtal.” Now, they sow the seeds of 
a mythology yet in the future by fancifid playing with the phenomena 
of nature. Tho dawn is a young bride, g^ld-coloured, daughter 
of the sky, mother of the cows (the mornings), leading the white 
and lovely steed (the sun). Sometimes their thoughts on the 
mystery of the universe clothe themselves in words which soimd like 
the utterances of a later Pantheism, as in the hymn which Mr. 
Colebrooke has translated : — 

** Nor Aught nor Nought existed ; yon bright sky 
Was not, nor heaven’s loved works outstretched above. ^ 

What covered all ? "Whsit sheltered ? What concealed ? 

Was it tho Avater's fathomless abyss ? 

There was not death, — yet there was nought immortal, 

There was no confine between day and night, 

Tho only One breathed breathless by itself. 

Other than IT there nothing since has been. 

Darkness there was, and all at first \ras veiled 
In gloom profound, an ocean without light : 

e * # * « 

Then first came Love upon it. 

Mr. Max Muller dwells emphatically on the purity of Yedio thought 
as contrasted with the monstrous and debased eultus of later Hin- 
dooism.> It is &ee from idol worship and the dream of transmigra- 
tion. The Triad of ; Brahma, Vishnu, Siva, is but a secondary 
formation. The abominations of Kali-worship and Sutteeism are 
unknown. It would be the wisdom of the Christian missionary, he 
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again and again urges, to appeal to them as witnesses, as St. Paul 
appealed to Glenntbes or Aratus, and to the altar of the U riknowu 
God. He is sangaiiio enough to think that if an oifectivo as^ult is 
ever to he made on the worst evils of the caste system which has 
been the curse of India for 3,000 years, it must be made by jjrossing 
upon the Brahmins’ mind the reverence which they owe to the 
supremo authority of the Yodas, which give na sanction to it, as over- 
riding that of the Institutes of Manu, where it appears in fhll opera- 
tion. On the strength of that appeal, he would have the Indian 
Goveniment ignore caste distinctions in all contracts for work, in all 
military service, in all puMio institutimis, schools, hospitals, and 
prisons. On the other hand, however, becanse the four great castes 
are recognised as existing, in the well*kno\tfn verso of the Veda 
(**the Br&hmana was his (Brahman’s) mouth, the Rftganya was 
made his arms, the Yaisya became his thighs, the Sudra was bom 
from his feet**), he urges on the missionary the duty of respecting 
these distinetioaft, and looks on this primitive caste» the caste of the 
Yedas, as distinguished from that of Manu, as fit for the life of the 
Ckrii^tBit Church and the civilization of the nineteenth century, 
ril. pfp. 352 — 356.) I own, with all diffidence, that I cannot follow 
him in this instance. The Vedic verso (which is admitted, though 
comparatively late, not to bo an interpolation),* coupled with the 
scorn with which the Sudra is elsewhere spoken of as one ** whose 
contact defiles the Aryan worshipper,” little better than an evil 
spirit (II. 317), .surely breathes the whole spirit of a conquering 
towards a conquered race, and though not worked into a code of laws, 
justifies the code that followed as hardly more than a legitimate 
development. Nor can I think that it is the office of the Christian 
Church to be slower to proclaim the brotherhood of all men on 
its tru5 ground than the civil government is expected to be in making 
religious convictions yield to more convenience or economy. If 
it is found, as Indian railways have shown, that the difference 
between first and third class fare is more to the Brahmin than the 
sacredness of his caste, it may be a I’eason for keeping to our Buropean 
classification of carriages; but the Brahmin is the worse, and not 
the better, for thus pocketing his scruples. Government, again, 
is more or less under a covenant to respect oven the religious 
beliefs which it docs not recognise. If it outrages those beliefs, 
it does so (even though they bo “traditions of the elders,” and 
not primitive and Vedic), as the “ greased cartridges ” showed, at an 
. enormous risk. But the Christian Church is under no sucli cove- 

* Mr. Max Muller informs us (II. 311), was defended by the Brahmins, 

when they were asked to produce an authority for it from the Vedas, by a garbled verse, 
which the publication of the Yedas has shown to ho a falsiUciition of the text. 
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nont, is bound by no such restriction. She is faithless to her calling 
in the Southern States of America if she refuse to admit the negro 
and tho white at the same table of the Lord. She would be equally 
faithless if in India she allowed the Brahmin to hold aloof from tho 
Sudra or the Pariah. Her watchword (whatever concessions she may 
make to social customs of long standing) must be, as of old, Keither 
Greek nor Jew, circumcision nor unoiroumcision, barbarian, Scythian, 
bond nor free.*' 

It falls within Mr. Max Muller's scope to present tiie of 

religioiu} rather than to trace out their development rt WMj p^^n* 
and we have in these volumes but comparativdy scanty notices 
later ritual books, and the metaphysioal 83 rstem 8 which followed npop. 
the Vedas. These indeed he had already analyzed elaborately in his 
** History of Ancient Sanskrit Literature." One of those systems, 
however, he notices more than once as standing in close connection 
with the teaching of Sakya Mouni, and therefore with the faith of 
the 300,000,000 of Buddhists who form about one*third of the whole 
human race. One looks out eagerly for anything that promises to 
throw light on questions of such colossal magnitude, and if the 
teaching of Kapila be in any sense the fountmn-head out of which 
Buddhism flowed (1. 327), the desire to know what he actually taught 
becomes proportionably strong. And here the reader is fain to own 
that the g^iidance (it may well bo from tho ineradicable difficulties 
which hluropcans feel of looking at questions of ontology from the 
staml-pomt of Hindoo metaphysics) seems to fail. Now, Kapila 
(the “ an-tsvnra,” “ lordless one,” as his controversial opponents 
called him) is represented as teaching an absolutely atheistic nihilism, 
“ an atheistic philosopher of the purest water ” (11. 304). Now, he 
ap}x;ars as acknowledging the inspiration of the Vedas, recognised 
as unimpeachably orthodox, “not denying the existence of an Absolute 
Being,” maintaining only that neither man’s senses, nor hia concep- 
tions, nor his ecstatic visions, enable him to apprehend the Absolute 
— tho “ Lord,” whom his opponents claimed to know by their in- 
tuitions — ^not more atheistic, i,e. (it is Mr. Max Muller’s illustration), 
than “ a well-known Bampton lecturer,” with his theory of regulative 
truths (I. 228). 

II. Of the three great systems which are referred to these origims 
of our Aryan forefathers, one, that of the Hellenic and Latin races, 
seems to have been the unchecked growth of the seeds then sown, 
modified only by change of climate, new geographical conditions, the 
struggle for existence, the activities of a life in frequent contact with 
the perils of the sea. Tho other two, the religions of' Zoroaster and 
Sakya Mouni, bear in them the traces of shatp antagonism and pro- 
tracted conflict. The affinities of language show (as is now established 
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ty the concurronco of oil pliiWog^ists after half a century .md iuoi*o 
of unremitting labour) that Qreck and liutin stand in the relation 
of sister, rather than dtiughter, languages to Sanskrit. The affinities 
of their rajihology to that of the Vedas, us brought out in Mr. Mux 
Muller’s most interesting essay (vol. ii.), seem to prove 1 hut they 
started on their migration westward before the Vedic hymns had 
been collectetl and become authoritative. The religion of the Oret'ks 
never rested on the groundwork of a cauonietd book. "What they 
did was to carry with them the names and thoughts to w liich fho 
sunset and the dawn, the rain and the wind, the lightning and the 
thunder, had given birtli. To these, in striking and retresliing 
contrast to the Euhemerism* which prevailed in the l.’uroiiean 
scholarship of the last century, Mr. ^lax Muller refers all the more 
striking myths of the Theogony of Hesiod. With a subtle skill 
which we cannot help admiring, even where it fails to convince us, 
he analyses the names of Greek divinities and heroes, and the legends 
that gather round them. The Dyaus (sky) of the Vedas appears as the 
Zemaad Jupiter (Dieapiter) of elaasieal antiquity ; Varuna is traceable 
mOnamoH; l7aiuw('thodawii), inEosondAurora; Sorya in Helios ; 

the max), in theChurites orGraoes. Every- 
iKhttBp vn -nvB ledt <0 arhat wore ociginaliy from 

wnteiwed out «e the foondationof h^jp^ids 
jBlli th ij Ul .af ead Xhqdbie, Eei^belos andlbroorii^ Henddes and 

WhelluNr tibe seine proceei iq>|dies to the cycle of heroic legends 
iqpott. srikhih tho cfio mud dramatic poetry of Chreecc was based, and 
wMd k'.rtiWtti at first t6 have sprung out of tdiea of human i)aMion 
md gnUt that have analoguca enough in later history — like those 
of Troy, of Argo^ of Thebes — may, perhaps, admit of question. If 
we can think of the marriage of ^us and Hera — incestuous, as 
measured by a human standard — as the bridal of the earth and sky, 
and see in the war of the Titans the conflict of the elemental forces 
of nature, or the passionate wills of men with the supreme law that 

* It ii vortti wliOe to look back on ■what was not long since the standard of know- 
ledge in these matters, and so nicasuro the distance we have travelled since. 1 quotfj 
the following from Dufrosnoy's Chronology,” 1762 : — 

B.C. 1904. — Jupiter bom. 

B.C. 1850.~ Jupiter, at the age of sixty-two, began his reigu in Thessalia, which he con- 
tinued sixty years. He obtained the crown by dethroning his father Hatiim, 
as he also Lad by deposing his father Uranus. The Titans made war against 
him, but wore dofoatod, and obliged to leave Qreeco. Pluto possessed that 
part of the country that lay west of his brother’s kingdom. 

. B.C. 1773.— Jupiter died, aged 122 years. 

And for these dates elaborate reasons are given, with wliat now seems a strangely 
amusing gravity. The utter oblivion into which all this has fallen might almost justify 
perplexed translator of M. Benan's Nabathaean Agriculture * ’dn rendering un esprit 
evhitoi^rien ” as “ an tp^tenurai spirit.*’ 
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slioiild liold them in control, it does not follow that tho “ intelligent 
jury” to whom Mr. Max Muller (1. 143) appeals as against SpiegcFs 
Zoroastrian theories, would hold that there was sufficient evidence to 
lead us (o see in the tale of Qildipus only a symbol of the Sun which 
issues daily from the womb of its mother Night, and returns to 
slumber in tho arms of her to whom he owed his birth. Such an 
interpretation, stripping them, as it docs, of tho human interest 
which made them lit subjects for the great dramatists of Ghreece, was 
cdearly tar enough from their thoughts. No traceable analogue to 
these myths has as yet been brought before us from the Vedas ; no 
Greek mind, even of those who suspected a mythical symbolism of 
nuturiil i)henomcna elsewhere, had a glimpse of its existence; and 
we may be allowed to think that it was within tho limits of possibility 
either that some such tragedies had passed before men’s eyes, on 
that the imagination of Greek poets was fertile enough, without the 
aid of a mythological starting-point, to invent them as tales of human 
crime and suffering. 

III. The religion of the section of the Aryan race who spoke what 
we have learnt to call Zend, and whose cultui and creed ore embodied 
in the Zend-Avesti or Avestll-Zend (Avestk meant the sacred 
“ text Zend, from khandas, a ** metrical paraphrase” or interpreta- 
tion), beers, as has been said, distinct marks of antagonism. It 
has separated from the parent stock, under the influence, it may 
be, of some powerful mind, at a time when the polytheism of the 
latter had become more prominent ; and it throws scorn upon it by 
giving to its very name for the Gods an entirely new significuice. 
As the Sat/uwes of the Greeks pass into the demons of later Judaism 
and Christendom, so the Devaa of the Vedic hymns, India and 
others, become, one might almost say, the 'devils of the Zend- 
Avestft, Every follower of Zoroaster has solemnly to renoimce 
them. By a yet stranger transformation which Mr. Max Muller, 
following in the steps of Bumouf, traces with a fascinating skill, the 
mythical names, which appear in the Vedas as representing elemental 
phenomena, became clothed in the Persian system with an historical 
personality, and become, at a later period, the groundwork first of 
an epic, and then of pseudo-history. Jemshid, Feridun, and 
Garshasp, the three heroes of the Shahnameh ” of Ferdusi (a.d. 
1000), are identified with the three representatives of the earliest 
generations of mankind in the Zend-Avesta, and these again shown 
to coincide with the Tama, Trita, and Krisasva of the Vedas* But 
with the change from polytheism to a belief in the One Supreme, 
the solemn protest against the whole worship of the powers of 
nature involved in the Vedas,” which was the vital principle of the 
Zoroastrian religion, there came that which is its almost invariable 
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oonoomitant, a protbtinder sense of sin, a clearer vision of the 
mystery of evil in the heart of man, and in the world. This in its 
tium vexed the soul with thoughts of a conflict between two hostile 
powers, all but equally omnipotent, and theatened to transform the 
monotheistic creed into Dualism. Ormuzd and Ahriman, Light and 
Darkness, were arrayed one against another, and the work of the 
devout worshipper, even in what seems to us most trivial and revolt- 
ing, was to attain the purity which belonged to a servant of the 
former. 

Of the marked points of parallolism between the religion of Zoro- 
aster and that of Israel, recognised to the full by Spiegel and 
Hang, os well as by older scholars, Mr. Max Muller speaks with the 
reserve of a true historical investigator. They are indeed striking 
enough. The belief in a mighty Lord, the “ I am that I am,” 
supremely wise and good, in an evil spirit tempting and acciising, 
in myriad angels who form the armies and do the plj^suro of the 
great King, in a tree of life and a tree of knowledge, and a serpent, 
the enemy of man, the iconoclastic hatred of the common forms 
of polytheism which characterized the more zealous worshippers in 
either system, the hope of a coming Deliverer, the belief in a 
paradise for the souls of the righteous, these are far from exhausting 
the resemblances. They naturally enough tempt men to conjectures. 
Scholars of a past period, who lie almost beyond the hoxuzon of 
Mr. Mak Muller’s vision, identifled Zoroaster with Gehazi or with 
Baruch. Spiegel, as we have seen (and he occupies, we must 
remember, all but the highest place among Zend-Avesta scholars), 
assumes a conference between Abraham and Zoroaster, to settle, as 
it wore, the articles of a primeval creed. Many biblical critics, 
on the- other hand, have assumed that Israel had no belief in 8atan, 
nor in angels, nor in immortality, till it derived it from .Persia, 
that Sadduceeism was in fact purely conservative, witnessing for the 
tmeontaminated faith of Abraham and Moses. 

Mr. Max Muller wisely avoids these snares and pitfalls. Ho 
acknowledges the evidence of seemingly Semitic elements in the Zend- 
Avestft itself, but so far as he offers an account of them, ho assigns 
them, not to intercommunion or derivation, but to the primary 
religious intuitions which he holds (differing herein from Renan 
and many others) to heve been God’s gift, the primitive revelation, 
the common inheritance of mankind. 

At 4he rkh of semning to identify myself, wholly or in part, with 
tile crazes, dreams, and phantasies, the “ delirantium somnid ” with- 
out number, whidb have gathered round the Ten Tribes, I venture 
to think that we may see some of the causes of this parallelism in 
the events that pre<^ed the appearance of Zoroastrianism, os a 
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living and energetic creed under Cyrus.* ‘'We may reason from the 
analogy of the history of the section of which was led captive 
to Babylon, from that of the later “ dispersibh,? to what would at least 
bo probable with thoso who were canied toTthe cities of the Medes. 
If Judah and Benjamin have all along exercised a strange power 
over the mind^ of thoso with whom they came in contact, won the 
homage even if they also won the ha'tred of their conquerors, home 
their witness, transmitted their thoughts, prepared the way for a 
faith higher than their own, may we not think that a people of the 
same race, carrying with them the same faith, in a form, from the 
nature of the case, more prophetic and less sacerdotal than that of 
Judah, might carry with them seeds of new thought, and iSnd in. 
the Poi’sians, in the glow of their religious enthusiasm for Ormuzd, 
their protest against nature- worship, their vehement iconoclasm, the 
good soil which was needed for their growth ? Certain it is that 
as soon as the purest Aryan and the purest Semitic faiths come 
within sight of each other, their attitude is one of profound sympathy 
and mutual honour. Isaiah (I am disposed to think the proto-, not 
a dentero- Isaiah) points to the Koresh (Cyrus) of the distant tribe as 
the “ servant of the Lord,” the “righteous man from the East,” the 
Anointed, the “Messiah” of Jehovah (xliv. 28, xlvii.). Daniel is at 
once liououred bj' “ Daritus the Mede,” and becomes the “ Rab-mag,” 
or Cliief of the Magi. Cyrus issues his proclamation as one who had 
recognised a common ground between himself and Israri in the 
worship of the “ God of Ileaven.” During the two centimes in 
which in Babylon, Susa, Jerusalem itself, the Jews lived under 
Persian satraps, or in tb^ court of the Emperor, the relations of 
the two races were, with hardly an exception, those of friendly 
protection on the one side, and loyal obedience on the other. 

IV. When the next great region of the world started on its 
course, in the sixth centuiy before Christ, the system of the Vedas 
had suffered a more pervading corruption. Its polytheism had 
assumed a more revolting character. Its caste distinctions had led 
to an intolerable tyranny. The doctrine of metempsychosis had 
assumed a prominent position in all speculations as to the “ bcfoi'e ” 
and “ after ” of this earthly state. To the common people it offered 
the spectacle of a ruling order, a sacred aristocracy, with no sympathy 
for them. The minds of think^s wore led to look on life, with all 
its sensations and energies, as a delusion to whi^?t]iey were in 
bondage, and were yet offercid no ready and easy^fibbess of eipan- 
cipatioii. We may not b^ able to follow Mrt Muller in the 

* Tlie Rubeitratuin 'iKnraaatriaDiam la CartieA bade by recent schblan to a more 
remote period, but the name of Cyras (onloae-we resolve hia hutaiy also into a solar 
fnyf’O clearly represents a new, and, as it 'w«»,’<jru8ading energy. 
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tlie ** natural ** outcmia of such a state of things, by a 
necessary law of evolution, ” with the same necessity with wh^ 
jnedissval Romanism led to Rrotestantum” (!• 223}, was what we 
Tmn w as Buddhism. We .may claim a larger share than this 
language seems to allow for the power of individual character as on 
element of causation in the religious history of the worl^ but it is clear 
that it offered abundant materials for such a personal element to work 
upon. To those who look upon the story of Sakya Mouni as one of 
the noblest and most touching in the history of mankind, it will bo 
a satisfaction that Mr. Max Muller does not follow Mr. H. H. Wilson 
In the scepticism which, applying a Straussian method of criticism 
fJvapilavastu, e.^r., tho city where Sakya Mouni was born, is only a 
symbol of the fact that ho reproduced the nihilism of Kapila), would 
relegate it entirely to the regions of the which are the after- 

growth of a religion, but sees in it tho history of a human life. 
And accepting it as history, he is not slow to acknowledge its beauty 
and its greatness. If he does not follow the language in which Henan 
speaks of Buddha as perhaps greater than the liord whom Christians 
worship, he reproduces, without protest, M. St. Hilaire’s more reveren- 
tial words,* that next to the story of the Gospels there is no record 
of sdf-denial so marvellous as that of tho king’s son who laid aside 
the greatness to which, he had been bom, and when he had found 
the secret of emancipation from the misery of existence, gave himself 
to a life of suffering, hardship, mendicancy, to extend it to the 
poorest and the meanest. 

I cannot blame the glow of admiration which that story kindles ; 
but it is worth while to note that tho true analogue to it in Christian 
history is found, not in the life or teaching of the Prophet of 
Nazareth, but in tbat of Antony of Egypt, and Francis of Assisi. 
The lessons of the former point to a bfe unworldly, indeed, and 
regardless of wealth and honour, hut active and cheerful, mingling 
with the daily life of working men, sanctioning their industry, 
blessing the ties of kindred and affection. Men are taught to feel 
the misery of sin ; they are not led to look on existence as a curse. 
The teaching of the latter, noble as the spirit of self-sacriffce was 
there idso, tended to a Manichecan disregard of the conimon work 
and natural ties of man, and, os has been said a thousand times, 
it threatened Europe with a Christian Buddh^m, and ran its course 
with a singulilfr parallelism of organization, ritual, asceticism. Had 
tbe.dreams of the Franciscans of the thirteenth century been realized, 
had the story of the Stigmata, and the “ Everlasting Gospel ” been 

« M. B«Dan*8 wendA, speaking of our Lord, are, ** II j pas eu d'homxne, ffakya 
Mouni powt^iro exeepUg qui ait oe point foul6 aux pieds la famille, ot les joies de ce 
monde,” etc. — {ViodeJeoua^ p. 4d9). M. St Hilaire says, Je n'h^sito pas k ajouter que 
$auf U Christ tout uul^ il n’est point parmi les fondateurs do religion do ilguro plus 
pure ni plus touchante que oelle du Boudha.*’— (JBoiidiAa et »a JRiliyionf p. 6.) 
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incorporate mto tlie creed of Ghristendoin!, paralld would have 
been yet more complete, and we ehould l^iive had an apotheosis 
like that which Buddhism, in spite of the atheistio tendency with 
which it seems to have started, has lavished on its foimder, — ^like 
that which Ihe more portentous developments of Latin Christianity 
in our own time have bestowed on the mother of our Lord. 

On the question what it was that Sakya Mouni ofiered to his fol- 
lowers as the prize for which they were to strive, for which all 
labour and toil, and fastings and prayers, might well be borne, Mr. 
Max M tiller follows M. St. Hilaire and M. Eugene Bumouf in 
identifying the Nirvana with absolute annihilation, the pure not- 
being in which there is no absorption into the higher life of the 
TJnereated Essence, no consciousness of peace and freedom of evil, 
but the loss of being and consciousness at once.* That there are 
states of mind, and those of no rare occurrence, in which such 
annihilation seems a thing to be desired above all joys, or because 
all joy is thought impossible, is obvious enough. It utters itself 
in the despair of Job and Jeremiah, and in the deep melancholy of 
Ecclesiastes ; it breathes its “ pathetic minor in the choruses of 
Sophocles, it clouds the brighter hopes of immortality in the Apologia 
of Plato, wo hear its voice in the soliloquy of Hamlet, it appears 
in a commoner and coarser form in every suicide. The marvel 
of Buddhism is that it appeals, and apparently with success, to 
this feelijig, not as exceptional, but as universal; that it ignores 
altogether that dread of annihilation which some have looked on 
as an instinct of man’s nature and a proof of his immortality. 
But the answer is found in the fact that nature is stronger than 
metaphysical definitions. Even, it may be, in the mind of the 
Buddha himself, certainly in that of the millions who revere him, 
Nirvana is a deliverance fi’om misery (I. 233, 250), and this they 
identify with the consciousness, at least, of peace. It becomes to 
them what Heaven, Paradise, Elysium, have been to others, a 
vague synonym for a blessedness which, as yet, they know not, 
but of which they dream according to each man’s temperament and 
fancy. What may well surprise us yet more is that this weariness 
of existence, instead of leading, to almsgiving, fasting, praj'er, self- 
sacrifice, as the path to Nirvana, has not prompted men to suicide. 
But the explanation here, too, is not far to seek. The strength of 
Buddhism lay in the tmiversal acceptance among the populations to 
which it offered itself of the doctrines of a natural immortality and 
metempsychosis. To one who held that belief death brought no sure 

* I may correct here a phrase open to misconception in a note to the titto of a short 
poem in which {Gmtemporary Mevietc for May, 1867) I have attempted to embody the 
Buddhist feeling. I have callod it “ Sakya Mouni at Bodhimanda,” because it was there 
that the idea of Nirvana first came upon him in its clearness. He had then a foretaste of 
it. 'i'hq.Bccne of his death, when, in Buddhist phrase, he entered on it, was Ku^inagaxa. 
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deUveraace. It might lead only to ilia men know not of ** gi oater 
than those they know, new forma of human or brute life luoro 
miserable than their own, tortureaat the hands of avenging dentous 
in unseen world. In order to escape from suffering, it had to 
raise its moral being to the highest point of its perfection, and then, 
and then only, subject no longer to the law that held it in hou lugt', 
it attained its freedom, could “ shui&e off its mortal coil,” and l>o at 
peace, i.e., when men came to analyze their hopes, cease to be. 

But neither the weariness of life nor the belief in transmigraliou 
can account for the rapid progress and the peraumenoe of Buddhinm. 
For that we must look to the fiict that it presented to men in the 
life of its founder what- has never failed to touch their hearts— the 
spectacle of a life of self*8acrifioe and voluntary poverty, the sym- 
pathy which “counts nothing human alien from itself” that it 
prodUinaed the truth of a Universal Brotherhood. It made war 
upon the caste system, which must have been felt by the inferior 
castes as a crashing tyranny. Sakya Mouni himself, belonging to 
the Warrior (Kahatriya) caste, fraternized with the Sudros. It 
welcomed the older non-Ar}'an races that survived in Indio, and 
the more remote countries to which it afterwards spread, as standing 
on the same footing, entangled in the same misery, capable of the 
same emancipation. Of the history of Buddhism, how, after scorn, 
desertions, straggles, success, it found its Constantine in Asoka, the 
contemporary of i^eleucus Nicator, and had its general councils and 
its monastic orders ; how it had also its sacred books and its countless 
prayers, its incense, and ro.saric8, and images, and praying wheels, 
and worship in a “ tongue not understanded of the people how 
Brahminism rose up again and drove it forth, as Paganism might 
have done in the West had Julian been successful ; how, in its exile, 
it found a home even in a country which schemed given up to a system 
so alien from it as that of Confucius ; how the region of Sakya 
Mouni’s birth and labours became a Holy Land, and drew thousands 
of pilgrims from tho farther East — ^for all this we must refer the 
reader to the papers in which Mr. Max Muller makes the results of 
tho labours of MM. St. Hilaire and Stanislas JuUien accessible to the 
English public. For simple personal interest, apart from that of 
philology or religious speculation, there is hardly any paper in the 
two volumes to be compared with the resumi of tho pilgrimage of 
Iliouen Thsang, who in the sixth century of our era started from 
Pekin, and made his way, amid hardships and obstacles, through 
the regions which MliL Hue and Qabot have made fhmiUar iio us, 
until his feet hod tro<l^n on the sacred ground and his Ups kissed 
the saered relics. 

Y. Of the religions history of the other great divisions of the 
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human race Mr. Max Muller says less ; but the paper on ** Semitic 
Monoiheiam/’ with which the first volume ends, is in many ways of* 
great Interest. M. Kenan, in his Histoire des Iiangues S^mitiqucs,” 
had reproduced the old familiar generalization which assigned to the 
Sefhitic races a ** monotheistic instinct,” and which saw in that state* 
ment of an ultimate fact for which no cause could be assigned, a 
sufficient explanation of the part which Judaism, Christianity, 
Moliammodanism, the three ” religions of the book,” have played in 
the history of mankind. Against this generalization Mr. Max Muller 
protests as hasty and superficial. He points to the wider extent which 
recent philological research has given to the term " Semitto,” and 
to the fact that many nations so included— -Phosnidans, Cartiia* 
ginians, Syrians, Assyrians — present forms of idolatrous religions as 
gross and sensuous os those of Ghreece or India ; that the history of 
the Jews, till the return ftom Babylon, presents no trace of such an 
instinct as common among the people, but much rather a constant 
tendency, against which the loftier minds of individual thinkers 
struggled in vain, to degenerate into the worship of “gods many and 
lords many,” like thatof the nations round them; that when Mohammed 
appeared as the prophet of a more rigorous, exclusive monotheism 
than the world had witnessed,* it was because he found himself in the 
midst of tribes, as Semitic as himself, who had sunk into polytheism 
iind fetiche- worship. He asserts, in words that we are glad to quote, 
that here the whole course of the history has been determined, not by 
the laws of natural development and necessary sequence, which seem 
in his Introduction to be dominant in his conc^tions of religious 
history, but by the infinence of individual teachers, of one colossal 
personality. If Mohammed proclaimed that Allah was but One, he 
did so as the revival of the faith of Abraham. If Christ and his 
Apostles proclaimed that there was One God and Father of us all, 
they too did it as a truth which had been committed to Abraham 
as the Father of the Faithful, in whose seed all the ixations of the earth 
were to be blessed. The following passage will show in what way 
ho holds that Abraham himself was led to the truth which so many 
millions have inherited from him : — 

“ Anil if wo are asked how this ono Abraham possessed not only tho 
primitive intuitions of God as He had revealed Himself to all mankind, but 
passed through the denial of all other gods to the knowledge of the One 
God, wo aro content to answer that it was by a special Divino revelation. 
We do not indulge in theological phraseology, but we mean every wordfto 
its fullest oxtent. Tho Father of Truth chooses His own prophets, and He 
speaks to thorn in a voice stronger than that of. thunder. It is the same 

* Tho basis of Jewish belief, as Mr. Maurice has pointed out, was not monotheism, 

tho belief in a Deity numerically ono, but in a living Upd, the Father and tho King 
of mon. 
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inner %’oioe through which God speaks to all of us. That voice may 
dwindle away and hecoiuu hardly andiblo ; it may lose its Bivino ac<'Oiit, 
and sink into the languago of worldly pntdonec ; bat it may alsl!^ jhrom time 
to litao, msiime its real uature witli the chosen of God, and lit^imd into 
a voiw 4 *Biyiiie inatinet* saaysoand mow 

•mMe and Jess thwloip^ ;. Inid m tm|h it Wald neither be on araro- 
Iw what M « aceorded to bnt few. hoit widaTbe 
w,, n laoin wort tibubt * t^ednl melotioiu' i- 


tibia BO reaaoB to otwtpldln of ambiffnoua 

Bitomncoe. I® »»hlW«flBtra«t to Banj- tendencies of the age, Mr. Max 
MuUer proioMOi 1^ belief in the possihilit^, in the historical reality, 
of a iwwJaUon madoby to the mind of one man chosen from 
out Ilia ftdlown. Ho aeoa in that rovclation a power that helped to 
raise the Semitic races, lu part at least, above tendencies wij’ch were 
just as mudb natural to thorn as to Aryans or Turanians. Ho believes 
that when Christ came to proclaim the Gospel that had been “ preached 
hcfoTc to Abraham,” Ho too came as ** a toacber sent from God,” and 
revealed Ills Father’s w’ill. "Welcoming this confession, there are, 
however, minor points in his view of Jea'ish rcligioiis history in 
U’bicb I am not able to look on bis reasoning us equally conclusive. 
It may be true, as bo says, that the very name of God, Eloliiiu, showed, 
in its plural form, that the monotheism of ‘Abraham “ rose upon 
the ruins of a polytheistic faith.” It may be possible even, though 
not, I think, probable, that Abraham chose'^this as the Divine Name 
in a spirit like that of St. Paul at Athens, or Pope’s Universal 
Prayer — ^as a recognition that every name which the nations had given 
their gods as ejcpressing some attribute of might, wisdom, goodness, 
belonged to Ono in whom they all centred. But when the other 
Name, which witnessed of the Divine Unity and Being, came into 
use (whether through Abraham, first receiving a new significance, 
but not first uttered, on Horcb, or through Moses, or through Samuel), 
it surely brought with it a witness, distinct and true, that Jehovah 
was not only the supreme, but the One Elohim. Commandments 
like that which says, “ Thou shalt have no other gods before me,” 
phrases like those which speak of Him “ as above all gods, God of 
gods, and Lord of lords,” instead of showing, as Mr. Max Muller 
seems to say, that those who used them thought only of a national 
Jehovah Elohim superior to the Elohim of the nations, and that 
consequently they had not risen to the conception of a pure mono- 
theistic cre^, receive their true interpretation from the words which 
proclaim, “ Aa for all the gods of the heathen, they are but vanity 
... no gods . . * the work of men’s hands, wood and stone. . . . 
It is the Lord that made the heavens.” That the people might full 
into the lower forms of thought and speech, that their very worship 
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of Jchovabi became pol 3 rtbeistic, even fetiche, in its nature, and led 
them to adopt a cultm which they no longer felt to be genertcally 
unlike their own— -to this every page of their history, hrom the 
Exodus to the Captivity, bears but too pla& a witness. Bnt the Ian* 
guage of Lawgiver and Prophets and Psalmists, to 'from being 
an echo of that belief, was throughout a protest against it. 

Nor, again, is it «asy to feel quite satisfied that one of Hr. ICax 
Muller’s answers to M. Benan does more than shift the difficulty, 
substituting an apparent for a real solution. It was nosnOnotheistic 
tendency, he says, which saved the Semitic races from the interminable 
polytheism of their Aryan brothers. It was simply that th^ had a 
language which did not permit ** appellatives ” (names of natural 
objects that expressed their qualities) to lose their true power, and so, 
robbed of their significance, to become personified, and as persons to 
bo the heroes of endless complications of relationship. As the state- 
ment of a fact this may bo true enough, but as explaining a fact it 
seems to assume that language, as an instrument of thought, came to 
the Semitic race from without ; that they had it somehow given to 
them, and that it became the condition and the limit of their thoughts, 
and, in this instance, of their religion. Might it not be asked by a 
follower of M. Benan, or indeed by any inquirer, whether t/tis limita- 
tion of the power of language does not imply (if language be, indeed, 
the expression of character, the spoken word the utterance of the un- 
spoken) a like limitation of the powers of thought — whether such a 
limitation of the latter in its bearing upon men’s thoughts of God 
may not fairly be looked on as approximating to a “ monotheistic 
instinct?” 

I have ventured in this paper, where the subject matter or the 
reasoning of Mr. Max Muller’s volumes come within the range of 
averq^c readers, to give expression to the doubts or the questions 
which have occurred to me. I have done this all the more freely, 
because my own work in life has practically shut me out from the 
regions in which he is confessedly among the masters of those who 
know, and I must be content within those regions to sit at his feet and 
lejirn. In the name of many who have already much to thank him 
for, I gladly acknowledge the additional claim on their gratitude 
which he has established by this collection of essays and notices, 
which were before so scattered as to be practically inaccessible, and 
which will for very many shed light over some of the dark pages 4>f 
the world’s history. 


E. H. Plumftbe. 



THE SOCIAL LEGISLATION OF 1867. AND ITS 
NEW YEAR’S GIFTS FOR 1868. 


the memory of the ordinary observer, tho chief Porlinmentarj-^ 
A- session of 1867 appears as if filled only with debates on the 
Beform Bill. Yet, in fact, few sessions have ever been more fruitful in 
measures of social importance ; few will leave a deeper mark in the 
statute-book and in the lives of great masses of our eountiymen. 
And if the mode in which the Reform Act was carried has indeed 
for tho tinle loosened the political morality of the country, the bene- 
ficial character of an occasional shifting of political power fr^n the 
one x>arty to the other has, on tho other hand, been excellently exem- 
plified, outside of the political sphere, by the passing of such measures 
as those above referred to, which in ordinary times could never 
have left the hands of a Liberal ministry without some impairing of 
fheir fulness, some narrowing of their scope. The very ideal con- 
dition of things for the useful exercise of the legislative power has, 
in short, been realized— —that of the one party proposing what could 
not be opposed by the other. 

The beginning of a New Year seems a peculiarly fitting i>eriod for 
a retrospect over the more prominent features of the social legislation 
of 1867, inasmuch as many of the measures which deserve® to be 
singled out take effect only on the 1st January, 1868. Some indeed 
are at work already, more particularly tho Poor Law group. Mr. 
Hardy’s excellent “ Metropolitan Poor Act, 1867,” came into 
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operation, for the most part, from its date (29th March, 1867) ; as 
to some <dau«e8, from last Michaelmas Bay. Four momentous 
reforms are iuhroduced by it > — Ist, The <fireatioit«^ asylums for the 
reoeptaea and ndkf the sick, insane, and antfirlDi poer^ and the 
apj^ieation tiierefo df the ^strict system, sixeaify' adopted in the 
casei^ sohedls; 2nd,. l%ie power given to the Poor Taw Board to 
requare boanh of gaardiam to provide dispensaries for oot-door 
medical relief, and to ** approve and direct ” the ** duties, qualifica- 
tions, number, and salaries of the dispensers, officers, and servants,*' 
as well as to ** vary ** existing medical salaries and contracts with 
district medical officers, and to ** direct** the payment of such com- 
pensation as they think fit to medical officers affected 1^ the 
Act ; 3rd, The creation of a ** Metropolitan Common Poor Fund,” 
for the maintenance of lunatics, small-pox patients, payment for 
medicines and medical and surgical appliances, salaries of school, 
asylum, and dispensary officers, compensations to medical officers, fees 
for registration of births and deaths, vaccination fees, school main- 
tenance of pauper children, and certain expenses for the houseless poor ; 
4th, last, not least, The introduction into boards of guardians generally, 
as well as among the managers of asylum districts imder the Act, and 
into district school-boards, of justices of the peace or qualified rate- 
payers nominated by the Poor Law Board, to an extent not exceed- 
ing one-third of the whole number. Taken in connexion with the 
Houseless Poor and School-District Acts, this is a distinct lifting of 
nearly the whole question of pauperism in tho metropolis out of the 
sphere of more plutonomy into that of a true economy. The right 
of the poor not to starve, was, it may be said, established by the 
New Poor Law. Then followed the recognition of the right of 
the pauper child to be educated, in the Acts relating to school-dis- 
tricts, &c. ; of tho right of the poor to move freeljr about the country, 
in various mitigations of tho Law of Settlement, and in the Houseless 
Poor Acts. The new Act, in turn, recognises the right of the poor, 
— ^in the metrop(dis, at least, — ^to bo duly cared for in their physical 
and mental diseases and infirmities. And it is obvious that the 
principles thus applied to London will have to be extended to all 
large towns, and eventually throughout the country; although it 
may be foared that the fanners' will fight harder than London shop- 
keepers have done for the privilege of saving rates out of human 
lives. 

On New year's Day, 1868, indeed, a fresh inroad wOl be made 
upon that privilege of the rate-payer, — a fresh outrage offered to the 
great god Self-will, and to his image which fell down from Jupiter in 
the shape of hisses fairer — through the coming into operation of the 
** Yaooination Act of 1867.” A beautiful machinery already existed 
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for enforcing vaccination, but unfortunately it did not w^rk, it 
being no one’s duty to set it in motion. This duty the new A<'t, casts 
upon tixe Registrar of Birtiis and Deaths, to whom certificiites of 
vaccination are required to bo transmitted, and who is bound twice a 
year, within a week after the Ist Januaty and the Ist July, to moke u 
list of all cases in which eertifioates have not been duly reomved, and 
submit the same to the guardians ; who in turn, after making inquiry, 
are bound to cause proceedings to be taken against defaulters. 
Provision is made both for vaccination (within three months after 
birth) and inspection (one week after vaccination) of children, under 
penalty of not exceeding twenty shillings against parents or other 
responsible persons neglecting either duty. Such vaccination is gra- 
tuitous as respects the parent, when performed by the public vaccinator, 
the cost being defraj'ed out of the rates, at a minimum feo of one 
shilling and sixpence for each successful vaccination, with power to 
the Privy Council to direct in any case an extra feo not exceeding 
one abilling. It is obvious that this Act, efficiently worked, will 
compel the vaccination of the whole registered population ; power 
being, moreover, given to magistrates to order the vaccination of 
children under fourteen who have not been successfully vaccinated, 
nor had the small-pox. 

Lastly, the “ Poor Law Amendment Act, 1867 ” (in operation 
since its date, 30th August), gives vigour to the central authority, by 
rendering the Poor Law Board permanent, and in several ways 
extending its powers ; whilst useful facilities arc given to guardians 
to place adult blind, deaf, or dumb paupers in special hospitals or 
institutions, and to detain in workhouses paupers suffering from 
mental or infectious or contagious disease. 

The next group is the large and important one of what may bo 
called the “ Labour Acts.” Most of these are New Year’s gifts, and 
foremost among them stands ”Tho Factory Acts Extension Act, 
1867.” This makes the Factory Acts applicable, subject to excep- 
tions and temporary modifications, to — 1, Blast furnaces (including 
any premises in which the process of smelting or otherwise obtaining 
any metal from the ores is carried on) ; 2, Copper mills ; 3, Iron 
mills (including any premises on which ** any process is carried on 
for converting iron into malleable iron, steel, or tin-plate,” or fiir 
•• making or converting steel”) ; 4, Iron foundries, copper foundries, 
brass foimdries, and other places for founding or casting metals; 
5, Any premises in which mechanical power is used for moving 
machinery employed in the manufacture of machinery or other articles 
of metal, india-rubber, or gutta-percha ; 6, The paper, glass, and 
tobacco manufactures, letter-press printing, and bookbin^g ; and 
lastly, 7, Any trade establishments at which fifty or more persons 
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are employed in any mantffacturing process — a drag-net clause similar 
to that of the French law (although with wider meshes, their own 
limit being twenly persons). Sunday labour is forbidden for children, 
young persons, or women in factories under the Act, with some modi- 
fication as to blast fuxiaaoes ; boys under twelve and females are for- 
bidden to be emplt^ed in those parts of glass factories where melting 
or tmnealing is carried on ; children under eleven, to emfdoyed 
in grinding in the metal trades. In the glass manufacture, children, 
young persons, or women, are not to take their meals where , the 
materials are mixed, nor, as respects flint-glass, where grinding, 
cutting, and polishing are carried on ; and the inspectors of factories 
are authorized to direct the use of a fan, or other mechanical means, 
to prevent the injurious inhalation of dust by the workmen, wherever 
the latter or any other dust-generating processes are performed, as 
well as to require the secure fixing of grindstones. 

The main importance of this Act is that, for the first time, it seeks 
to base on a general principle our protective legislation on the labour 
question. This has consisted hitherto — it consists in a great 
measure still imder the new Act itself — in a series of exceptions to 
the‘ ordinary law, introduced into this or that branch of industry 
successively, according as a case was established against each for legal 
interference. The collective wisdom of the nation has at last groped 
its way to the assertion that, wherever large niimbers of workers are 
brought together in manufacturing industry, there the law has a 
right to interfere for restricting the labour of the child, the youth, 
the woman, and for enforcing certain sanitary provisions and life- 
saving precautions. This bold step has been taken, more than six- 
and-twenty years since the like principle was recognised and carried, 
as above shown, at least in the text of the law, much further in France 
(law of 22nd March, 1841). 

Having said thus much in favour of the new Factory Acts Extension 
Act,^’ I must now point out the drawbacks to its efficiency. These 
consist in the schedule of ** Temporary and “ Permanent Modifi- 
cations ” annexed to it. Some of these may be necessary or expe- 
dient ; others appear quite to stultify the Act. If it be consistent 
with htunanity and the true economy of the State, to forbid Sunday 
labour for women, it seemis impossible to defend a provision which 
allows them to be so employed in or about blast furnaces for two 
years and a half^ not even from the passing of the Act (15th August, 
1867), but from the Ist January, 1868. If overwork be (and who 
can doubt it ?) especially detrimental to the constitution at the period 
of growth and puberty, what is to be thought of a ** permanent 
provision which allows boys and girls of fourtemx to be kept to work 
at bookbinding, three days in every month, for sixteen hours a day P 
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H. «ro periods in tbe lile «f vonulli — ^wlien ebont to beeome, 
wben bnving* recently become n motoer*— *iiB iv^oh OTerteil is ns 
dangerous to iter as to a girl — nay; may impeacil twolrves at once — 
what is to be said of a pemissum to keep her to wwk in the same 
trade for the like period of sutoen hours a day, tor itoi *^more thm 
ike eouseeutipe days ta tmy one week ** or nintoy-six in a twelvemonth? 
Why, a single such day of toil might be miough to ruin a delicate 
constitution for life ! It is not too much to say that several of these 
*' modiiicaticais” are simply scandalous, and would deserve instant 
repeal. 

The next of the protective Acts in the group (also to come into 
operation on New Year’s Day) ooncems a class oS workeFs who will 
always require to be exceptionally dealt with. The “Merchant Ship- 
ping Act, 18G2,” is mainly sanitary. The Board of Trade is to 
issue and have published scales of medicines and medical stores for 
different ships and voyages, and to sanction dispensing books ; ship- 
owners are to provide the like accordingly, and stringent regulations 
are set forth for securing the purity and enforcing the use of anti- 
scorbutics. Shipowners and masters arc made liable for the expenses 
of seamen’s illnesses arising ont of their neglect ; the seaman, on 
the other hand, to forfeit wages from self-induced incapacity to work. 
Fhrther provisions are made for securing the due ventilation, whole- 
somenesB, and convoniency of seamen’s cabins, and a medical inspec- 
tion of seamen is established, though only to be set in motion by tlic 
shipowner or master. 

The same 1st January, 1868, which will see the iirst general 
application to what the French term “ la grande Industrie ” of the 
protective system of our Factories Acts, will also see the principle 
itself of protection to labour iirst applied to agriculture. The 
** Agricultural Gangs Act, 1867 ” — perhaps the one which, from its 
novelty, has attracted the most notice among the social measures ol’ 
the session — ^forbids the employment in i^ricultural gangs of 
children under mght years of age, and of females in the same gang 
wHh males, or under any male gang-master without the presmice of 
a fmnale licensed as such, and the acting of any persons as giuig- 
moaters without a licmise first obtained firom two justiees, on proof 
of character and fitness; sudi license to limit the distance which 
children are to travel on toot for thdir work, not to be granted to 
^blieans or beer-shop keepers, and to be renewed evmy six months. 

Invaltiahle as is this Act, conridered as introducing into agricul- 
ture-— English ag^cultare, tor the Act does not apply to Sdbtland or 
Irdcmd — a principle hitherto ignored in this sphere, it may be 
doubted whether it will prove efficient. No maohineiy is provided 
for seeing that it is carried out ; and the xnain safeguard tor its due 
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working} the^ Ifit^f-yeerijr reniewid of UoeiMKS befbee tlio juati^^ io 
greatly weakened 1^ a clause empowering juatioe^nfiber a>eeo(md omio 
viction of a gang^master under the Act} to withhold his lieense Ibr not 
more than three months ; after a third} for not more than two yems ; a 
fourth} indeed, disqualifying him altogether. It would thus seem that 
whilst the justices are empowwed to require the most stringent proof 
of good character and fitness in the case of a first application for a 
license, yet this, once granted, gives such a vested right to the licensee 
that he will be entitled to immediate renewal after a first oonvictiem, 
to renewal in three months after a second, and in two years after a 
third. Evidently the provision in question only fetters the discretion 
of the justices, and requires to be repealed. 

Tho last Act of the session, the “Workshop Regulation Act, 
18C7,” also coming into operation on New Year’s Day next, brings 
iiH back into the sphere of non-agricultural labour, and is quite the 
most important labour-regulating Act yet passed in our country. 
The principles of the limitation of the hours of labour for children, 
j'oung persons, and women ; of the enforcement of sanitary provisions; 
of the compulsory school-attendance of children, and (permissively 
at least) of ofRcial inspection, ore by this Act extended to all handi- 
(Tsfts, with the exception of the baking trade (regulated already, 
but very insufficiently, by the Bakehouses Act of 1863 ). No child 
under 8 is to be employed in any handicraft ; no child under 13 for 
more tlian 6^ hours in one day, between 6 a.m. and 8 p.m. ; no young 
person or woman for more than 12 hours in 24, with 1| hours for meals 
and rest, between 5 a.m. and 9 p.m. ; no child, young person, orw<Huan, 
on Sunday, or after 2 p.m. on Saturday, except when not more than 
five j)ersons are employed in making or repairing articles to be sold 
by retail on the premises ; no child under 11 in metal-grinding or 
fustian-cutting. Evei^ child employed in a workshop is to attend 
school for at least 10 hours in every week, with a penalty of not ex- 
ceeding 20x. on parents in case of neglect ; every occupier of a work- 
shop who has employed a child for 14 days is to obtain weekly 
certificates of his school attendance, and to pay out of his wages, 
not exceeding 2d. per week or one-twelfth of his wages, for his 
schooling. In case of contravention of the Act, both the occupiers 
of workshop^ and parents or other persons deriving direct benefit 
from the labour of, or having control over, tho person wrongfully 
employed, are liable to penalties. In processes where dust is generated, 
fans or other mechanical means may be required to be used. Officers 
employed by local authorities, and superintendents of police, by order 
under the hand of a justice, and inq)ectorB and sub-inspectors of 
factories at their discretion, may enter into and inq)ect workshops, 
and examine the pm'sons employed. Inspectors of factories may also 
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m tm|mmi 7 and pernument excq)tions/* — allowing, for 
iQAtanco, CHildren of 12 to bo omployod aa young persons (f.#*., for 12 
boura) until Ut July, 1870. Not much reliance, moreover, can bo 
placed on tbo “ local autborities ” (c.j;., tbo vestiy of a parish) who 
are entrusted with the enforcement of the Act ; and it'may fairly bo 
prt*siune<l that the intervention of tho Factory Inspectors will have 
to be regularized and extended before its provisions can be fairly 
carried out. 


"VVe may now pass to another .sub-group of the Labour Acts, those 
which have not for their aim to protect the weaker workers, but to 
improve the position, promote the activity, or check tho misconduct 
of the stronger ones. One of the most important of these, tho 
“ Master and Serv'ants Act, 1867,” is remarkable as being only tem- 
poraiy, being limited in its operation to one year from its date 
(20th August last), and from thcncc to the end of tho then next 
session of Parliament. This takes away one standing reproach to 
our labour-laws, consisting in the difference of the treatment of the 
employer and employed in case of breach of contract ; the former 
being hitherto only punishable in the first instance by fine, the latter 
by imprisonment. Under the new law, the first object of the justices 
before whom any complaint of breach of a labour contract is brought 
appears to be made that of annulling, or, as it may happen, causing 
the fulfilment of tho contract, and determining a pecuniary compensa- 
tion to tho aggrieved party. It is only “ whe^e no amount of com- 
X^ensation or damage can bo assessed, or whore xiecuniary compensation 
will not meet the circumstances of the case,” in tho opinion of the 
bench, that they are to inflict a fine not exceeding £20, and only 
on disobedience to their order that the power of imprisonment arises ; 
such imprisonment to be in discharge of any compensation, exyept, 
indeed, in case of aggravated misconduct by either party ; not to exceed 
three months, and to be only accompanied with bard labour in the last- 
mentioned case. 

The effimency of such a measure as the Master and Servants Act 
resolves itself so entirely into a matter of procedure that it cannot 
yet be fully judged of, but it appears to be carefully drawn. This 
praise cannot be bestowed on the “ Equitable Coimcils of Conciliation 
Act, 1867.” No such ex jtoat facto law has ever been enacted since 
tike darkest days of Tudor or Stuart. To reasstire the reader, how* 
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ever, lie must be At once informed that no drager of life, limb, or 
property is involved in this constitutional soleoisxa. But it is a droU 
fact that a measure, ushered into the world under the parental respon- 
sibility of an ex-Lord Chancellor and most learned legal authority, 
should bear date the Idth August, 1867, and profess to commence on 
the previous 2nd J uly, thus claiming forty-four days of pre-existence at 
birth. The Act, it need hardly be observed, seeks to introduce into 
English legislation an institution (the ** Gonseil des Prud'hommes ’’) 
legally recognised in France sinise 1806, and which of late years has 
been growing up in an extra-legal form in several seats of our manu- 
facturing industry. Any number of masters and workmen in any 
trade, occupation, or employment, being inhabitant householders 
or part occupiers within any city or place (the metropolis being 
considered optionally as one place), who, as masters, shall have 
resided and carried on trade within such place for six months ; or, 
being workmen, -shall have resided for the like period and worked at 
the trade for seven years, may, at a meeting specially convened for 
the purpose, agree to form a Coimcil of Conciliation and Arbitration ; 
and on their joint petition to the Crown may, after one month’s 
notice by advertisement, be licensed by the Home Secretary to form 
such Council under the powers of the Act. The persons signing 
the jictition may appoint the first Council within thirty days after 
the license ; the Council is to consist of not less than two masters and 
two workmen, nor more than ten masters and ton workmen, with a 
chairman aijpointed by itself, being a person unconnected with trade 
and invested only with d casting vote. No member is to adjudicate in 
any case where he “ or any relation of his” is a plaintiff or defendant. 
The election of the Council is to take place annually, on the first 
Monday in November ; occasional vacancies to bo filled up within 
fourteen daj's. The constituencies are to consist of all persons quali- 
fied to petition imdor the Act, who may claim to be registered as 
voters, the masters “ appointing ” their own portion of the Council, 
and the workmen “ electing ” theirs. The votes for members of the 
Council are to bo taken by a show of hands, with pow'cr to six regis- 
tered voters to demand a poll. 

The functions of the Council, as those of its French congener, are 
twofold— conciliation and arbitration. • There is to be a “ Committee 
of Conciliation,” to bo appointed by the Council, consisting of one 
master and one workman, to which “ all cases or questions of dispute 
which shall be submitted to the Council by both parties” are "in the 
first instance ” to bo referred, that the Committee may " endeavour 
to reconcile the parties in difference ; ” in case of failure, the matter 
in dispute to bo remitted to the Council, and " disposed of as a con- 
tested matter in due course.” Under its arbitration-jurisdiction 
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the Oouttcn has ” power to hear and determine all questions of dis- 
pute and difference between masters and workmen ” submitted to it 
bybotb parties, within the limits of an existing Act of the 5 Goo, lY. 
< 5 . 96, as to arbitration between masters and workmen, and also ** any 
other case of dispute or difference ** submitted to it ** by the mutual 
consent of masters and workmen;” but it is not to have power to 
“ establish ” a future ** rate of wages or price of labour or workman- 
ship/* And the Act is not to extend to domestic servants or 
servants iii husbandry. Each Council is to appoint its own officers, 
(be fees and other expenses, and regulate its proceedings, under the 
sanction of the Honie Secretary. 

This is another of those Acts of which it would be difficult to 
exaggcraite the importance. But it would be equally difficult — and 
I must again draw attention to this subject — to exaggerate the 
slovenliness with which it is drawn. Every clause is full of pitfalls ; 
almost every difficulty in the subject {e.g., whether sub-masters 
working for themselves are to bo considered workmen or masters) 
is slurred over ; the same provisions {c.g., one as to appointment of 
officers) occur twice over ; unintelligible references occur, apparently 
to prior discarded texts of the bill {e.g., although provision is only 
mado for the appointment of a “clerk of the Council,” a “clerk of 
each division of the Council ” is spoken of in one clause). And as 
the decisions of the Council are to he “ (inal and conclusive .... with- 
out being subject to review or challenge by any Court or authority 
whatsoever,’* (!) it follows that the help of judicial construction being 
shut out, the only remedy for the draughtsman’s blunders must lie 
in fresh legislation. The Act, in short, would require to be entirely 
re-drawn. 

The “ Industrial and Provident Societies Act, 1867,” docs not, like 
the last, introduce any now principle, but only develops an existing 
system. We need not stop over it, os its enactments, though of 
practical moment to the societies concerned, turn for the most part 
on points of detail without interest to the general reader. Suffice it 
to say that the principle of co-operation, the yearly expansion of 
which, as evidenced in the returns of the registered societies by the 
respective Registrars of Friendly Societies, affords so cheering a proof 
of our social progress, is henceforth allowed legally to bo extended 
tft mining and quarrying — a field of labour, its exclusion from which 
had always been sing^nlarly anomalous, seeing that the Cornish 
miners have long afforded one of the stock instances of co-opera- 
tive industry. And to chock the growing abuse of non-returning 
societies, a penalty of from £2 to £5 is imposed for the default to 
make rctuma. 

Two other measures, although passed only for a temporary purpose, 
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complete the group of the Labour Acts, the ** Trades* Unions Com- 
mission Act, 1867,’* and the “Trades’ Unions Gommissimt Act 
Extension Act, 1867 ; ” the former empowering the already appointed 
Trades’ Unions Commissioners, or other qualified persona to b<t 
appointed by a Secretary of State, to “inquire into any acts of 
intimidation, outrage, or wrong, alleged to have been promoted, 
managed, or connived at by trades’ unions or associations” in 
Sheffield or the neighbourhood, within ten years before the passing 
of the Act ; arming such commissioners or persons with judicial 
powers for enforcing the attendance of witnesses, examining them 
on oath, compelling the production of documents, and punishing Sov 
contempt ; and giving indemnity to witnesses making a full disclosure ; 
the other empowering the extension of the operations of the 
Commission to other places besides Sheffield, and giving absolute 
indemnity to all persons publishing a true account of any evidmico 
taken before the Commissioners. These two Acts, it need hardly hv 
said, will mark an era in the history of British labour, as having at 
last dragged into the light of day the industrial Yehmg^richt of 
Sheffield and its neighbourhood. And if followed up by a fair • 
legislative recognition of the limits within which trade societies mar 
(daim legal protection, they may serve to place the vexed question of 
the relations of capital and labour on as good a footing as may well 
be, until such time as, through a large development of the principles 
contained in the new Conciliation and Arbitration Coimcils, the law 
shall become capable of* putting down the social nuisances of strikes 
and lock-outs, by firmly grappling with the causes which produce them. 

Side by side with the group of the Labour Acts we should in 
former years have found a bulky Sanitary group. But our sanitary 
system must now be looked on as nearly completely constituted, and 
sanitary enactments now run easily into other forms of legislation. 
Thus, two Acts of the past session, in part at least belonging to this 
group, the Vaccination and Merchant {Shipping Acts, have been 
already considered from other points of view. Again, from oui* 
Sanitary Acts has been evolved what may be termed the new municipal 
organization of the nineteenth century, that of “ Local Boards,” to 
the number of which every year sees fresh additions ; whilst the 
problem of the distribution of sewag^e is fast resolving what was first 
only a sanitary question into an economic one. The “ Sewage Utiliza- 
tion Act, 1867,” ought not from this point of view to be overlocAed, 
though it docs little more than extend the provisions of a previous 
Act of 1865 ; giving “ sewer authorities,” for instance, power to buy 
or take or hire laud outside their district, for “ receiving, storing, 
disinfecting, or distributing sewage,” and again to deal with such 
land as they may think fit, farming it themselves, letting it on hire 
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for seven years, &c. A larger spKero is moreover ppened to such 
operations by certain provisions of the new Act authorizing the union of 
districts and the constitution of joint Sewerage Boards. In short, the 
only distinctly sanitary Act of the session, if we except its Cattle 
Plague statute, the Contagions Diseases (Animals) Act, 1867,” is the 

Public Health (Scotland) Act, 1867,” which consolidates the law 
north of the Tweed in the same manner as, but it would seem more 
efficiently than, the English “ Sanitary Act, 1866.” 

If I treat as a measure of social legislation the “ Army Enlistment 
Act, 1867,” I may seem to many to be doing violence to its character 
as a pure military Act. Yet it is a striding proof of the modifying 
power of the political constitution of a country over the bearing of 
all its legislation, that in Franco M. Jules Simon has just based his 
interesting work on infant labour, “L’Ouvricr do Unit Ans,” on the 
relation of such labour to the military strength of a pH>ple. And, 
indeed, where the figure of 800,000 men is acceptetl as a noimal 
one for a nation’s army, it is easy to see that the period of military 
enlistment must become one of primary social importance. With 
•us, thank God ! it is not so ; but it may not bo amiss to point out 
that since the date of the Act in question, that period for our army 
is not to be “ longer ” thftn twelve years, but with a power of re- 
engagement after two-thirds of the term, to complete twejity-one. 

Measures of liaw-Roform proper, however far-reaching may be tlu'ir 
social importance, are generally too technical to admit of being 
rendered interesting to the general reader. It woiUd be wrong, how- 
ever, to overlook the Act “ to remove some Defects in the Adminis- 
tration of the Criminal Law ” (30 and 31 Vic. c. 30), allowing the 
giving costs to the accused if acquitted on certain indictments, giving 
facilities for calling witnesses on behalf of acciLsed j)ersons, and, 
where stolen property is restored, allowing compensation to bo given 
to bond fide purchasers out of money found on prisoners convictc<l. 
Enactments like these, which seem trifling to many, tend nevertheless 
efficiently to grease the too often creaky wheels of justice. The 
“ County Courts Act, 1807,” again — ^also a Now Year’s gift — ogives 
further extension and solidity to the jurisdiction of these tribunals, 
particularly through provisions for refusing costs in the superior courts 
where less than £20 is recovered on contract, or less than £10 in 
tort, authorizing the common law judges to order causes to be tried 
in, and equity judges to order proccerlings to bo transferred to. 
County Courts, and giving a jurisdiction to these in title where 
neither the value nor the rent of property exceed £20 a year. Some- 
what analogous to this Act for the sister-country seems the “ Debts 
Recovery (Scotland) Act, 1867,” the exact i)urport of which I shall 
not venture to explain. 
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Among Acts of a more especially commercial character, hut of 
somewhat important social bearing, may be mentioned “ The Com- 
panies Act, 1867” (in force since September Ist), which provides for 
the unlimited liability, if thought fit, of the directors or managers of 
a limited company, the reduction of capital and shares, the creation 
of share- warrants to bearer, and allows, under license from the Board 
of Trade, the formation of associations with limited liability, but 
without the need of using the word, for purposes not of gain ; the 
two “ Railway Companies Acts, 1867,” for England and Ireland, 
and Scotland respectively, which protect rolling stock and plant 
from being taken in execution or “ attached by diligence,” authorize 
“ arrangements ” of companies unable to meet their engagements 
with creditors, and facilitate “ abandonments ;” and Mr. Lceman’s 
Act (30 Viet. c. 29) for discouraging jobbing in the shares of Joint 
Stock Banks, — probably too narrow in its operation. 

One other Act, though purely local, deserves to be noticed, the 
“ Metropolitan Streets Act, 1867,” which came into operation for the 
most part on the Ist November, 1867, but part of which will only 
take effect on New Year’s Day, 1868. This is noteworthy as having 
required to be hui’ricdly amended already, first, lest it should ruin 
40,000 costermongers, and secondly, in order to avert a cab-owners’ 
and cabmen’s strike. (In the whole, as I would rather not bo cen- 
sorious on this occasion, 1 think the least said of this will be soonest 
mended, — except that Mr. Hardy deserves real credit for having 
shown'himself open to reason, and capable of retracing his steps when 
unwisely taken, and that I believe he will be taking quite the right 
course in restricting rather than enlarging the powers of the police. 

On the whole, then, the budget of legislation for 1867 has boon 
a most valuable one, and in nowise more so than through that weighty 
handful of New Year’s gifts for 1868, the Vaccination Act, the Factory 
Acts Extension Act, the Merchant Shipping Act, the Agricultural 
Gangs Act, the Workshop Regulation Act, and the County Courts 
Act. 

Might the rest of the year prove worthy of such a beginning ! A 
trying winter is upon us ; slackness pervades almost every branch of 
industry, and has prevailed so long that large numbers, both of the 
working and lower middle class, have by this time exhausted all their 
savings ; a spirit of almost aimless discontent is unmistakeably 
abroad, gathering fuel from enforced idleness, whilst the sparks oi 
real or fancied grievances are already flying through the air. At 
such a time especially it is well to look steadily at the good, which 
is oven now taking shape around us, and to view in the beneficial 
legislation of 1867 an earnest of that which — if England be true to 
herself — 1868 should bring forth. J. M. Ltolow. 
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THE ‘-SPECTATOU” THE ••OUAUIHAN,” THE NOX(.'(»N'Fl>IiMIST.” 


A LMOST cvcrybotly with a grain of thoughtful humour in him 
must have boon occasionally amu-^oil at the sort t)f title by 
which minor lecturers often seek to imlicuto the topics of their 
lectures. It is dilficult nut to sniihi at siuli a lino in a bill us this — 
“ Thb Influence of AV Oman on Society;” which means, according to 
Cocker, the influence of the luilf upon tlu; whole. Hut such a title 
as “ Tlie Lifluencc of the Press upon 8ot;ioty ” would bo nearly as 
q^uestionable. ^Vhy not the influence of society upon the press f It. 
is surely Mr. Gladstone who .says that the successful or persuasive 
orator is the speaker who receives from his audience! in vapour what 
he pours back upon them in a flood. Can it bo otherwise with the 
successful or persuasive jounialist y 

There are certainly obvious diflorences between the position of the 
orator and that of the journalist wdlb respect to the public to bo 
addro&sed. It is, no doubt, a very primitive view of his function, 
but it is strictly truo that wherever he can find a stump the orator is 
furnished, and wherever there arc people ho may count upon an 
audience. It is perfectly conceivable, however unlikely, that an 
eloquent enthusiast, without a penny in his purse beyond the price of 
a bed and a dinner, should, by merely using an inspired tongue, 
wherever he found men and women enough to make a crowd in an 
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open space, shake England from one end to the other. Before a 
journalist con find his public there must be a journal, which implies 
the expenditure of much money and a past concurrence of all the 
talents in getting it up. More depends upon the pulpit, less (in Ihis 
one regard) upon the preacher. It is possible that if ** An English* 
man ” had written his well-known letters in, say ** The Earthen 
Yessel,” ho might have been found out, and that his letters might 
have hod some influence. Those who m^tain that every true and 
capable voice is sure to bo effectively heard at some time, will assert 
that this is not only possible, but certain : they must fight their battle 
as they may with others who think, on the contrary, that, according 
to all the analogy of nature and human life, true and capable voices 
got stifled on an appalling scale. But it may be presumed that any 
man who had something to say would pi’efer the speaking trumpet of 
the Tinu'H to the speaking trumpet of “ Tlxe Earthen Vessel," and it 
is certain that a newspaper is a costly thing to create. We have 
some of xis read lately that the Netc York Trihaur was founded upon 
a capital of about jBoOO, half of ■which W’as in printing material ; but 
in London, at the present day, it takes, or is assumed to take, about 
i;40,t)()0 to found a dailj’’ ncAvspaper. In some waj' or other, before 
a man can hav’o the benefit of an effective speaking trumpet in the 
shape of a printed journal, there mxist have been a great loosening 
of purso-sti'ings — at all events that is the understanding; but a 
capable jH?r.son, Avho usetl the tongue instead of the pen, need not 
have fiU’tj’- hundred pence to commence with; and, ns soon as ever 
he began to tell as a speakei’, the press would be glad enough to 
report him, if his topics •were imperial in character, or if his speech 
appeared likely to lead to or influence popular or other action. It 
would be trite to recall, with more than a word or two, the immense 
nmoiuit of labour and skill actually devotc*d by the press to the re- 
port ing of such oratory as is supposed to lead up to decisive action 
(in I’arliaraent), or to be the manifesto of any acknowledged party, 
social or political. Of course, w'hat Mr. Gladstone says at St. 
Stci>hen’8, or Mr. Bright at Birmingham, is as much news as a 
murder or a rowing-match. But the money has been spent and the 
machinery set up ; the journal is there befoi’e the orator, of whatever 
kind, gets the benefit of it. 

Even with oratory the tendency is to run in grooves, and act under 
limitations which bring it into alliance with “ capital.” It is not 
considered respectable to howl and shout in open spaces ; and not 
only do halls and places to which people will go cost something, but 
the proprietors can refuse to let thorn for objects of which they 
happen to disapprove. The tendency has, of course, been resisted, 
but within the last two years there has been a tendency, sufficiently 
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evident^ to make the only platforms that cost nothing difficult of use, 
and the tendency mil show itself again. But with regard to the press 
the case is clear — a nowspai)er must pay. No doubt there are some 
which are subsidized, and which are maintained in existence for party 
purposes ; but, as a rule, a newspaper is a commercial speculation as 
much as a shop. It depends, like a shop, upon customers for its exist- 
ence. Ill other W'ords, it is so far like the orator, who receives from his 
public in a vapour that which he pours back in a flood, that it must say 
what a sufficient number of people like so much to have said, that 
they w-ill buy whatever says it for them. 

In this connection it may, perhaps, be permitted to us to quote 
from Mr. Mill a portion of the fourteenth chapter of the Second 
Book of his Principles of Political Economy ; — 


“Literary occupation is one of those pursuits in which success may be 
attained by persons the greater part of whose time is taken up by other 
employments ; and the education necessary for it is the common education 
of all cultivated persons. The inducements to it, independently of money, 
in the present state of the world, to all who have either vanity to gratify, 
or personal or public objects to promote, are strong. These motives now 
attract into this career a great and increasing number of persona who do not 
need its pecuniar)" fruits, and who would equally resort to it if it afforded 
no remuneration at all. In our own country (to cite known (3xaniplcK) the 
most influential, and on the whole most eminent, philosophical writer of 
recent times (Bcntham), the greatest political economist (Ricardo), the most 
cphemerally celebrated and the really greatest poets (Byron and Shelley), 
and the most successful writer of prose fiction (Scott), were none of them 
authors by profession ; and only two of the five, Scott and B)Ton, could 
have supported themselves by the works which they wrote. Nearly all the 
high departments of authorship arc, to a great extent, similarly filled. In 
consequence, although the highest pecuniary prizes of successful author- 
ship are incomparably greater than at any fonner period, yet on any rational 
calculation of the chances, in the existing competition, scarcely any writer 
can hope to gain a living by books, and to do so by magazines and reviews 
becomes daily more difficult. It is only the more troublesome and disagree- 
able kinds of literary labour, and those which confer no personal celebrity, 
such as most of those connected with newspapers, or with the smaller 
periodicals, on which an educated person can now rely for subsistence. Of 
these the remuneration is, on the whole, decidedly high ; because, though 
exposed to the competition of what used to be called * poor scholars ’ 
(persons who have received a learned education from some public or private 
charity), they are exempt from that of amateurs, those who have other 
means of support being seldom candidates for such employments. Whether 
these considerations are not connected with somethiny ratlically amiss in the 
idea of authorship as a profession^ and whether any social nrranyement under 
which the teachers of mankind consist of jyersons yiciny out doctrines for bread 
is suited to or can possibly he, a permanent thiny^ would be a sulyect well 
worthy of the attention of thinkers.^' 

This will, doubtless, appear trivial to those who think that when 
a given set of facts exists, all we have to do is to accept it and make 
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the best of it ; but not to those who think that there is an error in 
the word ** all ** here, and that we may learn to make the best of a 
state of facts, not only without accepting it, but in a spirit which 
would reverse the state of facts if it were possible. 

It by no means follows, nor is it true, that the inception of a news- 
paper is in most cases a purely commercial affair — ^that it is set up 
for a livelihood, like a stand in a market. It is far more likely to be 
the “ idea of a clover man, who sees his way to a pleasant sphere of 
intellectual activity, — ^perhaps even with a sufficiently high purpose, 
— and then hunts up his capital among men of wealth and enterprise. 
But a newspaper started on the principle of obeying the law or 
necessity of genius — that it must create the taste to which.it intends 
to appeal-~-is, according to our information, an unknown thing. 
Almost every newspaper is projected with the knowledge that there 
will be uphill work at starting, and the probable expenditure is cal- 
culated upon that basis ; but it is always assumed, to begin with, that 
there is a public ready to buy it : the difficulty is to make that par- 
ticular public look at it and know it. 

It has been said that the rewards of Literature — ^a general term, in 
which journalism counts for much — are now so considerable, that 
the learned professions are feeling the drain of talent which is caused 
by the attraction of public writing. People who make statements 
of this kind include, no doubt, the Church among their “learned 
professions.” A clergyman who is sufficiently at one with his church 
to be able to read the liturgy, and who yet allows the attractions of 
literature to “ drain ” the energy that was vowed to his pulpit, does 
not know, can never have felt, the privileges of his office ; but there 
are doubtless numbers of clergymen who find it so difficult to accom- 
modate their language in the pulpit to their deepest convictions, 
modified as those have been by criticism, that they fly to the press 
for an opportunity of relieving their minds, and say as little in the 
pulpit as they well can. And it is plain upon the surface that the 
journalism of the day is largely contributed to by members of the 
learned professions, and gentlemen who, having received the necessary 
education, prefer literature to the chances of those professions. Of 
course, the personml of journalism is mixed. It contains huge 
numbers of persons who have tumbled or scrambled into it, with only 
the culture of clever men, whom accident and a natural bent have 
set down to the desk of the litterateur ; but with the Saturday Retiew 
a new era beg^n for journalism, and even for literature in general. 
More and more one can trace in newspaper-writing the culture and 
esprit de corps of the highly-educated Englishman ; the self-suppres- 
sion, the drill, the uniformity, the half-technical honour, the ostensible 
frankness, and at the same time real equivoque of good society. In 
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Mr. Teimysoji’s little idyll or edoguc, “ Walkiug to tL - Mail,’* 
James says : — 

“ r.Jko won like manners ; like kiveds like, they say ; 

Kind nature iti tho beat ; those inouners next 
That lit ns like a nature sctimd'haiul, 

Which an', iudcod, the manners of the great.” 

It is these “maimers of a nature sccoud-hund ” which sfaiup <lio 
most acoeptt'd writing of much of tho best jonrnulisiu of tli ■ jirescnt 
dav ; and it is well worth while to remark that there are “ natures” 
whom such “ manners ” repel rather than conciliate. It might l)o 
plausible to say tiiat tho increasing acceptance of such writing among 
one or two classes of society is a token, or at least a concomitant, of 
a widening sererance of classes. Opinions may and do differ, both 
as to the alleged fact and the alleged concomitant ; but it is, at all 
events, a fair question whether tho existence in journalism of a highly 
successfol literature of cynical polish is a good sign for this genera- 
tion or tho next. 

Of one thing, meanwhile, there is no question whatever. There 
is afloat and busj' in our journalism an amount of talent and culture 
which is in itself a most striking sign of the times. Lot any ouo 
take up, say, three of those able journals which arc written jMisi- 
tively as if they had shiblxdeths of culture to begin w’ith, — which 
have a “note” of culture almost, if not quite, as mftrkeil as tlu) 
“note” of Evangelicalism or Jligh-Churchism ; and he will surely 
be struck with tho profu-sion of good tJtinking and good writing, 
backed bj' good reading, which is to bo had for mono}'. And j'ot 
there is this peculiarity about it — that it never <loes anything par- 
ticular for you. You read your column and a hall‘ of vigorous, 
poli.shed matter ; you are impressed by the journalist’s evident know- 
ledge of his subject ; you receive a deliglit similar to that whieb floats 
in tho atmosphere of a well-appointed dinner-table. And what then ‘t 
You have merely spent so much time in an agreeable maimer, and 
you go about your business untouched and tmaltered. It will, of 
course, be said that this is just the result which tlie writing aims at, 
— that it is of tho very essence of journalism that these things should 
bo so. But it is impossible to stifle the doubt whether that society 
can be going on well in which there is a demand, with a correlative 
supply to meet it, for masses of literature, w’cek by week, of which 
the most striking characteristic is tho success with which its producers 
have discharged their minds of feeling, faith, and imagination. 

It is not inconsistent with all this that public writing at present 
should be largely charactorixed by virulence and ingenious injustice. 
The second-hand nature may fit like a glove, but there are the 
daws ; and wherever an twcuse can bo found, we have the felicity of 
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seeing them unsheathed. Anything harder, more rancorous, more 
unjust, more daringly personal in a well-mannered way, more im- 
pudent in suppressing what is to ho said for “ the prisoner at the bar,” 
and, generally, more cruelly bent on victory and the last blow at any 
cost, than some of the journalism of polish and culture, it is not easy 
to imagine. Its law is military law. Its verdicts arc those of a gen- 
tlemanly drum-head court-martial, the jury being packed against the 
prisoner. Its discipline is thumbscrew discipline, with high-bred indif-^ 
lcrcnc<‘ to much besides decent victory over opposition. Decency is 
cBseni ial to it ; but that being granted, justice and kindness, except 
in the shape of patronage, may be nowhere. 

This is easily explained. If a newspaper is to be a great com- 
mercial success, it must, at all costs, be efPectivo : it must appeal to 
the love of hard hitting, and even of hurting, which is so common a 
characteristic of human beings. A Napoleonic policy is the only 
thing for it, and the mass of floating talent and cidture, with no 
particular heart or conscience, which is ready to lend itself to such a 
policy, is one of the most striking signs of the times. That the talent 
and culture think they arc doing justice while they adopt this kind 
of policy is very probable — even mercenary cleverness must have 
its illusions — ^but thoir mistake is in fancying that if they write 
what they think as cleverly as they can, striking out boldly when- 
ever they see anything wrong, they are doing justice. But this is 
not necessarily justice, much less goodness ; which last, however, is a 
word one ought almost to apologize for mentioning. Indeed, the 
whole subject is excee<lingly difficult of approach, because any 
reference now-a-days to ideas which cannot be manipulated for 
business purposes is pretty sure to be derided as “ theological.” 
Some time ago, we happen to remember, the Spectator said that “ the 
Anglo-Saxon race had a mysterious power of absorbing ” — wo for- 
get what ; but tliis refei’onco to a “ Jiiysterious power ” was imme- 
diately snubbed as being “ theological,” — a taking refuge iA the mud 
which was quite impropei* in these days ; a purely stupid return to 
an exploded order of ideas ; something which called for the imme- 
diate application of the cat-o’-nino tails. 

It is not difficult to discern that what is at the bottom of the 
tyrannic tendencies of our jouimalism fso far as they exist, and we 
have no dcsiro to exaggerate them) is what may bo called the 
conceit of certainty y which is natural to the carrying of the scientifle 
spirit into a dominion where it is comparatively strangle. We have 
framed this sentence with an eye to strict justice, and have only said, 

“ where it 15 comparatively strange,” — ^because the bulk of modem 
opinion inclines, with or without consciousness, to the idea that it 
ought not to bo “ strange,”’ but familiar and victorious, and that it 
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will eventually prove ao. But, having done justice, are at 
liberty to add that we think the scientific spirit is not only in fact 
strange in the discuetsicm of all problems in wliich considorati* 'ns culled 
moral and spiritual inhere, but is of right a stranger, a blunderer, 
and a usurper. If it brings knowledge and acuteness to bear upon 
the evidence, it does what is reqiiired of it ; but in the tlecision it 
should take no part. Now, whether conscious of itself or not, the 
^spirit of the bulk of our journttlism is scientific — scientific in its 
hardness, in its positiveness, and in its distrust. 

Side by side with the spirit which we have called the conceit of 
certainty, there is plainly to be discerned the spirit of sociolatry or 
crowd- worship. The enthusiasm of humanity ” has entered for good 
and all into the dominant activities of life; and, of course, the 
soientifio spirit “accepts’’ it like any other accomplished fact. 
Whethfflp this, too, is not a little in the way of becoming a conceit 
as wdl as, or instead of, on enthusiasm, is another question ; but, in 
the meanwhile, the two tides, first, of conceit of certainty in a sphere 
whose very law is that “ the unexpected always happens,” and, second, 
sociolatry revelling in humane effort, are concurrently flowiitg, and 
may be said to dominate in our journalism. 

The theological spirit, in the high sense, in the sense in which its 
entrance into certain discussions is, as wo have hinted, so readily 
reviled, is quite a different thing from the spirit of systematic 
theology. Religious faith without dogma or proposition is, we 
confess, a thing unintelligible to us ; but there are spheres in which 
religious dogma is quite out of place, and may become the minister 
of injustice in public discus.sion. Thus, the Guardian may legiti- 
mately' appeal to a “High Church” public for support, and may 
legitimately enforce views and opinions of the order preferred by 
such a public ; but, of course, it must frequently, indeed generally, 
have to judge men and things by standards of which dogmas are wholly 
irrespective. The Spectator may bo openly a “ Broad Church ” 
advocate and organ. The Komonforuunt may be openly an organ 
of Dissent. But to bring the dogmatic or sectarian standard into 
court upon most occasions would be nothing less than tmjust ; 
injustice, indeed, of the nature of persecution. Journalism cannot, 
of coarse, attempt to rule the world by any given set of opinions 
upon open questions, however devoutly its conductors may adhere 
to them. But the theological spirit in the high sense is quite a 
different matter, we repeat, from the spirit of theological ^ propa- 
gandism. Its essence is briefly that, starting from faith in “ supremo 
retributive goodness” — which our scientific friends will perhaps 
permit us to call God — ^it “ hopeth all things, belioveth all things.” 
In this spirit alone, the spirit which believes in the iznseen, tho 
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spirit which is as much alive to possibilities as to actualities, in this 
spirit alone can justice bo done, can the truth be discerned. In 
another spirit fragments of the truth may bo discerned and faith> 
fully contributed ; but in the spirit of charity alone is insight, alone 
is that equitable kindness which is the only “justice’^ that human 
beings should dare to offer each other. Now, in the mere effort, so 
constantly required of a journalist who honedhj works with a theologic 
inspiration, to hold •special dogmas in suspense, and yet not to let, 
go the inspiration — in this mere effort there is necessarily a training 
in fairness and kindness such as other men cannot so readily secure. 
May we, then, naturally look to the best of those journals in which a 
theological spirit is evidently active, for a higher tone of justice ftnd 
kindness, and a deeper insight, social, political, and literary, than 
we are likely to find elsewhere ? 

In the first place, it must be borne in mind that we use the phrase 
theological Spirit*’ with an extended, but, we cemtend, strictly 
accurate signification. The theological spirit is, for example, dis- 
tinctly traceable in (among other places which will not escape atten- 
tion) some of the leading articles of the Daili/ News. There are 
hundreds of articles on public questions which may, for what one 
knows, be written by men who would vehemently reject the adjective 
** theological ” as belonging to them or "their writings ; but that is 
nothing : people do not always know the logic of their own position, 
and the theological spirit is quite possible where the notion of any 
“science of God” would bo scouted. The question is, not whether 
sectarian religious newspapers have not often been foimd rancorous, 
false, and foolish ; nor even whether the bulk of professing religious 
people and religious journals do not manifest a sense of honour less 
keen than that of the bulk of honest people and journals that make no 
profession. Decide these questions as you may, they do not concern 
the question whether or not, when we take up the journals which 
most deeply impress us with their truthfulness and goodness, we 
clearly find the theological, or, to use an overdone but inevitable 
word, the God-fearing spirit at the bottom of the facts. 

We would entreat those who may think we approach' this question 
with a foregone conclusion, and those who imagine they have ready 
a store of facts to quote against any such conclusion — ^plentiful proofs, 
for example, of the honour and goodness of men who would dise laiTn 
the theological spirit in all its shapes — not to give themselves 
unneces^ry trouble. We dare to promise that no real hymtice what- 
ever will be done to any side of the truth by us, though we may make 
mistakes, and may err in the less or more. The thing wo have 
chiefly in our mind when wo speak of justice, or equitable kindness, 
as a thing that grows best where the theological spirit is breathing. 
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is not at all a common mutter. It iu an easy ihin^ to cxpi so a IboL 
*It is an easy thinj? to write a “strictly just,” t.c. a very t rucl and 
witdccd, review oi‘ a lKH>k. It is on cosy thing to “ cut up** a public 
man, as Earl Ilusscll was, somo little timo ago, “out up” in the 
JSatuniai/ Jterifir, in an artide which sent a thrill of disgust through 
England, although it contained, perhaps, not a word that might not 
be justideil. as justice goes in joumalisin. This kind of thing is 
mere Jiwk Ketch work. It is only a part of that tyranny of ex- 
pediency, under commercial checks or inspirations (as may happen), 
into which journalism aeoma threatening to drift too far just now. 
If it be too much to that a newspaper should be conducted 

on heroic principles — though that is not too much to tfemind — 
it is, at least, a ^rdouable refreshment to turn for u short timo to 
journals like tbo Sjm'tator, the Gifttrdinn, and the XoHcon/orminf, 
where it is evident that “ ctfect” is not tlie thing aimctl at, and tlnit 
the inspiration is indepouilfiit. 

In our own day the main tendency of public criticism — moral, 
political, and literary — is to shift the centre of gravity from a 
solicitous sense of duty to u mere waiting on the will of numbers. 
Ko doubt the voice of numbers is very often the voice of (Jod, hut 
there are two ways in which it may bo accepted, and it is almost 
impossible to refuse the illustration which offers itself, lii our 
opinion the political courage of the late Sir Itol>crt Peel was not the 
highest, or, perhaps, of the highest. Hut, bo that as it may, it 
remains true that, to his everlasting honour, he siccej)ted, iu a certain 
case, the voice of numbers as the voice of God, doing it to his own 
injury. It is hard, it is even dispiriting, to tliink that there should 
be any’w'ho do not, again, recognise, in the history of Mr. Gladstone, 
the gradual and too surely painful self-education of a great solicitous 
nature waiting on the voice of God in the voice of numbers. In 
the “Conservative Surrender,” however, it is difficult, indeed, to 
recognise anything but the uiere waiting on tbe will of luunbers. Tt 
is to the honour of the press that it has so largely denounced 
Mr. Disraeli’s crime (for a crime it appears to some of us) ; but it is 
also to the discredit of the preas that it has so largely condoned tho 
crime, and that so much of its blame has been blame with a wink in 
it. Wherever we may think ourselves entitled to affix condemna- 
tion upon this subject — ^Avhatevcr orgim of opinion has disappointed 
us by its tone — it is plain that such an event as tbe Conservative 
Surrender would scarcely have been possible, except in a day in 
which the currents ran decisively in the direction of a mere waiting 
on the will of numbers. The tendency to wait upon that will, 
whether existing in a shape philosophically self- justified, or only in 
the shape of on instinct of the hour, is really at the bottom of incal- 
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<!ulably j^eat masses of both action and criticism at the present time. 
Jiot us not for a moment confound this base tendency with Ben- 
thamism, though the tendency may be supposed to exist in the 
majority of cases where Benthamism is espoused. But one thing is 
clear — that it is totally inconsistent, not only with Ghrisrianity, but 
with the theological spirit. If every miracle were to-morrow 
reduced to a myth, and every page of the New Testament worm- 
eaten by criticism, it would remain true that Ohristianiiy has, 
historically, deposited in the heart of mankind, never to be tom out 
of it, the ideas of the inalienable responsibility of the individual 
soul, and the importance of a faith dominating the life to the indi- 
vidual soul. Drop the miracles and tear the records, we repeat, 
these ideas are here, and came to be here demonstrably in one way. 
They are not Christianity, but they are of its essence. And they are 
of the essence of all that is worth doing, or having, or thinking, or 
writing in this world. "Where they arc decisively avowed in the 
press, wo are entitled to hope that the functions of the press will be 
well fulfilled, since the avowal creates ftn open responsibility, be-sides 
disclosing a tendency. The times being what they are, a newspaper 
in which the theological spirit is thus avowed msxy be at some com- 
mercial disadvantage ; and, inevitably, a paper placed at a com- 
mercial disadvantage loses much in various ways. It is no disrespect 
to the Nonrouforwid, for example, to observe that the “cidture” and 
writing force of some of its contemporaries are greater than it can 
itself command — it must necessarily be so. But it is impossible to 
regard some of the “ theological ” newspapers "without feelings of 
respect and affection for their faithfulness to what they think good, and 
their genth'noss — “ hoping all things, believing all things” — to what 
is questionable. Higher qualities than these no man, no journal can 
possibly have. They are, taken as instruments, the A’ery power of 
Ood. It is a small matter that organs of opinion and sentiment like 
those do not command fabulous circxdations. Where they do go, 
they touch the best, the boldest, the most generous, the most self- 
denying natures, in whom is the hope of England and the world, if 
anywhere. The throe newspapers avo have selected to begin with, we 
tiiko as tyiKss of the better journalism of England, on accoimt of the 
spirit which pervades them. But our space is exhausted, and we must 
postpone illustration by extract and some little criticism in detail to 
another day. 



THE TALMUD. 


T he article on the Talmud in the Quarterly Review has made an 
unexampled stir. Whatever has been written about its marvel- 
lous subject before, in “ libraries, ancient and modem,” in “essays and 
treaties, monographs and sketches, in books and periodicals, without 
number ” (p. 420), has somehow failed to bring it before the world 
as it has been brought before it now. A subject hitherto treated in 
a tone of bitter controversy or pedantic learning, — a subject we had 
been accustomed to dismiss with a mere contemptuous shrug, proves 
to be instinct with beauty, tenderness, and wisdom. 

Within* this small compass the Talmud is analysed and condensed, 
not only with encyclopaedic erudition, but with intense human feel- 
ing. ^eories arc put aside, and facts are dealt with. The author 
takes his stand on a purely scientific platform. But while expressly 
mentioning the many “gurgoyles,” the “abstruse propositions and 
syllogisms,” the “fanatical outbursts,” the “ hicrogyphical fairy- 
lore,” of which we have hitherto heard far too much, he “ buries,” 
“that which is dead,” and “rejoices in that which lives.” Ho 
brings before us nothing but the distinct, authoritative, clear state- 
ments of the Talmud, legal, ethical, metaphysical, and other, 
generally in the words of the work itself. And while his 
answer to the question, “ What is the Talmud?” is mainly historical. 
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it is not wholly so, for at every step, the religious and philosophic 
characteristics of the work are touched upon, and new and momentous 
problems are irresistibly suggested to the reader’s mind. 

I am almost ashamed to have at once to raise certain empty 
phantoms, which might perhaps in time begin to float in the 
hazy atmosphere of public opinion. The Old Testament is written 
in Semitic language, the New Testament is written in Semitic style ; 
yet what do we in England imderstand by that term Semitic ? — some- 
thing vaguely oriental or eastern, as to which any one can speak, 
with the confidence of knowledge, who has once had a slight acquaint- 
ance with some Indian vernacular or Chinese dialect, having about 
the same relation to Semitic, or less, than our English has. No 
wonder that we usually misunderstand grievously the simplest facts 
of Semitic literature. , 

There is the question of the age and composition of the Talmud. 
The facts stated by the Quarterly writer are simply these. The 
origin of the Talmud dates from the return from Babylon, but the 
writing of it was not begun until about eight hundred years later. 
The dates of the redaction of both the Talmuds are given by him 
with the greatest precision. 

These facts to western minds are simply marvellous. Living in 
the midst of a civilization which is accustomed to books and neglects 
memory, they cannot understand the growth of Semitic literature. 
This is logically very strange, when not merely Semitic literature, 
but nearly all early literature, has the same history. The Vedas, 
the Zend-avesta, the Eur-in, the Sunneh, the Homeric poems, the 
Eddas, the Nibelungen, and the Ealewala, are acknowledged to have 
existed orally for periods of various length, in some cases of 
very great length, even ages, before they were committed to 
writing. Yet a western, swayed by custom, thinks naturally 
that the Talmud was suddenly written like a leading article in 
the Times, out of contemporary materials. The author observes 
that nothing was admitted into the Talmud that was not well 
authenticated, and that whenever feasible, the name of title tra- 
ditionalist was added. Any one who will take the trouble to think, 
will see that this kind of work is not done in a day, or a year, or a 
generation, and if he goes deeper into the article in the Quarterly 
will perceive that if the Talmud was not the labour of centuries, it 
was a miracle. 

But what was the literary history of the Jews during the period 
to which ihe composition of the Talmud is assigpaedP After- their 
return fi'om Babylon, they became an intensely literary people, and 
their literary energies were wholly devoted to the purpose of illus- 
trating the Old Testament, and mainly the Law, strictly so called ; 
and thus all that they produced during that period was rudimentary 
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Takand. It is simply iaoredible that thoro shoiild bo nothing extant 
in the Talmud of this its earlier condition. 

And when wo have once admitted the maximum interval of the 
compositionof tho Talmud, it is a natiiml fjillucy to Iw alu'ays thinking 
of flint interval as if the Talmud, with not only its traces of Babylon, 
but of tho Syrian jK*rsccution and the liumuu wars, had lieen wholly 
composed in the days of Cyrus and handed down complete to the 
fourth century. But it is obvious that it was coniposetl during every 
gencTOtiou to tho intervening centuries, every generation which has 
left its indelible historical traces in its pages. 

Tho Talmud had also, be it remomberi'd, a rare quality to ensure 
its prcst'rvalion. It was developed out of commentary on tho Old 
Testament, tho oral exponent of written Scripture. Thus, if not a 
word had been written, and the writing of anything authoritative was 
strictly forbidden, there would still have been the Sucred Text, ns an 
aid by which the scholar might remember tho comments. But though 
these comments wore not to be written as authoritative, yet atfeefion 
and reverence remembcrcfl them as tlio comments, nay, the very 
dicta, of the doctors, the saints, and the martyrs. 

Yet, all allowauco.s made, we Westerns cannot fail to bo amazed 
at the iiositive statement of such u stretch of memory as wc arc 
accustomed vaguely to admit in other cases. It will, therefore, bo 
useful to compare the Sh<'mite faculty of mentory, or its cultivation, 
in our own times, with ours, aud the matter will stand out in a dif- 
ferent and far clearer light. 

“.Many of the Arabs,'’ writes Lano, “ have been romarkabic for a tenacity 
of memorj’ almost miraculous. At scIkhjI tbey {;cm*rjiny Icai-n Ibo whole of 
tho Kur-i'm by heart, aided to do so by its bfiuj' eomposod in rhyming prose ; 
and many studentSf among them, when unable to piirohasc works necessary 
to them, borrow such works, a portion at a time, from tho libraries of the 
mosques, and commit their entire conteiit-s to memory. Hence, in numerous 
instances, the variations in copies of the sumo Arabic work, copies being 
often written from tho dictation of persons who Lave learnt a work by 
heart.” 

Among works so dictated arc lexicons, not scanty vocabularies, or 
even dictionaries, but ample thesauri of one of the most copious 
languages in the world. I have in my own hands a curious instance 
in point, in a copy of the “ llomance of EdU-Bh&hir ” (commonly 
pronounced Ez-Zahir), which has evidently been written out from 
memory, probably by a professional reciter for his own use. It is 
wholly in vulgar Arabic, as spoken, without those attempts to imi- 
tate the classical language which are characteristic of modem written 
Arabic. 


* “Leadcon,” i. p. adU. not? *. 
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Such facts may prepare us to understand those other fieusts which 
establish the antiquity of the Talmud. 

Tho main object of tho Talmud is the elucidation and develop- 
ment of tho Law. A very important part of the Law is that re- 
latini^ to crimes. Here the Talmud is as particular as elsewhere, 
not merely discussing the meaning of the Mosaic criminal juris- 
prudence, but laying down minutely how it should be carried out, 
and indicating how it actually was carried out. Yet the Homans 
had taken from the Jews, into their own hands, the administration 
of criminal law full three centuries before the date o/ the first re- 
daction of tho Talmud. 

It will be well to bear in mind the object of the Talmud, for then 
we shall be less likely to fall into error as to its contents. As it is 
almost tho entire Jewish literature of several centuries, we might 
expect abundant historical information ; but we must recollect 
that its object was comment on the Law. Those who hope to find in 
it more than A'aguo hints of the chief events in the early historj’ 
of Christianity will bo disappointed : narrative would have been 
beyond its province, which is strictly expository and mainl}’- legal. 

r)ur idea of tho historical vabie of the Talmud, and it has a 
very distinct historical value, may bo made clearer by tho examina- 
tion of a known historical character as represented in its pages. No 
more marked one could bo chosen than Gatualiel, the Gamaliel the 
Elder of the Talmud. 

From tho New Testament we see that ho was in tho front of tho 
politics and learning of tho ago. IIow great his learning must 
have lK*cn is sufficiently evident from St. Paul’s knowledge of Greek 
literature. From this and from tho only action told of him in 
Scripture, we may conclude that ho was liberal and tolerant, perhaijs 
ov^en willing to make a compromise with Christian teachers rather 
than to pcmccute. Tho Talmud fills in the outline. What it tells 
us of Gamaliel in his own words or in biographical touches shows a 
singularly learned yet liberal-minded man, strong in his convictions 
yet against persecution, not a secret cowv'ert, but a Jew till his death. 
The two pictures are quite consistent, and the more detailed one 
of tho Talmud is valuable as a commentary on the clear but scanty 
sketch of the New Testament. 

Take, again, a little archaeological fact. Archmologists are very 
careful as to their facts, yet they have no scruple in citing the 
Talmud for the period to which tho Quarterly writer assigns it. 
Mommsen agrees with Boeckh, and no two names stand higher in 
criticism, in remarking that in tho Talmud it is stated that tho 
Jewish silver coins were struck on the standard of the Tyrian money. 
This they cite as historical. The statement is undoubtedly true of 
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the fint silver coinage, usually assigned to Simon the Maccaboe, five 
centimes older than the redaction of the Talmud, and tlioro is no 
other hut that of Bar-cochha, three hundred years later ; but the refer- 
ence is evidently to the former, for the Tyrian silver coinage 
ceases with the Roman dominion, and Bar-coohha did but restriko 
Grseoo-Roman staters and Roman denarii, neither of which could be 
traced to tho Tyrian standard, though both at that time had chanced 
to l>c accidentally in accordance with it. 

There is, however, a* much more serious difficulty than that of 
date. People liavo heard that the Talmud was “ all nonsense,’' and it 
is, of course, in the interest of all who neglect Semitic studies h 
have the 03|:cdlent excuse thus afforded for a capital instance ol 
that neglect. But we can scarcely blame those who take this view 
of tho Talmud, if we look at what has mostly been written upon it. It 
is very well to be grateful, with the Quarterly writer, to what learning 
and earnestness have been brought to bear upon it before now, but 
looking at the matter from outside, one can scarcely bo patient with tho 
learned trifling, the utter want of appreciation, of many of these former 
students, whose dry, practical, yet groping, style of work was specially 
unfit for a vast and varied structure that can only be fairly understood 
if it is regarded as a whole, and if tho fervid enthusiasm of its many 
builders is taken into account. It has thus, not altogether unreasonably 
been, the feshion to abuse the Talmud, and rest satisfied with one’s 
ignorance of what was not worth knowing. But supposing such a view 
to be conceded, there remains tho fact that certain ethics have been 
given in this article which are not only not nonsense, but so high a 
kind of sense that any man with a heart to feel and a miiid to under- 
stand would gladly wade through a very sea of nonsense to obtain 
them at last. And how much more is there that the writer ha.s not 
quoted ! 

The case resembles that of tho ancient Egyptians. The Book of 
the Dead, their sacred book, in any translation, even in tho elegant 
French of M. de Itoug 4 , is really repulsive ; yet it is the oldest state- 
ment of man’s knowledge of* the future state, with its rewards and 
punishments in accordance with the life led on earth. A moral work 
of extreme antiquity proves that the Egyptians were capable of, 
worthy ideas of man’s chief duties and moral aspirations. And, 
therefore, as we study the dry and unrepaying pages of the Ritual, 
we remember that the very religion of these old Egyptians, had 
nobler products, and that the great doctrines were not utterly con- 
cealed by the luxuriant growth of fables. So, in judging ther Talmud, 
people would do weU to keep the Wisdom of Solomon and Ecclesias- 
tiicus before their minds, and to expect some expression of the noble 
ideas they preach. Had they done so already, they would have been 
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prcpar<xl for the discovery of those ethical passages the Quarterly 
writer has here imburied, though they would scarcely have expected 
auythiug so beautiful and so touching. * 

There still remains a difficulty. The Talmud is "anthduristiaa.** If 
for some obscure and worthless passages, not contained at aU in the 
common editions, we are to condemn the whole literature c£ a nation 
for eight hundred years, we shall show oturselves less liberal than 
the Tridentine bishops, with whose sanction the Basle edition was 
published. 

What wo have to do is to look for facts from whatever source they 
come. We can no longer afford to shut out whole races ftcm access 
to us, because we had rather not hear what they have to say. We 
can no longer afford to keep our own pcoplo in a padded room lest 
they should hurt themselves against the hard and sharp points of the 
universe. Others, perhaps not our best friends, will have no diffi- 
culty in acting as interpreters to the proscribed races, or in releasing 
our sham lunatics to wander ill-prepared over a world they have 
never been allowed to understand. 

• II. 

And now, what is the relation of Judaism and Christianity, if we 
accept the data of the Talmud P 

It would seem inevitable from the analogy of nature, and the state- 
ments of Scripture, that two revelations made to the same race should 
have been continiious in some sense, and that the Jews should have 
been ready for Christianity when it was preached to them. Yet, in 
recent times, theologians on the one hand, and philosophers on tho 
other, have more and more left the old position, and come to regard 
the two religions as independent, different, even antagonistic and 
hostile, as if, indeed, true religions, like their partizans, coTild be 
endued with human frailty. Christian doctors have now, at last, 
almost changed place with Jewish leaders, if not with Jewish Rabbins. 
The Jew now generally concedes the sublimity of the Christian reli- 
gion, the Christian almost denies that of the Jewish. The one is 
liberal in spite of his logic, the other is illiberal in even more direct 
defiance of his. 

But let us leave the babble of modem contention and appeal to 
Scripture. Tho Messiah of tho Law is a prophet like unto Moses ; the 
Messiah of the prophets is to bring more light to Israel, and to 
lighten the Gentiles. What said the Lord P “ I am not come to 
destroy,"but to fulfil.” HoW did St. Paul, and, even more, St. James, 
live the life of the Law P With greater light came greater liberty. 
We know that it was lawful to be a Christian and not a Jew, 
but we will not see that it was lawful and possible to be a Christian 
and also a Jew. 

von. vii. 


I 
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There must hare been somewhere a vcit clear continuity, u stmug 
and positive point of contact between the two systems. It ^trangcly 
happens that the strongest point of contact is w'hat had h eu sup- 
pose to be the point of divergence. 

These ethics of the Talmud are not matters of argument ; they 
are matters of fact, and this is equally true of the social condition 
of the Jews in Talmudio and in modem times. The ^arterly writer 
extracts certain proverbial sayings and maxims from the Tailmud, 
and there con be no doubt of the lofty morality that they teach. If 
they are in &e Talmud, and this I do not suppose any one will con* 
test, it is useless to pretend not to see them, ^e social condition of 
the Jews, for many centuries past, surprisingly tallies with the Tol- 
mudical teaching, and this is a very important point, to be later con- 
sidered. We remember . the terrible deed and its terrible conse- 
quences, but we do not remember that Christ and the Apostles 
came of the Jewish stock. We are too ready to forget the liberty to 
speak in so many synagogues conceded to the Apostles ; too ready to 
forget how little the Jews retaliated the shameful persecutions of the 
middle ages ; too ready to see the faults of an ambitious race shut out 
for centuries from politics, and driven to the degrading pursuit of 
commerce; too ready to ignore the docile citizenship, the optm- 
honded liberality which subscribes not only to our hospitals, but also 
to our churches, the social virtues of the Jews in the East, mark this, 
as well as in the West. 

When ^all we be Christians enough to understand St. Paul’s tender 
outburst, attested with even unusual earnestness, and concluding wuth 
a marked attestation of Christian faith P “ I have great heaviness and 
continual sorrow in my heart. Eor I would wish that myself were 
accursed from Christ for my brethren, my kinsmen according to tho 
flesh: who are Israelites; to whom [pertaineth] tho adoption, and 
the glory, and the covenants, and the giving of the law, and the 
service, and the promises ; whose [arc] the fathers, and of whom as 
concerning the flesh Christ [came], who is over all, God blosseil for 
ever.” When shall we be Christians enough to weep with Christ 
over Jerusalem ? 

It is in the ethics of the Talmud that we find the key to the con- 
tinuity of the two dispensations and to tho social virtues of tho Jews. 
It must not be forgotten that in the Talmud even monogamy, and 
yet more, the highest position ever given to the wife, is practically 
taught. 

Is there anything surprising in all this? Was not the X<aw an 
education for the Gospel ? Bid all the prophets and all their disciples 
preach in vain? Was good, after it had done so much, utterly 
deprived of grqwth when the last prophet ceased to speak? Later 
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still, was the Law annihilated, instead of superseded, by the Gospel, 
which was more free, more capacious, but only another true religion, 
not contrary and hostile to that of which it was the fulfilment and 
the enlargement ? People glory, and glory rightly, in the gradual 
humanization of the world by the silent, even more than by the 
open, action of Christianity. Was the Law without «ach a leavening 
power, or rather, did it suddenly and for ever lose what no historual 
student will dare to deny to itP The difficulty lies only in our 
ignorance. 

But precisely, what are these ethics of the Talmud, and what is 
their precise relation to those of Christianity ? 

In examining the ethics of any nation we should carefully abstain 
from d priori reasoning, and looking the facts in the face, ask them, 
with all the earnestness of which we are masters, — ^Whence and 
what? 

But, before we do this, we should thank the God and Father of 
our race, who has left no nation without moral light, — ^to scftne has 
revealed the crystalline brightness that seems scarcely to have lost 
aught of its splendour since it shone from the very throne of the 
source of light and truth. So alone can we approach what is a sacred 
task, not to. be done with profane haste, or with minute, carping, 
querulous trifling. 

Whence, then, these Jewish ethics ? 

From the patriarchal religion, from the moral law, from the 
teaching of prophets and schools of prophets, from the great sorrows 
of Israel, all contemplated, and most of all the Scripture itself^ 
in an age of intense devout study, after the nation had been in- 
fluenced by the culture of every other great nation of the old world. 
If truth, and most of all divine truth, is fruitful, it can never cease 
to grow and spread, developing out of itself not new truths, but new 
phases of truth, to the very end of time. 

Prophets, saints, and witnesses did not teach and suffer in vain. 
Israel did not fear and hope, sin much and love more, in vain.* Out 
of the mass of instruction came higher moral insight and clearer 
moral truth. 

What, then, were these ethics P 

True to their origin, their root always, their flower often, is in 
the Old Testament. When ceremonialism was too strong, or much 
of it was lost in the ruins of the first temple, ethics were the protest 
or the solace of the faithful. So when Roman imperialism was 
surroimdiifg the Jewish state, and cutting off its free action, 
ethics reasserted their power. When the temple had fallen, and 
there was no present hope of its restoration, the nation had to choose 
between Christianity and its own ethics. It partly chose one, partly the 

I 2 
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other. It was not indeed without dogma, strong, eloar, weil-dofined 
dogma, yet ethics met, as ceremonies liud, a human want. 

Thor© is, as we might, anticipate, soiuothiug verj' spteial and 
peculiar in these ethics. They are rather similar than identical, 
rather parallel than historically related, if we compare th^ m with 
those of the Gospel. The Talmudic adage says, ** Above all things, 
study.” Christianity teaches the simplicity, almost the ignor- 
ance, of childhood. Jewish ethics were, if not limited to the 
doctors and schoolsi, yet their property; Christian ethics were 
preached to the common people, the ignorant and the vicious, 
publicans and harlots. Jewi^ ethics have a fragile and tender 
lx»uty that made them scarcely equal to pass from the ideal calm of 
learning into the great conflict of the world. Like certain touching 
modem systems, the systems of pure-minded idealists, they almost 
fail to realise the existence of evil. But, after all, there is evil, and 
any system that does not look it in the face and fight it to the last 
must go down in the wear and tear of life, if indeed it do not end in 
self-righteous separation. Christianity, while in no way inferior in 
its ethics, recognizes the existence of evil, combats it, releases its slaves, 
points sternly to the end of its servants. The Mishnah has no hell. 
It is curious to notice how mankind, when detenuined to*reuson out 
the problems of good and evil, fall either into ignoring or giving 
undue weight to evil, either into xmivcrsolism or Maniehceism. Tlio 
Talmud almost shuts its eyes to evil, the Zend-avesla sees it where it 
is not. But let me not be sup]x>sed to underrate the ethics of the 
Talmud. Very soon I shall be able to show by comparison with other 
systems their lofty height. 


III. 

Here it becomes necessary to examine the theory w’hich makes the 
ethics of Judaism and Christianity mere natural products of the 
Shemito mind, a theory that has been propounded with astonishing 
confidence by the very men who had ample means of knowing how 
fallacious it was. Those who may think that this question is beyond 
the province of the present article will have reason to change their 
opinion when they see how clearly a historical view of Shemito 
ethics affords materials for that comparison of which I have just 
spoken as enabling us rightly to estimate the ethics of the Talmud. 

Much of the ethics of the New Testament, in jmrticular of the self- 
denying precepts of the Sermon on the Mount, strike a Shemite and 
a European, I would almost write a “ Frank,” to exclude tSe Turks, 
very differently. Go to a Shemite and tell him to return good for 
evil, to love his enemies, to give his goods to the poor, and he, be ho 
Christian, Jew,' Muslim, or skeptic, will answer with a sigh, ** This 
is uU true, but 1 am a sinner, and 1 cannot perform it.” Go to a 
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Europc.in and he will hear you with incredulity, and then tell you 
that it is all eastern figurative language, and that society could not 
hold together if such precepts were practised. 

It is remarkable that in one province of ethics, the Shemite and 
the European change places. All Shemites, without a revelation, 
all but Christians and Jews, would be incredulous as to the practice 
of those precepts which refer to the virtue that is the very crowii of 
morality, and so significantly enough has among us taken its name, 
while Europeans would acknowledge thatth^ ought to bs practised, 
and lament their own human feebleness. 

It ought never to be forgotten that the society of early Christians 
b}' which the golden rules of the Gospel were first practised, the true 
ideal life first lived, was a sociely of Shemites, a society composed, 
not of select scholars or unworldly ascetics, but of the whole body of 
believers in Christ, and therefore something wider than the larg^t 
hopes of Judaism. We have to realise what this society was and 
what it did, and then to remember that it was a society of Shemites, 
a matter which deserves closer examination, for it is of momentous 
importance. 

The history of the Shemite race in relation to religion and morals can 
be better tmderstood if we look at the picture in the Bible of the Icings 
don;^ of Israel at the time of Elijah. We see a nation of believers and 
of misbelievers, of the purest believers and of the grossest idolaters, 
grouped round the central figure of Elijah, the ascetic man of God, 
and of Ahab, the senstial man of the world, a nation divided between 
belief that taught social morality and nurtured the g^rm of its full- 
grown plant, and idolatry, which was but the excuse for the lowest 
and coarsest vices : this is but a single view in the history of a race 
that has been at once the foremost in monotheism, and among the 
very lowest in polytheism, holding sternly by the very simplest form 
of belief and worship the world has ever seen, except the belief and 
worship of the Church of the Apostles, and yet given over to the 
basest and most debasing idolatry, to idolatry from which Greeks 
shrank as contemptible, and Romans as cruel, and, again, the race 
that has practised the most chivalrous monogamy, and yet is to this 
day the only one that has combined the degradation of polygamy 
with high intellectual culture. In difierent periods of its history 
the separate lines so strongly marked in that picture of the kingdom 
of Samaria strangely divide, but they never mix. If a pagan 
Shemite has a faint knowledge of monotheism, it is never fhsed into 
his paganism, but, like a line of precious ore, appears here and there 
in the midst of the dark mass of common earth ; if he has glimpses 
of a pure social morality, he sees them, not in the lurid mists of his 
own paganism, but in the far-off sky overhead, pure as that which 
shone on his parents in the Paradise of God. 
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A paradox, or rather o miracle, is this race, which was lor at least 
two thousand years the exponent to mankind and in itsi lf of true 
religion and high ethics, which now, in JVlohammadanism i.^ the great 
opponent of tho universal triumph of both. One thing wo may 
safely conclude, that wherever we trace true religion and pure ethics, 
there we may infer Shemite influ^ce, but - we must beware of tho 
fallacy involved in the converse. The Shemite was the missionary 
race of the ancient world, but the truth was a treasure in its charge, 
not an inbrn-itance it had by nature. 

I will take two examples which prove what wiU be seen to be of 
no small importance, that the ethics of the Talmud axe in their germ 
of extreme antiquity. 

Scripture speaks not merely of the knowledge of right and wrong 
granted to the Gentiles, but of a primmval knowledge of tho true God, 
given to the fathers of mankind. 

The old Egyptians were partly Shemites. Their aspect, their 
language, and, most of all, their religion, contain tho proof that tho 
constant influx of Arab blood that is stiU changing the African popu> 
lations is no new phenomenon, but that the stimc current has set in 
that direction since the very beginnings of the history of nations. 
The Book of the Dead, already mentioned, deals u'holly with the 
welfare of the soul in the after state, and thus in tho midst of the 
jargon of Nigritian incantations we find, like the Semitic gnimmar 
of the essentially barbaric language of Egypt, tho inculcation of 
man’s responsibility, and tho moral conduct by which he should gain 
happiness in the future of his soul. But this is not all. Even amidst 
the multitudinous and incoherent vocabulary of gods and genii, 
where names are often as monstrous as their forms, we are startled 
to read of God in the singxdar, or, if you will, in the abstract. Thus 
the babble of polytheism could not drown the pristine knowledge of 
truth, as on some storm-beaten coast, above the discordant clamour of 
tho many-voiced sea-fowl, rises and falls, yet never ceases to sound, 
the solemn roar of the vast ocean. 

But even these remarkable facts are not enough to prepare us for 
tho teaching of an old Egyptian book of moral precepts. Here we 
find the bondage of idolatry almost shaken off. Once embarked in 
his subject, the ancient sage dismisses the divinities of Egypt, and 
founds his teaching on man’s responsibility to God. 

The proverbs of Ptah-hetp form part of the oldest manuscript in 
the world ; the original was still older, a work of probably not later 
than B.c. 2100. 

Tho writer speaks to mankind as a father to a son. The object of 
man is the attainment of long and haiq)y life. The way of attain- 
ing it is by "virtim, which is life ; while vice is death. Virtue is due 
to God, and springs from filial obedience. No part pf duty.is more 
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strongly insisted on than the duty of husband to wife ; the husband 
to the one wife. No evil is so great as that which springs from the 
harlot. 

“ The obedience of a docile son is a good deed : the obedimit walks 
in his obedience, and he who listens to him becomes obedient : it is 
good to listen to all that can produce love ; it is the greatest of 
goods. The son who receives the words of his frther will therefore 
become old. Obedience is loved of God ; disobedience is hated bf 
Him. The heart is master of the man in obedience, and in disobey 
dience ; but man vivifies his heart by his docility.’* 

** The rebel who does not obey, does absolutely nothing ; ho sees 
knowledge in ignorance, virtues in vices ; everyday he commits with 

audacity all kinds of fraud, and so he lives as if he were dead 

What the wise know to be death is his life every day ; he advances 
in his ways loaded with a mass of curses every day.” 

** If thou art wisoj take care of thy house ; love thy wife heartily, 
nourish her, clothe her; it is the adornment of her body; anoint 
her, rejoice her during the time of thy life.” 

“ A rook of abominations whence it is impossible to remove one- 
self [is tho bad woman] ; she outrages fathers and husbands with 
the minions of the harlot ; the woman who seeks man is an assem- 
blage of every kind of horrOr, a bag of every kind of fraud.” 

With such teaching as this the history of the nation has much in 
common — ^most of all in the high dignity of the wife, who, in the 
tomb, is represented seated by her husband’s side, hand-in-hand, as 
she sat by him in life at their feasts, Ithe one wife, whose title is 
** lady of the house.” 

It is very curious to compare the teaching of a work so strikingly 
resembling the Book of Proverbs with tho direct appeal of the Book 
of the Dead to the belief in future rewards and punishmmits, not 
indeed that the idea that the good man is really living, the wicked 
man really dead, already in this life, can exclude the notion of 
fiitnre life and future death, tor it rather aids •it. But, though we 
may ramark in passing, that the Israelites in Egypt, and for the 
centuries before David, coxild scarcely have been ignorant of the 
ancient Egyptian knowledge that there was a future state, it is 
important to observe that the real point of contact between the 
remains of old Shemite religion in Egypt and the later moral teach- 
ing of the Old Testament is ethicaL And it is still more curious to 
observe^ how completely the lofty ethical level of the Biblical work 
in refercnco to the marrmge state connects it on the one hand with 
the Egyptian moral book l^fore it, on the other with the Talmudical 
sayings after it. The Egpyptian book is but a bud, but it is a bud of 
good promise. That the Jews of tho age of Moses were for the 
hardness of their hearts allowed a greater latitude than either 
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ibe older ^Egyptian writer^ or tbe later Hebrew of the Book tti Pro* 
Teiha oonoedes, is but a proof of their low state of oivilisation. But 
the germ was in the Jewish rao^ and it survived, and ultimatdy 
threw off polygamy, to which the noble Arab has &Uen a viotim. 

I have spoken of documents far anterior to Hoses ; let me speak of 
the life of another Shemite native long after him. 

Pooplo aro becoming accustomed to think of Mohammad as a 
reformer, and no doubt he effected reforms of great value in the 
stem suppression of infanticide and the tightening of the marriage 
bond. He found his people mainly idolaters, and for the most port 
idolaters of the basest kind ; he left them strict monotheists ; yet 
he crushed out a tender feeling of chivalry that was true to the 
Shemite heart after God had once given it this precious jewel, and 
that was parallel to the same feeling in the Talmud, anticipating, but 
not so clearly, the heights reached by Dante and by Petrarch, and by 
our own Surrey and Spenser. 

The romance of Antar (properly Antarah) is a modem composition 
of inferior interest, viewed either for plot or execution, and written 
in a miserable style. It has, however, this remarkable characteristic. 
The moral parity of Antar’s love for 'Ibla is quite unexcelled in the 
romances and poems of modem chivalry. And the story has been 
heard and admired in the tents of thousands of desert Anibs, and 
though the Muslim doctors have placed it in their index, has been for 
long past recited at Cairo by men who take their name from its title ; 
and yet in not one passage does it, as far as I have heard, or any 
orientalist is aware, contain'^an appeal to the baser feelings of the 
people. . Antarah, though like the brilliant Esh-Shanfar^, also a 
hero and a poet, a raven, or Arab with black blood in his veins, 
is emphatically the national hero. 

Antarah was a poet of the age before Mohammad, and in the Seven 
*'Su.spended” Poems which remain to us of those which were hung in 
the Ea’abeh at Mckkeh, one is by him. A pagan of those wicked 
poets whose works Mohammad proscribed in public, but recited in 
secret, Antarah’s remains show the reason of the national choice. 

Listen to the criticism of an Arab writer, unhappily anonymous. 

“ 1 would that we had with our Isl&m the generosity of manners 
of our fathers in their paganism. Antarah of the horsemen was a 
pagan, and Bbsan, son of H&nee, a Muslim., Antfurah was restrained 
within the bounds of duty by his honotir, and £1-Hasan, son of 
Hknee, was not at all restrained by his religion.*' 

If we institute another comparison between the ethics of the 
Talmud and those of Mohammadanism we shall be strack by a 
similarity and a difference, that will help us to see how high the 
former stand in the moral scale. 

The so-caUed proverbs or sayings of *Alee afford the most favour. 
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able Ttev of Mobammadan ethics. It is ^ be regretted tiiat they 
have not been the subject of a critical analysis, for it is sufficiently 
evident that there has grown around the first nucleus a very litera- 
ture of the fibtoral sayings of the best and purest of those who have 
followed the teaching of the gentlest of the first Mohammadans. So 
various are these sayings, that they could not possibly have been the 
thoughts of one life, were there no other evidence of the later date of 
some of them. 

Of religion in general we' have such sayingps as ** No higher honour 
than to bo Godfearing. Fear God, then thou hast nothing else to fear. 
Trust in God ; He will suffice thee. Wisdom is the lost she-camel of 
the faithful — ^this last a striking picture. The Arab awakes in the 
desert, and looking round the vast shield of waste, he sees no trace of 
his property and his support, and sets forth at once to exercise all his 
power of tracking until ho discovers the treasure he has lost. 

But besides these general precepts, there are two very distinct 
classes : those which teach the religion of the asceticism that has 
abandoned the world, and those which teach a religion which sets 
ethics at the very front and determines to better the world. ** Well 
to him who has no family,” an intensely non-Shemite outburst of 
asceticism. “ Hopelessness is free : hope a slave.” On the other 
hand, hero are ethical sayings which make religion mainly morality. 
“ A third part of belief is modesty, a third part understanding, a 
third beneficence.” “ The blow of a friend pains more than any 
other.” “ A man without humanity is also without religion.” “ By 
good deeds man mokes free men slaves.” Bo good to him who 
does ill to thee : thus wilt thou be his master.” Thy brother is the 
man who stands by thee in misfortune.” '*The guardian of an 
infant is himself sustained by God.” “ A generous unl>eliever 
has more hope of Paradise than an avaricious Muslim.” ** No 
honour to the liar.” 

Two sayings may be quoted as protests against our current opinion 
of the whole Mohammadan world. ‘**The man bowed with sorrow is 
highly esteemed of God.” ‘‘ Bliss in the next world i% better than 
enjoyment in this.’* 

But here I must not stop. Where are the virtues of married life? 
All I find is a stray saying, such as this, — No truth in woman.” 
Here, alas I is the blot and shame of Isldm. You may look up and 
down Muslim literature in vain for one pearl of such a string as the 
author of jthe article in the Quarterly has strung together, the fruits 
of the trees of Paradise. 

Let me not be supposed, in having collected some few Egyptian 
and Arab sayings, to have attempted anything to be compared with 
the life’s labour of the essay I am endeavouring to illustrate. I am but 
indicating sources of knowledge and subjects to be compared, trying 
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a little to break up tho rough ground that lies about this city of 
xoarvels. 

\ery slighflr, and with an anxious mind, I bavo endeavoured to 
show the capacity of Sbemites to practice a bigb mordS code, and 
that ►uch a code, in a rudimentary form, was fV*om a very early date 
known to them, and yet tbat it was not a natural outgrowth or 
acquisition of study, but the direct gift of God, found nowhere but 
among those who have other traces of revelation, if not a revelation 
itself. 

rv. 

The point of contact of Judaism and Christianity has been 
examined at some length. The point of divergence has now to bo 
noticed. There are people who are inclined to ask whether, if tho 
ethics of the Talmud be such as the Qnarferhj writer has represented 
them, in the very words of the Talmud be it remembore(l, there is 
anything new in Christianity. These people are in fact uneasy at 
the discovery that they are after all] only Jews, and unfoilunately 
very indifferent Jews, Jews that Hillel would have sighed over and 
Shammai driven away from his door. They have nothing of 
Christianity but its ethics, and these seen through a very dense modern 
atmosphere. Christianity differs from Judaism somewhat in its ethics, 
but far more in carrying those ethics to all mankind, to the very 
outcasts, and, most of all, in its dogmatic sj'stem. Those who attack 
Judaism from a supposed Christian point of view, and have not 
ascci'tained whether they can take that point of view, are necessarily 
very feeble critics. I do not wish to be thought to depreciate the 
splendid ethics of Judaism ; I would nt>t be so foolish, if I darcil to be 
so wicked; but I must protest against the idea, that neither Jews nor 
Christians could admit, that either revelation is wholly ethical. 


V. 

There is a minor bearing of tho Quarterly article which, . minor 
though it be, may ultimately be of greater importance than any 
other. The time will come when tho relation of Judaism and 
Christianity will be understood and acknowledged, but it will be 
long before tho value of so difficult a book as tho Talmud as a com- 
mentary is recognised. It is so much more convenient to have 
one’s commentaries in Greek and T^tin, not very difficult Greek or 
Latin either, than in Hebrew, and a Chaldee which has nothing more 
than tentative dictionaries and no grammars. The very dates of the 
redaction of the Talmud lead to the conclusion of its being necessarily 
a comment on the New Testament, and this essay brings out designed 
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seems irreconcilable witb the statements of tbe New Testament. We 
had been accustomed to regard the Pharisees of the time in. question 
. as a sect, or party, comprising but a small portion of the Jewish 
nation, perhaps not more numerous than the Sadducees. We are now 
told that the Pharisees were the great body of the nation ; the 
Sadducees' a small aristocratic party.* The real state of things will be 
better imderstood if we consider a parallel case. In every Roman 
Catholic country there is a preponderance of Roman Catholics, and a 
small body of dissenters or skeptics, but within the body of Roman 
Catholics is a Catholic party, or parti pritre. The Pharisees condemned 
in <he New Testament are not the whole body, but the leading men, the 
Pharisees who gloried in being Pharisees, the very people whom the 
Talmud condemns almost without exception. Wo can now under- 
stand the seemingly unqualified condemnation of the Pharisees in the 
Gospels, and St. Paul’s declaration that he was a Pharisee, a declara- 
tion no man of his unflinching courage would have made had he not 
known he could make it honestly and unreservedly. In the con- 
troversy as to the obligation of converts to keep the Law, the conser- 
vative view was urged by Pharisees who believed. 

In the account in the Qaarterly of the criminal law of the Mishnah 
there is a deeply touching comment on the most sacred part of Gospel 
history. The reviewer tells us that the ladies of Jerusalem formed 
a society which provided a soporific beverage of m3rrrh and vinegar 
to alleviate tho sufferings of those that were executed, f We can now 
understand tho rejection of the first draught, which was offered to 
Christ before his suffering, and also a special reason for the presence 
of the Jewish women, “ daughters of Jerusalem,” “ who bewailed and 
lamented him.” 

A very curious inquiry is opened by the suggestion that moral 
sayings, hitherto considered to have originated in Christian teaching, 
were already current at an earlier time. Such an idea gives great 
umbrage to those who are imaccustomed to look at the whole of 
Revelation in one general view ; who, having been delighted with 
the quotation by St. Paul of some heathen sage, are shocked at tho 
notion that our Lord could have quoted a pious Rabbi. Why should 
not a pious Rabbi have been quoted when the saying of a narro'tv 
ascetic was condemned P 

There can, however, be no doubt that certain popular teachers of the 

♦ 

♦ [Lightfooty Vcstidulum Ttr-Untuiis Hterosofymtiam, p, 28, had told us preciaely this : 
PharisaiAnus «... stata gentis erat roUg^o.” De schismate Sadducueorum hie non 
CHiioso agemufl.*’ Indood, JoBephus had long ago said the same. See Antt. xiii. 10, 7 : 
ruiv fkkp ^addovKaitav' roi^s titirdpov^ fiopov wtiOoprutp • . . • r&p ^apuraUjv rd 

t [Our knowledge of this fact does not date 'from the article in the Quarterly. Light- 
foot, Hor. ITebr,. on Matt, xxvii. 34. flrivos from tho Babul* Saahedr, fol. 43. 1 : ** Traditio 
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age of ChriiJt and the Apostles stand at a great disadvantage by tho 
side of the teachers of tho final redaction of the Talmud. There is 
no doubt that some of the Jewish doctors of that age held aloof, and 
left instruction to religious impostors, men who then, as in all ages, 
thought that religion consisted of dresses, services, seasons, days, 
times of devotion, length of prayers, postures, and all that is excluded 
by tho idea of “ the faith of the heart,” to which the Talmud reduces 
all the commandments of the Law (p. 438). llad any belief not 
been able, through the kind force of calamity, to throw off much of 
such withering delusion, and this the Jewish belief hod undoubtedly 
done long ago, it would have perished altogether, eaten up by a 
miserable crust of formalism. But as tho Jews have undoubtedly 
long thrown off* very much of this coating, why should we not believe 
their books, when they show us how long ago this was done f 

VI. 

What, then, is the result of this evidence brought to bear upon 
the history of religion ? 

1. The essential identity of Jewish and Christian morality. 

2. The Jewish origin of modern social virtues. 

3. The continuity of revelation. 

But this is by no means all. 

Ingenious critics, better versed in the literary history of the 
Greeks than of the Jews, have constructed a chain with Pluto at 
one end, and St. Paul at the other, with the Alexandrian Jews and 
notably Philo between. This theory must now be abandoni^l. 
Thinkers of the same school have been at great pains to derive 
modem social virtues from a German or a Homan source. Their 
theories are equally disproved. Most of all has there been a ten- 
dmeyain almost all theologiims and Critics to draw a sharp line 
between the Law and the Gospel, if not to consider the Law as in no 
sense a revelation. This position is now reversed, and tho two reve- 
lations, as heretofore, must be held to stand or fall together. 

In the (Quarterly article a key-note has been struck. The world 
has now a right to expect from the author a fuller description of the 
wondrous realms he has journeyed through in order to produce this 
’heart-m<Mng essay, in which justice is done to an illustrious race, and 
a grand book, both long oppressed under the weight of suspicion, 
hatred, and jealousy, . 

As I finish a not easy labour, for it is not easy to form oven tho 
slightest estimate of tho great problems I have dared to face, 
I remember it is Christmas-Bay, and there rings in my ears its 
divine message : * 

" Glory to God in ^e highest, and on earth peace, good-will 
toward men.” 


BEomAZ,!) Stvabi; Pools. 




NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


I.— THEOLOGICAL. 

The Keys of SL Peter; or, the House of Bechdb. By Ebxest DE Bxjnben. London: 

Longmans. 

M ERNEST DE BUNSEN, inheriting much of the wide discursive knowledge 
• of his illustrious father, and uniting with it a strong taste for new com- 
binations of facts and the perception of remote analogies, continues in this work 
the lino of thought which was worked at some length in his two volumes on tho 
Hidden Wisdom of Ohrist.” There the main thesis was, that from the time 
of Zoroaster (whom he identified with Adam), there had been a traditional 
transmission of spiritual truths, such as are found in the nobler elements of the 
Zend-Avesta ; that from time to time these were uttered by Hebrew teachers, as 
in the description of Wisdom in the Book of Proverbs ; tliat after the return from 
Babylon they were kept secret by the Jewish teachers of Palestine, and were 
partially uttered by those of Alexandria in the Wisdom of Solomon and Eccle- 
siasticus ; that these formed tho basis of the Gospel which w^ preached to the 
multitude in parables, and communicated in fulness to tho disciples. Tho dif- 
ference between the teaching of St. Paul and of tho Apostles of the Cirdtuncision 
was, that ho proclaimed without reserve, while they strove for a time to conceal, 
this apocryphtil (in the sense of hidden) wi^om. ^The relation of the GK>spel of 
St. Jonn to that of tho other three is explained in tho same way. 

Tho “ Hidden Wisdom of Christ” met with more appreciation firom foreign 
than from English critics. Some of tho latter were shocked at the idea of 
distinction drawn between our Lord’s esoteric and exoteric teaching; some 
looked on the book as a re\'ival of Gnosticism ; some were sceptical as to tho 
evidence on which the theories were based. M. Emile Bumouf, on the other 
hand, in tho Revue des Deu/x Mondes, welcomed it as a valuable contribution to 
tho science of religion, and assigned to it a high place among tho most 
remtekablo” treatises on that subject. 

In ** Tho E6ys of St. Peter” M. do Bunson brings before us yet more startling 
thoorios as the result of his rosearehos in tho interval. Startmg from the facts 
brought together in the article Bechabites in Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible,” 
that the house of Rechab belonged to the Kenites ; that they played a con- 
spicuous in the religious revolution under Jehu ; that they were welcomed 
by tho prophet Jeremiah, and ultimately incorporated by adoption into the tribe 
of Levi, he goes on to find traces ojfc these Kemtes through the whole history of 
Israel. In tho^Bechabites he sees those who, taking their names from Bechab, 
the “ chariot* of light, were, through along succession of centuries, the vehicles 
by which the hidden wisdom of divine truth that had come fi*om the primeval 
revelation given to the Aryan races was ti*ansmitted to the Christian Church. 
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Israel is thus rrproseiUt'tl jjs 11 uiixod race, — lialt' Aiyan, half Africa . Tint 
fanner is thnm^aout tlu? purer ami nobler — tUt' pixMicher of a loftiei mono- 
theism; the latter iciuls to lUll buck to foiiclie-worHhij;> and idolatry, \leK?lu- 
2€Klok^ Job (M, do Ihm.-cn liints his belief in thoir identity), Jethro, t’ulol), 
J^o^ua, David, Asajdi, Jeremiah, ar« the representatives of the Kenite ol « luont. 
The questions which either round tike names of Jehovah and Klohim ore sotthtd 
in the same way. The fonuor is the Kenite, the latter the Hebrew name. Tho 
use of the two names, s^^parately or jointly, in history, or prophecy, or psidm, 
represents tho parallelism or the confluence of the two streams of tn^ition. In 
tlie twofold of EUniaer and Ithamar in the Aanmic priesthood, in the pairs 
of tho Scrilnxl succesirion, as in Xlillol and Sbammai, ho finds tho same inaica- 
tion of a double origin, Sodducees and the Badducean priesthood are 

Ilebiyws— -the ** Son of David and tho first disciplos Kenites. Tho PhmiHws 
are Kt^nites, who wish to keep tlioir doetrino within a narrow circle of disciples. 
The Christianity of St. Paul was tho rovolation to all men of tho Kenite Gospel. 

But though it was thus prmdauned in its broml outlines, M. do Bunsen holds 
that them was a vzist body of truths, originally Kenite, still hidden. The symbols 
in tho Revelation of St. John and other ^ni^lyptic lK>oks, these, which gather 
up the older 83*mlx>Is of the Shci^hI Yolumo, still await an exjdanatiou. 
Their relation to the idolatry which grew out of tliem and overshadowtMl thmi, 
the mysteries of Incarnation and Redemption, tho relathms liotwcou the Hlblo 
and the Church, — all tho questions which the Bible suggests but does not ans\vi»r, 
the dovelopmonts of doctrine in Ecclesiastical History, — these lU'o refiart'd 
the keys of St. Peter,’’ and to tho “progressive consciousncHj of tho C'hureh," 
of which the See of Rome, in its historical continuity, is tho suiwine liyiiur 
Toprosentative. To Romo ucconlingly ho turns for an answer to man j* quest in j is 
vrlkich, wo fancy, would task the powers of i^ius IX. and his advisors. 

“There is a gulf, and it must b#' briilgc»l over, (.'anons of interpretation are tho 
requirements of the age. They can only be supplnHl by tho revelation of what in 
hidden, the Apocalypse of the Apocrypha. How were the Gospels gradually comp%^.‘»ed 
in the form we receii'Crfl them from the Church in the fourth century ? What Lviviuie 
of St. Matthcw*s Hebrew Gospel, — that w'hieh St Jerome trailslated ? What bccaino of 
the * Expositions of the Sayings of the Lord,’ based upon tho teachings of tho 
by Bisht>p Papias, to which work St. Ironaius and Eusebius refer as existing in th<ir 
time ? What share did St. Mark, St. Luke, and St. John take in the transmission of 
Apostolic tradition ? How are symbols to bo iuterproted *r These are some of thu 
urgent questions of the day, Yiniat we know not, tho successors of St. Peter, tho 
possessors of the keys of St. Peter, of the key of Davitl, do know; unless we assuiii'i 
that the tradition of this Church has become a mere fiction, and is in no sense * tho 
inemory of the Church.* Let the mystery of Babylon fall. Let Rome speak.'* 

We have thought it due to M. de Bunsen’s name, to his \>ddo nmding and 
manifest o^mestnesa, thus to sketch the outline of a theory which w'e cannot 
adopt, and which seems to us based upon conjectural identifications, often upon 
]»rcnarious etymologies, often upon a series of probabilities or possibilities d<nilt 
with as facts. To tho final demand of the passage wo have just quoted wo fear 
the only answer of the See of St. Peter would ho, a-s with tho vexed question 
of the temporal 3)ower, the familiar, oft-ropcatod “ Non possumua." But in this, 
as in his former bcK^k, tho rejider who can keep liis head clear amid tho fascina- 
tion of new theories and the whirl of transformed facts will find much informa- 
tion gleaned fi*om the w orks of great Oriental scholars, and many suggestions, 
often fruitful, which throw light upon familiar, yet obscure, facts m Sacred 
History* 

The Coniinuity of Sertpturey as declared hy the Testimony of our Lord ami ff the 

Evangdiste and Apoetle$^ By Wxluam Page Wood, Vice-Chancellor. 

London: John Murray. 

This useftd little book consists miunly' of the testimonies of our Lord and of 
the New Testament writers, cited at length and placed in juxtapoiution with the 
Old Testament passages to which they refer. They are arraugM in the order of 
the Old Testament hooks, to show how large anortion of them are there attested. 
Tho work is preceded and followed by some wry valuable remarks of Sir W. 
Pam Wood’s on the subjiect which he thus desires to iUustrate, the Continuity 
of Scripture. This, Lx his preface, he considers under three heads :««• 
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“ 1. Thi lliBiorical Unity of suhjoct, — tho ^oat epic, if I may venture rovL‘it.;nt]y so 
to call it, <-f tho Creation, hall, and Jlcstoratioii of man.^ 2. The Moral Unity ; or, tho 
Unity of design with reference to man’s moral preparation for the great work of Ko- 
deiTiption. 3. Tho Spiritual Unity ; or, the uniform declaration of the complete 
Uestoriiti »nof' fallen man to his Father’s love, by the freo mercy of God the Father, 
through (fod the Son as a Mediator, — One who, though man, should be free from man’s 
guilt, and willing to offer up Himself os an atoning sacridoe for aU mankind, thereby 
drawing all moii*to Him, and purchasing for them the gift of God the Hol^ Ghost, 
whom their hearts would be renewed to a state of loving obedience.” — (P. xii.) 

These throe he then follows out with much dearness and dmpHoify, giTing, ns 
he passes on, many valuable hints on each. 

In his postscript he deals with the still abiding effect of Gk)d’s Word on the 
human race os a portion of the subject without which its consideration would be 
iucompletb. There is no more powerful consideration than this in aid of our most 
holy faith*-^that while other writings, other schools of thought, other iufluenceS, 
have had their day, and have passed away, the work and induence of this Book 
has not only survived them all, but is manifestly even now only in its youth, 
60 to speak ; is pregnant with mightier changes among mankind than any 
article which history has yet seen; still, changes which the Book is fully 
capable of ficcomplishing, and which, when brought al^out, will but load to 
more and more yot, by us unseen and but faintly suspected. 

In tliankftdly recommending this little book, we quote, as a sample of what 
is to bo looked lor in it, one of its concluding sentences : — 

“ The personal sense of this blessed continuity in those who have once heartily wel- 
comed the teaching of their Bible is a matter of experience, which addressing, as I do, 
believers in its truth, I may also thankfully dwell upon. I do not believe that any one 
who htw sought for guidance or comfort in its pages has ever failed in his hope ; though, 
of course, to any one who I'oada simply to criticise, or to judge that Word by which we 
believe wo shall be judged, it would bo vain to address any argument deduced from 
personal experience.” — (F. 127.) 

The fliHtory of Israel to the Death of Moses. By Heixrich Ewaud, Professor 
of the University of Gottingon. Translated from the German. Edited, 
with a Preface, by BussELii Martixeau, M.A., Professor of Hebrew in 
Manchester New Collego, London. London : Longmans. 

Tins translation roprosents but a fragpient of the seven volumes of Ewald’s 

Ilistoiy of Israel”— a work, observes Professor Martineau, extensively 
studied in our Univorsitios, as well as much admired by mau}^ eminent writers 
out of Germany. Some of the latter are quoted in the preface, as M. Ernest 
Benau, Dr. llowlaud Williams, and Dean Stanley, who charactox*izes the ** His- 
tory of Israel” as “ a noble work,” tboughhe disagrees with many of its general 
statements. Professed students, trained not only to habits of sevei*e attention 
but also to the guarded weighing of all they read, and accustomed to gather 
their stores from flowers of every loaf, will make their gains from this erudite 
work, even if they should consider its main principles, as we do most 
thoroughly, unsound. An elaborate Analytical Table, by the editor, is at once 
a proof of the reader's need of assistance and of the logical arrangement of the 
author's matter. The hermeneutic discoveries of the Gottingen professor (as 
far as the present volume is concerned) are, that the Pentateuch is the compo- 
sition of various authors, whose several shares he even undertakes to detino ; 
and, in accordanco with thig system, the Five Books of Moses ' uvo distributed 
between the '*Book of Origins,” the Prophetical Narrators of the Pi-imitive 
Histories,” the “ Third Narrator of tho Primitive Histories,” the “Fourth 
Narrator, &o.,” and the “ Deutoronomist.” For the reader’s further infor- 
mation of Ewald’s treatment of the early Bible history we cannot do better 
tha 1 extract the following passage from the Editor’s preface 

When Bwald shows us Abraham as a * representative man,* and his wauderinga as 
those of a large .tribe, and tho quarrels of Jacob and Esau as groat international strug- 

g lcs between the Hebrew and Arabian tribes, rather than the petty strife of a few 
erdsmon, the history assumes a grander scale tlian we had any idea of before ; and we 
look with heightened eagmess for wW more it may disclose. Stories which before 
amused us with their prettiness, now ton of the fates of empires and tho development 
of nations ; and we seb why they have been preserved from an antiquity so high that 
the deeds of individuals have long been obliterated.” — (Prof., p. 9.) 
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lie also tells us that ** the earliest period of the life of the Greeks, Homans, and 
Hebrews is now called mythical ; and that Ewald has done for the Hebrew His* 
tory whatO. Miillerand Niebuhr have done for the Greek and Homan. Well, wo 
venture to assort that if ‘‘the strife of a few herdsmen*’ is only “petty,” the 
international struggle between the Hebrew^ and Arabian tribes” is notliing 
very great ; and if the frog strain ever so much, she will never look like “ the 
fates of empires and the development of nations.” And further, if^ the mass of 
Biiglish Hible-readers may no longer see in the patriarchal histories a revela- 
tion of the Bather of man leading His children in their individual and family 
life, but are shut up to the alternative of picking up crumbs of antiquarian lore 
ill allegoriyal disguise, they will cease to read those histories ut all, or the 
Book in wMch they are found. 

On Miracles and Prt^phecy. By William J. Irons, D.D., Prebendary of St. 

Paulas. London: Hayes. 

Wb trust that we shall not oiTond the able and learned author of this book by 
saying that ho seems to us to be theologically a “ cross ” between Thomas Atjuinas 
and Dr. Rowland Williams. Canynng out the argument of his treatise on 
“ The Bible and its Interpreters,” he gathers up nil the doubts and dilliculties 
which can beualder the plain, Protestant, “ Bible Christian,” and makes him feci 
that he has not a leg to stand on. If he changes his position, and takes up tho 
ground of historical o^'idence and criticism, then Dr. Irons assails him as tho 
literary Christian” with new por|)lexities, dwells on the boundlessness and 
ho])elessness of the task before him, on the manifold contiudictions of critics and 
interpreters. So far the work reminds us of tho Rector of Broad-C^halke. 
But when the ground is cleared, Dr. Irons comes forward to the help of tho jjor- 

J lexed inquirer. Ho inc ites him to accept tho position, “ That Scripture is a 
)ivino whole, and received from Chrivst quite apart from criticism ; ” that how- 
ever impenetrable its meaning, or dark its histoiy, it “ speaks mystoric^s to tho 
Church;” that, consequently, its “literary sense,” treated “as any oth(*r 
l)Ook,” is “ of secondary consequence at most!” 

In applying these principles to tho two subjects of his present volume, l>r. 
Irons lays down the axiom that tho mimcles of tho Old Testament stand on a 
higher or lower footing, aeconling as they are, or are not, ixjforred to by Christ 
in His teaching, orwrapped up vrith histories which arc, or are not, so rederred to. 
Tho miracles of Moses and the cycle of wonders connected with Blijah and 
BUsha belong to the former class, those of Balaam and the Book of Judges to 
the latter. ' Tho history of Balaam's ass is treated as the uaiTative of a vision 
(in this he follows Maimonides); all that is strange in it is “ natural in druains; ” 
the crushing of the prophet's foot against the wall is like the “ traiiro sensa- 
tion,** the “ incubus feeling,** which dreamers are familiar with. Tho narrative 
of the wonder when “ the smi stood still on Gideon, and the iu<X)n on tho valley 
of Aijalon,” is treated as an interpolated passage from tho Book of Jasher, in- 
teiTui>ting the narrative; and, thimgh Dr. Irons thinks that “ we are scarcely 
at liberty to doubt ** that “ some remarkable signs in tho heavens are tmcoablo 
both in the ninotconth centxuy before Christ and in the eighth,** he is yet bold 
enough to fioj that “it is a serious responsibility for any man to claim tho 
authority of Christ for a certain view of a fact,** and a miracle “which Christ 
Himself passed by without notice.*’ 

So, too, in dealing with prophecy, Dr. Irons does not shrink from tabulating 
every Messianic prediction referred to as such in tho New Testament, with “ its 
apparent sense in the Old, if read like any other book ; ” so as to leave on tho 
mind of tibe reader the impression that they all had a real, perhaps also an 
adequate, Idstorical fulfilment within the horizon of tho prophets wlio uttered 
them. It is true that here also he claims submission primarily to tho authority 
of our Lord wherever He has sanctioned any special interpretation, and 
secondarily to that of the Church, as guided to the true spiritual meaning of 
prophecies which seem, at first, to remain within the limits of the letter. Inci- 
dentally, in this work, Dr. Irons has some remarks well worthy of tho attention 
of the Biblical student on tho different fbimulm of citation used in tho New 
Testament quotations from tho Old. Partly on the authority of Jewish writers, 
partly by an induction from the New Testament, he endoavonrs to prove, and 
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we think succeeds in proving, that the words, ^‘as it is wriiien^^^ “as the 
Scripture saith,” and the like, have a higher, more authoritative force than 
“ according to that which was apoken by the prophet and in oxi>laining both 
sets of passages ho accepts and applies the truth that “ the poor idea of a naked 
prognostic or forotolliug maybe contrasted with the fact that the record of eveiy 
tradition and of every history of any favoured prophet, priest, or king of the 
foimor covenant, would seem as if constructed to suggest something of the 
coming Messiah.*' — (Pt 86.) 

The method which Dr. Irons proposes has, at least, the merit of being a “ short 
and easy *’ one. 

“ There is no record that the Primitive Church, when the Gospel of St John appeared, 
* examined its claims,’ ‘ sifted its authorship/ ‘ debated the consistency ’ and reality of 
its statements, or anything of the kind. No, it was felt at once. The first thing wo 
find is that a society, calling itself the Christian’s Church, received the Gospel as Divine; 
and we know that that Church has done so for these 1,700 years since, and feels that 
Gospel now Our proposition is, that this is the way, and the only way, of re- 

ceiving Divine licvelation. It is the way of Faith, the way of the Catholic Church — 
the Church of the Creeds, the Priesthood, and lie Sacraments.” 

It matters not, i.e., who wrote books or when they wore written, whether they 
were authentic, anonymous, pseudonymous ; it matters not what they seem to 
moan when wo intoi^iret them as we would any other book. We. Ac/ they are 
true, and that is enough. Doubtless for those who feel. But what help has 
Dr. Irons to give to those who do not feel ? What criterion does ho offer where 
the feelings that accept conflicting beliefs are equally strong ? How does ho 
aiiswer the doubter who feeh that the doctrine of the Atonement is at variance 
with his moral sense, or the sectarian who feels that it is utterly unreal unless 
it bring the assurance of personal salvation ? How, on. this ground, can the 
Catholic luaintuin his position against the Bible- Christian r We fear that the 
only answer which can be given to those questions is that which M. do Bunsen 
gives in his “ Keys of St. Peter,” “ Let Home apeak.'' 

2 he Increase of J*\tith, Xiondon and Edinburgh i Blackwood and Sons. 

A nooK, the object of which is to show, that Faith is trust in Christ, that it is 
capab]p of increase, and that the moans of increase are prayer, the devotional 
study of the Scriptui-os, and a holy life, seems at first to belong to the class of 
books which the reviewer casts on one side as having little or no interest for liiin, 
but which often vindicate for themselves a raison (Vetre by a sale which shows that 
they meet the wants of many thousands of readers. The “ Increase of Faith,” 
in spite of tho apparent narrowness of its scope, belongs to quite another 
category. It is evidently the work of a man of wide culture as well as piety, 
Pascal, Butler, Hooker, tho Confessions of the Reformed Churches, Bishop 
Bull, Dr. Newman, Jonathan £d wards, even Montaigne, and “Essays and 
Reviews,** and Renan's “.Vie do J^sus,** all contribute in the way of argument 
and illustration. Tho student will find much that will help him to understand 
Reformation controversies as to the nature of justification and tho work of 
justifying faith — ^v'hethor faith bo trust iu a living person, or belief in a dog- 
matic system, or the assui'anco [Jiducta) of personal salvation — whether it is 
born full-grown in tho soul of the believer, or passes through the stages of 
infancy and youth to the stature of the perfect man. To many, doubtless, these 
will seem as forgotten disputes that lie far behind the more agitating problems 
time. To us it is at once interesting and satisfiictory to find a 
thoughtful and well-informed writer dealing with them as recognising that they 
are questions which touch man’s life still, and yet making his discussion of them 
subordinate and subservient to personal religion. 

The Divine Teacher : being the Recorded Sayings of our Lord Jesus Christ during 
• His Ministry on JSarth* Xiondon : Smith, Elder & Co. 

This volume is strictly what it professes to bo, and nothing else. “ It s^ma 
aoaiTOble, says the editor, in his (or her) preface, “ that words which are so 
precious, and which must remain equally precibus to all generations, diould bo 
Authored toother into a complote whole, and presented in a convenient form for 
the use of those who value them.” All that has been added to our Lord’s own 
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tirords is a thread of connecting nartatiTe t6 explain their oocasionB* Tliis is 
given, for the most part, in the language of the Authorized Vormon. 

We Jhavo obsorvod some faults in detail. One is, that our I^ord's discourses 
are not always given as they stand in any one Gospel, but one Gospel is mtcJ^ed 
out of another. in p. 31, we have: — “There is nothing from without a 

man, that entereth into the mouth, that can defile him ; but the things wluoh 
come out of the mouth, those ate they that defile the man.” Now our L*ord 
said no such words as these ; and the former part of the sentence is not oven 
gotxl English. How for this has been carried we cannot say ; but, .wherever it 
occurs, fat the book is worthless. Even one such instanoo is a fatal blot. 

Another, but far minor fault, is that the editor, or his compositors, have 
miserably mangled the punctuation of the Authorized Version. “ Woe unto vou, 
also, yo lawyers:” “xheroforo, whatsoever ye have spoken,” <Src. ; ‘MVho, 
then, is that faithful and wise seiwant,” end tho like, arc in the /oiy worst 
stylo of printing-office comm*t(ng^ and are careftilly avoided in our Bil los. 

If i>uch a work sis this be not accurate it is nothing. 


n.— HISTOmCAL AND BIOGlliVPHICAL. 

The Iliujuenots : iJuir f^Mlnnruts, ChnrrheSf ttinl in JCtnjlnnd nud 

Irtland, By S.vmcel Smiles. Loudon : John Murray. 

Tirii readers of Mr. Smiles will not be surprised at the aunouncemoTit of an 
ecclesiastical subject from his pen, when they ohservo tho word Indiis(ri(A on 
his title-page, showing that he still pursues his" old paths in new and interesting 
directions. The records of French Protestantism, in its purely religious aspect, 
will always have the sympathy of English readers ; but no one, perhaps, except 
Mr. Smiles, would have thought of placing this no})le theme in an industrial 
point of view. The effect is very striking, and every one must feel how greatly 
tho entire subject gains from this mode of treatment. The author does not 
profess to have entered upon any original investigation of the Huguenot story ; 
this he has, narrated according to the latest and best authorities: and his real 
originality lies in the plan and idea of his work, showing us the suffering of a 
cloud of confessors, and a consequent migration to these shores of every useful art, 
the details of which ho has brought into his canvas by researches in our various 
antiquarian literature. We suspect that few of the readers of our current his- 
tories are aware of the prodigious streams of refugees for conscience’ sake that 
have reached us at various times from the other side of the Channel. They will 
realize fromMr, Smiles’ pages how, in the Elizabethan period, their presence among 
us was at once a strength to our yet undecided Hoformation, and one of the great 
difficulties of our glorious old Gueen with the despots of France and Spain, from 
whose grasp her guests had escaped ; and how, too^ at a later period, the In- 
vocation of the Edict of Nantes and the French Dragonnades helped on the 
cause of the Great Bevolutiou of 1688. 

These emigrants are not to be reckoned only numerically; they were tlie 
cream of the land they had left — all muscle, mind, and skill~of which wo are 
reaping the benefit to this day. l^apal persecutions, while aiming at theological 
sentiments only, have so mfluoncod social history that the study of them has 
become a necessity to a far larger class of inquirers than the theolo^cal ; and 
the facte, therefore, must be held in eternal remembrance. The historian of 
weavers, gardeners, and paper-makers is obliged to narrate the Inquisition in 
the Low Countries, the Massacre of St. Bartholomew’s, and the Bevooatiou of 
the Edict of Nantes. Borne cannot escape this penalty. 

A valuable Appendix brings into view the various industrial colonies esta- 
blished in the British Islands from the earliest times, especially by Elflward III., 
whose warlike propensities compelled him to study unance and foster com- 
merce. In those days skilled hande had to be enticed from the Flemish factories 
by all sorts of promises, and had.to bo petted when they came ; for it was only 
from the accession of Pmtestant Edward VI. that they began to flock over to us 
as unbidden as swallows in spring. But the old allurements would have proved 
of little use, had it not been for one fact, which will not be lost upon our 
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artisans of the present <lay» namely, the tyranny of their own trade-guilds-^ 
trades-unions they were, neither more or fess-T-which drove, igrast numbers to 
carry their skill to a more Uberal market and er^ a Jbnqpi^a .eompetition in 
England* ; ^ . 

. Not the least interesting mrtion of Mr. SmiW volume is an account of the 
refugee congregations formed in different parts of this oouutrr^^soliia of which 
have preserved their old character and pri^eges down %tlus aaj^| end hotablv 
at Oanterbury, where the undercroft of the cathedral is tenanted by the French 
Church/’ praying in the French tongue, and chaunting the Fsatms to the 
old Huguenot tunes. Not mechanics alone, but professional men and authors, 
have been among the refugees or their descendants. It is thus that such 
names as Abbadie, Allix, Casaubon, Dacarel, Desmaiseaux, Dunfev, Iia3ni^, 
Marcet, Martiueau, Bapin, Bomaine, figure in our literature ; and that Auriol, 
Bouvorie, Oambier, Labouchere, Hugessen, Trench, still are known among 
our peers and gentry, whose Huguenot lineage is as honourable as a Norman, 
if not so ancient. 

Mr. Smiles will permit us to point out, for future correction, a little confusion 
of statement at the conclusion of his third chapter. At p. 75 he states that* 
the wars of the League were brought to a conclusion “by the succession of 
Honry IV. to the throne in 1594.” This king abjured in that year, but suc- 
ceeded in 1589, and the wars of the League did not finally close till the Edict 
of Nantes was proclaimed in 1598, At page 9, in the note, Henry VII. is 
evidently a misprint for Henry VIII., whose life Lord Herbert of Cherbury wrote. 

Ilistorif of the Coin’nionioeaUh of England from the Death of Charles I, to the Ex^ 
pitlsion of the I iOng Parliament htj Cramwell : being omitted Chapters of the 
Jfhfurg of England. By Andrew Bisset. Two Volumes: Vol. II. 
London: John Murray. 

This is the concluding portion of Mr. Bisset’s “ History,” and comprises the 
last two years of the entire four and a quarter ; narrating, therefore, the battle 
of Worcester, Sept. J3, 1051; Blake’s naval victories, 1052-0; and the famous 
“ Expulsion ” mentioned in the title. The author's references show a diligent 
roatling of the ordinary authorities for this period ; but ho rests his claim chiefly 
oil his having made use of the forty MS. volumes of the Minutes of the 
Commonwealth’s Comn il of which (ho tells us) no historian had hitherto 

consulted, as far as was known to the gentlemen (or “ gentleman,” as we think 
tlio grammar of the text requires) of the State-Paper Office, who informed Mr. 
Groto, who again told Mr. Bisset. Giving all duo weight to this fact, we are 
obliged to say that the book, as a popular historj^, contains grave faults without 
counterbalancing excellences. Irrelevant matter is continually intruding, and 
the reader’s patience is tried by too frequent discussions on incidental points. 
For instance, the enigmatical character of the great Protector brings a quotation 
from Dr. Arnold, whose leading thought is accepted ; but tbe Doctor having 
likewise merely observed that no one but Shakspeare could havo portrayed 
the real Cromwell, we get half a page of Mr. Bisset’s “ History of the Com- 
monwealth” — the actual text, too — ^to prove how little the dramatist under- 
stood Julius Cmsar; and how surely his Cromwell, therefore, would have 
failed. Page after page, text and notes, of this rambling production of an 
undisciplined mind occur at the beginnii^ of the volume, under the headings 
of “ The Divine Bight of Kings,” “Divine Bight Tyranny,” “ Divine Bight No- 
bility.” We are never allowed to forget, too, how thoroughly the Minutes of 
the Council of State have now, at length, been ransacked. A work in which 
quotations from^ these occur pox'petually, a page-full at a time, may have 
its use, but it is not exactly historic narrative. AVe have also to remark 
that the spirit of the narrator is partisan, and his diction not unfrequently 
coarse. The Muse of History is a stately dame. She need not be stiff ; out wo 
do not like to see the skirt of her robe oiten sweeping the street, and sometimes 
trailing in t^je mire, as we find it, for instance, at p. 477 : “ Cooper or Shaftes- 
bury (for he had rotted into a peer with that title).” 

Memoir of William Edmomtoune Aytoiin^ D.C.L.y Author of “Lays of ^the 
Scottish Cavaliors,” &c. By Theodore Martin. London and Edinburgh : 
Blackwood and Sons. 

Wjs are not of those who think Professor Aytoun undeserving of a memoir. 

k2 
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It would bo diflicult iudood to finely tho life that would not yield its lesso : wliou, 
fold by fitting Lands, its sscuttored iucidonts wore strung ou those inuor n loillury 
lixtos of j>urposi\ whi«‘h, clearly /ollow«'d, arti seen to ninuptill they niyatt . iously 
connoet tlio most insignificant^ history ■with tUo whole course of tiin-is, thus 
rounding it qlf iido a unity of its own. lliit wo beliovo tliat just in pi ^novtion 
to lack of cliiiiu to notice ou tho part of tho subject should bo tho insi ght and 
capability of him who 'todortakes to toll tho “ mystic tale.” Kinorson s iys that 
be loves a b^fjkieh^ man ; wo, in common w4tli the public at largo, lov© a ^ftjKvufU 
biographer. When then we hoar it remarked again and a^in, over a bit of 
biographic work, that the subject of it, like Canning's Knifo-mnder, hud “no 
sforyr' w'b^ inay conclude, not unreasonably, that the biogi-aimer has scarcely 
prbvo^ Rinisclf sufficnyit. 

Mr. Theodore Mai^tin’s misfortune, us Profcaso» Aytoun’sbioiPpraphef, was that 
he came to his task too well supplied with all Ihe conventional aids of tho 
memoir-writer, and commanded too easy access to all requisite informe;tiou. This 
may, mrhaps, seem jmradoxical; yet it is true. Separate facts and details, 
lying clustered on the intellect, wounded by recent loss, often act like sponges 
in drawing off and absorbing tho vital fluid, which they will scarce give forth 
agam unless submitted to such painful pressure as few, for the sake of truth, are 
willing to trouble themselves with. We all know how mourning relatives over- 
lay their letters with incidents and sayings remembered bj^blunt contrast, and 
thro'wn down on the page oppressively, however neatly and musically *worded. 
Mr. Martin wus for many years intimately associated with Professor Aytoun in 
literary labour ; he aimed besides at so close an assimilation of thought and 
purpose with those of his friend, that up to the publication of this memoir tlio 
shai'jiest critics weio at a loss to wdiich to assign some of tho happiest Jf*vr 
d^esprit. ^ Mr. Martin knew the outgoings and incomings of Professor Aytoun 
so well, indeed, that when he came to ■write his memoii-, ho had actually to 
sketch a sort of aUer ego. All this was favourable enough to our being told in a 
certain tone what the professor dul and mid^ but by no moans favourable to tho 
■writer’s clearly exhibiting to us what he leally was. We have here clcrir, 
flowing, graceful narrative ; occasional quaint spirited tunis ; passages sparkling 
with epigrammatic point and uuivde ; the professor’s best bits of humour — 
and he was a master in the lighter firework sort which sparkles brilliantly, but 
does not steadily illuminate— being skillfully conserved. But wo lack that sort 
of insight which “ opens a foreground,” and so 8hf>wa us tho mein subject faith- 
firlly. Perhaps the primary condition to tho attainment of this is that tins 
biographer should view his subject fioin a wholly foreign piano of life and 
thought. Mr. Martin is right when ho says, “ It is not for mo to attempt to 
define Aytoun’s place in literature. I lived" too near him, and loved the man 
too well, to be an impartial critic of bis work, even were I disposed, which I 
am not, to sit in judgment upon it.” — (P. 248.) But, nevertheless, he tolls us 
that Aytonn’s ode on the Prince of Wales’ marriage was incomparably the best 
published, which is very like sitting in judgment a little harsnly on tho work 
of other and highly distinguished poets. Mr. Martin’s memoir will bo read as it 
deserves ; but it will not live long, nor will it keep Aytoun living. There is a 
certain fitness, and yet a certain “ sarcasm of destiny,” in the fact tliat Aytoun, 
who only ■wrote clever jeux d esprit^ ^ould ha^yo had his last chance of remem- 
brance committed to one in many respects so like him. 

Aytoun owed more to happy chance and cultivation than to nature. But lot 
ns be just. It is something ^at a man makes much of what he hiis. Qo had 
tho kna ck of hitting off a serious matter with such dexterous lightness, that ho 
was tempted to bo light in manner even when he was earnest in puipose. 
This bred in him a sort of cynical man-of-the-worldism which but ill-expinssed 
the real goodness of his heart. His Toryism, which was assumed, not natural, 
helped very much to this result. It was but seldom that tho inner depth of his 
nature was stirred; the well-trimmed flowers of fancy and taste, cunningly 
twined together, semned to fence it off effectively from the field of exmession ; 
and he was never, perhaps, gtxilty of a positive impropriety. Yet oven 
flowers may shut out the 8 k 5 % and keep the bracing breath of morning from 
reacl^g us. It wfts one of the strange paradoxes to bo met with in human 
character, that Aytoun, while he almost scorned to seem in earnest, yet abso- 
lutely needed something which he could be in earnest about. “ Firmilian ” is 
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, P''rha])3 tlio moat serious juoco of work ho over did. But his ckoioes wore mostly 
Ife fought wildly for his i)arty, yot hisr whole heart was uoveran 
tlio work, •jLso it is scarco possiolo ho could have written so playful W ; ho that a 
ehaiityo oi side might have boon easy to him had dirQumjltances loudly called for 
it, 3^] veil in regard to Jacobitisiii his allegiance wa.s uncertain, porspnoT, and 
dasliod with little fantastical Tanities. Had a Stuart offoaded hiiStt,^ bb Thackeray 
did about the Stuarts, ho would just have answered as curtly^ and probably the 
result had been very diiforont — a total ostrangemont and a revolt on Aytoun^s 
part against tho Stuarts because of their vanities and personal littlenos®ea. Now, 
the poetry of JaCobitism lies in the atmosphere of emotion which anid^a^^ijoa|;^e 
and impressionable race threw round the .names of otherwise indiife^nlr ii^- 
vkluals ; and it is thus thatL a true poet must view it — thus that .S^Jns an4 
Lady Noime, for instance, md view it, and so were justified or ih 

But Aytoun never viewed Jacobitism thus deeply, never related "himiseu to it 
poetiaifiy at all. It was with him a x)erso]ial preference, mving easv scope for 
picturesque ambitions. Hence, notmthstanaing^ the polish and the power of 
his ‘*Lays,*’ there is now and again a sham ring, a dubious clink, as of a 
false coin among a mass of sterling silver. Well does the pro^nt writer remem- 
ber how once, by a wholly gratuitous expression of opinion as to the lof^ 
intellectual character of the Stuarts, Professor Aytoun raised such a tempest in 
his class-room as even his "soft suasive manner was scarco equal to quell, and 
how, almost ridiculously defeated, he had to veil his defeat by a reluctant 
dischargo of humour. His insight was limited to the range of mere fimey and 
taste, as was well seen in his preference of Marlowe’s/* Faust ” to that of Qocthe — 
an 02 )inion, too, which called forth loud a^iplauso ‘from a large portion of his 
hearers, and repressed hisses from a few of them. But he was a most genial man, 
formed for friendship and society ; and it is no W'onder that his familiars loved 
hiin. Ho well deserved such a tribute as Mr. Martin has paid to his memory, 
which will bo valuable for tho specimens given of hia humour and ms 
peculiar powers. 


The Inner Life of the Very Jtev^ Fere Lacordaire^ of the Order of Freachen* 
Translated from tho French of tho Rev. PfeRE Chocarxe, O.P., with 
Preface by the Very Rev. Father Ayi.waiu>, Prior Provincial of England. 
Dublin : William B. Kelly. 

Lacordairc, By Dora Greenwell. Edinburgh : Edmonston and Douglas. 

It has boon well said that while in religion individuality dissolves andgdis- 
appears, in true morality it asserts itself and grows. Lacordaire’s life was a 
most remarkable one, masmuch as it exhibited the extremes of self-sacrifice and 
self- assort ion — a religious intensity such as seemed to need nothing from the 
world, and a moral expansiyeness such os seemed to need everything. Luddly 
his lofty ideal of the Church, and of that authority which he regarded as 
the Church’s consecrated weapon and the only way towards perfect liberty, 
was something different from the earthly symbols Rome holds forth; ard 
hence, when ho submitted to her dictates, it was not blindly as with Pension, 
but with a glance of the inner eye at that ideal to which with him she ever 
pointed. While, therefore, he haa the soul of a recluse, he had the heart and 
brain of a reformer, and this lofty ideal of the Church held constantly before his 
eyes was the nexus which united his outward and inward life into a harmony 
at once captivating and unique. In him the overpowering tendency to mysti- 
cism and isolation recovered itself by the very need he felt for outward aids to 
quicken and intensify bds spiritual experience and insiffht. When ho called 
upon his inferiors to ^minister the terrible severities of discipline, the fire of 
his concentrated relirious zeal burned through tho very mediums he set up to 
protect it. Henoo the truth and beauty of Miss Greenwell’s remark (p. 140h 
** While his hoiTor of ostentation indisposed him to public penitences, yet Ms 
ardent desire of humiliations sometimes led him to break through this reserve.” 
And this, indeed, gives unoousciously the key > note to his whole lue, and fumifoes 
tho secret of tho thrilling pbwer of his oratory. His inner nature needed 
obstacles, hard surfaces to reflect back and reflect in upon it whatsoever it 
could give forth, and it scarco ever gave forth spontaneously until such a 
reflector was hold up before it and against it. ** Lacordaire’s was a life made 
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sweet with endearin.!? personal interoourse, and rieh witli the warm glow that- 
oontaot and comiminion give ; and ^et this liib, around which bo many other 
lives grow and eluste;'od» was spent in a solitude that was awful, in a ueigb* 
bourhood that was more awful stiU/’-^Miss Greenwell, p. 131.) Madumo 
Swotchine is certainly the most imposing and the most interesUug of 
lives which cliiston^d round Locordaire's, giving back its mystic glow ; and Miss 
Oreenwellhas in our opinion dealt with it in a wise and masterly way. Madame 
Swetchir.o did much to educe, and to give permanent direction to, the best iu 
Laeordaire, and to bring into clearness, through contact wdth ?’taiu forms of 
life, the most recondite elements in his truly singular natures. If wo could 
COTceivo the two Newmans and Archbishtm Maiming thrown ixito one indi- 
viduality, it might ^ve us a faiut idea of Lacordairo, and followed oul, might 
suggest strangequestions as to how it is that Rome ho readily claims oi’ develops 
such fliaractors, at once strong and fine, robust and tender, self-aibnogaiing 
and solf-i*eaiizing. 

It is so tar fortunate that these two memoirs of the gi'Ciit ro . oror of the 
Dominicans in France have appeared in England simultaiioonsly. The titles 
might well bo exchanged. Anything about such a man could not but bo in- 
teresting ; but the Pero Chocamo is diffuse and rambling, nnd fails to show 
us cloarij' how tlio iiuior figure of Lacordairo cunu' to ai*t so i^oworiully on tho 
outside world. Instead of anything like scientific analyses, wo have heaps of 
letters and reiiuiu>cence': and extracts; instead of tlie “ Inner lale,*' weliave, as 
far as that could ])<»s>ibly bo, the outer life of riaeordairo. Miss Oreenw**!! may 
fiometinu‘s inH‘d to be .Niipplomcnted as to matters of fact by Cliocurnc or 
alembert ; but her fine sympathies, her vivid intuition^, have enabled Inn* to 
give us rare glimpses into the subtler aspects of Lacordairo' being; and on 
the whole she paint?, a portrait which will bo read, and wc should fain lioju* 
will live iu Kiiglish literature. Her style, too, is well suited to tlio ^iibj« j*t. 
Wo notice som*^ slight defects whicli might bo meudcil in a now edition. Tin.* 
book is tantalizingly <*ncumbcred witlian undergrowth of notes, which, consider- 
ing that there i> an appendix, should oitlior have been thrown iu thore or 
wrought into tlie text itself. Then, Miss rireouwcll uupardoiiably ilots and 
spots her }uiges with italics, and often when the use of them is anything but a 
compliment to the reader’s penetration. 

Ednnind Burke: a llisioriral Stud//. By Joux MonnKY, B.A., Oxon. 

• Loudon : Macmillan ^ ('o. 

%ris book is really what it purports to be. It is not a biogra 2 >hy of Burke, 
nor is it a mero remwe of his political doings, but a “ historical study ” of those 
political and social influences which combined to make him a centi*al figure at a. 
time W’hon the Avholo tendencies of English polities turned in a new direction, 
and one w'hi<*h is only now ^e<^eiving its full and woUd development. Mr. 
Morloy has shown gi’eat skill in gi’ouping all his materials round ro)>reseutativo 
men, and at the .same time never permitting the individual to overshadow the 
background of principles which is here his chief concern. Even the “dull 
arbitrary’’ King George ho succeeds in relegating to his own jdaco nnd to his 
own pio]iortions as one of 'ftoso individual men with wliciui “ history has 
strictly only to do us tho originals, the furtherers, the opponents, or tlio re])re- 
fsentatives of some of those thousand diverse forces whicli, uniting iu one vast 
sweep, boar along tho successive generations of men as uiion tho broad wings 
of sea- winds to -new and more fertile shores.” — (P. (iJi.) Ho may also claim 
credit for a determination to hold the balance steadily, and to mete out an im- 
partial judgment, not only on tho chief character, but on his most distinguished 
contemporaries, — Pitt, I^ox, Bolingbroko, Lord North, &c. This justice is all 
tlic more noticeable and jiraiseworthy, inasmuch as it is very evident that on 
those points most calculated to excite enthusiastic sympathy, Mr. Morloy is not 
at one with Burke. Yet it is possible to carry what we may call’'** dramatic 
apologies ” too far, and to Iciod us into a sort of sentimental shadow-land, where 
there i.s no true footing. The influences of two ^master minds of the past lialf 
century are veiy noticeable hero ; so noticoable, indeed, that had it not been for 
them, this book had scarcely taken tho form it has done. These are M. Comte 
and Mr. Carlyle. That peculiar sort of apologetic tone, dotemmed not to ac- 
knowledge itself as aiiologctio, which gives such a peculiar air lO th^> essays on 
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Voltaire,, axid Diderot, and Mirabeau, reappears here, combined with a passion 
for exhaust! VO exactnosst doubtless dcriveu from the oracular eiroism of Comte. 
These two things sort but poorly ; and the result is that by a kina of unconscious 
mantel thimblerig, one thing is almost whirled over into the place^ofats opposite. 
Burke’s dislike to the French Bevolutionists is explained away with the grounds 
on which it rested, and we have a defence both of the BevoRitioh and the worst 
leaders of it, in a vein strangely compounded of our two hierc^hanfs named 
above. Had Burke’s opinions had tho weight with the author which his veiled 
apology might almost lead ono to believe, it is scarce possible he could have 
written thus ; but tho apology ho writes for the Bevolutionists might well be 
taken as proof strong, though indirect, that Burke was nothing but a res^len- 
dont rhetorician,” which ijicisivo characterization Mr. Morley at the outset 
summarily dismissed. Vet thiff 'SStudy ” has much value as a specimen of 
literature in which, noiwitlistanding Mr. Hallam’s happy olforts, we in Eng- 
land are defective. Jt is written with power and pointed dearness — proving 
that tho author has made liiTnsolf master of his subject ; and it should be read 
by every ono intci'csted in tho i)olitical history of England. 

Life and Labours of John C(im]ihfU^ D.D. liy the Bov. EoBEllT Ferguson, 
LLJ)., and tiio Bov. A. Mortox Buowx, LL.D. London: liichard 
Bentley. 

After having faitlifully lii<3d to discharge what IMr. ^Matthew Arnold has 
eallod tho proper liiiictiou of criticism with regard lo this book— that is. to 
“ disiiiterostedly sock and show forth tlio best” in it — wo confess wo are iinablo 
to recommend it to our readers. Drs. Fei‘gusou and Bvowu have lost a good 
opporiunity. such an op])ortunily as thoi'ocords of Dis^aent may not again lU'csent 
for long. Through 1 )r. Campbell, they might have recommended to Englishmen 
at largo tliat stolid strength, and rugged, manly indopendeneo which made him, 
mafifve his defects, a ty])i<‘al Dissenter, and, on the other hand, hy caro and judi- 
cious treatment, they might have maintained the liighest tido-mark of Xoncou- 
formist cult uro and learning, Tho}’’ have notably failed in both respects. Yot Dr. 
Camph(dl would have boon fitirst-rato subject for an original-ininded biogi'apher, 
careful in that sort of ps5'chological com]mrativo anatomy of which wo have now 
so many examxdos, Jilo Avas a man of honest character and unwearied energy. 
Doggedly i)crtiuacious, and Avith that rigid intellectual clearness which only comes 
of moving regularly iii a narrow circle, ho was never troubletlAAith doubts, and was 
always ready to dash into the thick of controversy, and deal about blows in all 
directions. He was l)y nature a polemic, and the same tendency Avould haA e exhi- 
bited itself whatever AA'alk of life ho had chosen. That anecdote his biographers 
give of. his chasing Stratton, tho foreman under Avhom Iio wrought as a black- 
smith, with a bar of red-hot iron, because Stratton had challenged him for bad 
work, is typical of all his activity. Ho had a keen nose for heresy, and in ti'ack- 
ing it out was ns watchful, sagacious, and unrelenting as a sleuth-hound. When 
ho declared Avar it was always to tho — ^I’cd-hot bar. Umlerneath tho shell of his 
eccentricities and egotisms, howiJA’or, tliei*o was a kernel of real goodness and 
quaint, distinctwoly-niarkod character, which all readers would huA^e respected. 
But tho biographers seize tho ahsurdcst points, and dwell on thorn, all uncon- 
scious of their absurdity, thus unwittingly perpetrating tho luost amusing 
caricatures. They strike a wholly false koy-noto, sotting up their sect for tho 
broad world, and their groat-small men for heroes. The letters are thrown 
down on the page pell-mell ; those given regarding tho Doctor’s second marriage 
being inexpressibly ridiculous. tt is a relief to find, in tho midst of ^ 
this rhodomontado, that Dr. Campbell, in his last years, like Dr. Cunningham, 
Dr. Chalmers, and others, deeply regretted tho fiery severity of his theological 
onslaughts— a point which might haA^e warned his biographers, and moderated 
tho tone in which they celebrate his Arictories. 

The Life and Correipwidence of Thomas SJingsby Duncomhe^ lute M,P.for Finsbury^ 
Edited by his Son, Thomas II. Duncombe. Two Vols. London : Hurst 
and Blackett. 

We have read this book with interest — such an interest, indeed, as wo must 
confess we once or twico felt half ashamed of. But “ man is perennially 
interesting to|p.an.” A book composed of tho scandal and gossip of the Begency 
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piquant, picturesquo, adventurous — could not but be entertaiilinff. But 
**tbero is a speod^^ limit to the use of'’ mou of fashion as well as of groat 
men,.” And wo arc not sure but this manner of se^isoning and prcsoiring tlie 
namo and fame of a person like Thomas Slin^by Duncombo, by sandwiching it 
with matters of gi'aye historioal and political import, only associated with him 
in tho most adventitious manner, is a little dangerous and over-vonturesomo. 
It is not enough that tho public ea^rly seeks after and devours such conglo- 
merations ; the public uee^ sometimes to bo pi*otocted against temptation* 
This boi)k properly divides itself into two — ** Public Matters during the Regency,” 
and the “ Private Life of Mr. Duncomb©*” Whatever hfis permanent value, 
and could be held forth as throwing light upon past policy, or offering the most 
distant solutions to present per|doxitios, has tho most accidental and arbitrary 
association with Tom Duncombo, and could haVo been committed to the public 
without him as the immediate peg to hang it on. Indeed, Mr. Duncornbo 
appears here in somewhat tho position of that amiable character wo have hoard 
of, who, able to stand moro di'ink than his associates, arrayed himself in their 
top-coats, and hkc a sober man, left each at its owner’s door, as signal of tho 
hoiploss condition in which ho was lying. This, of course, applies with most 
force to tho first portion of tho book, w’hero honest Tom *’ is regarded as tho 
man of pleasure ; it docs not to tho snmo extent apply to tho second part only 
because tho writer does not seem to feel that there is any necessity for tho jicr- 
sonal reseiwe he practised in tho first half. But that does not redound much 
to the credit of the subject. While Mr. Puncombo was showing himself off as 
the friend of political refugees — ^Kossuth, Mazziiii, et hoc genus omne — ho was 
plotting to place Louis Napoleon on tho throne of France, and had oven entered 
into a compact with the Puke of Brunsw'ick, whereby ho was to bo property re- 
warded for his pains in that matter. In tho light of these things, and tho bribery 
which is hero openly confessed to, Mr. Puncombo’s services on tho Radical side, 
even where they were undoubtedly beneficial, seem somehow to lose their attrac- 
tive aspect; and wo are forced to think of him simply as a mean though astute 
intriguer, ready to sacrifice almost anything for substantial advantage. Tnoso who 
have been spendthrift in youth often grow calculating and mean in ago. Mr. 
Puncombe was an instance, only ho w'as cunning enough to try and hide it. 
This may seem a harsh judgment ; but when a son can toll us that his father 
went in ” to politics simply with the hope of place and connection, and turned 
Radical only because he fancied it -would pay him hotter, we surely do no despite to 
his father’s name. Indeed, it would scorn almost os if tho son had some secret 
interest in 'slyly insinuating the existence of low motives wherever ho^canon his 
father’s part. Wo do not deem it either proper or profitable to expose en‘ors 
in this carelessly- written book, for that would bo to attach a wholly false import- 
ance to its matter; nor do w'o offer any outline of its contents.for that would 
only be to reprint what we have hinted had better not have been printed at all. 


m.— PHILOSOPHICAL AND SCIENTIFIC. 

The Darwinian Theory of the Transmuiation of Species Examined, By a 
Graduate of the University of Cambridge. Svo. London : J. Nisbot & 
Co . 

Man : Where^ Whence^ and Whither* By David Page. Edinburgh : Edmon- 
ston and Douglas. 

We take these two works together, as both treat more or less directly on the 
vexed question of the physical origin of man. In the voluxqe first named fhe 
anonymous author stretches the whole tiieory of Mr. Darwin on the dissecting 
table, and with scalpel sharpened on the keenest whetstone of a logic^ and 
mathematiced mind, he lays bare every joint of the framewcark. He ^strips off 
the integuments of ** natural selection,” and exposes the miiny dislocations of 
the skeleton. This is tiie first time that the system of Mr. Darwin has been 
dealt with as a whole. Other critics have treated it in detail, have pointed out 
th.e vast hiatus between mammid and lower vertebrates, between vertebrate and 
invertebrate, which not even Mr. Darwin’s skill has been able to bridge. We 
have here the whole qu^tion examined from first principles. Darwin is 
relentlessly driven by nis examiner to the utmost consequenoes of his hypo- 
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thesis, and then his steps are traced back to his ** one primordial form,’’ and his 
proofs, geological and physical, examined at each haltinjg^place. 

The first three chapters are devoted to tho question of species.” Here, we 
think, is Darwm’s strength and his weakness. His strongth, for as 
naturalists we are compelled to admit that many $o-ealled species are merely 
hereditary yarielies; nis |weakues8, for, taking advantage of the reckless 
multiplication of species by modern naturalists, he has implicitly denied the 
existence of species altogether, and built his pyramid on the foundation of an 
indiscriminate amalgam of oilers, genera, species, and varieties. The author 
shows how frequently Mr. Darwin has coiitr^icted himself in his explanation 
of the idea of species, and how, after stating that there are good and distinct 
species,” he writes : — “ To discuss whether forms are rightly called species or 
varieties before any definition of these terms has been accepted is vainly to 
beat tho air.” The author next examines Mr. Darwin’s theory of natural 
selection,” and shows that, after all, he uses this term, upon which the whole 
edifice is based, as synonymous with the sequence of events.” The operations 
of this “sequence of events” are next examined as to its functions in the 
structure of living things, and as to its functions in accumulating instinct. 
Transmutation, the geological question, and the total absence of geological 
evidence, are very fully treated ; then the organic similarity and organic dis- 
tinctions of animals. The writer concludes by boldly throwing down the 
gauntlet on the argument of design; and shows, we must confess, to our 
minds conclusively, that the argument of design explains infinite 'difficulties 
which Mr. Darwin avowedly admits are inexplicable with our i^resent know- 
ledge on his hypothesis. Mr. Darwin asks, “Do they really believe that at 
innuxporable periods of the earth’s history certain elemental atoms have been 
commanded suddenly to flash into living tissues ? ” Yet, in alluding to objec- 
tions, be writes, “ They relate to questions in which we are confessedly ignorant, 
nor do we know how ignorant we are.” His critic observes 

“ If we deny tho will and the work of a Creator in the existence of organized beings, 
wo must deny it in tho cosmical arrangements also ; we must carry out the theory of 
natural selection to tho earth itself, and the whole machinery of tho solar system. . . . 
To allow that the earth was arranged as it Js by design, but to deny that organic life on 
tho earth is the production of design, would be to ^low the greater miracle and deny 
the smaller. If an artificer and design can bo discovered any^’^here in tho universe, they 
will be acknowledged everywhere.” — (P. 363.) 

It is impossible in our limited space to give even the barest outline of the 
mode in which the absence of geological evidence is handled ; and the difficul- 
ties opposed to transmutation by the organic distinctions of animals set forth. 
Our author claims that “ in evor^’' instance we must begin with what is known, 
and present to us before we can speculate about what is unknown and remote. 
To this rule wo know of no excepUon ” (p. 354). Put Mr. Darwin draws largely 
upon the imaginative faculties. Upwards of forty cases are adduced in whicn 
he calls for our/atYA. 

“ It is to be remembered that tho whole system is proposed as a creed, and that behef, 
and the necessity of belief in things which do not appear, is frequently urged by the 
learned author. How often, how very often, does he make use of the expression, ^ I 
BOO no difficulty in believing,’ and almost always when tho thing to bo believed is most 
startling, and we may add, too impossible,” — ^P. 150.) 

We may give a few of these instances. The grand theory of transmutatioit 
wholly depends on it 

It is* nee^sary to believe that when a variety has once arisen it again varies, and that 
those varieties are preserved.” ** Analogy leads the observer to suppose either that 
(intermediate links) do now somewhere enst, or may formerly have existed, and hero a 
wide door for the entry of doidbt and conjecture is opened.” " If theory be trtie^ it is 
indisputably that before the lowest Silurian stratum was deposited lc>x>g, periods elapsed, 
as long as, or probably fax longer than, iho whole interval from the Silurian a^ to tho 
present day ; and that dunng these vast, yet guite unknown, periods of time the world 
swarmed wi^ living creatures.” 

The great anti-Darwinian argument from accidental variations is handled 
in a masterly way, viz, : that eveiy organized being forms a whole, a unique 
and perfect system, the parts of which mutually correspond, and concur in the 
same defibitivo action by a reciprocal reaction. None of these parts can change 
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without the whole chan«?ing. Tii a strain of caustio irony is pointed out the 
difficulty (which Mr. Darwin has himself confossod) oF conceiving how the earth- 
worm ortho bustard, the horso ortho bear, would bi> hotter fitted for their posi- 
tions in nature by a change through ‘Miatural selocHoti,” and it is demonstrated 
how, in the lower Silurian strabi, the eye of the trllobite was as intricate and 
poi'fect ail organ as any eye of recent t imes, while in any case the earliest of 
each class are proved by the recoixl of geology to have hoou fis perfect as their 
successors. If the record of geology bo impm'fect, at legist wo have no other,* 
and by it wo must abide till fiirtlim* evidence is forthcoming. Wocoiicoivo that 
this work, vigorous ill stjdo and forcible in argnirunt, ma\’^ do good service in 
checking the spirit of i*eckloss speculation amongst uatiiialisfs, and reminding 
them that though at porlbct libt)rfy to advance tlioorios, yet boforo they cun 
enforce their accoptaiico they must have some moro cogent argiiineut than “ I 
soo no diflicultj' in believing.” We coiihl Inivo willingly dispi used with tin* too 
frequent tone of banter and sarcasm: yet, till such diiflcnUios as those hero sot 
forth are answor4>d, Mr. Farrar can scarcely again class Mr. Darwin with 
Galileo as a pei*secutod discoverer. 

In referring to tho other work on onr list, we are put out of con it by the 
author lit the outset. **No man who has subscribed to crood-^ and formulas, 
whether in theology or phila‘i 02 )hy, can bo an unbias-ed investigator of tho 
ti'uth.” Yet ho has no scruple in demanding subscription tt> a crinnl of his own, 
for immediately afterwards he adds, “Belief in tho wnii pinntf. //v 

of the methods of creation* is all essential to onr inquiry." Mr. Page is well 
known as a successful I'ompiler of hamlbooks on goob>gy, l^ut he lia-^ hero shown 
that the power of indexing a subject does not noeessarily imply tliat of sifting 
promises and drawing logical conclusion^. Tho mo-^t original parts of his^^work 
arc tho vehoineiit invectives against theologians with which li*? is fond of 
winding up his chapters. The rest is a summary of the luo'it “advanced” 
views of tho anthropologists and other .speculators, tho promises, often i>iit 
hypothetically by tho authors whom he <iuotos, rarely boariiig out the dogmiy.ic 
conclusions at which ho arrives. Wo can assure Mr. Page that in reading 
carefully ©very page of his book, wo have been inllnoncfMl by a solo dosiro to 
arrive at truth, and our honest conclusion is, that he has tliroiigliout mistaken 
speculation for demonstration. He (categorically asserts what Mr. Darwin only 
hypothetically suggests, that “it would not bo diilicult to '^how that tho verte- 
brate is a highei’ specialization of tho mollusc* lu, o?n*h liukod to tho other by 
intermediate forms, which are oithei' .‘?till existing or ]>o]ong to bygone geological 
periods ” (p, *10). If it be so easy to prove, wo can only say it is most cruel in 
Mi*. Pago to keep his proofs locked up iu his cabinet. But !^^r. Pago is not a 
discriminating collector. Ho appropriates Mr. Darwin’s hypothesis in its fullest 
extent, applying it to man’s origin from tho monad through tho ape, on which 
subject ho warms to enthusiasm, and then ho so far forgetvS himself as to speak 
of the “ oriijinal coiiciptioa of tho vertebrate skeleton. ” After this he tells us, 
“Though observation has not yet been enabled to complete the argument, there 
can be no doubt of tho existence of the principle of variation, and we may safely 
accept it as one of the main factors in the law of biological development.” Thou 
he tells us, “Tho idea of dfvdopment involves that of aitprrudfUlion Not 
more lucid are his metaphysical views. “ Tho son! is essentially instinctive, but 
Buperadded to instinct, it jiossesses tho power of storing up its sensational 
experiences.” Further on, “ soul, reason, or instinct,” are identical. His 
ofhnologioal dogmatism is really amusing. “ Physical causes alcjne could not 
account for tihe diiferonce (of man), physiological and psychological ” (p. 82) ; 
forgetting thit jiwt before he had stated, “ There is no cause for such diver- 
genee save what is of a physical natui*e ” (jp. 76). We are told that everywhere 
tile Caucasian has been preceded by the Mongol, ho by tho Bod Indian, he by 
the Malay, he by the Negro, behind whom comes the tindiscovered priinor^al 
man. Upon this fact (P), as it is next called, many conclusions <vre built. 
“ There can be no greater delusion than that nations will over- be brought to, 
the same beliefs, or to one common course of action.” QChe conclusion of the 
work is not flattering to our pride of race. “ The existing varieties of mankind 
wiU pass away, and tho hiffhest bo superseded by others moro highly organized 
and more nobly endowed.” 
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IV.— CLASSICAL.' 

Eight Comedies of Ari4o]dt(i7ies. Translated into Bhyined Metres by IjEONAED- 
Hampson Euud, M. a. London : Longmans. 

Ip Mr. Rudd will bo content with a bracket in the second class of Aristophanic 
translators, John Ilookham Froro having the first* class to himself, he may be 
said to bo fully entitled to it. To Mr. Frero ho is not comparable either in in- 
timate appreciation of the SYiirit of Aristophanic comedy, or in that admirable 
approximation of his own humour to the same finality in the great comic poet 
of Greece, which has enabled him to distance all his competitors, lint, setting 
Frere aside, the excellencies in which such translators as Walsh and Mitchell 
outvie ^Ir. Rudd aro generally counterbalanced by other good points in the 
translation with which ho has favoured us ; and we should be inclined to rank 
him pretty close to Mr. Rogers, whoso translation of the “Peace ” is characterized 
by much the same evenness of workmanship, and the same creditable approach 
to excellence, as is exhibited in the eight plays of Mr. Rudd. This gentleman 
has undertaken a difficult task — to convoy to general readers (for he disclaims 
addressing himself primarily to scholars) "photographic representations of poli- 
tical and social life at Athens as pictured by Ari.siophaues ; and to do this at 
the same time that ho purges that i)oet*H scenes and j)lay8of the excessive gross- 
ness which sceuis to have recommended them to an Athenian audience. No 
one with any pretensions to true rofinetiiont in our daj's can be insensible to a 
nausea over and anon superveuing to mar tho pleasure derivable from the racy 
humour of tho Acharnians. Knights, Frogs, and Peace; a nausea arising from 
coarse and filthy jests which Christianity and Christian civilization repudiate. 
Yet it must bo owned that tho process of expunging these is very trying to the 
translator, and lays him under tho imputation, which it is not easy to escape, 
of sacrificing Boiiui of tho fine wheat of Aidstophanos coincidently with his tares 
and chair. Wo are not at all suro that Mr. Rudd’s expedient of omitting} whole 
passage's which represent tho context, so to speak, of some objectionable and 
un])resontablo indecencies, is so satisfactory a mode of handling an admitted 
difiicully as tho plan of verbal omissions and alterations, and tho substitution of 
some vaguer or loss i>roiiouuc cd word for that which, in certain cases, requires 
exf'ision. Wo have no actiuaintanco with Bowdler’s Shakspearo, but judging 
from the tradition of it which we have received from others, we should say that 
tho principle of tho edition of Shakspeare by the Messrs. Chambers — namely, 
“ to substitute for an objection ablo word or phrase some other word in inverted 
commas, which does not spoil tho sense or detract from tho author’s wit and 
wisdom” — was preferable to tho earlier attom 2 )t at expurgation, and more fitted 
for imitation, where it is feasible, in translating .Aristophanes. There is a large 
amount of innuendo and of “jesting not convenient” in the scone of tho Achar- 
nians, when the Megarian brings his daughters into Dicmopolis’s private market ; 
but really it is hard to kuoAV whore one is, if at all v^ersod in Aristophanes, 
when one reads tho Achaiiiiaus “ per saliuin,” with such broad leaps as over 
fifteen or twenty linos at a time, c.</. w. 73d — 7dD. Under the control of his self- 
mposed rule — the general i)rincipl 0 of which we commend, although wo doubt 
its working avoU — the wonder is that Mr, Rudd can carry the reader on so weU 
as he does, and contrive to convey so much of the flavour of Aristophanic 
humour. 

There is another feature in Mr. Rudd’s translation which we cannot hel 2 > re- 
mrdiiig as doubtful, especially as ho seeks the suffrages of non-scholars ; and 
that is his adoption of tho “iambic measure” for the ordinary dialogue of his 
translation. From time out of mind it has been the usage of English 'Ixons- 
lators to TOTrosent the Greek iambic by the ordinary English blank verse. Prom 
this rule Mr. Cayley has deviated in his translation of flie Prometheus, and his 
ear has* helped him to escape failure in his experiment. Still he has not, 
apparently, taken tho public or the critics by storm ; and perhaps Mr. Rudd, too, 
is satisfied if ho can deserve,, without commanding^ success by a like experiment. 
But Mr. Rudd superafids to his addiction to English iambics an inexplicable 
attachment to rhyme. Every iambic in his eight plays has a rhyming brother. 
Foreign in his metre, he is native^ tluico tiatiie, in his adherence to rhyme, even 
trhere Ijnglish poets would dispense with it. And this is certainly a drawback 
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t> a meritorious work: more, it loads him at times into add' ions and 

importations for rhyme's sake which* had ho kept ovou to unrhyinri. inmhioa, 
ho would have c^i liewod. As a samplo of this wo take tliO reply of 1’ jcchus to 
Hercules’ suggestion of “ hemlock” as a short road to hell — 

iifOvr ydo diron^iYrv^n r ai*rtKvfifua ** {F^'Offs, 125 — 6) ; 

which, in his dosiro to get*6omo word to rhyme with members,” Mr. Hudd 
cudgels his brains to translate^ 

That is cold, as bad as two "Decembers, 

And gradually chills one from the lower members.” — (P. 363.) 

I>ut, in trutii, the iambics, apart from the fetters of rhjnne, are the least like* 
able feature of these translatm plays ; and wo rejoice to be able to praise, as a 
set-olT, the gonoral happiness of Mr. Buddha imitations of tlio Aristojphanio ana- 
pa'stics, and indeed of tm the choral metres. These all rhyme, as it is meet they 
should, save the famous choral prelude to the contest between ^schylus and 
Kuripides (w. 811 — S29 of the Progs), w'hich the translator has with much suc- 
cesvs reproduced in the metre and rhythm of the original (see p. 379). Some 
of his shorter staves rh^iie and read very gracefully ; and any reader who will 
refer to the Prog-chonises in the Ean;v, or to the choral odes in the Clouds, will 
see that we iu*e not overstating the truth. 

^ Mr. Budd is entitled to the praise of not riding the Aristophanic puns to death 
like his predecessor, Mr. Walsh. His hits have more warranty in the Greek 
text, and if not always lively, are never loud.” Tho play on 
(Acharn. 8D — 90) he "matches with “chotah ”and “ cneatecl.” The lesson in 
the deserter’s “ primer,” which Nicias gives Demosthenes in the Knights (21 — 
2U), reappears hero in tho form ol — 

• ‘‘A w-ay, away, — rim-uway.’' 

which js as good as any of the attempts of his forerunners ; and a snatch from 
a chorus of tho Knights (985 — 905), where the point is tho alliteration of Awpterri 
and A«po^ori|orrc, to Cleon’s discredit and disadvantage, will servo at once to show 
that the present translator can render humour humorously, and that ho can 
rhyme ana pootizo creditably. He is withal nearer tho Greet than Walsh ; — 

For me I often have admired 
Under what master he acquired 
. The music of a hog ; but they, 

Who were his fellow-soholnrs, say. 

He was so slack to learn as lad 
To touch the lyre and sing. 

That all concluded that ho had 
Ko taste for fingering. 

In vain his master would employ 
Each artifice and shift ; 

Till, angered at the last, this hoy,** 
feaid he, will never, never, learn 
To touch a lyre : his only turn 

Is — fingering a gift.*' — (P. 105.) 

The discussion of the Chorus and Dicmopolis over tho packing of the informer, 
Nicarchus, in the Acharnians, is given in pp. 44, 45 with spirit and humour, and 
with a re^rd for the letter of the Greek not common in Aristophanio trans* 
lators ; and many other passages from choral odes are not less successful. It 
would be ^dofair not to give a taste of Mr. Budd’s iambics, of which we have 
already said that we do not affect them, but they may find favour with others* 
We quote from thc^assage in tho Knights where Cleon finds that the oracles 
are against him. The sausage-seller’s birth, school, and education, all fit tho 
oraeWs description of the coming man who is to supplant the demagogue* 
Then Cleon ones — 

Oh ! Lycian Aj^llo, what must bo my fate P 
What calling did you follow, when at man's estate P 
S. S. Sold sausages. 

Cleoji, Alas I I am undone. ’Tis slight, 

Iho hope that yet remains ere 1 am ruined quite. 
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Answer mo only this. In tho market-place did you. 

Or at tho city-gutes, that Hausago trade pursue ? 

B. S. Where else but at tho gaies, where they buy salted stuff? 
cicon* Alas ! the prophet’s words are only sure enough. 

Bear off the hapless wretch ! Away : my sun has set. 

And, chajilet, faro thee wel], though all unwilling yet 
1 part with thee : thco shall another now possess, 

No greater thief perhaps, but rogue with more success.” 

P. 113. Knights, vv. 1240 — 60. 

Tho parody of a lino in tho Alcestxs in tho last of those yoxws roads Tory natu- 
rally. As far as our examination has gone, Mr. Budd’s inteipretalibn of his 
original is very accurate. We doubt, indeed, whether Aristophanes would hare 
known his own words, had he read of Dexitheus ” coming in upon the calf*’ 
(iwi Mocx'i*)) Acham. 13 ; and whether to render d rciiatv "inrrom what 

we feel about our horses”) is not to mistranslate. Also, as respecting th» 
Queen’s English, we do not admire translating K^fnaSidaoKaXot: one who put 
comedies on to your stage.” But these are exceptions to Mr. Budd’s rule ; aud 
we con commend him to the general reader as a refined, pleasant, and fait 
translator of Aristophanes. 

jDccu Junii Juvenalis Satira XIII* With English Notes and Introduction. 
By G. A. SiMCOX, M.A., Fellow of Queen’s Coll., Oxford. London : Biying- 
tons. 

A TiiliiD instalment of that handy and promising series, the “ Catena Classi- 
conim,” lies before us. It is an edition by Mr. Simcox of so much of Juvonal’s 
Satires as is rec^uired in tho Oxford examinations; tho omissions being tho 
2nd, Oth, and 9th Satires, which an able Cambridge editor, Mr. Mayor, had sot 
tho fashion of loaying out, as ill-suited for the study of yoimgcr readers. To 
Mr. Mayor, indeed, Mr. Simcox owns himself largely indebted ; and, in taking 
ill the main the text of Jahii, ho gives a farther securi^ that his edition will be 
up to tho mark in point of readings” as well as of interpretations. Not but 
that bo exorcises independent judgment, and supports, with more or less success, 
his deviations, wdiero they occur, fi^om authorities to which ho gives general 
credonco. One of his rules, and one, we think, liable to be pushed too far, 
though excollontin moderation, is tho axiom that “ potior est lectio difficillima 
and in examining his annotations, it has struck us that he is too fond of cleaving 
to tho harder reading, oven wdicrc it yields no vestigo of probability. An instance 
of this occurs in the 3rd Satire, v. 218, where, in the face of tho Kthoii MS., 
which ho generally favours, of the Scholiast, and of the editions of Mayor, 
Macleand, and Prior, ho prefers 

“ PhpDcasianorum votora omamenta dcoriim ” 

to tho much moro probable “ Hsec Asianonim,” or “Hie Asianorum;” As 
these ” ornainonta” are amongst the presents W'hich tlio satirist says will pour 
in to the rich man, whoso house has been burnt down, from his assiduous satel- 
lites, it is hard to see how their value would bo enhanced by their having 
belonged to gods clad in priests* woollen shoos ; and we cannot but think that 
this is a passage whero Mr. Simcox would havo done better to acquiesce in the 
carofully-wei^ed text of Jahn, “Hie Asianorum,” avoiding, as it does, the 
incongruity of a solitary female amidst male mourners C* Haec Asianorum”), and 
the difficulty, which Mr. Simcox himself feels, as to what gods could be meant 
by ” phtecasiaui divi,” 

At the same time one is bound to respoct a principle which necessarily 
involves “bond, fide” addition of labour and research; and, qb there is nc 
lack of these in the whole volume, our readers have in its adoption an earnest 
of solid fruits of inquiry and patient thought. That which wo take, however, 
to be the main characteristio of Mr. Simeox’s editorial labours, is the happy 
manner he has of throwing into a couple of lines or so the gist of two or three 
otherwise obscure versos of his author. Here Mr. Mayor is not idways success- 
ful, and Mr. Macleane is too diffuse. But something of the kind is very needihl, 
eraecially in editions which have not, as tho moiitorious edition of Juvenal b}- 
Mr. Piior, in the “ Grammar-School Classics,” a brief running commentary in 
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tho marein. And tl^s somothin^ Mr. Simeox is very hajipy in supjdyiu^ when, 
at lii. 9« young readers niight not seo all the point of iuclutliug among 
" the penoula isoevu' Urbia” — 

Aiigusto redtantes menso poetasi" 

without such a note as tliis : They aro dangerous, os thoy make you hoar thorn 
in ci-owded rooms, in tho hottest part of the holidaye, when you can have no 
excuse for refusing, if in town.” The moaning of Set iv. 86—^8 — 

Sed quid violcntius auro tyranni, 

Cam qtio de ^dudis aut ^rstibiis aut nituboso 
Vero loouturi fiitnm pendubat amici,** 

could not bo made mtnv apparent by the most exact interpretation than by 
this condensed but sulBcient comment: “ You bad to talk of tlie weather, and 
iVlt 3 ’^our lilo was at stake all the time.” The meaning of ‘*facilis jactura 
cliontis/' in iii. 12o, could not be put into briefer or more expressive pani])hi'(iso 
than in the note, “ Ifo is sold elieap lor another false siuue from a Greek,” 
wla\ h fully explains the bearing of the text on its context. At the last lino of 
the same satire this conciso manner of putting before tho reader the point mid 
eoniioction of tho Latin is usofull}’ applied. Tho Latin runs — 

Satirarum ego, ni pud»^t illas, 

Adjutor gelidos vetuain ruligatiis in agnis ;’* 

and although Mr. Mav-ijr takes *^caligj\tus” to mean “prepared to do service in 
tho ranks.” and Mr. Trior undt rstands it “oquippeil fur lighting,” there are 
few who will not at once see Hi^ht and reahuii, and j>oiut and force, in A£r. 
Siiiicox’.s brief exposition, “I’ll come up to your cool funu to reinforce your 
satires, if they an^ not ashamed of my hoonailod boots.” 

Another huppv i'hamcteristic of Mr. Simeox's eiUtiug is his manner of illus- 
trating, where it is possible, uncieut ideas by modern. On voriia Omiopi ” 
'i. *20) ho notes, that “Canopus was to Alexandria Avhat Greenwich luid Eother- 
hitho are to London and ho parallels “TitioSeiotjUo” (iv. l.‘i)b 3 M>ur “ John Doo 
and Bichard Roe;” “ Artem scindens Theodoii” (vii. 177) is “ making a mess 
of his Lindloy Miuray.” t<uch parallelisms, doubtless, are not far to seek, j'et 
the^' help, in thoir measure, both to enliven and to enlightoii the ordinai \" run 
of readers. Those who look for ?^onn^thing deeper will generally find tlir^ ginni- 
matical notes good, as is the case with the explaimlioii of the dative in “ Et 
mare percussuin puero” (i. ul) ; though we thjnk tlxa’r? should have been sumo 
little said about tho “gonitivoof qualit^'or respect’’ in iii. 4^^, “Extincta*eor]>iis 
noil utile dextro?,” which, b<dng umiotpd hy Mr. Siincox, might puzzle such 
readers as had access to no other cilitions. Tlient are not a few similar omis- 
sions, oxidicable, possiblj*, ly regard to tho cii’cumstance that the “Catena” 
soric\s is pledge d to go ii» little as possible over old and oft-ti'oddeu groiuid ; j’ot 
consideration for the possessors of. but one book ought to s(iCuro a tbw words of 
intci-protatiou wherever a word occurs which is cither extremely rare, or used 
in u sense whidi does not common^ attach to it. 

In the tougher passages, throughout Mr. Simeox’s volume, tho student will 
never lack manful and “bona fide** help; and, as in such cases he gives a 
choice of interprolations, tin re is room for iiidependtmce of decision, wheixs as 
is sometimes th<5 case, his vi<*w docs not recommend itself. Wo cannot think, 
for instance, that his punctuation is right at i. 01 : “ puer : Automedon *’ — nor 
at i- 87, signator false, cjui.’* On tho other hand, ho is (luite right, at iii. 105, 
in putting ef£pmma between “ a facie” and “ juctare rnanus.’* 

The intrdiTOCtory matter is entertaining and clevctdy put, which i« saying a 
great deal, whore tacts are few, data uncertain, and compaiutivo estimates 
confessedly ' ‘ precarious.” 

Horace : Odea^ Epodea^ and the Secular Song. Newly translated into Veorse. By 
CiFAULES Stephens Mathews, M.A., Pombr. Coll., Carnbr. London: 
Longmans, 

Me. Mathews, with some poetic taste, has a vagrant and erratic muse, not 
in the least fitted for translating Horace. Difilise where that poet is succincti 
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roundabout whoro ho is pointed, involved and hard to understand when his 
original is clear as crystal, he utterly fails to represent the Soman master of the 
IjTO. And though, where he is minded, he is tolerably sd^ix^fbl in matching 
a lively Latin metre by something kindred in Engmh measure, ^et so fre- 
quently does he content himself with a slovenly gait and a defeefrve syntax, 
that even this promise of excellence is disappointed iii every pa^; so that a 
translation can hardly bo conceived less likely to give those unread in Horaco a 
fair idea of his pooto^, or more certain to outrajge the taste of those who lead 
him and love him. This is plain speaking, but it is the truthful result of deli- 
berate conviction ; and any one who will take a patient survey of the first book 
of the Odes, original and translation side by side, will be driven to allow that 
our estimate is not extreme or unnecessarily severe. Schoolboys often find a 
great help to the undorstaiiding of the classic they are reatpng by a poetical 
version — a i)crfcctly admissible help for tliem ; but what gam would it bo to 
them (and this is, after all, a tolerably fair test) if, seeking to realize Ode i., 
i. 7, 8^ 

Hunc si mobilium tiirba Qniritinm 
Certat tergeminis tollere honoribiis,** 

they find it frittered and spun out into — 

This man will have Quirites vie 
; To pass him up to honours by 
The dozen, with a steady love 
Not always not inclined to move,” 

where the only foundation for the last ungainly line is the w6rd ** mobilium ?” 
Or what fruit are they likely to reap from a comparison of the line, “ Trahuntque 
siccas machineo carinas ” (i. iv. 2) with its rendering by Mr. Mathews ? — 

Tlu* very keels, whicli sti*iindcd high 
With gaping seams, for rollers cry 
And lino, to drinJe to drag tlu'ui hj ; ” 

a triplet which can have no other aim than to show how far neglect of grammar, 
of syntax, and of duo caro in interpretation, can avail to confuse what was once 
clear. 

The truth is that difrusciioss, and a tendency to “ slipshod,” are ruinous pro- 
pensities in a translator of Horace. “ Duplicis Ulyssei” figures in this version 
us “that complicated man, Ulysses, mingloment of force and cunning;” and 
any one who will turn to the oft-quoted passage describing the effects of the 
apj)Garauco in the heavens of the constellation of tho “great twin brethren” ^ 
(i. xii. 27—82) will come upon such an enntic, obscure, and diffuse amplification 
of tho original as will satisfy liim that Mr. Mathews has taken rope enough to 
hang liis poetic pretensions. In the beginning of the 15th Ode, the words 
“ pastor” and “ perfidus ” not only send him off upon this sort of amplification, — 

“ From shore to shore JEgcan when 
Tho Shepherd, v'ho his like belied^ 

For 2 ^(ffitoral be faithful men,” &c., &c. ; 

but they also lead him into a serious blunder, that of supposing “pastor” 
(and not “ Noreus,” which comes after) to bo the subject to “ iugrato celcres 
obruit otio Ventos ; ” for ho goes on, — 

“In floated woods from Ida’s side* 

Fatigued tho time, and shamed tho breeze,” &c. — (P. 32.) 

This is a more serious mistake than wo have detected elsewhere, although there 
was little excuse enough after Milton’s Courts thee on roses,” in tho ode to 
Pyrrha (i. v* 2) to torture the verb “ urget” into — 

“ ’Tis you 

He urges to the rendezvous, 

And a^s — ^why come you not P ” 

But, to do Mr. Mathews justice, he sometimes lights upon a happy hit. In the 

S rophecy of Nereiis, where he begins with a mistranslation (as above noticed), 
e does poetical justice to the words— 
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“ SoniB adiilteros 

CvincB pulvort; colliao«»/* — (ID, 20.) 

** Those crisp provocativi^ to lust 
At lust ahall druggie in the dust/* 

A.tid in Odo ix. there is poi^try and fancy, os well as tolerable faithfulness, in 
the third stanza, — 

All else peimit the gods to guide, 

All else perceives thorn at the helm. 

At rest yon tufts of cypress ride, 

.:Vnd those two lines of agcil elm, 

Soon as the gods send to thoir pillows 
The battling winds 'with fervid billows ; ** 

and in the concltuuon of the last stanza, — 

“ The* trait 01 - laugh from cornorVl wall 
Of lurking maiden, and from ai*m 
Or finger, rape of token gold 
Let go with faintest show to hold,” — (P. 22.) 

But even poetic instincts are sometimes a snaro to a translator, as when, in 
another ode (xxiti. 6, 7), they tempt Mr. Mathews into the quaint and fanciful, 
but questionablo, effort to improve on Horace's simile : — ^ 

“ Sen virides rubuiii 
Dimovero lacertic.** 

‘‘ Or lizjird, for a poop 
• At day, but draw’ apart 

Brier-blind.” 

When, to what has been said, it is added that there is a superabundant crop 
of archaisms in this translation, an affectation not congenial to Horace or his 
admirers, and that such false rhymes as ‘‘ dawn" — “ man," “eld" — “ afield," 
occur, page after page, a case has been made out fatal to Mr. Mathews’s 
prospects of being held in remembrance as a translator of the Odes. 

The Odes^ Epoths^ Carmen Feccvlnrc^ and First Satire of Horace. Translated into 
English Verse by Cjikistoi'IIEu Hughes. London : Longmans. North- 
ampton : Dorman. 

FKO^ki the number of attempts at translating Horace, it would seem as if he 
wore as popular as ever ; and, to judge by the failure of most of these, as hard to 
^ transfuse without loss. The bard’s caj^ivating manner enlists imitators, who 
do not foresee that it is his finish and grace which will be hardest to reproduce. 
And though these attempts witness to an appreciation of the classics in days 
when some, who owe most to them, are turning their backs upon scholarship, a 
censorslidp of Horace-translations, with power to imprison and coniine some, 
and to strangle others, might be an institution to be desired. To this view we 
are the more inclined after perusing the translations of Mr, Hughes, an attomey- 
at-law, we beUeve, who, amid xirofessional pursuits alien in the furthest degree 
to poetry, has found time to cultivate his Horace, improving his oto taste, and 
beguiling rare leisure in the worthiest way. With so good an intent, it is a 
pity that he did not, before publishing, take “ counsol’s opinion." His preface 
makes one doubt, “ in limine," his being alive to all the difficulties of Horace ; 
and his confession in it that ho has translated “ from now an old Elzevir, now a 
Milman, then a Delphin, and then, perhaps, a Weber’s ‘ German Corpus,* ’* 
suggests the misgiving that as, of all these, only the poor Delphin has notes, 
his textual interpretation is very likely to be defective. 'And what is a translator 
of Horace wiUiOut an intimate acquaintance with Orellt, Gesner, Bentlty, and the 
like ? Professor Conington often gives the gist of one or other of these in a single 
line, and Theodcre Mamn disdains not the precaution of ascertaining his author’s 
moaning from the best commentaries. But Mr. Hughes has manifeclly over- 
looked Ukis preliminary, and thereby damaged his translation. With its metres 
we have little fault to i^d. Some are good, some indifferent ; none that wo 
have examined absolutely bad. But, as regards the poet’s sense and meaning, 
many of his translations substitute half souse for whole sense, and many betray 
a neglect of Latin gramniar. ^ 
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Upon Ode ii. xx. 6— 

“ Non ego quern vocas 
Dilecte Ma3Cenas, obibo/’ 

* 

a littlo more research would haye taught him not to punctuate as he has done 
in translating, And called Msecenas' iriend mortality, I scorn;’’ and to avoid 
the awkwardness of haying two vocatives instead of one, by interpreting “Quern 
vocas,” “ Whom you invite to your society,” for which sense of “ vocas” there 
is a parallel in “ me petit,” ii. xviii. 10. And a nicer insight would have brought 
out in Od. III. viii. 19, 20, — 

^ M cdus infestus aibi luctuosis 
Diasidct armis,” 

the antithesis which is lost or obscured in — 

“The Mode his own death- wound has dealt,” 

because “ infestus points to “war with Borne,” and “sibi dissidet” to 
“ intestine or civil strifes.” 

But much more serious fault lies in omission of important members of sen- 
tences, c.//., in the “ Lament for Quinctilius,” (i. xxiv.) 12, where, in the lines — 

Tu fruutra pius heu ! non ita creditum 
Posoos Quinctilium deos,” 

the words in italics mean either “intrusted to the gods not so,” i,e. “to be 
preserved, not lost,” or else “ lent to you by them not so,”- 7i.e. not absolutely, 
but as a loan to be resumed. Eecent translators adopt the former interpreta- 
tion — Professor Conineton the latter. But Mr. Hughes simply ignores the 
words and their difficulty, translating— 

“ By many good men wept he died. 

By no^o, my Virgil,*- more than you, — 

Vainly on virtue you relied, — 

You with vain prayers the gods pursue, 

To US Quinctilius is denied. ” 

Again, in Europa’s words, iir. xxvii. 57 — 9 — 

“ Potes hac ab omo 
Pendulum zond benv te seentd 
Liedere colluin,” 

resides infinitely more force and point than Mr. Hughes reproduces. When he 
renders — 

“ Your zone from olm suspended may suggest 

A ready way,” 

he banishes altogether “bend te secutd,” words meant to tell a tale of that zone, 
which maidens parted with at marriage, being retained by poor Europa, because 
her amour was illicit ; retained, too, as she hints in the adverb bejie, to hong 
herself withal. Conington translates — 

“ 'Twas well you kept your maiden zone, 

The noose to tie.” 

Elsewhere sense and perspicuity suffer from misapprehension of the syntax, 
as in III. iv. 13, &c., where Mr. Hughes does not see that “mirum (xuod 
foret,” &c., is a clause in apposition to that which precedes it, and that “ ut” 
just afterwards depends on “mirum,” and means “how.” And in the ren- 
dering of — 

“ Age die Latinum 

Borbite carmen 

“ Lesbio primum modulate civi ” — (i. xxzii. 3 — 5), 

occurs a ^misinterpretation which has puzzled us not a little. As Mr. Hughes 
Englishes it — 

“We ai^ the air to which Alcmus first 

His Latian song outpoured,” 

we are curious to learn of him when Jirat, last, or ever, Alcaeus outpoured a 
Latian song ; and how-^ven if we seiUe the first diffio^ty by reading “ Les- 
VOL. VIT. L 
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bian” for “Jjatian” — “iiiodulato” can possibly, aa in this English it is, bo 
referred to “ carmen.” 

In truth, what is wanting throughout ia revision. *' Horr^-skurry ” is a ein 
gainst taisto. Hence, in turning Uie words of Nereus to rans (l, xy.}, 

‘ “ NecquioKinam Veneris ptssaidio Ihiox 

Pectea ctraariem,” 

« In vain you oomh your locks by Veniw* aid,” 

tte t^l^r makes the goddess of love appear, not as patron, hut as yalet, 
lady s.jnaid, or i^urse-maid of her effeminate fayouxitB. Hence the sms of 
communion and omission in snoh a rendering as this : — 

" £t supei^eoto pavidw natamnt 
iBquoro damm*’* 

•'Whilst afraid. 

Stags swam ths delugo to ovado. 

Which naturo d*x>ms.” 

a truth su^h 9clio1ar9 as enter really into the spirit of Iloraco might bo 
excused for putting a new interpretution on his lino — 

“ Exegi monuinonttun ttfe perennius/’ 

wheu they see what wretched rocastings of him in baser raotal aro ignorantly 
reattrled to. In JuBtice to the bard, and to scholarship and its interosts, it 
would be wrong to speak smooth things of the woU-meaut but ill-finished copy 
of Horace s golden monument which is before us. 


fifties Attici ; or, the MaxinnSy Witty and TlYsr, of Atheuian Trayk Drama. Col- 
lected, arranged, and paraphrased by I)‘AiiCY WKXTWORTn Tuo^rrsox, 
Professor of Greek, Queen’s College; Galway. Kdiuburgh : Edmonston and 
Douglas.. 

Pak-HMIolooy,” the study of the wisdom of many and the wit of one,” 
has been always so attractive that one may augur a large amount of success for 
this happy venture of Mr. D'Arcy Thompson. The Greek fathers of the Church 
enshrine a vast number of proverbs and maxims, but the Greek tragedians teem 
with ‘‘adagia,’* witty and wise. The “gnoimu’* of Euripides aro amongst his 
most marked features ; and Ixis great rivals, as it will be seen in this pleasant 
volume, had a good title to the same character. And there is this gi'ound for 
* thankfulness to Mr. Thompson, that ho has, whore possible, contented himself 
with giving close English parallels for such dramatic maxims as admitted of 
them — parallels from the ‘'old-said sawes'’ of English proverb-loro. In other 
cases he Jias thrown into his paraphrase, or translation, a good deal of the air 
and smack of our English proverb-language; and in others, again, ho has 
turned the noble and wise moral aentimouts of greater length which aro found 
in Greek chorus, as well as in the iambic portions of each drama, into telUng, 
pointed, didactic, modern dross, such as, when wo read it, preserves in a great 
measure the gnomic stamp impressed upon the Greek. Indeed, although pro- 
verb-lovers set most store oy brevitj’', one cannot too much thank Mr. Thompson 
for the many longer passages which he has vouchsafed ; because they embody, 
as it were, many pearls in one setting ; while, to vary these, there is no lack of 
others tibat shine out single, simple, and separate. Space forbids us to go at 
length into an enumeration of the riches of this volume, which has been but a 
short time in our hands, yet which is too valuable to go unnoticed. One or 
two veins mav be traced by us a little way, if wo cannot pursue the many which 
invito more leisurely res^roh. There is, e.y., the religious tone of .^schylus 
and SopWlos, more real and notable than that of Euripides, in assigning true 
attributes to the Deity. God’s truth is borne testimony to in the maxim, “ God 
cannot lie : whatsoever He speaketh that will He in due time bring ^o pass ” 
(p. 7, § 12), a pret^ close translation of the “ Prometheus Bound” (v. 1032-3). 
His omniscience, His hearing prayer from Ilis throne in heaven, is owned by the 
aamo dramatist in the adage, Though God is far away, yet He hearoth all 
that call upon Him” (ibid., § 18), an English turning of the ^SSschylean 
lino— 

kXvh KaXovvroc xai irpocrwOfy — {Eumm. 287)9 ^ 
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to bo ^laralleled by a sentenco of Sophocles {Electra^ 173), parwhrasedinp. 71 of 
tho ' ' Sales Attici ‘ Goddwelleth in the heavens continually : He seeth all things, 
and all tWgs are beneath His feet.** But if these two or throe proverbs mark out 
a line along which to pursue the theme of the reverence of the elder Greek dra- 
matists, it must be owned there are not a few others of a much more heathen 
and debased type. This, from the “ Septem c. Thebas,** 716 : vieiiv yt tiiwov ical 
KaKf)v rifjif Otog, or, as Mt, Thompson puts it, God respecteth even a knave, if 
he be a lucky knave^* (p. 551, is one of a class largely represented in the pa^ 
before us, which will remind the student, well versed in proverb-Uteraturo, of 
the low type of the Italian proverbs. 

But we must give two or three parallels for trite English maxims. In the 
^^Supplices** of iEschylus (484), driv fiaXXov ?/ troi^bg KaKwv (pp, 50, 51), is 
no fancied prototype of our “ Where ignorance is bliss, ’tis folly to be wise.’* 
“ God helps them that help themselves,” represents, in p. 57, two gnomm, from 
tho Persfe, and from a “ tabula incertn,” of which we give tho least known: 
ttwOe TO Kiifivovri avffTrevSitv Ocdc- The germ of “ l)o at Borne as Home does,*^ or, 
as Mr. Thompson renders it in p. 143, “ 1 do at Athens what the Athenians do,” 
is 8oph., Philodvt,, 1040 : Totourtav Sd, rotovrog tlfi iyw. Second thoughts 

are best thoughts,” is, as many will remember, anticipated in the its of 
Euripides (430) : ai divTtpai vutg ^poi^rictg cro^curepai ; and indeed the latest, and 
commonly least esteemed, of the three dramatists has what look like the 
originals of several scores of our trite adages. His tact, however, is greater 
than his moral sense. Along^de of each oilier in this volume (p. 401) are found 
a maxim of guidance for daily life, which is excellent, ‘‘ Good temper is good 
manners ; ” and an axiom as to faith and duty which is simply detestable : ‘‘In 
matters of religion, my son, go ever with tho tide.” Both come from the same 
play, tho Jiacchce, 

AV^e must not close this brief notice without recognising the taste, elegance, 
wit, and brightness of many of Mr. Thompson’s poetical reproductions of adages 
of larger dimensions. Wo do not know a bettor version of Sophocles, (ExL 
T. 189,— 

‘‘ TfXei TTOT u ri atpy 
rovT fTT* yfJiap tpytrai * 

** What work tho Xight lt»avos incomploto, 

Bay turns out polished, round, and in^at.” — (P. 75.) 

And tho same might bo said of many longer passages. The volume will be 
invaluable to the student and to the cmdous in adages. 


V.— TllAVEL. 

The Nile Trihutarles of Abyssinia^ and the Stoord- Hunters of the Hamran Arabs. 

By Sir Samuel Bakeb, M.A., P.E.G.S. London : Macmillan & Co. 

This book, — ^which, though hrst in point of the time and order of the explora- 
tions which it describes, and tho sporting exploits which it luiiTatos, is secorid 
in point of publication, — conducts tho reader, in tho company of Sir Samuel 
Bal tor, to tho time and i>lace at which his former work, “ The Albert N’yanza,” 
begun. This eccentric arrangement of material is not conducive to the scientihe 
interest of tho author's work, as his readers already know thi^ issue of all the 
speculations raised in its pages. They ai'e familiar with tho features of that 
magnificont lake-country of Africa, w'hich he reached after the adventures, 
observations, and explorations hero detailed had faded into distance from his 
ouward^track. Tho upshot of the discoveries, to a section of which each work 
is devoted, is this : — 

• 

“Tho lako sourcos of Central Africa support tho life of Egypt, by supplying a stream, 
throughout all seasons, that has siifHciont volume to support the exhaustion of evapora- 
tion and absorption ; but this stream, if unaided, could never overllow its banks, and 
Egypt, thus deprived of the^annual inundation, would simply exist, and cultivation 

Ji 2 
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would bo confinod to tho closo vii inity of the river, 'rhe inundation, whieh, l»y ^t.s 
annual do])Osit of iniul, lias aetually on-ated the Delta of Lower I0;rypl, upon tl. • over- 
flow of whieh tlie fertility of K«:>pt depends, has an oriifin entirely sepjinite fi -m the 
lake sources of Central Africa, and the supply of water is doriveil exclusively frt)in 
Abyssinia.’* 

In ji wtmL tluMviuatovial lakes T5;^5'pt, but the Abyssinian rive-s rtuisr 
the inuwiithii. All iilon.u: the course of those benolkauiit rivers Sir Saiiitu 1 Ikiker 
marched, soinoHine> in the actual bed of tho Atbara and by the llluoNile. where 
its diinen>K>n>i had dwindled to tho.se of a nu>r<» stroaiii. Tho narrative in this 
volume of the ."uddeu Hood which rushes into tho two great Aby.Nsinian 
arteries,” and how it c;iiuo rolling and thundering down within his own sight, 
foiins a parallfd to the description in hi.s earlier volume of his first view of the 
Victoria X'yanz.u This grand phenomenon was preceded by a whirlwind, and 
the mighty rush of tho waiters begun in the night of the 2Hrd Juno. 

“ On the morning of tho 24th,” says tho writer, ** I .stood on the banks of tho nohlo 
Atbara river, at tho break of day. Tho wonder of iluv desert! Ye.sl6rday there was 
a barren sheet of glaring sand, with a fringe of withore<l bush and trees upon its bonlcrs, 
tlwt cut the yellow expanse of desert. For days we had journeyed along the exhausb d 
bed; all nature, even m natiu*o*s poverty, was most poor: no bush could boast a lt‘af; 
no tree could throw a shade ; crisp gums crackle il upon tho stoiiis of the luiinosas ; tho 
sap dried uiK)n tho burst bark, sprung with the withering heat of the simoon. In one 
night there was a mysterious change, — an aimy of water was hastening to the wasted 
river; there was no drop of rain, no thunder-cloud on tho horizon to give hope,- all 
had been dry and .sultry ; dust and desolation y.'sterday, to-d;iy a luagniflccmt stn ain, 
some 500 yards in width, and from 15 lev 20 fvet in drpth, flowed thi4>ugh the tliuiiy 
desert! Bambuos and reiKls, with trash of all kinds, were liurried along the imuidy 
waters. Where were all tho crowded inhabitants of tho pool 'riie ]>ris(>n doors wno 
broken, the prisoners weiY.} released, and rejoiced in the mighty .stream of the Atbara. 
The rains were pouring in Abyssinia ! tcete the aourecs of the 

Sir Samuel Baker’s stylo is very much sui>erior to that of the generality of 
travellers who take to writing. It is brief, incisive, ami graphic, though never 
picturesc^ue. The sentimental, poetic, or r4*]igious aspect.s of the grand subjects 
with which he deals have no attraction foi him, but ho treats tho practical 
aspect, and the results of his joumoy, with great .‘^kill and admirable arrange- 
ment. In the present volume ho has only Arabs among “ natives*’ to mention, 
and the reader IS not pained and shocked by tho haixl, positive inhumanity of 
tone which made the “Al])ort N'yanza,” in .^ipite of its value and interest, a 
distressing book to read. To tho *\jrab tribes he gnints some good qualities, and 
no lack of intelligence in their own way, and he has no word.s sufficioutly strong 
for his admiration of the courage, tho endurance, and the skill of the wonderful 
Hamran hunters, who.so exploits require to be seen to l>e believed. It is when 
he has to speak of tho negro tribes that he is so coanso and hard and inhuman in 
his tone. And yet the poor wretches on the White Nile were 'wonderfully faith* 
fill and useful to him and hi.s wife, and it is difficult to combine that fact with 
his statement of their unmitigated brutishnoss. It seems to the unprejudiced 
reader rather as if Sir Samuel Baker had begun his explorations with a forogqn(3 
conclusion in his mind, and made oveiy thing fit it. Ixo one, xvith tho exception 
of Commander Bedford I’im, of uncnxdsiblo celebrity in connection witli tho 
‘Vnigger” question, has -written .so coarsely or so hardly of our black brethren 
as Sir Samuel Baker, and wo must confess to having opened this book with some 
distaste in consequence; but there is nothing to object to in its piigcs. As a 
record of exploration and discovci'y it is supremely interesting ; as an addition 
to our knowledge of the animal life of Northern Africa it is most valuable ; as a 
story of personal adventure and experience there is no book of modern date to 
be compared t^, it ; and as opening up strange and wide fields of speculation 
oonceming future probabilities for the human race, and tho spread of western 
civilization, it has an interest of wide and deep extent. The ch^ters devotc^d 
to a description of the author’s adventures in tno company of the Iiamran Arabs 
are mort interesting and wonderful. daring of these men, who attack 

every kind of large “ game,” elephant, rhinoceros, lion, &c.,on foot, and without 
other arm than a diort sword, iJinost surpasses belief. ^ The story of tho pro- 
longed hunt on so magnificent a scale has groat fascination in it, and works tho 
reader up to such a pitch of enthusiasm that ho is disposed rather to like than to 
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fiitd fault with tho illustrations, which are full of dash and expression, but 
absiirtll\' exaggerated. Lions bigger than mammoths, and rhinoceroses in com- 
parison with which mastodons would look little, abound in these Munchausen- 
pici iires ; but that is a very jiardonable fault. The volume concludes with 
an able and carefully- stated exposition of the great resources of Upper Egypt, 
and tho want of scientific irrigation for their development. The author pleads 
for that. Increase tho area of Kgj^t, ho says, to the extent to which it is capable 
of increase, and it will give you an immense amount of cotton and grain. A 
dam across tho Atbara would irrigate tho entire country from Gozeragup to 
Berber, a distance of upwards of 200 miles; and the same system upon the 
Nile would carry the waters throughout the desorts between Khai-toum and 
Dongola, and thence to Lower Egypt. The Nubian desert, from Korosko to 
Abon'IIamed, would become a garden ; tho whole of that sterile country enclosed 
within the great western bend of the Nile towards Dongola, would be embraced 
in tihe system of irrigation, and the barren sands, which now give birth to the 
bitter melon of the desert, would bring forth the water-melon and heavy crops 
of grain. He concludes with an eloquent appeal to the spirit of European eu- 
terprise to do something for the fertilization of the desert. Give Sahara water, 
he says, and Sahara will repay with amply rich gratitude. Perhaps we may 
think about this when we have fought out our quarrel with Abyssinia. 

Narrative of a Journey throngh Ahyaainia in 1862-3. With an Appendix on ** The 
Ahyaainian Captivea Queathn,^^ By Hexuy Duftox. London : Chapman 
and Hall. 

The first impression made by Mr. Dufton’s book upon the reader is, that ho 
is singularly impartial and unprejudiced in his views of the Abyssinian 
question. Ho does not, like many perfectly well-intentioned, but ill-judging 
Englishmen, rush to tho conclusion that because tho Emperor Theodore has got 
into trouble with us, everything that has been hitherto stated to his advantage 
must necessarily be falsd, all favourable accounts of him, that everj’^thing which 
tends to elevate him above tho level of a bloodthirsty savage, must be mere 
fiction, and the splenetic outbursts of anger and vituperation which have lately 
boon hurled against tho Napoleon of Abyssinia necessarily true. 

Tho emphatically moderate and fair tone in which he treats the unfortunate 
subject of (j[iiarrel ootweeii us and King Theodore inclines one to accord him a 
greater measure of confidence, of absolute belief, than is always extended to 
tlie narrators of adventures in unknown lands, and his personal intercourse 
with the king, who, whatever may bo his faults, is undoubtedly one of tho 
most remarkable men now in existence, lends his narrative a vivid and romantic 
interest. The tantalizing position in which a sovereign is placed who rules a 
large, almost savage, country, bounded on the side which leans to the light, in 
every sense, by E^pt and the Soudan, the mongrel Christianity of his country 
in constant antagonism to the fanatic Maliometanism on his borders, and tho 
fact that envoys can reach him only through the enemy’s territory, is well put 
before Mr. Dufton’s readers, — a position which ho evidently believes to be un- 
tenable, oven without the accelerating incentive to its destruction of a deadly 
breach with such a power as England. All that portion of Mr. Dufton’s narra- 
tive which relates to tho king is very interesting, and though we cannot go wi^ 
him in his recommendation that we should keep a footing in Abyssinia (in 
plain words, annex it) when we find ourselves mere, we believe the advice 
which he gives, relative to the points for which our expedition should make, to 
be both sound and feasible. The programme which ho proposes is, — “ 1. To 
get to that portion of Theodore’s frontier which is nearest to his capital, for 
purposes of negotiation. This is Matammah. 2. Those negotiations failing, to 
march at once upon his capital. 3. In the ovent of his retiring, to occupy Ids 
capital and tho rich corn-growing and cattle-breeding districts on the shores of 
Lake TSana, giving him ^ at the same time to understand that they shall be 
restored to him on the liberation of the captives.” Tho reasons by which he 
supports this proposal are, so far as outsiders can judge, eminently clear and 
convincing. He is entirely at variance with the idea that in'^ho intestine 
difficulties of King Theodore’s divided country we shall find our opportunity. 
He denies that the revolted tribes will help us in any way. The Abyssinian 
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will never bolicvo us that the force which he will magnify into o0,000 lueiL Cre 
morely sent to liberate our couutrjTuen. In his eyes our entniuce wuU bo un 
invasion^ with the object of making Abyssinia another India. He will resist us 
aa far as ho is able, not unitedly, but individually, bv withholding supplies and 
beasts of burden. We need not reckon on getting from him a solitary cow, or 
a bushel of corn, or a mule to Ciirry our baggage, and wo may expect the wholo 
nation to ho 011 the alert lifter plunder. If all these prophecies prove themselves, 
the Abyssinian ox})edition will indeed bo a disastrous blunder, and only to bo 

recouped” by taking possession of the country, and proceeding to colonize it 
forthwith.' But we are not inclined to see everything so much ca wo/r as Mr. 
Duftou, oven though ho possesses the undeuiabio advantage of knowledge in 
matters where we must stop at siKJCulation and coiijectiue. As a narrator 
of travel ho is more lively than as a prognosticator of history. The chief 
interest of the b^k at^ches to his personal neiiuaintance with King Theodore, 
the storv of his life while following tho mimatorv king about, and the frequent, 
undeniable evidence which he obtained of kis former friendship towards 
England, and warm, almost passionate, attachment to his unfortunate English 
fiiends, Messrs. Bell luid Plowden. The story of Tlieodore*s rise from the 
position of a common soldier to his present irresponsible' power is one of the 
most wonderful which contcmporaiy history can unfold, and Mr. Dufton 
tells it with much acceptable fulness of detail. The history of Mr. Duftoii's 
journey is not particularly iutoresting. Ilis stylo is quite wanting in pictur- 
osqueness, and he falls into the eriur, so C4)mraoii to travellers, oi* forgetting 
that his readers cannot see the plaws he is mentioning, and that therefore it is 
not sufficient to dechtre their beauty or their grautliif'ss ; he should paint 
thorn. Of Abyssinia he saj^s succinctly that it is an earthly paradise. lie is an 
ardent admirer of Bruce, and is very careful to veiify and vouch for all his 
statoinonts, especially as to thodisgusting method and material of the natives’ food. 
He gives an interesting and favoimible account of tJie Mission to the Abyssinian 
Jews, at which Sir Samuel Baker sneers so bitterly, and devotes considerable 
space to an account of the extraordinary anil horrible dOses of mania which arc 
common among the natives of Abyssinia, and imputed by them to (Uabolieal 
possession. The book has suflioieut merit, in spite of the lame tone in wliii li 
the .narrative i>ortions of it are written, to be interesting at any time : as a pica 
de ctrconstaiice it is particularly acceptable. 

Through to the Sahara. By Matilpa Betham Edwauds, Author of 

“ A Winter with the {Swallows,” &c. London : Hiust and Blackett. 

Though Spain is still a little-visited country, a largo proportion of the tourists 
who have 'lisitcd it have recorded their experiences in print, so that it cannot 
bo called a Uttle-knowm land any lninj»T. There is nothing new in Miss Edw'ards’s 
work, which is inferior in style to her Winter with the Swallows ; ” but, for all 
that, bright and charming, oearing the marks of her cultivated mind and cor- 
rect tasto. She is a little too fond of quoting from Latin authors, and she tolls 
the reader unnecessarily often that her object in going to Madrid was to study 
Velasquez. One is idways pr(?parod and pleased to near about Velasquez and 
Murillo, — aa inevitable, and infimt<*ly inoro interesting than the honid bull- 
fights which every one goes to see, and every one denounces. But Lady Herbert 
has so lately taken all readers of travels ” over precisely the same giuund, that 
it is somewhat tedious to make the journey in this instance. Miss Edwards is 
a thoroughly good-humoured and appreciative traveller, and all the personal 
narrative in her book is chain ling. Sho utterly denies the charges of extortion, 
incivility, and uncleanliness so freely brought by British tourists against Spanish 
innkeepers; and though she gives a ludicrous account of the unpunctuality, slow- 
ness, and laisacz^alkT of the railway system, sho desciibes the results as exceed- 
ingly luxurious and delightful. Ffajipily sho docs not go much into the jiolitical 
situation in Spain, for her abilities are not of the order required for the t^patment 
of such questions. Sho is a little cloudy in lier history sometimes — as, for in- 
stance, wffien she speaks of the Inimisition in Spain as “ the system of Ignatius 
Loyola,” wh||ph is not just, as wo tnink, to the Jesuits, or, as they would think, 
to the Dominicans. The author’s sketches of Algiers, Oran, Sai<la, and the 
glimpses of desert life caught by her on her way to Blidah, are very bright, 
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pleasant, and picturesque. She reached Blidah immediately after a great shock 
of earthquake had wrought wild ruin, and describes the desolation of the sceno 
as terrible, the despair of the population as heart-rending. Onlj' the Arabs 
remained undisturbed. “ ‘ It is the will of God/ they say when any evil happens; 
and they resign themselves to it, outwardly calm as statues.” 

Far Away ; or^ Sketches of Scenery and Society in Mauritius. By Chaeles Johe 
Boyle. London : Chapman and Hall. 

Mr. Boyle writes well, in a pleasant, chatty style, but his work has not had 
sufficient or judicious revision, and he has fallen into the error which so easily 
besets writers who compile books from correspondence. He has retained a 
number of personal allusions, references to common recollections, and small 
jokes, which are not very intelligible or at all interesting to the general and 
uninitiated render. The impression of life in Mauritius afforded by this book 
is very pleasant. It has its ctaw backs in mosquitoes, ants, and “ Malabars,” as 
all the native inhabitants, no matter of what race, are promiscuously ^lled. 
Its advantages are far more numerous and important. The glorious climate, 
tho wonderful natural beauty, the splendid trees, the pervading presence of 
superb colour, the general ease of life, the universal hospitality, and the absence 
of poverty, are large ingredients in the happiness and peace of existence. The 
** coloured *’ population are of various origin, and differ widely in point of intel- 
ligence, but thoy all entertain tho reckless disregard of life which is common to 
Orientals. Tho Hindoos in Mauritius are of the lowest grade, and, even for 
Hindoos, grossly superstitious. Theresia a story of a servant, a convert to 
Christianity, f[uito equal to that of the New Zealander who conforniod to the 
Christian law of mamage by eating his surplus wives. “ The family in whose 
service this man was, were about to start pn a long journey, when he was 
caught in tlie act of sacrificing a lamb. ‘ How is this S' ’ said Gen. ; * sacri- 
ficing a lamb ? Why, you are a Christian ! ’ ‘ Well, yes, so I am, but though 

the Blessed Virgin is good, Vishnu is good too, and hero we are, going a long 
way, and there are elephants in tho jungle, and I thought if I could please tho 
Virgin and Vishnu as well, we should have a double chance of getting through 
safely.” A few chapters devoted to the Fauna and Flora of Mauritius, and the 
author’s description of the beauty of tho giant vegetation of the forests, are of 
transcendant interest. 

Pictures in Tyrol and Elsewhere, From a Family Sketch-Book. By the Author of 
“ A Voyage eii Zigzag.” London : Longmans. 

It is difficult to tire of descriptions of mountain travel, howevcj* multiplied. 
Tho magic of tho mountains, which exoi'ts so potent a spell oyer tho tiuvcllcr, ex- 
tends to the reader too, and tempts him through volume after volume of the lite- 
rature of climbing. One of his pleasantest excursions was that made in company 
with the travellers “ on Zigzag,” and another opportunity of tho same kind is 
sure to bo accepted with delight. In Tyrol, “ and elsewhere,” tho writer of those 
charming descriptive chapters, the artist who drew those matchless sketches, so 
full of trutli, humour, fun, and freshness, must be tho most acceptable of com- 
panions. This volume is only superior to its predecessor inasmuch as there is 
more of it. 

With Maximilian in Mexico, From tho Noto-Book of a Mexican Officer. .By 
Max, Bauon von Albensleben, late Lieutenant in the Imperial Mexican 
Army. London : Longmans. 

Max, Baron von Albensleben, is an extremely well-intentionod individual, 
with more sentiment and onthiisiasm than judgment and prudence. Impelled 
by a strong personal admiration of the unfortunate Emperor Maximilian, he 
joined the imperial aiTiiy at a period when its fortunes were rapidly waning, 
and dcpibtless conducted himself remarkably well during the brief period of his 
sorvico ill tho falling cause ; but ho would have done much better not to have 
written a book which, while professing to be a tribute to the memory of the 
archduke, whom ho praises in terms of absurd hyperbole, and of whoso caroor 
ho takes an utterly impractical view — indeed, a view totally opposed to facts — 
is in roality a silly and verbose piece of self-glorification, quite worthless as a 
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contribution to the historj" of a very remarkable period in our time» and iTich 
true and honest criticism must condemn. Of Maximilian, the impulsive and 
** gushing’’ Baron has really nothing whatever to tell. The reader cannot <liB- 
cover from the book whether the writi» was over in the presence of the Emperor. 
Nothing can exceed the cloudiness of the hamitive, except it be its flimsini'ss, 
and the value of the Baron’s opinion on ttie whole case may be estimated from 
the fact that ho gravely^ declares Maximilian’s failure to m attributable to his 
superhuman virtue and purity of mind» which rendered him incapablo of sus- 
pecting or bolie^-ing in the existence of evil in others. In a word, Maximilian, 
according to the Baron, was much too good to live, and he expects history to 
arrive at the same conclusion. For the rest, the book is mere rubbish — denun- 
ciation of “ peijured tmtors,” lumantic descriptions of eternal friendships, and 
deadly treacheries, ending with a duel, in which the Baron’s adversary “ falls 
bleedmg at his feet,” and the Baron instantly jumps into about, and, fortunately 
for him, makes his escape from Mexico. This boox is intended as a monumental 
tribute to Maximilian. It is much to be hoped that the “ House of Ilapsburg” 
will not understand its merits very clearly. 


VI.— POETRY, FICTION, AND ESSAY. 

Guild Court* By George MacDonj^b, M.A., Author of “Alec Forbes of 
Howglen,” “David Elginbrod,’^&c. &c. Three Volumes. London; 
Hurst and Blackett. 

When criticism has done its worst upon a new book of Mr. George Mad )onald, 
the book remains a valuable gift. It is impossible to read him without pas- 
sionate admiration constantly rising into something better, though the short- 
comings of his work may be even glaring. It is due to him to try and get it 
clearly understood that he never was intended to write novels or three- volume 
stories. He is, by nature, a cross — unique, so far as our knowledge goes— be- 
tween the poet and the spiritual teacher. Stooping, however, to the conditions 
of the novel, Mr. MacDonald is still himself — a beautiful, inspiriting, i>ellucid 
writer. Of the purity and brightness of his work it is difficult to speak without 
seeming to bring down an echo of Minerva-press — ceruimn is the adjective that 
belongs to both* the brightness and the parity. It is not by any means as if Mr. 
MacDonald looked down from the skies upon the life he sees, but rather as if 
the life itself were lifted upwards ; as if a groundswell of glamour earned his 
scenery and his peqple “ up high,” as children say. It often seems as if bright, 
coloured clouds flittra between him and his object, so that it is for a moment 
seen with prismatic distortion and prismatic hues; but the light is there 
always in some shape. A little sense of unreality keeps slipping into the 
reader's mind, because Mr. MacDonald, though he has a fine, pecidiar humour, 
has not the same kind of humour as Joan Paul and some others ; he never laughs 
at himself, is never so roughW tickled by a thrust from a hard fact as to get 
shaken out of the glamour. He does not readily take to the deep, pathetic fun 
there is in the disparities of life ; or, x>erhap8, for some reason, ho does not do 
himself justice in this respect, for Mr. MacDonald has grown, and is growing, 
so much that it is hazardous to insist upon deficiencies in him, though short- 
comings (a word which, as distinguished from faults, is in his case the true one) 
in his work cannot escape notice. 

The peculiarity of “Guild Court” is that it is a London story; that Mr. 
MacDonald has; in writing it, deliberately cut himself off from one source of 

S ower, or at least facility of expression, in abjuring the Scotch dialect ; and that 
e has also set himself we task of dealing with quite commonplace people. Mr. 
Fuller is more a mouthpiece than a man, so he is no exception ; and Lucy, the 
kind, faithful, little heroine, is deliberately painted as an ordinary girl (vol. iii. 
p. C2), who is even capable of a rather “ small ” thing. We are told (vol. i. 
p. 136) that Thomas Worboise “was not so [ill-tempered] as this always, or 
even ^ntle-tempered Lac^ would have quarrmled with him, if it had been only 
for the sake of getting rid of him.” Of course strong, noble natures do not 
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stoop to the meanness of quarrelling at all : and if they did^ it would not be in 
order to “get rid of” anybody. But Lucy is simply good, sweet, constant, 
and capable of following a high initiatiTe. As for Thomas, the hero, he inevit- 
ably reminds one of what Liuno, the mill-servant, used to say to Maggie Tulliver 
about the prodigal son : “ Eh, miss ! ** — ^but we forget the exact words, only they 
implied a strong doubt of the permanency of the young man's good resolutions. 
The love-making of the story is very sweet and pretty ; but, stnmge to say, the 
best of it is in the first part of the book, and Mary BoxaU, after she gets her 
little kiss on the shoulder, carries away far too mucn of the reader’s sympathy 
to permit him to like Lucy as well as sne deserves. The want of moral force, or 
driving power, in Thomas, shown, among other ways, in his utter incapacity 
to deal bravely (and as “ honourably ” as the situation permitted) with his seL^ 
created Mary Boxall difficulty, is, to our thinking, a far more humiliating thing 
than the frank, “fast,” semi-animalism of the horsey Miss Hubbard, whose 
talk with Thomas Mr. MacDonald declines to describe, in these words (vol. ii. 

p. 208):— 

But why should I go further with the record of such talk ? It is not interesting to 
mo, and therefore can hardly be so to my readers. Even if I had the art to set it forth 
nriglit, I hope 1 should yet hold to my present belief that nothing in which the art is 
uppermost is worth the art expended upon it.*’ 

In another place Mr. MacDonald makes Lucy tell Mattie, an old-fashioned 
little girl, that if monkeys disgust her, that is what they were made for. Just 
so ; and Miss Hubbard was made for something too, of which it is a shame to 
cheat us in this way. It is too bad to ride off upon the “ art” question — it is 
not “ art ” that is uppermost in, say, Fielding’s picture of Parson Trulliber, but 
free-playing sympathy. We know how difficult it is (if not impossible, or at 
least unexampled) to get this free play along with height and purity like Mr. 
MacDonald’s ; and we should not have said a word if we did not believe that Mr. 
MacDonald has the requisite “ art,” if he will only cut his cable and trust him- 
self. Elsewhere (vol. li. p. 170) Mr. MacDonald says, “There are no natural 
types that do not dimly work their own spiritual reality upon the open heart, 
of the human being,” Deep and true words, of a far wider significance than 
they bear upon the page in question. If any man living could trust himself to 
sliotch fully a type like Miss Hubbard, and ^’^et remain faithful to his best vision 
of the best type, that man is Mr. MacDonald. In all his writing we have never 
been sensible of one jarring note, of a single moment’s moral discord. , To 
return to a point just touched upon at the beginning — the grandeur of life and 
duty may be suggested by showing us freely a figure like Miss Hubbard’s (ten 
times more real, even as she is left, than Mr. Puller), because there is infinite 
humour in the irrelevance of such a figure to the awfulness and beauty of the 
gi’eat spectacle. It is in not availing mmself sufficiently of this irrelevance, as 
a moral power as well as a relief to his other “ effects,” that we venture, with 
the deepest respect, to think Mr. MacDonald does a little injustice to himself. 
The man who can do that natural old Mrs. Boxall may trust his “ art ” for some 
other matters, and we hope he will. 

For the rest, “Guild Court” is a story of strong interest, moving on quiet 
middle-class levels, and among the domestic passions and the domestic interests. 
There is an air of /iojwc-ness about it all which is incomparably sweet. We 
should think nobody will begin it without reading it through, and that nobody 
will finish it without feeling exhilarated and strengthened. It is the most un- 
equal story Mr. MacDonald has ever written, but it contains no confusing 
You have always before you either gold, or something which you recognise for 
exactly wha^t it is. And if you are a London man, you shut up the book with 
a longing wish that you knew where St. Amos’s is, and could drop in when you 
pleased, to hear Mr. Puller read prayers in the quiet while the traffic was raging 
outside. Let the reader buy “ Guild Court,” and find out what this means. 

The Qiiar^tian AngeL By Oliver Wendell Holmes, Author of “ The Autocrat 
of the Breakfast Table.” Two Volumes. London : Sampson Low, Son, 
and Marston. 

Mr. Holmes’ “ Guardian Angel” has some value as a story, but more as a 
psychological study, and more still as being at once the symbol and result of 
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peouliar social and intellectual conditions. Those characters in the work which 
nave retdly an independent existence — that is, which are creatively realized and 
deT6lop<^ from vital centres — arc so thrown into the background that the in torest 
in them is only awakened to betantalizingly sucked awny oy those porous btilfers 
which have been so cleverly interjected to keep Myrtle Hazard — ^tho heroine — 
from becoming essentially a sort of second Blsie Tenner. This we shall explain 
more fully in a moment. Myrtle is supposed to inherit the predispositions of no 
less than seven progenitors, and she lives through their lives in separate stages 
of hers. She is, in fact, ^^possessed ; ** being a witch, a Puritan martyr, a woman 
of beauty and fashion, Indian, and so on by turns. Now, the whole chance 

of keeping this sort of exceptional centnd interest from becoming so morbid and 
oppressive as to positively repel, lay in running up to the parallels of Myrtlo 
ll^rd’s life advance lines of normal, common influences, so powerful as to* 
relieve, and yet not to complete^ counteract, the dominating psychological in- 
fluences i^rsonifled in her. Mr. Holmes *has not wholly succeeded in this 
because bis mind is iu the main scientific. Oeorge MacDonald, for instance, who 
more than almost atiy of our English writex*s inclines to this sort of study, loses 
his hold where Mr. Holmes is most jxiwerful, and regains it exactly whore ho loses. 
Mr, MacDonald is constantly strivii»g to throw inside the enchanted circle of phy- 
sico-psychological conditions spiritual electric lines conveying cuiTents that over- 
charge the ordinary elements of life, till at last broaches uro made in the outer 
bulwarks ; and, by these, ordinary men and women may advance to the inniost 
citadel of the enemy, and find in the religious itistiiicts a means of approaching 
and aiding poor fellow-creatures possessed and b^futeii by devils in whatever form. 
Euphi'a Cameron's letter to the dead David Elgiiibrod is the mystic breach 
by which the ministry of Margaret Elgiiibrod — who, it should bo remembered, 
had no special force of will or remotest possibility of coimter-fasciniitiou — 
becomes possible. Mr. Holmes seeihs really to be of old Dr. Hurlb it's o])iiiiou 
tliat“liv 0 folks are only dead folks warmed over;" but at the eiuao time be 
regards Nature as constantly working towards crises and roadjustmeiits^ the true 
cure being the careful help and acceleration of her processes. “ liiles Grbiley, 
A.M.,” is therefore a most commonplace ‘‘ Giiai'dian Angel," who seems dynami- 
cally separated from the very personality ho is so intimately bound up with. 
He, alter all, lives outside it — a stranger to its mystery — ono of the porous 
buffers, which destroy dramatic continuity by the vory interest tlicy excite. Mr. 
Holmes is 'the positivist ; Mr. MacDonald is the mystic. Both to some extent, 
though from opposite sides, slide oif from that magic c<uitre which lies between 
spirit and body, ideal and actual, making them at once wonderful and iindis- 
tinraiShable. And the result is that both, at certain points, destroy the creative 
medium, and have to anchor a certain class of their characters w'ithin separate 
arbitrary circles, and to work them together by more tricks of the inlidloot. 
Just in the degree that Dr. Fordyce Hurlbut and Clement Lindsay — two of 
Mr. Holmes’ most ambitious characters — are brought under thd fascinatioii of 
Myrtle, are we separated from Kitty Fagan, Cynthia Badlam, and the i‘c,st, who, 
as genuinely natural beings, most deeply excite our curiosity and our sympathy. 
That subtle impalpable element, iu which art has its very life, is excluded, and 
hard scientific exactness takes its place. Here inheritance seems Fate, aiul the 
spiritual world becomes either a nonentity or a lie, with due result of doubtful 
teaching. When Susan Posey’s simple letter decides Clemout Lindsay, the 
sculptor, to throw off the yoke and decide for duty — making him smash to 
atoms the image by forming which, in the passion of artistic creation, ho had 
linked and lashed his unstable soul more firmly to a pfTilous enchantment — tho 
moral impression is good ; but that must yield to soTiieihing like a hard scien- 
tific law of aflSnity, of necessity bringing like to like in duo time, when Clement 
Lindsay weds Myrtle Hazard. The laws of art’s kingdom, which comoth not 
wdth observation, ai'e deeper than those of science’s kingdom, which so comes; 
and all clever manipulation — and Mr. Holmes’ manipulation is ijnspeakably 
clever — ^will not make tho ono set of laws cover the field of tiie other with any 
satisfactory result. Wo have here scientific materials used to ends of art, but 
with no artistic result ; and though we htiartily recommend this story to our 
readers, we wdsh them to be fully alive to these facts. 

But we said it was mainly valuable as tho symbol and result of social and in- 
iAlloctiial conditions. Wo believe such a book was possible in no country savo 
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Amorica and at no time save the present. A yital'factor whidi has dominantly 
entered into any national life can never, in our opinion, be pr^tically elimi- 
nated from it. Calvinistio Puritanism lies deep in the American character, 
and though attempts are now being largely made to get rid of it logically os a 
meie mpde of thought, as a fiset of lira,'it returns in the strangest manner, colour- 
ing and deepening all forms of thought, notwithstanding the strange ooogilome- 
raro strata the stream ha* to zise^ through and flow over.^ And uiese st lange 
strata do not impede it ; they but imnart to it a trace of flieir own peculiar dyes* 
America, with her boundless physical resources, her stmnge adn^turesof race, 
her spiritual crampodness, and her eager, almost feverish reaching out for, and 
sharp assimilation of, all new facts and elements of civilization — m one word,' with 
her restless ennui and despair of the^ body even in tho blind worship of that 
which pertains to the body — is an interesting phenomenon ; and wnat fom 
could her Calvinism well take but that which Mr. Holmes has here so skil- 
fully wrought out, and which ho has thus succinctly expressed ?— 

** And now the reader, if such there be, who believes in tho absolute independence and 
self-deteimination of tho will, and tho consequent total responsibility of every human 
being for every iri-egular nervous action and ill-governed muscular contraction, may as 
well lay down this naiTstive, or he may loso all faith in poor Myrtlo Hazard, and all 
patience with him who tells her story.” 

It is from the old deep Calvinistic idea in contact with transitional ill-assorted 
external elements ranning into grotesque arrangements— just as things lie 
mixed in a backwood’s “ store ” — which has given us at once the far- withdrawn 
<iuaintnes8 of Hawthorne, the deep-shaded humour of Holmes, and the in- 
imitable drollery of Artemus Ward. All spring from tho same earnestness 
playing against capriciously- assorted objects which it sees a profound 
meaning in, yet delights to view with one eye close or winking. There are 
single sentences in AIi\ Holmes that, like the stones on some soils strengthen- 
ing them, might have been picked out of Artemus. 


Norwood ; or, Ullaf/e JAfe in Kvio Enejland, Henky WaiU) Beecher. 

London : Sampson Low, Son, andMarston. 

“ Norwood ” is no more a novel than it is a table of logarithms ; but then, 
as the reverend author artfully abstains from calling it by that name, it must 
not bo criticized by the laws of the novel. It belongs to a type of story of 
which American literature has given us a good many specimens — Mrs. Stowe’s 
“Minister’s Wooing” and “The Gayworthys,” for example. But while its 
literary qualities and its suggestive power are much higher than fho.se of a work 
like “The Gayworthys,” it is far inferior, as a story, to “The Minister’s 
Wooing.” We put the case in this form, not because comparisons are as a rule 
desirable, but for tho sake of gi^dng iu small compass an idea of the rank 
“ Norwood” may take, and tho general character of its contents, itr. Beecher’s 
strength lies in character, and in the moral criticism evoked by the collision, or 
rather juxtaposition, of character, lu other hands the scheme of his volumes 
might well have made a more affecting story ; but in hia hands it is chiefly AEr. 
Beecher that aflects us, and not so much the narrative, though that is touching 
too. Fortunately, he is strong enough to wield a good deal of power, even in 
spite of the gross mistake of interweaving the story of tho American war with 
the Action. Mr. Kingsley made a similar false stop (though not to such a 
degree) in “Two Years Ago.” Tho nature of the mistake is obvious. When 
nothing is said one way or the other as to what is “ real ” and what is invented, 
wo accept the illusion of a story, and ask no questions ; but tho moment any- 
body says, “foimded on fact,” or the like, or does what is equivalent, namely, 
introduces newspaper material, as Mr. Beecher does, we are reminded that cer- 
tain of the events narrated have really happened, while as to others wo must 
be uncertiun, or more. Even what might be newspaper material, if it comes too 
close to familiar matter of fact, is damaging, as was so unhappily shown in 
“ Aurora Leigh.” To this day it is almost an open question whether an his- 
torical novel can be a true work of art — i.c., satisfactory as to the illusion; 
but one thing is certain, that to mix up the well-known facts of yesterday with 
an invented story is sure to produce a very imperfect result upon a reader of 
to-day.’ 

In spite of this, and that other drawback of tho preacher’s too frequent eye 
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to edifi6ation» Norwood *’ is sufficiently suocessful, even as a work of fiction, 
to be a surprise to those who proviou^y knew Mr. Beecher only in another 
capacity. All the character is well drawn, and the general handling shows 
an insight which goes far to console us for the missing art de conier. Some of 
the little episodes are admirable ; the anecdotes of old Pete, for instance. 

American literatui*e may, perhaps, be said to fiiniish a crude answer, or a 
crude suggestion of an^ answer, to those who, in ohr own day, so haughtily 
decry “ sentiment ’’ as incompatible with strictly “ human*' energy and the 
honest service of Buty. The American nation is as sentimental as Joseph 
Surface — the book before us is a 'perfect eruption of sentiment, most of it, 
indeed, noble and beautiful. Dr. Beecher is a man of tried energy and activity, 
yet ho goes on here like ‘‘foolish nineteen.’* ilo is too practised a writer, and 
has too much humour and truthfulness in him to condescend to mere high- 
falutin’ ; but if we were to describe “ Norwood” as’a story written by a young 
American professor of much abilitj*, who was over head and ears in love at tho 
time of writing it, we should scarcely fail to convey some sort of true impression 
ta the reader. One of its most obvious faults is that it is too crowded ; but, 
with a hundred points to irritate the critic, and too often heavy with “ positive 
fact” or matter “ founded on fact,” “Norwood” is a book which no one who 
has learned for other reasons to respect Dr. Beecher should omit to road. 

MaheVs Progress. A Novel. By tho Author of “ Aunt Margaret's Trouble.” 

London : Chapman and Ilall. 

“Mabel’s Progress ” is such an improvement upon “Aunt Margaret’s 
Trouble,” that nobody would guess it was by tho same author; but certain 
passages in tho thcatiical experiences of Mabel make it almost impossible not 
to identify the author of the novel with the author of certain charming papers 
which, appearing in another place some months* ago, excited considerable 
curiosity. In all the three instances we find tho same kind-heartedness, tho 
same quickness of observation, the same fluent sympathy, tho same histrionic 
bent, and, above all, the same utter openness or want of reserve. If Mabel 
had not left the stage, it might bo worth while to remind her that this fluent 
openness is a groat defect in our actor, who must bo able not only to take on 
the individuality of another, but to suppress his own. In tho language of tho 
phrenologists, he must not only have largo Imitation, he must have largo 
Secretiveucss. And this is the very first particular in which “Mahers Pro- 
gress ” strikes an experienced eyo as falliiig short. In spite of the story, in 
spite of the multitude and variety of the characters, and ^the interest of the 
situations, the book is a revelation from begiiiniiig to end. A more winning 
peculiarity a “new writer” could not have. Tho fact is, you fancy as you 
read that this kind, gay creature is going to offer you her hand; and, at 
parting, you drop ceremony and give it as sound a shaking as you can bo for- 
given for. 

The greatest faults of “ Aunt Margaret’s Trouble ” lay in the story and the 
people. The latter, except Stock the gardener, were lay figures, and the pas- 
sions and the morale of the narrative were jejune. In “ Mabel’s Progress ” this 
is mended. The accomplished author has boldly walke<l up to a larger canvas, 
and felicitously filled it. The story is good, the characters are well conceived, 
tho style is natural, and the moral, motifs or intention so admiitiblo, that it 
remains unaffected — a great triumph — by the imperfect apprehension of tho 
“ evangelical ” typf) which has permitted a caricature like Miss Fluke. Even 
Stock was wide of the mark, though evidently intended for a copy ; but Miss 
Fluke is a figure dashed in with a pencil that can do much better if it likes. 
Still, she is a powerfully-drawn caricature : it is impossible not to laugh at her, 
and it must be remembered, by those who find it unpleasant as well as powerful, 
that the “ Hard Church ” type may show more disagreeably than they know to 
one who has evidently been brought into active collision with it op iioints of 
conduct. 

“ Mabel’s Progress” is strictly a novel, using that word in the most obvious, 
accepted sense. It deals with common scenes and ordinary society, and it has 
no romance in it except such as may be seen by any one who walks through 
London with his eyes open. Such material as commercial failure, the drop- 
down of a well-to-do family, the efforts of a son in one case, and a daughter m 
the other, to retrieve tho situation; a “course of true love” made* rough by 
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misfortuno, honourable pride, and honourable delicacy, but flowing into haven 
at last ; the self-betrayal of characters of woidc: fibre ; the degradation of cha- 
racters of no fibre at all ; the cruelty of characterH that are over-fibrous ; the 
pathetic goodness of childlike inexTOrienco, — oixt of these and their natural 
accessories the author of “ Mabel’s Progress” has woven a moving, unexag- 
gerated story. Its spontaneity makes us hope that the author may some day 
find her way to a class of work fiEur better tluin the novel. One says, looking at 
“ Mabel’s Progress,” the author has produ^efl a charming book ; it is evidently 
“ put together,” however sweetly and naturally. But only a penny-a-liner 
would say Keats produced the “ Eve of St. Agnes,” or Fouque “ Undine,” or St. 
Pierre “ Paul and Virginia.” Whatever the facts of her career as a writer may 
prove to bo, we do not hositate to say that lier affinities, though not, so far as 
yet appears, of the deepest, do lie, weaker or stronger, with a nobler school 
than that in which she now, appears desirous to take her degree. The figure 
and stor>' of Corda Trcacott are decisive ovideiico upon that question. 

Old Sir Dontfins. By the lion. Mrs. NoiiTON, Author of “ Lost and Saved,” &c. 

Three Volumes. Second Edition. London : Ilurst and Blackett. 

It is scarcely possible, while turning over a novel by the Honourable Mrs. 
Norton, to avoid a passing consciousness of the speed with which the literature 
of fiction has been casting its skin during the last five-and-twenty years. 
Whore shall wo now find a style or a manner of conception like hers ? Both 
the method and the more superficial characteristics belong to an era which 
might almost bo called pre- Wordsworthian. The critic; of to-day is scarcely 
accustomed to handle such material ; he feels as if he wanted to to and 
talk it over with somebody like the late Mr. T. L. Peacock, lest the hemits of 
thought ougondered by what ho is habitually forced to road should do it some 
injustice. 

Olio thing is clear —the gifted author of “Stuart of Dunleath” has not for- 
gotten her auciout ciiuniiig, her polish, her varied knowledge of men and cities, 
or her equally varied reading. Nor has she left behind her any of her power 
of expressing, without obtruding, indignation at wrong ; or her gift of rhetoric, 
highly coloured with poetic feeling. “ Old Sir Douglas ” may be said to fulfil 
all the conditions of the novel. We have seen numerous objections to certain 
poi'ts of it, but none which we do not believe Mrs. Norton could instantly 
answer. Her work has evidently been planned with care, and carried onward 
with a resolute hand. Nor can all the delicate self-control of the artist conceal 
the sense of delight in doing “justice” on a scoundrel which underlies the 
merciless irony of hatred that pursues the man Frero till he goes horribly to 
“his own place.” It is a portrait, whoever the original was, or is; so, per- 
haps, is Meg Carmichael. At all events, she is sketched with much reality* 
Tho narratiyo contains at least one highly dramatic surprise. 

(.)no passage made us laugh aloud, though it was not intended by the author 
to be funny. Wo are told (vol. i. p. 129) that Lord Brougham's theory of 
dreaming is so and so, “ in proof of which, he says, you have only to go and 
run a pin sharply into a slumbering friend.” Only ! This is very like Lord 
Brougham, who has in his time run a good many pins sharply into a good 
many people ; but any one who has contemplated me well-known bust of the 
Honourable Mrs. Norton cannot with conmlacency think of her running a pin 
sharply into a slumbering friend — Lord DiilTerin, for example, to whom the 
novel 13 inscribed, in one of those strongly-phrased, and yet delicate dedica- 
tions, in which the author is so felicitous. 


vn.— MISCELLANEOUS. 

The Oovmiment of Kncfland^ its Structure and Development,^ By WlLLlAM 
Edward IIesarn, LL.D., Professor of Histoiy and Political Economy in 
tho University of Melbourne, London ; Longmans. Melbourne : George 
Bobertson. 1867. 

The fact that a bulky octavo on tho above subject, from the pen of a Victorian 
professor, should have found its {way to the mother country with a Victorian 
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imprint, has attract<>d luticli notice already. I)r- Hearn’s loomod and instructive 
work would desoiTo a far iiioro oUhorato i-oviow than can p4)s.sibly bo jriven to 
it in these pages. Its plan is original, and every page beai*a the mark or a mind 
which hixs thought out its subject ; whilst the occasional refen'ncos to colonial 
history and ]>racti('c give— for an old-world reader at least— a certain zest and 
ilavour to its matter. ^ lint the moat nunarkable feature of the work is hy no 
moans its novelty. What should well reassure tho-ao who, at overy political 
change among us, the ** Hood-g:\tes of ii'volution ’* ready to hurst on our 
dovoti d fouiitry, is to find that under a rA/n??^ of universal suffrage, artisan 
representation, and commcm schools supported l\v nitcs, |)r. lltMim imperturb- 
ably sots forth the old traditional theories of Knglisli constitutionalism — declaring 
on the one hand that, “ whatever may bo its merits, demf>cracy has no j>laco in 
Kuglish law;** carefully proving, on the other, that “ the royal will in contem- 
plation of law is by no means the mere personal will of the king,’* but ‘*his 
olUeial will,” carried into effect by certain special organs provided by law, all 
distinct, and none of them “ competent to porforir, th«? fuTictu)us of the t>tlier.” 
In terms, at least. Dr. Ilearn indeed falls short of the cuiTont doctrines as to Iho 
sovereignty of rarliamonf, maintaining that “the power of legislation i*nsides 
in Queen Victoria no less than it resided in WilHfim the Norman.” except tliat 
“the conditions under which that power is exoroiNcd aro very difS:rent.” Ho 
goes so far as to deny the b*g;iHty of sudden creations of peel's for a s])ocisil 
oracrgeucy, and devotes several pages to proving that “ the stoppage of supplies” 
is ‘‘ no longer a constitutional remedy.” Hr. Hearn’s ('hfi]>ters on “ the Cabinet” 
and on “ I^olitical Representation ” may be pointed out as favourable specimens 
of his historical research and acumen. Rut could lie not have shortened his 
work? Its bulk must repel many a reader wh* an it would well deserve to 
attract. 


CtirioHS f)f the Miihllv By S. Baking Govli), M.A., Author of 

“ Post-Mediceval Preachers,” Second Serb's. London, f Oxford, and 
Cambridge ; Eivingtons. 


Mk. Baring Goxjlh's second dozen of “ ( 'urious Mytlis,” if dealing generally 
with less fixmiliar subjects tlian the first, wdll be no less delightful to all who 
reli.sh a quaint talc and the hunting up of its pedigree. The l)eut of his mind 
is to resolve all legends into nature-myths concerning eai’lli and sky, sun ami 
moon, clouds and ruin, dew, lightning, thunder, putting a>ido entirely the view 
which connects them with the inysleries of living nature, both of man and of 
animals, making sparing use of j)hii<»log>’, 1 >r. ^lax Miiller's solo master-key, and 
(except for the legend of Theophilus) wholly preterm ilting the possibility of an 
underlying historic element. Whether a really comprohensivo physiolog]^' of 
legend can be established otherwise than by au imi^arliul recognition of all these 
variou.s elements (together wdth an often enormous admixture of mere lying) as 
(altering into its composition, may perhaps bo doubted. To w'hnt extent such 
last adventitious matter inaj' Ixt present, Mr. Baring (joule I shows excellently 
in treating of St. Ursula and the (devoii thousand virgins. Those he does not, 
according to the current Lrotestant view, resolve into a St. Undecionottu, but 
traces the ‘whole legend hack to the Swabian moon-goddess Ilorsol-Isis, quc'c^n 
of the many thousand stars ; telling meanwhile how the bones in an old Roman 
cemetery having been once identified by ecstatic vision Avith those of the virgin- 
martyrs, such visions had to be repciiited again and again to account for the 
7m.‘sen<50 of male bones, of sepulchral slabs, of tho bones (d* children. Mr. Baring 
j jould haft a visible leaning toAvards tho Roman C’at Jiolic (,’hui*ch, but fortunately 
a^ihim he has also a true Protestant and Kngli.sh horror of fiilsohood, whien 
^brud from her seductions. Home of his vi(?ws as to tho lingering under- 

fthjUr>thft^^ Druidism in our lower forms of dissenting worship deserve careful 
might have looked higher. Rightly insisting that the Christian 
'^oi i-v ^ ^'t resuncctiou of the body, ho might have observed that the 

Ptjy day , in its almost exclusive insistanco on tho immortality 
Jft ^^.riir^^ven on tho lips of its most refined opponents, far more akin to 
of 4;“*^ ^beoZoi Phsedo than to that of our Haviour and Ilis apostles, and 

thfk ift JTttrtarology Hows far more directly from the sixth book of tho 
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European ArmamenU in 1867 : Imed wpon Lettefe reprinted^ hy permission^ 
from the Times. By Captain C. B. BnAOKEKstBY, B.A., Assistant-Director 
of Artilleiy Studies. Dondon: Chapman and* Hall. 

Captain Bhackenbuey’s book, based upon letters descriptiTe of the imple- 
inorits of war lately exhibited at Paris, is just what is required by those who 
would like to follow with intollipfent interest the discussions constantly arising 
on the subject. The only want felt by the reader is that of illustrations, without 
which the best descriptions of machiiieiy are necessarily obscure. The author 
enters fiilly into the ro(j[ui.sitos for good ordnance, and describes the different 
experiments which have been made in Europe and America in the manufacture 
of guns ; and it is consoling to find that he considers us at the least fully abreast 
of other nations in our preparedness for war, as far as material is concerned. 

In these days of constant change and impTOvement it was, perhaps, as well 
that Cai)tain Brackenbury’s criticisms should be confined to schemes which have 
stood the test of practical trial, lie therefore, in his chapter on naval archi- 
tecture, says nothing about the plan of indented ports for ships, which promises 
to coTubino the advantages of the broadside and turret systems of armament, or 
of the suggestion of introducing into largo guns an internal ring of metal joined 
to th(j body of the gun at the breech only, and so constructed that the powder 
will lie within and all round, the object being to lessen the strain on the breech 
by distributing the force of the explosion over a larger surface of metal. 

Oiiptaiu Brackonbury is, indeed, quite pathetic on the woes of inventors. 
“A brilliant idea,” he says, “occurs to somebodjs* ho makes drawings, or 
<‘7iibof]ios his thoughts in a model, and from that moment happiness deserts 
liim and peace flies from his pillow for evermore.” On which passage take the 
following by way of comment : “Warren’s cooking- stove,” writes the author, 
“ has the defect of only cooking properly in a state of rest.” Tt is within the 
knowlodgo of tlio present wrilcr tliat, at the time of the Crimean war, one of our 
engineers had designed a military cooking-stove to accompany the troops on 
tin* march and cook their rations while in motion. This cook'ing-waggon he 
intended to have made at his own expense, and to ha^'o chiven it through the 
strcf‘ts of London in operation ; but ho was so disgusted with the result of 
inrpnries made at the Horse Guards res])ccting a cannon invented by a fori'igner, 
and recommended to our Govermneut by an ambassador, whose letter, with 
subject, had been lost, that ho gave up the matter entirety. 


A Paper read before the University Culleye Students^ Christian Association, By 
Professor Seeley. London : H. K. Lewis. 

Essays of this kind have seldom more than a local and passing interest, and 
for the most part may well bo left unnoticed by the re\uewer. But there are 
many reasons which lead those who are watching the “ signs of the times,” in 
their bearing on religious thought, to regard any utterances of Professor Seeley 
with special attention ; and on this ground we commend this “ Paper,” slight 
and fugitive as it is in form, to their careful notice. 

It is, indeed, so brief as hardly to bear epitomizing, and yet it seems neces- 
saiy to give some account of it. He begins, then, with recognising that among 
students, as in other classes, there will bo many “ not made for inquiry,” 
“Thoso who abjure it altogether may find a happiness, may attain a sancta 
sinrpUcitas, which the most confident and successful inquirer may envy.” But 
there are others called “ to grapple with the problems of the time,” and to 
these he chiefly speaks. He tells them that in spite of all attacks on orthodoxy, 
all appearances tnat “ the Church is breaking uj), and Christianity djung,” he 
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“ all Christian churches ” is, that they have not “ made war against abuses,” 
but “ preached resignation and submission to the powers that be.” What the 
Chiirch needs is “ a philosophy of society.” It should be “ a tribune inter- 
ceding for the plebeian,” an “ incorruptible critic upon all social questions.” 
If “ any revolution break out in a Christian country, if any class remain unen- 
lightened, uneducated, barbarous, tho Chm*ch should I’eckon it her own sin.” 

“ That philosophy,” Mr. Seeley adds, “ is not to be found in the Bible.” The 
great and universal principles are there,” but “ new powers have begun to 
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work in fho world— froo labour, iudoatrial ontor{>i'i80, poIitir4il lil nrty, scienro, 
, aitd those doniaud a new treatment.’* *• Thoto aro two books m which th«^ 
Chriatiau must perpetually read, thb Bible and the Time.” “ Oharitablo iivsti- 
tutione aw but natchwork.’ The Chum* must gird herself, if ^l^o will keen 
^ «ifl«oace, to the of meeting ovSe at their souxo« : if need bo 
^ UM.iAoUtion of btd U«titoli..r,. wd M 




Those who beliorelhat taSSS; Ch^K^ 


Ti. JM,» fo <w«i tc. bt a. b»t. 

amr : Swindow, Ottoy, & Oo. 

Jj** l&teiwie*8 mtencm are kno^n to most 

ww^. **ftf*l^f*****® lavin^tone (himsolf hmttorly ait airuot of 

^ the old UiuverRiUos It thtfSurch 

TT* preimmtion, three clerg>m<«i and four laymon 

Cunterbim- inlX^toUT. IHtKK as^nis- 

jSlJiL S^aiuilH'si river in May, 
iWl.atwlmJoly < 3 ^)WedMaginn«ro,Wtw«mI^ikei:iihirwa and the river Shire, ii- 
Iht'tr pemuum'nt slnlioin The hdlowitig nine mouths brought them disjuftrom 
ex{M^TMtte« of w, fever, and seurrity of Twid : and th^ lost thdr noble-h. i.rb ,1 



neighlxmthood. Here, on Bishop Tozer’s arrival in June, I8(i.'l, ho found flio 
reBcs ef Bishop Mackenzio's baud; and by him the mission was tr.iusferi’cd to 
Zanzibvir as the host means of \iUimatoly r«Hichiug ( N.'ntral Africa. 

Mr. liowley, one of the two Hurviving clergymen, has admirably filled up llie 
familiar outline of the history of tho mission. His straightforward maumr t>f 
telling his talc — so diifercnt'lrom the sentimental and nil'octrd stylo whieli lh(‘ 
public (whether justly or not) regards as characteristic of a iiiissionury report — 
IS in itself an assurance that the comim’ative failure of the mission was not 
owing to any want of manly good sense, energy, and devotion in those who con- 
ducted it. ?5o fur as the mission was unsuccessful, it was so in consequence of 
imperfect organization, resulting from the imperfect knowledge possessed by its 
projectors. With a larger staff of men, there would have boon no nece&sity for 
the clergy to take up arm-s to insure the safety of the heathen who came 1o 
them, mth an adequate supply of food and medical appliances, the miraionavies 
might have lived and held their position, in which they had ascertained that 
“with a little outlay and much care, you might make the country produce enough 
for the wants of moderate men— sufticiont, therefore, for tlic wants of the Chris- 
tian missionary.”— (P. 3.37.) Difficulties, though gi’cat, were not oveiwhelming, 

, if sufficient resources had been provided in brnglaud. Bishop Tozor probably 
decided rightly, that, from so distant a base of operations, sufticiont means 
would not bo placed at his disposal to enable him to hold his ground on the 
Sbirb. 

But if in one sense a failure, it was so noble and pure an effort— so strong a 
testimony to the vitality of Christian faith— so likely to increase a spirit of 
Chilian heroism in a self-indulgent age, that it cannot bo regarded as thrown 
away. Wherever Cliristian readers aro found, they must bo influenced by the 
spectade which Mr. Bowley’s book presents of a few devoted men, with their 
calm and hopeful leader, patiently enduring privation, and wisely carrying on 
their work, animated, not by unreasoning enthusiasm, but by sober faiu. Wo 
had mark^ many passages for quotation, but we must content ourselves with 
special references to two subjects only, namely, proofs of the cruelties and 
deg^radation which the fdaye-trade to this day ontyils on iHUca (pp. 58^ 64, _ 167), 
and the prudent method which the missionaries used in impi^ing religious 
knowledge to their untaught hearers (pp. 146, 161, 170, 176, and 230). 




THE UNION OF CHRISTENDOM IN ITS 
•HOME ASPECT. 


TJ^IIAT can be more desirable, a consummation more to be hoped 
I ' and prayed for, than the imion of Christendom ? So we feel at 
first sight of the words ; so we feel after long pondering on them, 
and appreciating their depths and their difficulties. 

In the interest, then, of the fulfilment of those hopes and prayers, 
we would place on ’record some of these our pondcrings. We are the 
more induced to do so, because it seems to us that many in our time 
have taken up the words without any such pondering, and are 
striving after their realization, in fact, in a manner which may 
prove rather a hindrance than a help. 

What is Christendom? What is union? These are two pre- 
liminary questions, without some discussion of which it seems to us 
vain to expatiate on the subject. We must clearly know with what 
material it is purposed to deal, and with that material how it is pur- 
posed to deal, before we can pronounce the manipulation either 
possible or desirable. 

I. W7tat is Christendom ? Let us face the question at once. Is Chris- 
tendom the agglomeration of Episcopal Churches throughout the 
world, or do its limits extend further ? The former view seems to be 
that of our friends who are professedly working for union at present. 
In their estimation the sine quA non of a Christian Chureh is Episcopal 
government, and Episcopal government with a traceable succession 
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from the ancient Catholic times. Now, if the question were ashed of 
118, as Churchmen, which of all forms wc, in our conscience, believe 
to be the best one and the right one, our answer would probably be 
given in these very terms. But let it..bo carefully observed that that 
is not the question now at issue. We suppose that tho man is hardly 
to be found who would seriously maintuin that a mode of Church 
government is an essential to salvation. Wo say, seriously maintain. 
For that there arc those who hold it as their theory, and in argument 
inflexibly keep to the position, that all grace comes to tho individual 
soul at the hands of a ministry descending in formal succession from 
the Apostles, and so from our Lord Iliiuself, wo are perfectly aware. 
But there is an immense difiercnce between what a man .inflexibly 
maintains as his theory, and that to which he is driven in his serious 
moments, when his heart is laid oj>on, and Truth looks in on him 
with her irresistible power. 

It was once the lot of the present writer to introduce into a large 
clerical society, meeting monthly for discussion, tho question, whether 
an orthodox Dissenter (using, of course, the term orthodox in its well- 
understood sense, as applied to Christian doctrine) is to be regarded 
as a member of Christ’s Holj’ Catholic Church ? It seemed to him 
very necessary that his fellow-membor.s should be “ brought to book ” 
respecting this matter. Some of them were very high Chur<!hmen, 
and were in tho habit of speaking on it as tho clergy of that school 
usually do— viz., of designating as “ outside tho Church ” all their 
Nonconformist countrymen, and all non-£piscopal, and some of the 
Episcopal, foreign religious bodies. At the same time, it was a patent 
fact that tte families of some of these very men were Dissenters, and 
equally patent that when any members of those families were 
spoken of by them, it was always as Christians, as living a Christian 
life, and dying in Christian hope. 

Here then was an inconsistency which obviously wanted clearing 
up — ^which could only be cleared up, as it seemed to the proposer of 
the question, in one way — viz., by the abandonment of the high ex- 
clusive view in theory, as it was already abandoned in practice. The 
debate lasted far into the evening, and was adjourned to a second 
monthly meeting. At that meeting it was at last carried unanimously 
in the affirmative, that tho Dissenter, holding tho articles of the 
Christian fiuth, is to be regarded as a member of Christ’s Holy 
Catholic Church. And I may mention that among those affirmative 
votes was that of one who very shortly afterwards left us for the 
Ohuxch of Borne. Medina erat veritast et proBvaUbai. ‘’^Hhen men 
came once to look this question in the face, and to bring it to the 
test of their own consciences,— of their verdict over the holy lives and 
hopeful deaths of their friends and neighbours,— the artificial barriers 
fell, and the righteous nation which keepeth the truth entered in. 
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The only true test triuinphod — that propounded for us • by Our 
Master, — ^By their fruits (not by their hierarchies) shall ye knovr 
them. 

This was seventeen years %go. How such a debate might now 
terminate is, perhaps, doubtful. But any other decision than that 
at which we arrived is, I submit, impossible to the fair-judging 
Christian mind. If the term “ Christendom ” is to bo interpreted by 
facts, and not by a theory prior to facts, it must include those bodies 
of professing Christians at home whom we call Nonconformists : it 
must also include those foreign Churches whose form of ^government 
differs from our own. 

I said, if the term is to bo interpreted Ity facts. But many will 
say, in such a matter wo have not to do with facts, but with a tra- 
ditional belief, and with laws and canons of the Church. I answer, 
that with regard to the former of these, the fact of a general tra- 
ditional belief on such a matter may appear to us a sufficient reason 
why wo ourselves should, in our Church arrangements, conform to 
it. But by the very conditions which our owti branch of the Church 
SQts forth in her Articles, no mere traditional belief, even were it up 
to a certain lime universal among Christians, is to be required of 
any man as necessary to his salvation, or, which is the same thing, 
as a requisite of his membership of the Church Catholic. In order to 
constitute a belief thus necessary, it must be capable of proof out of 
Holy Scripture ; and however it may be evident as matter of fact, 
“ unto all men diligently reading the Holy Scripture and ancient 
authors, that from the Apostles’ time there have been these orders 
of ministers in Christ’s Church, bishops, priests, and deacons,”* none 
will, wo presume, be bold enough to maintain that such three forms 
ai*o laid down in Holy Scripture as essential for the Church. So far 
is this from being the case, that the “ bishops ”, of the later New 
Testament Epistles have hardly anything in common with the Church 
officers which have since bonie that napac, but were merely pres- 
byters, as is acknowledged by the early Christian fathers. In 
Acts XX. we read that St. Paul, passing by Miletus, sent for the 
elders (presbyters) of the Church at Ephesus. In his address to them 
ho admonishes them to take heed to the flock over which the Holy 
Ohost had made them bishops ,* for the word “ overseers ” here found 
in our English version is one of those pieces of disingehuousness by 
which its text is, though rarely, yet sometimes imdeuiably, disfigured. 
Again, ii^Phil. i. I, St. Paul addresses his Epistle to the saints at 
Philippi, ** with the bishops and deacons,” where Theodoret observes, 
** he calls the presbyters bishops ; for at that time they had both 
names.” There is, it is true, in the pastoral Epistles-^ — ^probably the 
latest, except one, of the New Testament writings — an apparently 

* Pre&oe to tho Ordination Serrice^ Conunon Prayer Book. 
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dofter ^proximation to the superintending office of our present 
bishop ; but not o word, there or jstnywhere, of that or any^%thor 
particular form of Church arrongem^t being uniTersially prescribed. 
If such prescription had been met witj^, of course it would bei binding 
upon Christendom ; but now that such proscription is not met with, 
no usage of the Apostles, no subsequmit practice, however widespread, 
can close up or prescribe that which 3pripture has left open. It is 
voiy probable — we hold it to be certain — that the safeguard of the 
individual conscience is more effectual for the good government of the 
Churches ^au that of the collective conscience ; but to this general 
rule there might be exceptions, and this widespread opinion might 
not be held by all. Again, the Apostles made their arrangements 
for a particular time and condition of things ; we have no right to 
say that they themselves would have enforced the same arrangements 
on other ages and in the presence of differing circumstances. Indeed 
they seem, even during the short period covered by the canonical 
Epistles, to have departed, at least in some instances, from their first 
ecclesiastical dispositions. So that we cannot concede any right to 
either the traditional belief, or the common practice of the Church 
Catholic, to enforce episcopal government as one essentially requisite. 
If any portion of the Church, in coming out of the corruptions of 
Home, or out of subsequent corruptions of faith and practice in any 
•reformed commimion, had reason to bcheve that Episcopacy in that 
particular case had stood in the way of the work of God’s Spirit on 
mankind, it had a pei'fect right to abandon episcopal for presbyterian 
government : it was not thereby removed a Avhit farther from the 
Scripture model of a Church ; and we, how'cver mtich we may differ 
from its conclusion, and deplore the step it took, have absolutely no 
right whatever to look depreciatingly on it as a branch of Christ’s 
Church ; still leas may we presume to unchurch and unchriatianise 
its members : they are in the direct and legitimate exercise of the 
sacred rights of the Christian conscience. And let it not be cast in 
our teeth, or in theirs, that they are guilty of the sin of schism. 
Whether they are so, guilty or not, is a question bearing not on them 
only, but on us Churchmen also. If, in consequence of offence given to 
them by laxity of life and morals, wo drove them to seek Christian 
purity in separation from us ; if, by ignorance of the first principles 
of Christian charity, we persecuted them when we ought to have stood 
rebuked by them, then the sin of schism lay at our doors, not at 
theirs. To say that now, when they have a succession of ^ ages and a 
traditional Church-belief of their own, they are schismatics, is a 
height of folly and pedantry, which it would be difficult to believe any 
intelligent mind to have arrived at, did we not see it ihr too often 
exemplified. 

And this brings us to the second rule, with which it was supposed 
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'that in this mai^r we have to do, rather than with tacts ; viz., the 
laws^and canons of the Church. Here we are m<rt by what we cannot 
avoid again calling a pedantic, and at the same time a capricions, view of 
the subject. The pedantry of the view is found in this — that it insists 
on applying, to an actual conjuncture of manifest gravity, rules enacted 
with reference to a state of things having nothing in common with 
the time now present ; rules, the framers of which never contemplated 
our difficulties, — ^nover heard the call of God’s Providence which 
summons us to action. To fall back upon such rules now, by way of 
discouraging those who would serve God in their own generation, is 
to be “ unwise,” not understanding what the will of the Lord is ; ” 
which conduct, as we believe, is of the very essence of pedantry, and 
that of the worst kind. 

But this view of the subject is also one admitting of any unassigned 
degree of caprice and arbitrariness. Of the particidar rules which they 
who hold it press on us, b}’^ far the greater portion has become 
obsolete and impossible. The burden of them is, “ let him be excom- 
municated.” Why is not this done P Simply because it is impos- 
sible. Because, if it were in any one case attempted, the whole land 
wbuld ring with indignation, and a storm would be raised which 
might bring down in ruin the outward fabric of the Church. Well 
then, if the aspect of things, and the public opinion of a Christian 
people, have thus far altered, are we to assume that the Church 
which once said, “ let him bo excommunicated,” has learnt no 
wisdom, but remains where she was in spite of this immense change ? 
What has operated the change ? What, disguise it as wo will, but 
the conviction, deep as the inward sense of right — real as the daily 
grounds of thought and life — that Christianity is wider than Church 
hierarchies and canons ecclesiastical ; that the Churah Catholic is 
made up, not of those bounded by a certain pale of artificial barriers, 
but of those who, in the language of a well-known definition by the 
Church herself, “ profess and call themselves Christians ? ” 

But, besides that the hard canonical view is both pedantic and 
capricious, it possesses a peculiar demerit of its own, from the circum- 
stances under which it is held. There can be no reasonable doubi 
that if the Church of England could bo assembled in any fairly 
representative body, lawfully empowered to deal with her canons, 
tho whole of this mass of illiberal rules would be ere long swept 
away. That the body which assumes to represent her is not so 
empowered, is fact of which none are ignorant. Fow also can bo 
ignorant,* that the last thing which Convocation is likely under 
present circumstances to represent, is tho collective public opinion of 
English Churchmen. That assembly is for the mos^ part delivered 
over to the guidanco of the assertors of exclusive sacerdotalism, 
against whom tho general feeling of tho members of the Church is 
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in open rebellion. But it is not sufficiently known that» if anything 
like the whole of the members of the Lower House thought it worth 
while to attend in their places, the minorities whidli now in vain 
<^pose the dictation of the High Ohuioh party would be transfoimed 
into triumphant majorities. It is mainly owing to the apathy of the 
so-called Evangelic^ pftvty, nud to their want of appreciation of the 
importance, even at present, of the decisions of Convocation, that 
the priestly movement at home and in the colonies is able to cite the 
official voice of the Church of England in its favour. 

And is this a time, 1 would ask, to be throwing us back upon 
canonical rules more than two centuries old, and to be requiring the 
Church to stamp on herself the brand of folly, and of incapacity to 
do her duty in that state of life to which it has pleased God to 
call her ? If in this and in some other respects her position be of 
necessity a false one ; if at every step she require compromises and 
charitable interprtitations to enable her to act, or even to exist at all, 
why 'Should not those compromises be made for the benefit of her 
fellow Christians, as well ns for her own ? Why should not those 
charitable constructions be yielded to the love of her neighbour, 
which she is ever eager to accept for the love of herself? 

I shall assume therefore, that we are called on to deal at the 
present day, not with theories, nor with traditional beliefs as to 
Church government, but with facts as wo find them. I will proceed 
then to inquire what those facts are, us far as they concern our 
present question. 

The Christianity of this our land is made up of the Church of 
England, .comprising perhaps rather the larger half (?) of her 
inhabitants, and of many sects of Nonconformists. Among these 
latter, Homan Catholics are of course included, though, from their 
peculiar position, they belong to our present inquiry as a foreign 
rather than as a British denomination. Taking facts again, and not 
theory, as our index to character, Roman Catholics have reallj' now 
become an Italian sect, inasmuch as their visible Head must always 
be an Italian, and, by the newly-proclaimed tenet of Ultramontanism, 
must rule as a temporal prince over a poriion of Italy. They have, 
by this regulation and this doctrine, for all purposes of strict inquiry 
as to the limits of Christendom, recoded from an oecumenical into a 
local position. Dwelling in Britain, they must always be the 
spiritual subjects of an Italian prince ; and the union of Christendom 
in its home aspect does not concern them, or concerns them only 
remotely. Aiud even were this otherwise, there would be another 
reason why Roman Catholics cannot in such an inquiry be taken 
into consideration. With them, union implies ' absorption. Their 
position with reference to any accord between Churches differing in 
government would be simply antagonistic. That this is so as matter 
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of practioo at the present time, was dearly shewn by the correspond' 
enoe between the English promoters of what is called ^ union of Ohris> 
tendom, and the existing authorities at Eeme. From these latter they 
got^ they always will get on every applicatbn.for leoegnition, the 
ourtest and severest answer Our arms are op«t to receive you; 
nothing hinders your union with us but your own folly and obsti' 
naoy ; other way to the union of Christendom we know not. God 
bring you to a better mind in substance, by the way, the same 
reply as the nonjurors were favoured with from the orthodox ** 
Greek Church, when they made a similar proposal. 

For these reasons we are compelled, not by inclination of ours, but 
by imvarying action of their own, to pass over the Roman Catholics 
in our present inquiry. 

But as regards the rest, we have a very large portion of the Non- 
conforming bodies divided from us by the thitmest possible partition, 
as far as theological doctrine is concerned. The Church of England 
has long used their h^iims : their printed sermons and works on 
divinity rank, in not a few cases, high in our classical theology. In 
sacred learning and biblical exposition and criticism, it may be 
questioned whether their present average attainment be not above 
our own. If we descend from the leaders to the people, none, I 
suppose, would presume,' in the matter of blameless walking in the 
commandments and ordinances of the Lord, to set ourselves above 
them. As to the share which each have borne in moral and social 
improvements, I imagine all will allow that they have oftener led us 
than they havo been led by us. Their united missionary efforts far 
exceed our own. In schools, in charities, in good works of every kind, 
they have been our honourable, and not seldom our successful rivals. 
Considering the amount of discouragement and disparagement which 
they havo had, and still have to undergo, the progress of education 
and cultivation among Nonconformists is one of the most wonderful, 
as it is one of the most satisfactory phenomena of our time. 

In estimating then the elements of that Chi'istendom for whose 
union we hope and pray, I submit that we have no right to refuse to 
include— >we have no right to overlook — ^those vast bodies of Chris- 
tians who surround us at home. 

But a question here comes forward, and requires an answer. Wo 
have spoken of a very large number of Nonconformists whose 
doctrinal differences from cursives aVe slight. But when we 
advance beyond that number we are met by the inquiry^ How far 
are we tb carry our inclusion P 

Now this is evidently a question not to be hastily dismissed, as it 
woTild be by the rigid Churchman on the one side, and the Latitudi- 
narian oh the other. First of all, we must be careful to ascertain 
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what doctrine is; and tlion wo must also be careful how wo proceed in 
laying down its limits. 

IfTtat doctrine is. For there are not a few who would be disposed 
to make Church government itself into doctrine ; there are moro^who 
would charge with doctrinal ei^r those who do not hold Cliurcli 
ordinances, or who, in their view, practise them amiss. The instances 
easily occurring to all are the Baptists and the Quakers. The former 
reject Infant Baptism ; the latter reject both Baptism and the Lord^s 
Supper. Now the whole practical system of the Church of England 
is based on the baptismal covenant, entered by the child, and accepted 
by the young person at confirmation. In the view of that Church, 
regeneration ” of necessity accompanies the act of baptism, axid iron. 
the time of that act passing on any pmeon he or she is regarded as ''a 
member of Christ, the child pf Gk)d, and an inheritor of the kingdom 
of heaven.** She also holds the other Sacrament, in which ''the 
faithful verily and indeed parttdcc of the body and blood of Christ,” 
to be, like baptism, generally necessary to salvation ; and charges all 
her members to receive it three times in the ycEir at the least. Now 
aU this bears strong similarity to doctrine ; and yet none of it is doc- 
trine, in the strict sense of the word with which we are now concerned- 
We may believe, and we do believe, the Baptist and the Quaker to 
be misguided in their judgments, and to *be acting inconsisteully 
with the implied mind of our Lord and his Apostles, in thus setting 
aside, or in thus wrongly administering, the Christian Sacraments- 
But, notwithstanding this ciTor in judgment, notwithstanding this 
(to us) apparent disregard of Scripture, the Baptist and the Quaker 
may hold -every article in the Creeds as firmly as we do ; the “ one 
baptism for the rcmis.sion of sins ** of course receiving at the hands 
of the latter a spiritual meaning, as the texts would receive on which 
the article is founded. 

So far, I should conceive, there would — supposing the way cleare^d 
of preliminary objections (in toto') to all difierers — bo no great difii- 
culty. The extension thus won for our definition of Christendom 
would now include all holding the co-equality of the Persons in the 
Blessed Trinity, the atonement by Christ’s death and resurrection, 
and the actidh of the sanctifying Spirit on those who believe in Him. 

But here comes the real difficulty — the difficulty at which every 
attempt at general inclusion has found itself arrested, and has been, 
compelled either to shut th^ door, or to incur imputations fatal to' its 
acceptance by the Christian world. And the difficulty is, how to 
deal in the caise of those who deny any of the articles of thef faith, in 
which all hitherto in view are agreed. Of course, this notably bears 
on one body of religionists — ^ those somewhat curiously known as 
JJnitarums. 

It will be hardly necessary, after what has already been said, for 
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th(' present writer to guard himself against being supposed for one 
moment to depreciate the magnitude of the contrast between the 
Catholic Christian and the denier of the Divinity of our Lord. 
Nothing loss is at issue in this difference than the tchoh of the Chris- 
tian faiih, os understood by any of those who have been hitherto in 
our view. But our present inquiry does not concern any discussion 
of this contrast. It may remain in all its incompatibility, unaltered 
in any man^s view by the issue of our inquiry*. That issue will be 
the affirmation or the negation of the question — ^Is that body of 
religionists who, in some sort holding Christ, yet overstep the 
limits of the creeds which the Church has deduced from Scripture, to 
be accounted a part of Christendom ? 

It will assist us in this inquiry if we make another, simply of matter 
of fact ; and it is this : What latitude of doctrine are we allowing, at 
this moment, within the English Church herself ? Because it seems 
to me that this is the proper measure within which, at all events, we 
have no right to narrow our recognition of Christians without. That 
liberty which, in spite of articles and canons and ecclesiastical courts, 
we permit to Churchmen, we can hardly, in fairness, deny to Dis- 
senters. And, if I am not mistaken, anything like a fair reply to 
this last inquiry must he such as to cause any honest man to drop 
the stone which he had lifted to throw at the XJnitarian. 

The fact seems to bo this, that you cannot bound Christendom by 
a doctrinal test. You may bound certain Churches, you may limit 
certain sects, by such a test ; even then, when the power of the test 
is tried in any really doubtful case, it almost universally fails. We 
want for Christendom a fact, not a doctrine, as the test of inclusion. 
And we are thus driven back -to the definition before alluded teas 
furnished us by the Church herself, when she explains “ the good 
estate of the Catholic Church ” to be attained by “ all who profess 
and call themselves Christians, being led into the way of truth.” 
Christendom is as wide as the Christian name ; as wide as the recog- 
nition of Christ os Master. Let each portion of it, as conscience dic- 
tates, defend truth and protest against error ; but no portion of it has 
right to exclude or to unchurch another. 

IT. If this be Christendom, then, secondly, irftat is union ? The 
answer generally given is, that it is that state of mutual recognition 
which is symbolized by intercommunion — a word itself, we fancy, 
coined to serve the purpose of this union movement. But it may be 
suggested that, though intercommunion may be most desirable as a 
pledge of* union, it must not be considered as the object to be aimed 
at in striving for union. For it requires both too much and too little ; 
— ^too much ; for there may be that in the customs of one Church 
which may be distasteful to another Chiu’ch, while yet Christian 
union may be set up and maintained between them : and too little ; 
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for the rites of tvro Churches may he almost coincident as mere 
mattcur of form, while the attitude and animus of the two may be 
substantially antagonistic. It is plain that intercommunion will bo 
• rath^ an accident, than the substance, of the union of which wo are 
treating. ^ 

And the same reasoning may be carried further, and extended even 
to all formal acts of recognition. If any such Ibrmal act is to be sot 
up as that without which union is not, and that on which union follows 
as matter of course, we shall have made the same double mistake. A 
formal recognition may bo inadmissible in coses where imion may be 
easy and obvious ; o formal recognition may be, from concurrent 
circumstances, easy and apparently satisfactor}’’, and yet no true union 
may follow. 

These considerations lead up to the inference, that the union of 
which we are in search will consist not so miich in outward acts, as 
in the state of feeling and temper of Christian bodies one towards 
another. It will ^hen have begun to set in hero in ^England, when 
all disparaging thoughts of a man in consequence of his religious 
denominational position shall have ceased ; when tee shall have 
learned to treat the fact of a man’s being an Independent or a Wes- 
leyan as no reason for distrusting him or shunning his company ; 
when the Dissenter, on the other hand, shall have forborne railing at 
us by reason of tho apparent ground of vantage which we possess in 
being the Established Church of tho nation, and shall surcease from 
his endeavours to misrepresent and subvert us. 

To expect such a time to arrive, maj"^ be thought somewhat chi- 
merical. * Dut it may not be altogether profitlc.ss to have indicated 
at least a desire for its arrival. At all events, this paper will 
serve as a protest, in the name of the Christian spirit, and the spirit 
of fair dealing, against tho present attempts at formal union with 
Churches abroad, while the Christian bodies at homo are left entirely 
out of tho question. 

It may be asked, whether it would be possible or desirable to aim at 
marking the union of Christendom at homo by any outward symbol ? 
As we said before, wo would not have such s3nnbol to be considered 
as of the essence of the union itself. It woiild merely bo a sign of 
its existence, tending to carry its reality to the hearts and the senses 
of those who partook in it. 

There can, we think, be very little doubt that any who are pre- 
pared to sympathize with what has been said would regard such a 
symbolical act as desirable. The profession of good feeling, oven if 
genuine, needs some outward occasion on which it may be reduced 
to a greatr and tangible fact ; and the habit of kind words and 
charitable thoughts requires stimulus to prevent it from falling into 
a mere habit. 
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If thou an outward symbolic act would be desirable, have 
wc any reason to think that such an act would be possible ? It 
is obvious that we must not look for an answer to this inquiry 
in the direction of that which is commonly known as tni^er-conununion. 
For we should thus at once come fape to face with difficulties arising 
out of the constitutions and liturgical biases of the various C!hurches ; 
and a concession, by way of compromise, would have to be made, — a 
necessity which we wish to avoid. 

But, though wffcr-communion may be out of the question, might 
not the highest of Christian ordinances bo so administered, by the 
abstention of each body from the use of its own liturgical forms, as 
to include all who interpret the command of our Lord as the institu- 
tion of an ordinance at all ? Suppose, at all events, that the com- 
memorative portion of that ordinance were shared by an assembly 
of various denominations of Christians, — the only wor^ heard being 
the Scripture narrative of its institution, and then bread and wine 
being administered in silence. 

Of course such a proposition would meet with no favour from — ^nay, 
would probably strike with horror — those who believe the virtue of 
the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper to consist in the liturgical form, 
or, in other words, in the priestly consecration of the elements. 
But, seeing that such a* belief would probably bo commensurate 
with the view of the constitution of the Church which is held by the 
opponents of the whole spirit of this paper, it would introduce no 
new element of opposition, and requires therefore no special notice, 
except it be to say, that any such view of the efficacy of the Holy 
Communion is totally unsupported by Scripture, and tbat, conse- 
quently, even should we hold it ourselves, we have no right to 
require it to bo held by another. 

So that, even supposing this to be our view, we might yet find 
a way to the symbolical act of union. It would bo this : that each 
body, or as many as thought good, might use such previous liturgical 
service as they might think lit, and that the administration might 
take place at one time and spot, each, or again, as many as thought 
fit, using the words belonging to their own liturgical form. 

Hither of these, or some other method which might easily bo 
devised, would serve to unite those whose hearts were already pre- 
disposed, in a symbolical act of union. It was the fortune of the 
present writer to witness such an act of union performed in two 
■^fiPerent ways at Berlin, in 1857. * The first time, exactly os described 
above, iif silence, and with no words but the reading of the institu- 
tion by our Lord : the second time, by administration to the members 
of each Church in the words used by each Church, without, however, 
any previous act of consecration. It then appeared to him that the 
former method was by far the more effectual as a symbol of union. 
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The abstention of all from even the forms which they dearly 
^-alued, and their meeting on the common ground of the solemn 
narrative of Holy "Writ, seemed to carry with it the reality of their 
serious and incompatible dijSerences, and the reality also of the One 
Word of truth to which all appealed ; seemed to utter at the same 
time a confession of the fallibility of the Churches, and the infalli- 
bility of God’s Word. It might be worth considering, whether the 
recitation of the Apostles’ Creed, or, if thought better, of some 
declaration of belief made in the words of Scripture itself, might not 
form part of the act of union. 

It would be matter of further inquiry, whether under any, and if 
so, then under what circumstances, the pulpits of one Christian body 
should be opened to teachers of another. It is obvious that such 
liberty, though it may seem a legitimate corollary from what lias 
gone before, would require the most jealous guarding and watching. 
It must be strictly confined to its exceptional character, and never 
allowed to become customary, nor of course in any case to extend 
beyond exhortation from the pulpit. In the Church of Hugland, the 
morning sermon is so strictly bound into the Liturgy, as to form part 
of the Communion office. For this reason, even were the above- 
mentioned license given, the morning should be exempted, and reserved 
without exception for her own ordained ministers. It will arise to 
* every mind, but is necessary to be stated, as supplementar}’^ to any 
such proposal, that for eveiy case, as it arises, special license, j»ro hdc 
vice, should be required from the bishop of the diocese, with whom 
it would rest to obtain such satisfactory proofs of soundness in doc- 
trine, and! such undertaking to respect the differences between the 
Churches, as he might think necessary or expedient.* Probably any 
such admission might be found in pinctice imdesirable. But it may not 
be amiss to have at least indicated a desire that it should be in some 
cases given. I have read Nonconformist sonnons, which have begotten 
in me the wish that they could have been delivered to our congre- 
gations, and could have served both to stimulate our somewhat languid 
preaching, and to set us an example of earnest, and at the same time 
careful thought. The practice would not be altogether a new one, 
even in our own times. I have understood that Mr. Venn and Mr. 
Simeon were in the habit of preaching in the pulpits of the Established 
Church of Scotland ; and the present writer knows of two. occasions 
on which the offer of the parish pulpit in Scotland has been mode to, 
though it was not accepted by, a minister of the Church of England. 

But it may be well to conclude with an indication of “a course 
already and easily practicable. The manifestation of private social 

* It will be of coi'jnse understood, bnt may be stated for fear of mistake, that incom- 
patibility of doctrine, ns in the case of the Unitarian, would of necessity prove a ban to 
such'admission. 
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sympathy is in every one’s power. It is in every one’s power also, 
to lay aside all those disparaging epithets and insinuations which un- 
fortunately are now so plentifully cast about in the discourse of Church- 
men with reference to Dissenters. It is also in every one’s power to 
banish denominational jealousies in commercial dealings. Of course 
those of the clergy who do these acts of Christian justice, or any of 
them, must make up their minds tb incur the bitterest obloquy at 
the hands of the exclusive High Church party. The agents and the 
journals of that, as of every other extreme party, are perfectly un- 
scrupulous, and -will not hesitate to call in question their Churchman- 
ship and their soundness in the faith. There is nothing in the .eyes 
of that party more unpardonable than the following out, with regard 
to non-cpiscopal Christian communities, of the principles of the 
Church of England. They are well aware how entirely they them- 
selves arc in opposition to those principles. They know that the 
Church of England has again and again, by her Convocations, 
accorded to those bodies the name of Churches ; and that the best 
and most approved of her writers have declared Episcopacy to be 
not essential to the being of a Church.* Knowing these things, and 
keeping them in the background, they trust to being able to bluster 
down those who are more consistent Churchmen than themselves. 

But it is at length, we believe, beginning to be felt, that bluster is 
not proof ; and that the advocates of common fairness, and of Christian 
charity, ought to be granted a hearing. In this belief we have ven- 
tured to put together the foregoing remarks. It seemed to us that, 
while to the superficial observer the Church of England is casting off 
her mooringps, and drifting bock to Romanism, there is in the hearts 
of the groat mass of her children the earnest wish to make her faster 
than ever to the Rock which has for three centuries held her safe. 
We Churchmen yearn, as much as any can, for the union of Christen- 
dom ; but we wiU not seek it by reaching out the hand to distant 
Churches, while we are fostering disunion at home. When we can 
say to them, “ Look once more at the sects into which you charge xis 
with being split ; behold them, while maintaining the differences 
incident to freedom of thought, cemented together by the unity of 
the Spirit of our common Master — when we can challenge them 
to witness our success in having reconciled the rights of conscience 
with the mind that was in Christ, — then also we may say to them, 
“ Unite with us, be followers of us.” Then, it may be, some of them 
on their side may be given to reply, ** We will go with them, for God 
is with them of a truth.” 

Henry Alford. 

^ Some of the most remarkable of these testimonies may be found cited in the telling 
and authoritative reply of the Archbishop of Armagh to Archdeacon Denison, inserted 
in the Guardian of January 1, 1868, 
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tpHE traditional John Bull is a wcll-fcd animal. From the days 
J- of Gilray to our contemporary Punch, his typical representative 
is a stout, well-to-do farmer or grazier. And if this bo meant to 
denote that many classes of the conununity have enough and to spare, 
it is no doubt so far true. But if we suppose that there are not largo 
masses of the people habitually and thoroughly under-fed, wo make 
a great mistake. Long suspected, this fact has of late years been 
demonstrated by searching inquiry, and can no longer bo questioned. 

In the year 1863, the Lords of the Privy Council, acting under 
the powers which they possess os guardians of the public health, 
directed a medical inquiry into the food of the poorer labouring 
classes, and the result appears in one of those Blue Books in which 
Mr. Simon, their medical officer, annually makes his report to their 
lordships on the subject of health and disease. And here we pause 
for a moment, just to say that these Blue Books (now extending over 
nine years) ought to be better known than they are. They contain 
a great mass of infbrmation, in a fairly readable form, on many topics 
which closely affect the national welfare, and which are, or ought 
to be, attractive to all who take an intelligent interest in the wcU- 
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being of the people at large. Coming from high authority, they 
place the reader, so to speak, at the fountain-head of knowledge on 
many social questions about which very ignorant and mistaken 
notions are apt to prevail. It might not bo amiss to endeavour to 
introduce some sketch of their leading contents in a popular form 
to general readers. 

But wo must return at present to our immediate subject. Mr. 
Simon, in summing up the result of the inquiry to which we have 
referred, takes a certain standard (derived from experience obtained 
during the cotton famine) as the minimum by which “ starvation- 
diseases ” can be averted. This standard is, that an average woman’s 
daily food ought to contain at least 3,900 grains of carbon, with 
180 grains of nitrogen, and an average man’s daily food at least 
4,300 grains of carbon, with 200 grains of nitrogen.* He then 
gives a table representing the actual weekly consumption of food 
by various classes of in-door operatives, into whose circmnstances 
examination was actually made, viz., silk-weavers, needlewomen, 
kid-glovers, shoemakers, and stocking-weavers, the result of which 
is, that “ in only one of the examined classes ” (the shoemakers) 

“ did the average nitrogen supply just exceed, while in another ” 
(the stocking- weavers) “ it nearly reached, the estimated standard 
of bare sufficiency, and that in two classes there was defect — in 
one a very large defect — of both nitrogen and carbon.” Our readers 
will hear with regret, though probably not with surprise, that the 
most poorly-fed class of all wore the needlewomen. 

Pursuing the like inquiries in rural districts, Mr. Simon tells 
us that — 

“As regards the examined families of the agricultural population, it ap- 
pcai'ed that more than a fifth were with less thpu the estimated sufficiency of 
carbonaceous food, that more than one-third were with loss than the esti- 
mated sufficiency of uiti'ogeuous food, and that in three coimties (Berkshire, 
Oxfordshire, and Somersetshire) insufficiency of nitrogenous food w'as the 
average local diet.” 

The some authority reminds us that as food is the first necessary 
of life, a spare diet tells a tale of many other privations. Clothing 
and fuel will be scanty ; dwelling space will have been stinted to the 
degree of overcrowding ; household furniture will have been parted 
with ; and a thoxisand other sufferings will have been endured, in order 
to find tho means of keeping body and soul together by the purchase 
of nourishment. On the whole, he says, “ There must, I feel assured, 
be mucl^ direct causation of ill-health, and tho associated causes of 
disease must be greatly strengthened by it in their hurtfulness.*^ 

* For Budb of our readers as bavo no previous acquaintance with the aubjoct, It may 
bo wdl to mention that carbon is the material wh^ce animal heat is derived, and that 
nitrogen supplies the flosh-forming substance, both being essential to lifb. 
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Other medical men have written .yet more strongly. Dr. Brown, 
of Sunderland, in a work on “The Food of tho People,** speaks of the 
result of his own medical experience among the poor as showing 
“ the diminishing power of Englishwomen to suckle their oflfepring; ’* 
and in treating of the unhealthiness of constitution which results 
from under-feeding, he says, “It is transmissible from sire to son, 
and is the great instrument in producing that deterioration of a 
race which is the concomitant and cause of the decay of states.” — 
(p. 10.) Not only a great mortality at early ages, but softened and 
yielding bones, distorted spines, and feeble limbs in those who survive, 
are enumerated by this author as the consequence of deficient nourish- 
ment. The seed (he says) is thereby sown of tubercles in the lungs 
— the deadly foe of youth in this climate, or of swollen glands in 
the neck and abdomen. Well, therefore, may Dr. Lankostcr say, 
in his lectures “ On Food,” “ The question of food lies at the founda- 
tion of all other questions. There is no mind, no work, no health, 
no life, without food; and just as wc are fed defectively or im- 
properly are our frames developed in a way imfittcd to secure that 
greatest of earthly blessings — a sound mind in a sound body.*’ 

These things speak for themselves. No one can help feeling that 
their voice is a very serious one. Moved by these considerations, 
the Society of Arts, at the close of the year 1866, appointed a 
Committee — 

“ To inquire and report respecting tho food of the people, especially, but 
not exclusively, the working classes of the people ; and that, having regard 
to the publications of the Privy Council and other documents, which illus- 
tiute the defective amoimt of nutritious food available for the population at 
large, the said Committee do repoi't respecting the resomcos which ore, or 
might be rendered, available for the production, importation, and prcseivation 
of substances suitable for fodd, and for improving tho methods of cooking in 
use among the working classes.” 

Over this Committee the Right Hon. H. A. Bruce, M.P., was chosen 
to preside ; and several members of Parliament, and other gentlemen 
of influence, consented to join it, and to take part in its labours. 
It entered upon its work early in 1867, and its proceedings were from 
fimA to time published in the Journal of the Society during last 
spring. When the session of the Society of Arts was about to close 
at the end of the season, the Committee presented a Report, stating 
the amount of progress which they had made, and asking leave to 
sit again. They were accordingly re-appointed by the Council of tho 
Society, and have resumed their inquiries with much vigoilr. 

For the purpose of this paper, we shall draw our matmals partly 
ficom the first Report of the Committee, partly from the published 
evidence which they have t^en and partly from other sources. 
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It is of course obvious, from the terms of the resolution luidor 
which the Committee were appointed, that many lines were open 
to them, and that many subjects required to be considered. In point 
of fact, they have entered more or less on several of the points which 
that resolution mentions.* To follow their steps in all these directions 
would extend this paper to too great a length, and would, moreover, 
tend to make it too multifarious. "We propose, therefore, at the 
present moment to confine ourselves to one subject — ^that of increasing 
the supply of nutritious food in this country. No sooner did this 
subject come before the Committee than they instinctively looked to 
the vast herds of South America and Australia. Was it possible in 
this nineteenth century, with all its scientific discoveries, and all its 
ingenuity in turning them to practical use, that on the shores of the 
river La Plata, and in the prairies of our own Australian colonies, 
there should bo untold herds of wild cattle slaughtered simply for 
hides and tallow, while here in England a labouring population was 
in want of animal food ? 

The paradox seems startling enough ; yet it must be confessed that 
the problem of bringing the flesh of these roving herds to fill English 
mouths has not hitherto been clearly or indisputably solved. Indi- 
cations there are, and not a few, that some way is making towards 
the solution of it. Public attention is being more and more directed 
to it ; commercial enterprise begins to see that there is a prospect of 
success and profit in that field ; scientific men arc addressing them- 
selves to overcome the physical impediments ; and, on the whole, it 
may fairly be hoped that wo are on the eve of a great supers. Our 
present endeavour will be to bring our readers up to the actual 
position of affairs at this moment, in order that they may follow with 
greater intelligence any subsequent discoveries or improvements. 

We shall not need to say much of “ charqu^,” or jerked beef. It 
is a very rough preparation of salted meat, not likely to be extensively 
used by any class of consumeo's among ourselves, though it is the 
staple food of the negroes in South America. - It can be imported 
thence easily enough, but it is worth little when we have got it. A 
hotter article is offered by Mr. Morgan’s process. This consists in 
forcibly injecting the arterial system of the animal through the heart, 
immediately after death, with brine ; and the effect appears to be to 
produce a fair quality of meat, well preserved by the saline fluid. 
A good .deal of this beef has arrived in this oormtry. After all, how- 
ever, it ij|^ salted meat, not fresh ; and on this ground it cannot be 
admitted'^ a complete solution of our difllculties. 

We pass on, therefore, to Liebig’s Extractum Oamis. By this the 

* As, fi)r instance, the supply of milk and its adulterations — the adulteratioii of other 
kinds of food— the existing distribution of food — the market question, &c. 
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meat is not preserved whole, but reduced to a kind of essence. The 
method employed is to tear the carcass to pulp by means of iron 
rollers, and then to throw this pulp into a vat with water, whore it is 
allowed to steam for an hour. It is then passed into a reservoir, from 
which the liquid of the meat is permitted to ooze into another vessel ; 
the fat is carefully taken oflF, and the pure pTf-vy subsequently put 
into open vats supplied with steam-pipes, and with bellows on the 
surface, which help evaporation ; finally, it is filtered and drawn off. 
Wo all know that this, and the almost identical preparation made in 
Aristralia by Messrs. Tooth, are now largely imported into and sold 
in this country in small pots, containing a reddish, partially-hardened 
substance. But it appears clear, upon the Avhole, that they cannot, 
either of them, bo relied on a.s an article of constant diet . 

The chemical components of Iho flesh of animals used for food are 
very various ; but the most important nutritious principle — ^that 
which goes to build up the muscles of the man who live.s on it, tho 
albumen or fibrin — is insoluble in hot water, and is, in consequence, 
left behind by all .such procc.s.*!es as those of Idebig. ]Many consti- 
tuents that have their use are, no doubt, contained in tho Extriustum 
Carnis, which closely resembles beef-tea ; but then, beef-tea, though 
suitable for a sick person, whoso nervou.s power is low, and for whom 
it is requisite to supply a stimulant, without tasking tho digestion or 
loading the system, gives very little nourishment. In other wonls, 
it does not contain the great materials for repairing tho waste that is 
hourly going on in flic human frame, and for making now tissue. 
To a certain extent this deficiency might bo supplitxl by tlio use of 
pea.s, beans, and otlicr vegetables containing a largo amount of albu- 
men ; but this presupposes that such vegetables aro easily attainable, 
and can be well and thoroughly cooked. And at best the substitute 
thus obtained will be but a make-shift, for a larger quantity must 
be eaten, and what is oaten will not be so easily digested and 
assimilated.* While, therefore, something may hero and there bo 
accomplished in this way in soup-kitchens, &c., the groat superiority 
of tho form in which albumen is present in tho flesh of animals to 
that in which it is found in vegetable 8tructiire.s, renders it impossible 
so to deal with the Kxtractura Camis as to make it a general food for 
the people at large. Its uses will be more for hospitals and tho sick 
generally, and for soups for those who are not obliged to make soup 
their whole diet, but take solid meat besides. 

But it may be asked. Is there no plan by ndiidbi the albumen can 
be preserved in the makitfg of concentrated meats P We answer 
thatrthis can certainly be done, and is done in Dr, Hassall’s Flour of 
Meat, and in other like preparations. But we escape one difficulty 
* See evidence of Dr. Thndichum, Soc. Arts Jonr., HorOh 8, 1867. 
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only to fall into another. Wo have now got the nutritious principle, 
but we have lost the incorruptibility of the substance prepared ; for 
it is the albumen which tends so rapidly to decay in animal bodies 
after death. Do without the albumen, and you get an extractmn 
which will keep admirably, but is of small value for nutrition ; I’e- 
tain the albumen, and you have a preparation highly nutritious, but 
which cannot bo preserved for any great length of time except under 
favourable circumstances, and bv a considerable amount of care. Thus 
far, then, we have not solved the problem before us of bringing the 
meat of South America and Australia to England. 

A plan of an cntiTOly different kind has been suggested by Pro- 
fessor Redwood. Tlis patent contcmidates the preservation of the 
meat as it is (the bone only being removed) by immersing it in 
molted paraffin. This concentrates the juices of the meat and expels 
the air, and an external coating of paraffin being added, the process 
is complete. This plan, however, has not hitherto proved very suc- 
cessful. The great heat used appears to dry up the meat, and make 
it less palatable and less nutritious. 

Another method has been proposed by Messrs. Paris and Sloper, 
Avho seek to preserve meat in air-tight oases, by filling the cases with 
a gas Avhich retards decomposition, and which would appear to be 
binoxide of nitrogen. A certain amount of success has apparently 
attended this scheme ; but it has not been carried out on any large 
scale, and the extreme nicety of the operation would render it difficult 
to practise withc^it occasional failure. * 

A simpler, or at all events a better understood, procedure, and one 
which has already found some degree of favour in the English market, 
is that of the Australian Meat Conijiany, whose London agent is Mr. 
M'Call, of Houndsditch. The process followed by this company does 
not materially differ from that which has been long in use for making 
preserved meats. The meat, which is free from bone, is placed in a tin, 
and the tin set in a bath of chloride of calcium, which boils at a very 
high temperature. The steam thus generated from the meat expels the 
air, and the tin being suddenly and hermetically closed, the meat is 
kept in a vacuum. The sign that this has been satisfactorily accom- 
plished usually is, that a slight depression is observable in the ends of 
the tin, the effect of the pressure of the external atmosphere. Upon 
being opened, the meat is found to be fresh and good, and none the 
Averse for its voyage from Australia. The heat which has been 
applied to it has had tho effect of cooking it, and it nearly resembles 
stewed beef — ^imsalted of course. It may bo eaten, therefore, at 
once cold, or it may be made warm and served up with vegetables, 
&c. The defect is that it looks and tastes as if somewhat overdone. 
Professor Taylor, in his evidence on the subject, when he favoured 
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the Commitico of the Society of Arts with his attendance, suggest od 
that though a very high degree of heat was necessary in order 
thoroughly to expel the air, yet that it was not needful to contimie 
this high temperature for any lengthened time, lie thought that 
by shortening the period of extreme heat, the meat would be less 
overdone, more palatable, and more nutritious. He also objected to 
the quantity of fat sent over in the tins, which tended to make the 
use of the meat less economical than it would otherwise be.* These 
observations were communicated to Mr. McCall, and a fresh cou> 
signment has recently arrived from Australia, in which Professor 
Taylor’s advice appears to some extent to have been followed, to the 
improvement of the meat. In their Report, tho Committee speak of 
this as “ the only plan by which they have ns yet found that un- 
salted meat in a solid eatable condition has been largely imported.” 

It must be observed, however, that oven if larger expci'iencc should 
conclusively prove the method in question to bo practicable and 
u^ful, there is another element of the subject which must iiol be 
disregarded. Good preserving will keep moat good, but it will not 
make it good. The animal when killed must be in good condititm, or 
the flesh will not be eatable either when put into the tin, or wlieu 
taken out of it. This is a material consideration. On the shores of the 
river I^a Plata the vast hcixls roam at largo over the prairies, and, 
when the time for slaughtering comes, arc driven in by horsemen, 
after an exciting chase, many miles to the spot where they arc to be 
skilled. The result is not only that the beast has never been fattened 
or in any way prepared for being usetl as footl, but that it. is killofl 
in a fevered state, which renders its flesh unwholesome. If there is 
to be any attempt to send meat from South America, both these 
evils will have to be corrected. Stock-farming must be taken up 
with zeal and diligence, and the animals so fed as to be fit for the 
table; and when killed, it must be under proper circumstances, and 
not in hot blood, f In Australia they manage these matters some- 
what better, but even there it is probable that more attention will 
have to be paid to breeding and fattening cattle, if we arc to have 
preserved beef sent homo in really prime condition. 

We have not yet exhausted the list of schemes proposed. Pro- 
fessor Gamgee has a method which is thus described : — The animals 
are killed by inhaling carbonic oxide, bled as usual, and then placed 
in air-tight cases with charcoal charged with sulphurous acid. After 
a time the cases are exhausted, and then fiUed with carbonic oxide. 
Finally, the carcasses are removed and hung up to dry, anft will, it is 
said, keep for many weeks. On th% the Committee declined to 

* It is offered for sale in Iwr. ib. without any bone. 

> f Xo Engliah buteb^ would ever kill cattle off the drift,” aa it is termod. lltcgr 
^ynmt rest for twezity-fonr hours or so after being driven in before they are slaughtered. 
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express a positive opinion, thougli they witnessed some experiments 
and went into the subject with care. They thought “ further and 
more lengthened trials would be desirable.*’ 

Since last summer, when the Committee presented Iheir report, 
several new schemes have been brought forward: of these, though 
no judgment has yet been passed upon them, it is on many accounts 
desirable to say senneth^g. 

One of these is brought forward by Dr. Medlbck, who treats the 
meat to be preserved with bisulphite of lime. If a single joint is 
in question, it suffices to steep it in the solution ; if a whole carcass 
is imder treatment, it should be injected with the bisulphite in the 
some manner as brine is injected in Morgan’s process, described in 
the early part of this paper. The efficient agent is sulphurous acid 
gas, and the bisulphite of lime is merely used as being a convenient 
way of applying it. It is positively stated that no unpleasant taste 
is perceptible in the food so treated, while the extent to which 
decomposition is arrested is very remarkable. Dr. Mcdlock told the 
Committee that some turkeys and joints of lamb prepared with this 
process were sent to him from Canada during very hot weather, 
and though they were six weeks in coming, they arrived sweet and 
good. And many cases arc said to have occurred in which London 
butchers have been able to keep beef and mutton in sultry weather 
by means of the bisulphite, when it must otherwise have become 
uneatable. Whether this method would effectually preserve meat 
during its transit from South America or Australia cannot, of course,* 
be positively determined until the experiment has been actually 
made. But on the small scale in which it has been tried, the results 
have certainly been favourable. 

The Society of Arts is at this moment conducting some very care- 
ful experiments in order to test the value of Dr. Medlock’s plan, 
but sufficient time has not yet elapsed to justify their pronouncing 
any definite opinion.* 

Another scheme, which, though the latest in the field, demands, 
and will assuredly receive, careful investigation, is that of “ the 
New South Wales Ice Company.” It consists in the application of 

* In case ear retulers like to make a trial for tkemselves, we subjoin Dr. Medlock’s 
Mcipe: — 

“ Take a tea-cupful of ‘ Mcdlock and Bailey’s Patent Bisulphite of Lime Solution,’ 
a dessert-spoonful of common salt, and about a quart of cold water, mixing the same 
in a basin. Dip the meat in this mixture for a few minutes, taking care with the end 
of a doth ft wet it ail over ; then hang the joint up as usual. A dip night and morn- 
ing will ensure its keeping sweet for any length of time. If the weather is unusually 
hot, a cloth soaked in the same solution may be wrapped round it with advantage. 
When required for cooking, lay it in cold water for a few minutes, and then dry it 
thoroughly with a doth.” . 
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iutens© cold, so that tlic meat is preserved by being fm<‘n. TIm- 
principle on which this scheme relies is, that when certain g ist's have 
been forced to pass into a liquid state by the applicutioti of gn;at 
pressui’e, and are tlieii xiUowetl to i*eassumo their gast'ous lonn, they 
atworb in so doing a vast amount tif heat. A cylindrical t essel con- 
taimnir the meat is placed within another larger cylinder, so that 
tborv 18 u .space between them. Into this space the liqviotied gas 
( which, in this ca«^ is ammonia) is introdutied, and is then permitte<l 
Httddssily to veiara to the gaseous condition, thus carrying off tbo 
Imm^ and intense eokl auronnd and in the vessel in which 

tlmmesi^ lii|> lins^ihiery used, is not very oompilioated, and it is 
^1^^ whhdi bring us the Austmdiaa meat shall be 
'1^ ftas meant the meat trill be omitinnally k^t as 
i m inM t , even ia pamiag throagfa the tropics. 8o 
flMFatVfMgflMknaate ImtHi bsen dbeudy made in Aiwiralia^'anicccss is 
HftiliA M bav» atlMBded them. The Sidney UmOd of September 
mMMt tiiiit 

' **lllaiil ixieaarvs d in a perfeetfy fresh and nncooked state for months has 
hosn paitaWff ef at the tabic of the iloveraor, at the dabs, and in imuiy 
inivate bonsaa, and in idl instaoees thus preserved has mot with osquulifiud 
approval. It hi, moreover, a remarkable fact that meat thus kept frozen 
neither Ioms flavour nor becomes putrescent immediately upon its thawing, 
aa does preserved in ice, or frozen in the open air. On the contrary, 
it has been fornid that meat thus preserv'ed, when enddenly released from 
the reprigerating influence to which it has been snlyected, will keep as long 
m when obt^ed fresh from the hatcher.” 

Our readers now know most of what ba.s been doing with a view 
to render it feasible* to supply our own dearth of animal food by 
importation irom distant countries. That something mifsi be done, 
if possible,, is clear, if wo are to maintaiu our national bealtb and 
strength at a high pitch : that something /r/Vt be done is highly pn>- 
bable, when we consider the talent which is devoted to the subject 
both here and abroad, and the direct pecuniary advantage whicb 
will wait upon success. We may be allowed to add the hope that 
the blessing of Providence will crown attempts which will have for 
their result the benefit of so large a number of our poorer oountiy- 
mon. 

We might now go a step further, and give some account of the 
inquiries made by the Committee into the subject of fish . as a partial 
substitute for meat. This, however, would deservo a paper to itself. 

It would embrace the singular undertaking which is Agoing forward 
in the mud of Hayling Island for breeding and multiplying oysters, 
in order to replenish our ancient oyster-beds, which have become 
impoverished. It would enter also into the question of employing 
improved means of deep-sea fishing — ^such as stronger gear and 
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larger vessels, propelled perhaps by steam, and able to keep the sea 
in all weathers, and thus to render the take of fish less irregular than 
at present, and the price consequently cheaper and more uniform. 
And in (‘.onnection herewith we shoidd have to say something of a 
suggestion made by the Royal Fishery Commissioners, and warmly 
endorsed by the Society of Arts, in favour of a Fishery Exhibition, 
such as has taken place at the Hague, at Vienna, at Arcachon, and 
Jioulogne, and elsewhere abroad. Such an exhibitioi> would com- 
prise more than one aquarium for sea and river fish, models of boats, 
nets, lines, and all appliances for fishing, together with some repre- 
sentations of the dresses, habits, &c., of fishermen in different 
countries. It might probably be made very attractive to the public 
at large, and would have the effect of directing attention to the suh* 
ject, and increasing the inclination of capitalists to invest their 
funds in fishing enterprises. It is possible that it might do some- 
thing towards removing the mist of uncertainty and perplexity 
which seems so provokingly to hang over a tempting field — ^the 
resuscitation and improvement of the Irish fisheries. Into all this, 
however, we have no space now left to enter. We must turn to one 
more point, which is of general interest, and then conclude. 

Bread is the staff of life. Can we increase this all-important 
support of mankind ? 

It is said that there is room to do so, and that, too, without the 
addition of a single grain of wheat to our present supply. The 
answer to this apparent riddle is, that we may get more bread out o£ 
our wheat than we have hitherto done. M. Meigo Mouri^s, of Paris, 
has discovered a plan which is actually in work at the Boulangerie 
Scipion in that city, whe^Peby a part of the grain usually employed 
as food for animals seems convertible to the use of mankind. Ad- 
hering to the principle on which we have proceeded throughout in this 
paper, of giving a simple and popular view of the subject, and not 
entering into technical or scientific details, we shall shortly state 
that a grain of wheat, when opened and examined by the microscope, 
consists of an internal white mass, which is surrounded first by two 
layers, one outside of the other, and then by the three external 
skins which together constitute the husk. These three outermost skins 
are of the same character as the straw, and have no nutritious value. 
Hitherto white bread seems to have been made from the central 
granules alone, or mixed with the material of the layer immediately 
surrounding them. The second layer has always gone with the 
three outfer skins, under the name of bran, and has either been given 
to animals, or used for making brown bread, for which latter pur- 
pose the whole grain, including the husk, is employed. It was 
always known that the layer so put aside with the husk contained a 
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large portion of niti*ogeiious substance, and therefore of the olemonts 
of nutrition ; in this respect, indeed, it decidedly excels t Uo central 
part of the grain. But it was not found possible to use it without 
the result being to produce what in colour, taste, and properties 
was essentially brown bread. It is now stated that this was 
chiefly owing to the fact that the layer in question is in contact 
with a membrane containing a substance called ♦' cerealine,” which 
gives rise to a special fermentation, during the process of baking, 
and produces the characteristics of brown bread. By an ingenious 
mode of sifting, combined with ventilation, the particles of this 
membrane in the ground com are winnowed out, and the whole of 
what we have called the second or outer of the two internal layers 
becomes available for the bread. The loaves into which it enters 
have, it is admitted, a slightly yellowish tingo as compared with 
the best white flour, but for aU essential purposes they are white, 
not brown bread. Tho layer in question is estimated by M. Meige 
Mouri^s as 22 per cent, of the whole, the inner portion of the grain 
being called 70 per cent., and the useless husk 8 per cent. So large 
a saving, therefore, as 22 per cent, in the grain is surely well worth 
looking after ; and when we remember that tho layer in question is 
singularly rich in nitrogen, we ought perhaps to estimate the result 
for the purpose of nutrition somewhat more highly still. What is 
now required is that this process should be made generally known 
in this country', and that if possible our own millers should be 
.induced to give it a practical trial.* 

Our object in tho foregoing pages has been to make known to 
general readers the ♦broad outlines of a topic in which all right- 
minded men must feel some interest. To do something towards 
enabling public opinion to take up the question is of itself to make 
a step towards its happy solution. We have studiously avoided 
details ; those who desire them can* readily consult the Journal of 
the Society of ArU, where they stand recorded at length. They 
would only have deterred those readers whose attention we have 
been seeking to obtain. Tho matter in hand, indeed, has no direct 
political or theological interest. It cannot yield an election cry, 
nor turn into a party watchword. Fenianism, trades’ unions, 
Abyssinia, the Irish Church, ritualism, the results of the Reform 
Bill, these may in turn elbow from men’s minds so tame a subject 
as the food of the people. But we would respectfully suggest, even 
to the most ardent of politicians, that men must live before they can 
debate ; that to be able to argue, they must eat. ' ' . ' 

BBMJAMm Shaw. 

* For a more exact account of it, see Journal of ike Sockty ofArtt, Januuy 3rd, 1868, 
p. 104. 
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F or tho last two liundrcd years the name of Thomas Ilohhes has 
been a name of terror to the religious world. Sceptic, deist, 
atheist, infidel, monster, are the epithets that have been generally 
bestowed iipon him. When a man familiar with Hobbes’ evil 
reputation comes for the first time to his works, there is a feeling 
of perplexity and wonder how one who has so clearly and fully 
enunciated his faith in God and the Christian revelation should 
ever howo been accused of unbelief in any form. Not only is Hobbes 
a professed believer in Christianity, but in the most orthodox form 
of it, — an upholder of the royal supremacy, an Episcopalian of the 
most unblemished type, a Christian who receive4 the mysteries of the 
faith as matters of faith, in no way within the province of reason ; 
one who, if in any sense he can be called a rationalist or a free- 
thinker, certainly arrived at conclusions entirely opposed both to 
rationalism 'and free- thinking. 

The first solution which offers itself is tlie supposition that Hobbes 
did not write sincerely — ^that under pretence of defending revelation 
he took every opportunity of raising doubts concerning it. This 
stipposition is untenable. We do not know what any man believed 
if wo do not know what Thomas Hobbes believed. If we doubt his 
sincerity, we may as well doubt the sincerity of any man who ever 
professed to be a Christian. Hobbes may be extravagant or 
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eeeimtne ; bo raojr even be imeonoilable with bimBelf, or what is 
more probable, nut always undMUtood ; but there is no reason for 
BuppfMmg Mm inaincore. It is strange, indeed, that Hobbes should 
o^er have been misunderstood. No writer k so euieful of definition, 
and no autoor of that century has been so much praised for the 
elegtince, vigiwr, and dearness of his language. There is, besides, 
111 llobbi's a coiiiploteiiesa of system. his ideas depend on each 
oibor. Ills inaiUeuiatics tit into his physics, his physics into his 
politics, his politics into his religion. Isolated, his sentences are 
startling, and sometimes contradictory, but taken in ihoir proper 
relations they cun all generally be reduced to one connected whole. 

Were Wo to begin at the beginning, we should start with an 
account of Hobbes’ doctrine of motion, to which he traced the 
origin of all life uud existence. It ivil), however, suit our purpose 
better to go at oucc to his politics, for liis religious doctrines are 
inseparably connected with his theory of civil government. Though 
he starts as a phj-sical inquirer, and ends as an cxjxmiidcr of 
Christianity, his political creed is the centre around which all 
gathers — the pillar on which all rests. Hobbes lived in the ago of 
expeiimentolists. He was ooutemporarv with Bacon. Galileo hu<l 
just discovered that the earth moves ; Harvey that the blood circu- 
lates. The attention of all philosophers was turned to the extoi'nul 
world. Hobbes also lived in an age of strifes. The peojilo had 
executed the sovereign. A great jiart of these strifes wore about 
religion. The bishops were driven from their secs, the clergy from 
their parishes. Those in pow'er were divided into a multitude of 
sects — some of them wild and fanatical. To Hobbes, everything in 
Church and State was in confusion. He would teach a doctrine 
that was to cure all these evils, to restore order to the kingdom, and 
bring all sects to uniformity of religion. Among the new ^icnces, 
he claimed to bo the founder of Civil Philosophy. He first embodied 
his doctrines in ** De Cive ; or. The Philosophical Elements of a 
True Citizen afterwai’ds in a more matured form in the great work 
with which his name is always associated, “ Leviathan, or thoMaiteiv 
Form, and Power of a Commonwealth, Ecclesiastical and Civil.” 

The Leviathan ” was published in 1051. It consisted of four 
parts ; — 0/ Man, Of a CommbnwcaUht Of a Christian CommoniceaUh, 
Of the Kingdom of Darkness. Man by nature is regarded as a savage. 
His desires are to preserve himself and injure his neighbour. Ho 
lives in a state of war. Every man being cqu^ to every other man, 
and all having an equal right to everything, the possession depends 
on the power of getting it. This view of human nature was very 
dark. In its relations and consequences it shocked even the most 
determined believers in the total depravity of the human race. But 
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Hobbes derived bis doctrine from actual observation. The men by 
whom be was surrounded were distrusted of eacb other. Anarchy, 
as be judged, bad gained the ascendency. In the civil wars men 
had returned to the state of nature. Hobbes saw them as children 
of wrath, hateful and hating each other. There was wanted a power 
to hinder them ex>m injuring each other ; a power both to teach 
what is right, and to compel the performance of it. This power is 
the Commonwealth, represented by the Leviathan,** to which no 
power on earth can bo compared. It restrains the natural passions 
of men,, and of warlike savages it makes peaceable and benevolent 
citizens. It is “ the mortal god to whom, under the immortal God, 
wo owe our protection and safety.’* 

This description already anticipates the reverence and submission 
that are duo to the Commonwealth. The sovereign has absolute 
authority. Ho is God’s vicar on earth. The doctrine of the Divine 
right of kings was in high favour with the followers of the Stuarts. 
Hobbes was sincerely attached to the royal cause. The Pxiritans, who 
expelled the reigning family, may have been lovers of order and 
government as well as the Iloyalists ; and perhaps, with their apparent 
anarchy, better friends to a genuine commonwealth ; but they had 
to light for justice with bold words and sharp swords. Hobbes, who 
was by nature a coward, would have had them yield implicit obedience 
to the lawful sovereign, the representative of order, and, as he said, 
the divinely-appointed ruler. The sovereign being to the people in 
the place of God, must be absolute. Ho cannot injure his subjects, 
for his acts are their acts. He cannot act unjustly towards them, 
for they hold their property conjointly with him. It belongs to the 
king as well as to them. His laws constitute just and unjust. The 
people cannot change the form of government. As the sovereign 
cannot break faith with them, his royal power cannot be forfeited ; 
nor can he be punished by his subjects. He is to make peace and 
war, to choose his own councillors, to deci’ee what opinions and doc- 
trines are to be taught, and to be the judge of all controversies. From 
the historical fact that Hobbes took the side of the Royalists, it has 
been generally concluded that he said all these things about the 
sovereign power to show the enormities of those who had executed 
the king and usurped the government. This is more than probably 
true ; yet Hobbes* earliest adversaries were the Royalists, and his last 
and best friends are the liberal politicians of the present day.* In 
extravagant expression of his political creed he outdid the first, and 
yet they "histinctively hated him. So fax as words go, he has con- 

• Tho comploto works of Hobbes were reprinted by Sir William Moleswortb at tbo 

suggestion of Mr. Grote. There is a very able article on Hobbes in tho Weatmituler 
Bevieu) for April, 1867. 
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demned without an atom of reservation all that is dear to the last ; 
and yet they revere his memory ns that of one who helped forwaid 
the cause of hmuan progress, and did something for the science of 
right government. No one has yet tried to explain this singular fact. 
But do wo not find the explanation in what has been already said, 
that llobbes, token in isolated parts or passages, is not the same as 
Hobbes in his entire system P His Commonwealth was the assertion 
of principles wider and deeper than the vindication of the Stuarts. 
It was the assertion of the divinity of order, of the majesty of law, 
of the necessity that kings should rule in equity, and that subjects 
should obey righteous governors. It would bo easy to quote many 
passages from the “Leviathan” which seem to oppose this interpreta- 
tion, but there are many things that confirm it. The Commonwealth 
of which Hobbes disciisscd was avowedly Ulcttl. It had nowhere been 
realized. The perfection was to be reached after many efforts and 
failures. To use his owm illustration, it was not at once that men 
learned to build houses that woiild last as long as the materials ; but 
after long experience they did succeed, and so would it be with the 
perfect Commonwealth. That Hobbes is not a mere Royalist, but a 
teacher of order, seems to be clear from what ho says of the gene- 
ration of the “ Leviathan.” The sovereign power may come by 
acqumtioHy but it may also come by institution ; indeed, this is its 
more legitimate form. Men constitute themselves into a common- 
w'ealth for their mutual benefit ; so that those who before wore wolves 
to each other become yoih to each other. They unite for protection 
and defence. For the sake of this common good they surrender their 
individual wills, and deny themselves liberties which they had in the 
state of nature. They commit the government of themselves to the 
Commonwealth, and in virtue of the united strength given up by 
mdividudis, the “ Leviathan ” becomes the terror of their adversaries. 
This power is personated, but not necessarily, by a monarch either 
hereditary or chosen. There are several kinds of commonwealths. 
The sovereign power may be lodged in one person, in which case 
we have a monarchy. It may be committed to some chosen leaders, 
then we have an aristocracy ; or it may be retained by a popular 
assembly, and this is called government by democracy. 

But the sovereign ruler is not only absolute in things temporal ; 
the same jurisdiction extends to things spiritual. It is his duty to 
prescribe the religion of his subjects, to determine what books of 
^ripture are to be held canonical, and what is the mewing of these 
books. The Commonwealth and the Church of the nation are co- 
extensive. They are so connected as sometimes to seem identical. The 
authority of the Church is derived from the State. The bishops indeed 
say, in the beginning of their mandates, by “ Divine Providence,” 
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which is the same as by “ the grace of God ; and thus deny to 
have received their authority from the civil State, and slily slip off 
the collar of their civil subjection, contrary to the unify and defence 
of the commonwealth.” Hobbes, however, finds it diflicult to adjust 
between the authority of the civil ruler and that of th6 Church, and 
especially as ho traces the origin of ecclesiastical power to the Apostles. 
It had descended from them by imposition of hands to all who had 
been properly ordained. He says, in one place, that the prince must 
leave the mysteries of the faith to be interpreted by the clergy ; and 
ho admits that in the primitive Church the people had liberty to 
interpret the Scriptures for themselves. There were pastors from 
the beginning, but their interpretations had ’iio authority till either 
“kings wore pastors, or pastors kings.” In another place he puts 
the civil ruler midway between the clergy and the laity : “ without 
the ministerial priesthood, and yet not so merely laic as not to have 
sacerdotal jurisdiction.” But Hobbes is most consistent 'with his 
own doctrine, though not with himself, when he teaches that “ the 
king may baptize, preach, and consecrate, and do all other offices 
without the laying on of hands.” The king, he says, is king by the 
(jracc of God ; but the bishop is bishop only by the grace of the king. 

For the Presbyterians, Quakers, and other sectaries of the seven- 
teenth century, who spoke about worshipping God according to their 
conscience, and not according to the forms of the State religion, 
Hobbes liad ready the never-failing case of Korah, Dathan, and 
Abiram. They rebelled against Moses, their civil ruler, and if the 
sectaries followed their example, what could they expect but to 
“porisK in the gainsaying of Core?” Unfortunately, St. Peter had 
said something about obeying God rather than man. This, for Hobbes, 
was an awkward passage. He had no great reverence for martyrs, 
and was not likely to have become one himself for anything that he 
believed. He thinks that no one in this country would condemn 
Mahometans compelled to deny Mahomet and worship in a Christian 
church. A denial of Christ might be prejudicial to the Church. 
Yet a man may hold the faith of Christ in his heart, though he does 
not profess it before men whom ho knows will put him to death for 
the profession. If we are compelled to worship God by an image, 
though we may reckon imago worship dishonourable to the Divine 
Being, yet we are to obey. An image, indeed, limits the Infnite, 
but the responsibility rests with the ruler, and not with us. This 
doctrine, however, has another side. It is possible that the sovereign 
may command his. subjects to blaspheme God, or to abstain from 
Divine worship. In either case Hobbes declares at once thak it is 
not their duty to obey. And oven as to idol-worship obedience is 
only due to -the Sovereign so long as we have no other authority than 
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the dictates of reason, for the will of the sovereign power stands to 
us for reason. But since, both in the old and now covenants, wor- 
ship by images is expressly forbidden, we are free to disobey the 
Commonwealth when it commands what is contrary to the expressed 
"Word of God. An unlearned man in the power of an idolatrous 
king may worship an idol, and “ ho docth well, though in his heart 
he detests the idol ; yet, if he has the fortitude to suffer death rather 
than worship it, he docth better.” Yet Hobbes adds, “ If ho be a 
pastor, who, as Christ’s messenger, has undertaken to teach Christ’s 
doctrine to all nations, should lie do the same, it were not only a 
sinful scandal in respect of other men’s consciences, but a perfidious 
forsaking of his charge.” In another place he makes it part of our 
civil duty to know what are the laws and commandmenj ^ of God, 
that we may know when to give obedience to the civil authority, and 
when to the Divine ISlajcsty. It was a vice in Hobbes’ tlicory not to 
have made the sovereign infallible. It is admitted that though he 
caimot sin against his subjects, yet he can sin against God. He may 
ordain what is contrary to eternal efjuity, or to tlie revealed will of 
God. TVo must, however, obey the sovereign so long as it is possible. 
We must sacrifice manj* things for the sake of national uniformity. 
The Catholic, the Lutheran, the Calvinist, in fact all parties, should 
merge their peculiarities for the sake of order ; 3Tt there arc limits. 
We are not to give up the great essentials necessary to salvation. 
These, however, are reduced to the minimum ; in fact, to this single 
article — the belief that .femts is the Christ. 

The fourth part of “Leviathan ” cmicems the Kingdom of Darkness. 
This is the kingdom of Satan, from which the Church is ’not yet 
entirely free. The eneraj- still sows tares. We err by not under- 
standing the Scriptures, and by following tho heathen doctrines con- 
cerning demons, which are only idols or phantasies of tho brain. But 
the greatest perversion of Scriptuic is that which makes the kingdom 
of God to be the Christian Church which now is. And consequent 
on this is the claim of the Pope, or some ecclesiastical assemblies, to 
be God’s representatives in this kingdom — ^an office which is given 
only to civil sovereigns. And so tho Pope claims that Christian 
kings must receive their crowns from him, and that if they do not 
purge the kingdom of heresy they may bo deprived at his pleasure. 
From this, too, arises tho error of supposing that the pastors arc 
eUrgy, maintained, like the tribe of Levi, out of the revenues by 
Divine appointment ; and this error of supposing that they have a 
supernatural office makes thmn confound consecration with e^arution, 
so that th<^ pretend to convert bread and wine into the l^y and 
blood of a man — yea, of a God ; while by charms and incantations 
over children they profess to exorcise evil spirits, as if infants were 
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demoniacs. Of the ceremonies and dogmas of the Church of Rome 
Hobbes finds the original and counterpart in the demonology and 
vain philosophy of the Pagan world. Rut the foundation of all is 
the confounding of tho visible Church with the kingdom of God. 
Hero tho Bishop of Rome, under pretence of successor to St. Peter, 
rules over his kingdom of darkness, which Hobbes compares to the 
kingdom of the r-that is, the old wives’ fahlm in England 

concerning ghosts and spirits, and the feats they perform in the 
night. The Papacy is tho ghost of tho deceased Roman empire 
sitting crowned upon its grave. Its language is tho ghost of the old 
Roman language. The ghostly fathers walk like the fairies in 
obscurity of doctrine, in monasteries, churches, and churchyards. 
They have cathedrals, whore tliey practise their spells and' exorcisms 
like tho fairies in their enchanted castles. They take from young 
men the use of reason by certain charms, compounded of metaphy- 
sics, and miracles, and traditions, and abused Scripture, just as the 
fairies take young children out of their cradles and change them into 
natural fools or eh'es, fit only for mischief. When the fairies are 
displeased Avith anybody Ihcy send tho elves to pinch them; so do tho 
coclesiasties pinch princes by preaching sedition. Several parallels of 
this kind Hobbes draws between the Papacy and tho kingdom of the 
fairies. The last is that, like the kingdom of the fairies, the spiritual 
jHiwor of the Pope has no existence but in the fancies of ignorant people. 

“ Tt Avas not therefore,” he says, “ a A'ery difficult matter for Henry VIII. 
by his exorcisms, nor for Queen Elizabeth by hers, to cast them out. But 
Avho knows that this spirit of Home — ^uoav gone out, and walking by mis- 
sions through the dry places of China, Japan, and the Indies, that j-icld him 
little fruit — may not return, or rather an assembly of spirits Averse than he, 
enter and inhabit this clean-SAvept house, and make tho end thereof Averse 
than tho beginning ? For it in not the Homan clergy only that pretend the 
hingdoni of God to he of thin world, and thereby to hace a power therein, dis- 
tinct from that of the cml State.” 

We have already alluded to Hobbes’ general agreement with what 
is considered orthodox theology. In stating the grounds of the Chris- 
tian faith he gives full validity to the evidence from miracles and 
prophecy. Ho maintains tho necessity of supernatural eAudence for 
some things which ho says arc beyond the reach of reason ; as, that 
Jesus is the Christ, that the soul is immortal, that there are rewards 
and punishments after this life. Not content with tliis, he declares 
the incapacity of reason to judg^e concerning the attributes of God. 
He believed, with the strictest of the Puritans, that God had only 
elected to eternal life a small number of the human race, and that 
the rest were reprobate. To an objector he answered that it was 
rash to speak of what consisted or did not consist with the Divine 
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justice. God’s riglit to roign over men is not derived from His having 
ci^ted them, but from Ilis omnipotent power. He afflicts men, not 
merely because they sin, but because He wills to do it. Job’s friends 
connected his sufferings with his secret sins, but God refutes them by 
showing that Ho is the Almighty llulcr of the universe, asking, 
“ Where wast thou when I laid the foundations of the earth ? ” He 
made sometimes a sharp distinction between reason and faith, entirely 
excluding the first. The mysteries of religfion were to bo received with 
a blind faith. To use his own too expressive illustration, they should 
bo taken without examination, as a man takes bitter bat wholesome pills. 
This passage is certainly tlie most offensive of all that Hobbes has 
written. Professor Maurice saj's there is no doubt “ latent irony” in 
it. If thete is, it must be very latent. There is nothing in the con- 
nection to lead to the supposition that Hobbes did not mean what he 
said. Mr. Maurice also objects to Hobbes’ orthodox doctrine con- 
cerning faith, which is, that we believe a prophet speaks in the name 
of God simply because he says so, and thus our faith is really faith in 
men. “ If,”- says Mr. Maurice, “ our readers dissent from these last 
conclusions as much as wo do, we are boimd to say that they are not 
more the conclusions of Hobbes than those of his contemporary. 
Bishop Pearson, whom English dinnes arc taught not only to revere 
for his piety and learning, but to accept as their theological guide.” 

Notwithstanding Hobbes’ denunciation of philosophy, and the 
sharp distinction which he made between reason and faitli, he pro- 
nounces reason to be the undoubted word of God — a talent "which the 
Master has put into our hands till his coming again, and which we 
are not to fold up in the nai)kin of implicit faith. That our reiison is 
to be exercised in matters belonging to religion ho thinks evident 
from the command of Jesus to search the Scriptures. The appeal is 
made to our reason, which in itself ir"'plics that wc have the capacity 
to understand and interpret the saci-cd books. There are, indeed, 
many things in the Scriptures above our reason, but none contrary to 
it. In one place, Hobbes excludes the worship of God from those 
things which are to be kno'wn by reason ; but in another place he 
says that God declares his laws three ways : by the dictates of natural 
reason^ by revelation, by the voice of some man to tchom He has given the 
power to leorli miracles. Hence, a threefold word of God, rational, 
sensible, and prophetic, corresponding to right reason, mpemataral 
sense, and faith. Revelation, he e-vidently takes in Lord Herbert’s 
sense — ^what is revealed immediately to oneself. But as this super- 
natural revelation is exceptional, the kingdom of God therefore ^con- 
sists mainly of the natural and the -what we know by 

reason and what wo know from the Scriptures. The Bible is tho 
word of God as well as right reason, for God speaks to us in the sacred 
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books. We do not know that they are the word, but all true Chris- 
tians believe they are, and the ground of this belief is the authority 
of the Commonwealth or Church. The sovereign power has determined 
which are the canonical books. Hobbes devotes a chapter of the 
“ Leviathan ” to the Holy Scriptures, which is interesting as one of 
the first English essays on the criticism of the Bible. He brings 
forward the usual arguments from “ the five books of Moses ” to show 
that they were not written by Moses. He reckons that the Book of 
Joshiia was not written till long after the time of Joshua ; the Books 
of Judges, Ruth, Samuel, Kings, and Chronicles, not till long after 
the Captivity. The writers of the New Testament lived all in less 
than an age after Christ’s ascension, and had aU seen Christ, and 
been His disciples, excepting only St. Paul and St. Luke. Some 
time had passed before the books were collected into one volume, and 
recommended to us by the governors of the Church as the writingps of 
the persons whose names they bear. The great doctors of the Church 
did not scruple at such frauds as tended to make the people more 
pious, yet there is great reason to believe that they did not 
corrupt the Bible. Hobbes* view of inspiration might pass for 
orthodox, if it implied infallibility, which, however, it does not. 
“ All Scripture is given by inspiration of God,” he calls an evident 
metaphor to signify that “ God inclined the spirit or mind of the 
writers to write that which should be useful in teaching, reproving, 
correcting, and instructing men in the way of righteous living.” 
The holy men of old who were moved by the Holy Spirit had super- 
natural revelations. A prophet was a prolocutor — one who speaks 
from God to man. Prophecy was a temporary employment from 
God, most frequently of good men, but sometimes also of tho wicked. 
It was necessary to use natural reason to discern the true from the 
false prophets. In the Old Testament his doctrine was required 
to be conformable to what was taught by Moses, the sovereign 
prophet ; in the Now, it was to be accompanied with , the confession 
that Jesus is the Christ. The truth of any prophet’s utterance was 
always to be determined by the ruler of the people ; that is, God’s 
vicegferent on earth. Corresponding to these views of inspiration 
and prophecy, Hobbes said that when a man has wisdom and under- 
standing or affections for what is good, he has God’s Spirit within 
him. If the affections are evil, there is the presence of a bad spirit ; 
those who are thus possessed are called demoniacs. 

The doctrine of miracles taught in the “Leviathan,” without 
being unorthodox, in some respects anticipates modem criticism. 
A miracle is a siffn, a iconder, a strange work. When we know the 
cause, or when a wonderful work becomes familiar to xis, it ceases to 
be a miracle. The ignorant take many things for supernatural, 
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such as eclipses of the sun and moon. Yet there are genuine 
miracles, immediate works of Cknl, besides or beyond the ordinary 
operations in the world of nature as known to us. These miracles 
God works for an end ; that is, for the " benefit of His eM** They 
are not intended to convince the unbelieving, such as Pharaoh, or the 
men of Galilee, in whoso prcsenco Jesus tcoakl not work miracles. 
Their object was to add to the Church such as should be saved — such 
as God had elected to eternal life. Miracles mode manifest to them 
the mercy of an extraordinary ministry for their salvntmu Hobbes* 
doctrine of the Trinity is the most startling of his theological 
heresies. Person he explains by its original meaning as one who 
acts a part. God, who is always one and the same, was first repre- 
sented by Moses, then by His incarnate Son, and last of all by the 
Apostles. As represented by the Apostles, tho Holy Sp'rit by which 
they spoke is God; as represented by His Son, who is God and 
man, the Son is that God ; as represented by Moses and the High 
Priests, the Father — ^that is to say, the Father of our Lord Jesus 
Christ — is that God. Hobbes afterwards recalled this illustration 
of the Trinity, explaining that he only meant to show to such scoffers 
as liucian how God, who was one, could also be three persons. The 
explanation of the Atonement is more than usually rational. Man 
had sinned, and was liable to a penalty. God was pleased to accept a 
ransom, not however as a satisfaction for sin equivalent to the offence. 
In the Old Testament He gave pardon on the condition of offering 
sacrifices of bulls and goats. Under the new dispensation, tho sacri- 
fice of Christ has redeemed us ; “ not that the death of one man, 
though without sin, could satisfy for the offence of all men in the 
matter of justice, but in the mercy of God, who has ordained such 
sacrifices for sin as He is pleased to accept.’* 

But in Hobbes’ rationalism the most strange of all is his dis- 
bdief of an endless punishment of the wicked. After he has denied 
that we are judges of what is just with God, after he has maintained 
that God’s right over us is His omnipotence alone, and that He has 
determined, irrespective of our wills and characters, who are to be 
saved and who are not to be saved, yet on the ground of its incon- 
sistency with the mercy of God, he denies that the sufferings of the 
wicked can be never-ending. Eternal they may be in the sense of 
sufferings in the eternal world ; but though the fire be unquenchable 
and the torments everlasting, yet it cannot be inferred from Scripture 
that the persems east into the torments shall suffer eternally. On tho 
contrary, death and the grave shall be cast into the lake of fire, 
which is the second death. There will be a final restitution, and no 
more going to hades or the grave. 

He had explained angels as images in the imagination, which sig- 
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nified the presence of God in the execution of a supernatural work. 
On the same principle he explains that Satan, the Devil, and Abad- 
don do not set forth any individual person. They are not proper 
names, but appellations, and ought not to have been left untranslated, 
as they aro in the Latin and modern Bibles. What is said in the 
Scriptures concerning Hell is met^hor. It is called Hades, or the 
place where men cannot see — infemiiH, or under ground. The simple 
idea of the dark grave became, indefinitely, a bottomless pit. As 
the giants of the old world were destroyed by the deluge, hell is 
called the congregation of the giants. Job says, “ The giants groan 
imder water ; ” and Isaiah, concerning the King of Babylon, “ Hell 
is troubled to meet thee, and will displace t/ie giants for thee.” In 
allusion to the destruction of the cities of the plain, it is called the 
lake of fire. The Egyptians were in darkness when the children of 
Israel had light in their dwellings : hence the outer darkness without 
the habitation of God’s elect. Near Jerusalem was the valley of the 
children of Jlinnom, a part of which was called Tophet, where the 
old Pagans sacrificed their children to Moloch, and where the Jews 
carried Ihc “ filth and garbage ” of Jerusalem to be burnt with fire. 
From thence they called the place of the damned Gehenna, or tho 
Valley of Hinnom, the word now usually translated hell. Hobbes 
thinks that after the Bcsurrection, the real place for the punishment 
of God’s enemies will be on this earth. 

Salvation is deliverance from sin, which is all one with deliverance 
from miserj'. It is to bo secured absolutely against all evils, in- 
cluding want, sickness, and death. The kingdom of God does not 
exist now. This is but tho regeneration, or preparation for tho coming 
of the Son of Man. When Ho comes He shall bo King over all the 
earth, the true Lawgiver, the eternal Sovereign who shall give light 
and peace and joy to His people for ever and ever. We need no 
ascent to another region of the universe to realize the felicity of tho 
redeemed. Tho tabernacle of God shall be with men. Tho New 
Jerusalem, with its glorious temple, shall come dow’u from God out 
of heaven. Christ shall reign with his saints. There shall be a new 
heaven and anew earth, wherein dwelleth righteousness. The dreams, 
as we often say, of tho millcnarian wore sound reasoning to the 
sober intellect of Thomas Hobbes. 

Hobbes hung dead weights to tho wings of reason, but he laid no 
restraint on his own. Ho was willing to submit to the State, or to 
retract what he hod written, but not till he had completed the cycle 
of human thought. Had he kept within the limits he prescribed 
for others, he would never have been classed with deists and un- 
believers. After admitting that in many things Hobbes is 
undoubtedly orthodox, tho '' Leviathan ” is still a great world of 
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rational tlicology, by which we mean theology founded on reason. 
It is said at one lime Ilobbos lived in close relations with Lord 
Herbert The men vrcrc certainly very different. There could 
have been but little in common between them. Herbert was a 
Parliament man; Hobbes a loyalist. Herbert was an d priori 
philosopher ; Hobbes was essen^ally d posteriori. Ho hated meta- 
physics as he hated ghosts, devils, and darkness.* But in some 
thiugs he agreed with Herbert. He repeats that the main differ- 
ence between man and the beasts is the capacity of the former for 
religion. Like Herbert, he draws up articles of natural theology, 
and like him he gives a secondary place to that knowledge of 
religion which we have on the authority of another person. That 
there is a God he holds to be an inevitable result of the exorcise 
of reason. ^ 

“ Curiosity,” he says, “ or love of the knowledge of causes, draws on 
man from the consideration of the effect to seek the cause, and again the 
cause of that cause, till of necessity he must come to this thought^ at last, 
that there is some cause whereof there is no former cause, but is eternal ; 
which is it men call God. So that it is inipoK.siblo to make any profound 
inquiry into natural causes without being inclined thereby to believe there 
is one God eternal, though they cannot have any idea of llim in their mind 
answerable to His nature. For as a man that is born blind, hearing men 
talk of warming themselves by the fire, and being brought to warm himself 
by the same, may easily conceive and assure himself that there is somewhat 
which men call fire, and is the cause of the heat he feels, but cannot imagine 
what it is like, nor have an idea of it in his mind, such as they have that 
see it ; so also by the visible things in the Avorld, and their admirable order, 
a man may conceive there is a cause of them, which men call God, yet not 
have any idea or image of Him in his mind.” 

One of tbe chapters in the “ Leviathan ” is on the Kingdom of the 
God of Nature. In this Hobbes describes the worship of God taught 
us by the light of nature. Wc must attribute to God existence. Wo 
must speak of Him as the cause of the world, not as identical with 
it. The world being caused, cannot be eternal. Wo must regard 
Him as caring for us and loving us. We must not say that lie is 
finite ; that He has form ; or that wc have an image of Him in our 
minds. We must not ascribe parts to Him, nor limit Him by place. 
We must not say Ho moves, or that He rests, nor ascribe to Him 
passions — as repentance, anger, mercy. We should speak of Him as 
the Infinite, the Eternal, the Incomprehensible. There is but one 

* Hobbes bad a great terror of being in the dark. Ho ascribes his natural timidity 

to the circumstance of his mother being frightened by the rumour of the Spanish 
Armada. “ She gave birth,” ho says, ** to twins, myself and fear.” Bishop Atterbury, 
in a passage in his sermon on "The Terrors of Conscience,” a passage by no means credit- 
able to the bishop, represents Hobbes' natural timidity as his conscience troubling him 
for his religious principles. 
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name to signify our conception of his nature, and that is, I AM. We 
should pray to Him, and offer thanksgiving. We should always 
speak worthily of Him, and above all things keep His laws, for this is 
the greatest worship of all. 

In denying God passions and affections, Hobbes annihilates that 
personality which, from the limitatibns of our minds, we are necessi- 
tated, in a greater or less degree, to ascribe to the Divine Being. 
Tie maintained that we could have no idea of God. By this he 
meant image. All our mental images are of things finite. God is 
being infinite, which is the contrar}', or the negative, of the finite. 
God, as we conceive Him, docs not exist. It is better to acknowledge 
Him to be incomprehensible than to attempt to define His nature. 
Following this principle, Hobbes objected to all the terms by which 
wo try to express our thoughts concerning God, and the world 
which lies beyond the sensuous or finite. “ Incorporeal spirit,” 
“ immaterial substance,” “ eternal note,** and all such phrases, he 
pronounced meaningless. For the same reason he ought to have 
rejected infinite, immortal, eicrnnl, and many other terms with which 
he coidd not so easily dispense. However, he was entitled to use 
words according to his own definitions so long as he made him- 
self intelligible. But if God is not spirit incorporeal, nor substance 
immaterial, lie is the opposite of these, which is corporeal body 
or material substance. In other W’ords, God is body, or matter, or 
substance, taking these three terms as synonjonous ; nor does Hobbes 
shrink from this conclusion. Ho reasons that God must bo corporeal, 
for “whatsoever is not body is nothing. The universe consists 
of body and accidents, but in accidents there is no reality.” The 
corporeal is the only real existence. Spirit is body under another 
form — “thin, fluid, ti’ansparent, invisible.” God is a most pure, 
most simple, “ corporeal spirit.” It was objected that in this Hobbes 
identified God and the universe. The inference was denied, on the 
ground that God was the cause of the universe. 

Hobbes only intended to be a physical Investigator, but he could 
not use liis reason in the material world without danger of its 
trespassing on the domain of the spiritual. Every effort to confine 
the human mind to the phenomenal has been a failure, and every 
such effort must bo a failure to the end of time. Hobbes set aside 
the Greek philosophers with a sneer. ♦ For the Schoobnen he had 
not even that. Their phraseology ho pronounced as unintelligible 
as the subjects of which they discoursed were incomprehensible ; and 
yet he is compelled to treat of the same' subjects, and sometimes 
to adopt the terms which he pronounces meaningless. Honestly, 
if unconsciously, ho followed where reason led him. Ho was con- 
fessedly a man of limited reading. He flung it in the face of one of 
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his opponents, that if ho had read as many hooks as some people, he 
would have been as stupid as they were. He fell back on the 
resources of his own mind, and reached conclusions which seemed 
original. It does not appear to have occurred to him, nor to any 
of those who replied to him, that in teaching this doctrine of the 
consubstantiality of mind and matter, body and spirit, he w^as simply 
reviving the theologj' of the ancient Stoics. Thp identify of bofly 
and spirit, the division of the all of being into God and the universe, 
was but an enunciation of the one sxibstance of Spinoza, the nuiure 
prodminy and nature produced. Hobbes reached his conclusion by 
the same vigorous and independent reasoning as Spinoza did. 
Indeed, it is the only conclusion to which reason can legitimately 
come — the only conclusion to which any philosophy W’orthj' of the 
name has come. We mav distinffuish between the f^toics, the 
Platonists, the Elcatics, the Tonics, and the Italics ; but on the 
great question of heiutf, which w’iis primarily the subject of all their 
specidations, the difteronco is one of w’ords — a question of the mean- 
ing oi matter, suhatance, idea, eimeiiee, corporecd Kj)irit, fxnA^tjdritual bndt/. 

It is scarcely surprising that the “ Leviathan ” should Ina o created 
a sensation on its first appearance. Among the wonderful books 
written in the soventeciUh century it was certainlj' one of the doepc'st 
and oddest. Hobbes may not have had many followci*s — that is, not 
many who agreed with all he said — ^but he had many reatlcrs, and 
many who admired even when they did not follow. Among these 
W'as Cowley, the poet, who wrote : — 

Vast botlies of philosopliy 
• 1 oft have seon and reiid, 

13 lit all are bodies dtiad, 

Or bodies by art fashioned. 

1 never yet the living soul could see 
But in thy books and thee. 

’Tis only Grod can know 
Whether the fair ideal thou dost show 
Agree entirely with his own or no. 

This T dare boldly toll, 

*Tis so like truth 'twill serve our turn aa well ; 

Just as in nature thy proportions bo 
As full of concord their variety. 

As iirm their parts upon their centre rest, 

And all so solid as that they at least, 

As much as nature, emptiness detest.” ; 

But Hobbes had opponents as well as admirers. The Leviathan,” 
says Bishop Warburton, made the philosopher of Malmesbury “ the 
terror of that age.” It would require a long list to mention even 
the names of those who undertook to destroy the monster. Among 
them wo find one earl, two archbishops, five bishops, several masters 
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and fellows of colleges, a Boyle lecturer, many doctors of divinity, 
and country parsons without number. ** I will put a hook into 1^ 
nose, and cast an angle into his jaws,” eried one of the last, with the 
bravery characteristic of his class when about to slay a monster of 
herei^. The earl was Edward Hyde, the loyal and faithful, but 
unfortunate Clarendon. He wrote from his exile ** A' Survey of the 
‘ Leviathan,’ ” which he dedicated to the worthless Charles. In his 
dedication he assures the king of his unshaken fidelity, and his 
“abhorrence of the false and evil doctrine of Mr. Hobbes, a banished 

subject during his banishment is not a subject.” The “ Survey ” had for 
a frontispiece Andromeda chained to the rock, with the sea monster 
about to devour her. Perseus, appearing on his winged Pegasus, 
with a Gf’orgon’s head in one hand and a javelin in the other, destroys 
the monster, and liberates the virgin. So Clarendon, the destroyer 
of monsters, harjjoons the “ Leviathan,” that religion, like a stately 
goddess, might walk in beauty freed from fetters and from fears. 
Clarendon was ready to admit that there were many good things well 
said in Hobbes’ book. He recommended disregarding the definitions, 
which are really essential to understanding what the author means ; 
but ho said truly that Hobbes “ did not so much consider the nature 
of a definition, as that he may insert somewhat into it, to which he 
may resort to prove somewhat, which men do not think of when they 
read the definitions.” Ho protested against Hobbes’ dark view of 
human natui’e, and the more rationalistic of his religions doctrines. 
He maintained his own orthodoxy by approving the mode of receiving 
the mysteries of faith illustrated by the pills. He charges Hobbes 
with ignorance of the English monarchy and its history; with a 
misapprehension of the nature of laws, as well as of tlie actual laws 
of this realm. It is only on this subject that Clarendon’s opinion is 
worth knowing, for law was his profession. The chief interest 
attaching to the “ Survey ” is the repeated charge that Hobbes was 
furthering the interests of Cromwell.* The passages which Clarendon 

* Clarendon seems to have been the inyentor of this. Bishop Burnet calls the 

“ Leviathan ** “ a very wicked book with a strange title/* and says that Hobbes 
“ wrote it at first in favour of absolute monarchy, but turned it afterwards to gratify 
the republican party. These were his true principles, though ho had disguised them for 
deceiving unwary readers.*’ Dr. Whewell says that the face of the figure in the frontis- 
piece of the “ Leviathan ** has a manifest reference to Cromwell, but in a copy belonging 
to Trinity College library the face appears to bo Intended for Charles I. A gentleman 
connected with Trinity CpUogo wrote last month as follows : — “ I have before me the two 
editions of the * XiOviathan,* with date 1651 . The frontispiece of the one is surmounted 
by a handsome face resembling, though not strikingly, tho portraits of Charles I. The 
other face has tho same crown, but is broader and coarser featured, like Cromwell, but 
not strikingly so — about as like his portrait by Cooper, as the former is like Charles by 
Vandyke, But tho faces are in different types, the former high featured and what may 
be called Norman, the latter flattened, with broad nostrils, and more of the bourgeois 
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quotes in proof of this are very obscure, if this was their object. 
Cromwell must have had keen eyes to see, in what Hobbes said of the 
right of the sovereign to name his successor, an intimation that he 
should arrange for the succession of his son Hichard. He might 
have foimd himself described in a later work ** as the single tyrant 
who occupied England, Scotland, and Ireland, and turned to mockery 
the democratic wisdom as well of their laymen as of their ecclesiastics.” 
He might have read that in the civil war, ” not bishops only, but 
king, law, religion, honesty, having been cast down, — perfidy, 
murder, all the foulest wickedness (covered, however, with hypocrisy), 
held sway in the land.” Indeed, Hobbes never misses an opportunity 
of denouncing all that was done in England in the days of Cromwell. 
In the “ Behemoth ” the Parliament men are pictured as traitors, 
rebels, fanatics, and hypocrites; and yet Clarendon could see in 
Hobbes a concealed enemy of the Church and the king. 

One of the earliest works of Thomas Tenison, afterwards Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, was called “The Creed of Mr. Hobbes 
examined in a feigned Conference between him and a Student in 
Divinitj'.” Tenison had just been presented by the Duke of Man- 
chester to the rectory of Holywell, St. Ives, Hxmts. This little book, 
dedicated to his patron, was the first-fruits of his leisure. It is 
perhaps the most sensible reply that was made to Hobbes. It gave 
ample evidence that Tenison was worthy of the duke’s patronage, 
and fair promise that one day he might be a bishop. Tenison had 
the same advantage over Hobbes in philosophy that Clarendon had 
over him in law. He was well read in Plato and the Greek philo- 
sophers. • Whether or not they meant by “ incorporeal spirit ” what 
Hobbes meant by “ corporeal spirit ” may be an open question, but that 
they did speak of iucorjwfeal existences, and attach a definite meaning 
to the term, is not to be disputed. Tenison showed that if Hobbes 
had been at all acquainted with the Platonic use of the word idea, he 
would never have confoimded it with imaye. It is “ an argument of 
a thickness of mind ” to say that we have no conception without an 
image. “ Plato has contended for a knowledge souring above the ken 
of fancy, and has taught us that the greatest and most glorious 
objects have no image attending on their conception. And Clemens 
Alexandrinus told the Gentiles that the Christians hud not any sensible 
image of sensible matter in their Divine worship, but that they had 
an intelligent idea of the only sovereign God.” Tenison, not seeing 
that the doctrine of the Stoics concerning substance could be reconciled 
with that of the Platonists, urged against Hobbes that if God was 

or Saxon type. The Cromwell plate is much brighter and more distinct than tho 
supposed Charles plate ; it has many moro lines in the psincipal and "'in the accessory 
figures, and might, I think, be a re^touch of the former/* 
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corporeal, then He would be identical with the world, and so the 
world might be worshipped as God. And he repeated the worn-out 
jests from St. Aug^tine and Peter Bayle, that such men as Cain and 
Pharaoh, Herod and Judas, '' not to say Mr. Hobbes himself,” might 
be parts of God. Hobbes quoted Tertullian and the Greek fathers 
to show that by body they meant emw'c ; and as neither Mr. Hobbes 
nor Mr. Tenison could explain it further, 3fr. Hobbes said he knew 
fliHt God is, but he did not know wliat He is. To this Mr. Tenison 
sagely replied, “ Ye worship ye know not what.” Hobbes, not content 
with saying we could not know the essence of Deity, leaving 'Spirit 
and body as names for quantity or quantities unknown, carried 
this doctrine of human incapacity into the domain of the moral 
attributes, denying tliat human reason can judge of God’s doings, 
and maintaining that that may be just in God which is not just in 
us, for a thhuj is made Just by God’s doing it. To which Tenison 
triumphantly replied that the reason of mankind must be the eternal 
and universal standard, since God Himself had appealed to it as the 
judge of His justice and righteous dealing. “Are not my ways equal, 
and yours unequal ? ” “ Judge between me and my vineyard, O 

house of Israel.” Tenison also combated Hobbes’ favourite doctrine 
of the absolute supremacy of the sovereign in religion. The doc- 
trine was purely Pagan. The laws of their country determined what 
gods should be worshipped. In the “ twelve tables ” it was forbidden 
that any man should have a personal religion. The Gospel, on the 
other hand, required men no longer to worship the national gods, 
but only the true God as revealed by Jesus Christ. Tenison said 
that Hobbes got the doctrine of the “ Leviathan ” from the oration 
of Euphemus in Thucydides, where the orator says, “ Xow, to a 
tyrant or city that reigneth, nothing can be thought absurd if pro- 
fitable.” It is possible Hobbes may have found it here, but this is 
going a long way for it. 

John Bramhall, Bishop of Derry, and afterwards Archbishop of 
Armagh, was one of Hobbes’ most determined adversaries. He was 
an able man, though somewhat rude and vehement, a fervent 
advocate of Episcopacy and the Stuarts, especially King Charles II. 
of blessed memory. Bramhall was the very incarnation of that 
violent spirit which, by the revengeful Act of Uniformity, ejected 
the Puritans from the Church of England. Ho had long dis- 
cussions with Hobbes on necessity, which need not trouble any one. 
Neither of them on either side said anything which had not been 
said before, and which has not often been said since. Hobbes 
repeated the usual fallacy about the will being always necessitated by 
the motive, and the bishop answered that every man feels and knows 
that he has power to will. When the “Leviathan” appeared, the 
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Bishop of Berry could not resist the temptation to throw his lino 
into the sea that ho miglit entangle tho great fish. He wrote a 
treatise called “The Catching of tho Leviathan,” and with a great 
deal of pleasantry which is very amusing in a man of episcopal dig- 
nity, he threatened to put an end to its existence by three harping- 
irons : one for its heart, a second for its chin, and a third for its head, 
— ^the religious, the political, and the rational parts. Yet tho 
bishop confessed that he was only' fighting with a shadow. “ The 
* Leviathan ’ was a mere phantasm of Mr. Hobbes’ own devising. 
It was neither flesh nor ilsh, but a confiision of a man and a whale 
engendered in his own brains, not unlike Bagon, the idol of the 
Philistines, a mixture of a god, and a man, and a fish.” In fact, tho 
great marine brute, “ the mortal god,” was Thomas Hobbe;. hunself. 

The theology of tho “Leviathan,” according to the bishoj), was 
“ atheistical.” By making God corixii’eal, it <lenied His existence. 
By saying that He is not W'holly in every place, it deprived Him of 
ubiquity ; and by making eternity equivalent to endless duration, it 
reduced Him to the condition of a finite existence, “ older to-day 
than He w’as yesterday.” Hobbes’ ausw'ors wore not much wiser 
than Bramhall’s objections. He said that if God was all in one place, 
that would imply that He was excluded from other places ; and he 
railed against the Schoolmen, who made eternity an erorlaHtiinj note, 
and who, instead of saying God wa.s just, true, and eternal, culled 
Him justice, truth, and eternity. Tho use of these terms is not 
atheiiilical, as Hobbes said, neither is there any necessary heresy in 
the rejection of them. Bramhall, who had considerable learning, 
and was a tolerable theologian, protested manfully against the 
depraved view of human nature set forth in the “ Leviathan.” Ho 
ended his treatise with a recommendation that Mr. Hobbes should 
try his form of government in America, and if it succeeded among 
the savages, he might trun.splant it to England. In America Mr. 
Hobbes might have a chance of being chosen the sovereign, but 
Bramhall expressed fears that if his “ ruling was as magisterial as 
his writing, his subjects might tear their mortal god in pieces wdth 
their teeth, and entomb his sovereignty in their bowels.” Hobbes, , 
who could be cool as well as severe, wrote an answer to the “ Catch- 
ing ” ten years after it was published, saymg that ho had only heard 
of it about three months since, .so littlo talk mis there of Jtk Jord~ 
lakip’a icritinge. 

Tho Boyle lecturer was ^iamuel Clarke, rector of St. James’, 
Westminster. He classed Hobbes with Spinoza. For this classifica- 
tion there were some grounds. Hobbes agreed with Spinoza os to tho 
consnbstantiality of body and spirit. -Spinoza, indeed, denied that 
God was a body, but then he explained that by hodg he meant that 
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which has figure and dimensions, as length, and breadth — ^that is, 
he denied that God was anything finite. Hobbes agreed, too, with 
Spinoza on necessity, and that the right of every man by nature 
depends on his might. On such questions as the nature of eternity 
Spinoza agreed rather with tho l^hoolmen, or we may say the old 
philosophers. Clarke chiefly combated the doctrine of necessity. 
One lecture, howeve’*, is olraost entirely devoted to the consideration 
of law, in which Claihe shows that Hobbes frequently contradicts 
himself; sometimes maintaining that there is right and wrong in 
tho nature of things, and at other time.s declaring right and wrong 
to depend on the will of the sovereign. 

To the question of law, Richard Cumberland, afterwards Bishop 
of Peterborough, dedicated a long Latin dissertation called “Do 
Legibus Natura;.” It was written professedly to refute Hobbes’ 
doctrine both of moral and civil law. This book is remarkable as 
one of tho earliest efforts in. Ln gland to establish morality on a 
basis independent of authority. Cumberland’s basis i.s, that wo 
ought to promote the common good of all rational beings. God has 
shown to our reason that in the very nature of things well-doing is 
rewarded, and vice is pun’ shod. Tho law of nature is right reason, 
or, as the ancients called it, eternal reason. About this time many 
writers came forward eager to establish the principles of natural reli- 
gion, and the ineffaceable distinctions between virtue and vice. Chief 
among ^■hesc we^c the Cambridge Platonists, as they were called — 
Cudworth, More, Whichcotc, Workington, Harrington, and Wilkins, 
afterwards Bishop of Chester. Most of them make some reference 
to Hobbes, especially Cudworth, who indeed wrote his great work 
on the “ Intellectual System of the Universe ” as an antidote to the 
supposed atheism of the “ Leviathan ; ” and a treatise published 
after his death by Bishop Chandler, “ Concerning Btemal and Im- 
mutable Morality,” in which Cudworth maintained that the mind 
has an innate knowledge of right and wrong. This doctrine was as 
old as Plato, and the doctrine of Hobbes as old as Plato’s opponents. 
In^ the “ Minos ” Plato refers to those who identified a laio (vofxos) 
with a decree of the city (jSuyfia iroXemt), 

W e need not do more than briefly notiw some of the others who wrote 
against the “ Leviathan.” Mr. Tyrell, a friend of Bishop Cumber- 
land’s, translated and abridged tho disquisition “De Legibus WatuTBe,” 
adding “A New Method of dealing with Mr. Hobbes.” Samuel Parker, 
Bishop of Oxford, wrote, as a sequel to a Latin work, an English one, 
called “ A Demonstration of the Divine Authority of the Law of 
Nature, and of the Christian Religion.” The bishop gives a woeful 
picture of the viciousness and profanity, infiddity and atheism, of 
his age. Even tho common people set up for sceptics^ and de^nded 
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their sins as harmless actions. The hishop said that he was in pur- 
suit of truth, and would not he jostled out of the way “ not by 
Thomas ITobbes nor an angel from heaven.** The demonstration of the 
laws of nature was mostly taken from Bishop Ciunberland. The 
second part, on the authority of the Christian religion, was original. 
By careful study, says the bishop, we may find out that there is a 
future life, and rewards and punishments. But revelation has now' 
made these things evident. The grounds of the Christian faith ho 
reckoned to be so convincing that they must enforce belief. Ho 
called the “ Leviathan ” “ a foolish book, by the reading of w'hich 
those who were by nature sufficient dunces, fancy themselves 
philosophers.” The poor village curate is sure to be a trophy to 
the arguments of the forward youth who has read the ‘ Leviathan.’ ” 
The bishop threatens “ to load their infidelity wdtb such a heap of 
absurdities as shall for ever dash their confidence and disarm their 
impiety.” The Apostles, he goes on to say, laid down their lives in 
attestation of what they had seen. It w'as imix)ssible that they 
should agree to deceive the w'orld. The books of the New Testa- 
ment w’ere written by the persons whose names they bear. The 
writers wore sincere and impartial. Profane history, too, agrees witli 
sacred. Josephus has given an account of Jesus. I’hlogon speaks of 
an eclipse about the time of the crucifixion. Tiberius, according to 
Tortullian, believed in the divinity of Jesus Christ, and wished the 
Senate of Romo publicly to acknowdedge it. Pontius Pilate wrote 
“ The Acts of Pilate ” for Tiberius. J ustin ^lartyr appeals to them, 
and surely he knew better about’ their authenticity than Casaubon, 
and some other modern scholars, who have had the boldness to doubt 
that they were written by Pilate. Agbarus, the King of Edessa, 
wrote a letter to Jesus, inviting Him to come and cxirc him of some 
disease. To this letter Jesus wrote a brief and pithy amicer. The 
The.rupeat(v mentioned by Philo W’cre Christians, whatever Scaliger 
may say to the contrary. Justin Martyr testifies that in the city of 
Romo devils were cast out daily by the name of Jesus, when the 
Roman exorcists could not cast them out. Irenmus proves against 
the heretics that the Catholic Church had the true apostolical suc- 
cession, for the clergy could work the same miracles as the Apostles. 
They could cast out devils, foretell things to come, cure the sick by 
imposition of hands, and even raise the dead. The Roman Emperors 
confessed the supernatural power of the Christians. Marcus Aurelius 
was wdtness to the rain and thunder and lightning that came down 
on their enemies in answer to the prayers of the “thmidoring 
legion and this is saying nothing of the multitude of miracles 
mentioned by Origen, St. Cyprian, St. Ignatius, and ISt. Augustine. 
If tbp ** poor village curate ” fell a victim to those who read the 
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Leviathan ” it vras his own blame. He ought to have known the 
valuable evidence from jChristian antiquity provided for him by 
Samucb Lord Bishop of Oxford.* 

Some of the small Avriters who made sport with the Leviathan ” 
have not even left their names to posterity, and of what they wrote 
the British Museum has only been able to treasure up a few frag- 
ments. “ The True Effigies of the Monster of Malmesbury in his 
Proper Colours,” has only the six pages “ to the reader.” Cowley’s 
verses to Hobbes were vilely parodied after his death. “The Last Say- 
ings of Thomas Hobbes,” consisting of startling passages from the 
“ Leviathan,” were cried through the streets after the fashion of the 
dying words of Baxter and Bunyan. Wits wrote elegies and 
epitaphs, t while religious visionaries saw Hobbes writhing in hell like 
Dante’s monsters, half suffocated in sulphur.:); ** The * Leviathan ’ 

* Bishop Bumot speaks of Parker as a man of little virtue, and as to religion, rather 
impious. Ho was originally an Independent, hut after his conversion to Episcopacy 
ho for some years entertained the nation with several virulent hooks, till he was attacked 
hy the liveliest droll of the ago (Andrew Marvell), who wrote in a hurlesque strain, 
hut with so peculiar and so entertaining a conduct, that from the king down to the 
tradesman his hooks wore read with great pleasure. This not only humbled Parker, 
hut his whole party.*’ He was at one time so for on Hohhes’ side that he said the king 
was not under God and Christ, hut under God and above Christ. According to Burnet 
the second James made him a bishop to help on the ruin of the Church. Macaulay says 
“ the bishopric of Oxford was given to Samuel Parker, whose religion, if he had any, 
was that of Home, and who called himself a Protestant only because he was encumbered 
with a wife.” 

t One elegy gives what wo may suppose to have been the general estimate of 
Hobbes : — 

He with BucU art deceived, Uiat none can say, 

If liis be errors, where his errors lay ; 

« If he mistakes, His still witli so much wit. 

He errs more pleasingly than others hit.” 

To this elegy is appended an epitaph which is too coarse to be quoted here. This is 
the last verso : — 

•* In fine, after a thousand shams and fobbs, 

Ninety years eating and inunortal jobbs. 

Here matter lies, and there is an end of Hobbes.** 

Aliud, 

Here lies Tom Hobbes, the bugbear of the nation. 

Whose deatli has frightened atheism out of fashion.** 

% The following ii from ‘‘Visions of Hell,” ascribed to John Bunyan : — 

“ JS^enetus . — I had no sooner spoke, but one of the tormented wretches cries out, with 
a sad, mourning accent, — 

“ Sure I should know that voice. It must ho Epenetus. 

“I was amazed to hear my name mentioned by one of the infernal crew ; and tlierc- 
fore, being desirous to know who it was, I answered : Yes, I am Epenetus ; but who 
are you, in that sad, lost condition, that knows me ? 

“ Dam. Soul. — ^To this the lost unknown replied : I was once well acquainted with 
you upon earth, and had almost persuaded you to be of my opinion. I am the author 
of that celebrated hook, so well known by the title of ‘ Leviathan f * 

“ JSpeneiua, — ^What, tile great Hobbes ! said I. Are you come hither P Your voice is 
BO much changed, I did not know it. 

“ -Alas ! replied he, I am that unhappy man indeed. But am so fax from 
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found out ; or. An Answer to Mr. Hobbes* * Xioviatban,’ in tbat which 
my Lord Clarendon hath passed over,” was, written by John White- 
head, of the Inner Temple, barrister-at-law. But the barrister hatl 
nothing to say which had not been better said by others. One of 
the best pieces against Hobbes is a little tract wanting the title-page. 
The writer undertook to show from “ Mr. ITobbva' oiru pruieiplen, that 
the notions of laws of right and wrong, just and unjust, good and 
evil, are independent upon, and natmully and rationally antecetlent 
to, the constitution of any commonwealth.*’ 

^yilliam Pike, a clergyman, wrote, “ Examinations, Censures, and 
Confutations^* of ^‘the Strange Man and ‘^liis Strange liook/* 
Alexander Eoss* wrote Ijeviatlian drawn out witli a TFook/* lie 
likened himself to young David encountering Goliath when the armies 
of Israel had been frightened by the vast bulk of his body, and the 
dimensions of his spear and armour, and his bragging and defying 
words- ‘‘The learned had been afraid to bridle ]Mr. Hobbes lus 
‘Leviathan;* but the spiritual shepherd, the least of the tribe of 
Levi, little in his own eyes,’* would show that the brute was not so 
terrible that people should be cast down even at the sight of him. 
John Eaehard, D.D., wrote “ Dialogues between Philautus and 
Timothy;** that is, himself and Mr. Ilobbes. They were dedicated 
to Gilbert, Archbishop of Caiiterbiuy (Sheldon), and were intended 
to bo clever. One of thcTii begins by Philaiilus asking Timothy if 
he had not hanged himself yet. The archbishop and the doctor of 
divinity saw only food for pastime in the great “Leviathan;** but 
they could not play with him as with a bird, nor, as companions, 
make a banquet of him.f 


being great, tbat I am one of the most wretched persons in all these sooty torritories. 
Nor is it any wonder that my voice is changed, for J am now changed in my principles, 
though changed too late to do me any good. For now I know there is a God ; hut O ! 
I wish there w^ere not ! — for I am sure He will have no mercy on mo, nor is there any 
reason that lie should. I do confess that I w-as l£is foe on earth, and now Ho is mine 
in hell 

Ilohbes. — O that I conld but say, I feel no fire! How easy would my torments bo 
to that which I now find them ! Hut oh, alas ! the fire that wo endure ten thousand 
times exceeds all culinary fire in fierceness.’' 

♦ Immortalized in “ Hudihras : ” — 

“ Tliere wae an ancient sa^ philosopher 
That hart read Alerander Kosg over, 

And swore the world, as ho could prove. 

Was made from fightiog and from love. 

In another place — 

“ And he who made it had read Goodwin, 

Or Ross, or Calius JRodigineJ* 

t Benjamin Lanoy, Bishop of Ely, also wrote against Hobbes on the question of 
necessity, and Seth Ward, Savilian Professor of Geometry at Oxford, afterwards Bishop 
of Exeter, wrote — “In Thomie Hobbes Philosophicam Exercitatio Epistolica,^ in 
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Did Hobbes really mean that the distinctions of right and wrong, 
truth and falsehood, had their origin from the civil ruler ? Did ho 
mean— 

“UtlurpitcratrniD, 

Desinat in piscem mulier formosa supeme ?'* 

or did he only wish to make the Pisos laugh ? He knew that there 
were natural laws, unchangeable and eternal. He said expressly that 
what tky forbid cm mm he lawful, nor what tlipy commndh unlawful. 
Defore the establishment of the Commonwealth there existed no law, 
according to his definition of law ; but ho admits that what we gene- 
rally understand by the laws of right and wrong existed before all, 
and independent of all, civil society. Most of those who wrote against 
Hobbes have noticed that on this subject it is difficult to reconcile 
him with himself. Whatever he may have meant by ascribing 
unlimited power to his grotesque monster, we may, after all, fairly 
claim Hobbes as a teacher of immutable morality— an assertor of 
eternal law. 

John Hunt. 


which ho controverted all the doctrines of tho “ Leviathan,’^ metaphysical and physical, 
political and theological. Bat the great controversy of Hobbes’ lifo was with Dr. John 
Wallis, another professor of geometry. This was merely on questions of geometry, 
and need not detain us. Dr. Whewell says of Hobbes’ writings on this subject, that 
they were full of the '^most extravagant arrogance, ignorance, and dogmatism which 
can bo imagined." To tho list of Hobbes’ adversaries wo may add Sir Kuhert 
Filmer, Daniel Scargil, Dr. Shanock, Dr. John Templar, Mr. Shafto, and Bobert 
Boyle. 




THE MARRIAGE LAWS OF ENGLAND AND 

SCOTLAND. 


A ROYAL Conunission to consider the laws of marriage in the 
United Kingdom has been sitting for upwards of tw'O years. It 
has closed its evidence, and may be expected soon to make its report. 
What the character of that report may be, is still of course unknown; 
but the composition of the Commission affords a clue to at least the 
prepossessions with which the majority w'ould approach the subject. 
The members comprise eight Englishmen to three Scotchmen, and 
three Irishmen. As the soundness of a system of law is not esta- 
blished by the number of individuals who are subjected to it, there is 
no very evident reason for this disparity in the proportion of the 
persons whose natural prejudices may be assumed to be in favour of 
that law to which they have been habituated. But even if the national 
representation had been more equal, the fact that eleven out of the 
whole fourteen are lawyers must have bid us pause before accepting 
the conclusions of such a body as decisive of the question submitted 
to them. Lawyers, as such, have no peculiar right, and no special 
competence, to prescribe the marriage law for the community. It 
would be as reasonable to make them the sole arbiters of what ought 
to be the system of our poor-laws, of our emigration laws, of our laws 
about schools or churches, or masters and servants, as to submit to 
their exclusive direction the principles of our marriage laws. Mar- 
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riage is a social, not a legal question ; and in social questions lawyers 
have no further function than to tell us how to carry into effect the 
principles which the nation determines. Nay, their very training 
acts as a certain disqualification of them in any further capacity. It 
gives them the habit of considering the machinery more than the 
result. They think more of what people should be made to do, for 
tho sake of legal convenience, than of what people are likely to do 
for the sake of their own convenience. Their desire is to make law 
systematic, precise, absolute, applying one rule to every contingency, 
overriding with one positive command every complication growing 
out of the infinite variety of human nature and circumstances. This 
method appears very philosophical, and in dealing with merely com- 
mercial or conventional arrangements, in which it is as easy to conform 
to one set of regulations as to another, it is often admirable and 
beneficial. But we must be cautious how we apply it in cases where 
a higher law, based on the principles of our nature, demands a more 
liberal recognition of the diversity of human needs. No legal enact- 
ment can make mankind of one pattern. Nor c^ any rule keep men 
from breaking through its fetters when ’ strong temptation assails. 
The resource of lawyers in such cases is to strengthen their rule by 
increasing the weight of the penalties on disobedience. But here the 
public must step in to decide whether, after all, the infliction of the 
penalties does not create anomalies, abuses, immoralities, greater than 
would exist under a law less theoretically elegant, but more consonant 
to the actual requirements of humanity. And if by reviewing the 
results of the experience we haVe already had, the public can draw 
its own conclusions on this matter, the better course will be that it 
should decide and declare for itself the principles which should form 
the basis of its marriage code, rather than leave to lawyers to fashion 
for us 9 system of perfect legal completeness, which we shall find in 
practice Works badly, or works mischief. 

It must be remembered also that marriage is a contract of a cha- 
racter entirely peculiar in many respects. It affects every class of 
the community; it is entered into by the humblest, the most illiterate, 
the most foolish, as well as by the wealthy, the educated, and the 
prudent ; it is influenced by the eagerest passions, and often con- 
cluded in circumstances when even the steadiest heeds lose their 
judgment, and the affections overpower the restraints of reason, and 
of all customary motives of action ; and at the same time it is to all 
of an importance exceeding that of any other transaction in their lives, 
concerning not merely property, station, and honour, but morality, 
religion, and the eternity of souls. This universality and immensity 
of interest concur in requiring that all our regulations on the sulgeot 
should be of the utmost simplicity, so that the most uninstructed may 
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are two distinot elmonte involved in this contract. There is that of 
huumn law, affecting mere civil rights. But there is also that of 
divine law, hriugiug in considerations of a far higher range. Now 
lawyers are apt to look exclusively to the former element. They 
argue that in a transaction of such great worldly importance, the 
rules which guide other civil arrangements ought to be still more 
rigidly enforced ; and they often ask if it is not monstrous that 
marriage should he allowed to be solemnized with less formality than 
attends the transfer of a piece of land, or the sole of goods. But 
when we regjard the consequences of the application of these doctrines 
in the two classes of cases we sec how the peculiarities of the contract 
of marriage must affect our conclusions. It is a small matter to make 
a commercial arrangement subject to jflxcd regulations, and void if 
they arc neglected. A moderate delay does no harm, a lawyer can 
be consulted if there is difficulty in understanding the law, and nullity 
is in some cases only an inconvenience, and at the very worst it is 
only a temporal loss. But with marriage all is different. There are 
times when impatience or opportimity admits of no delay, there are 
occasions in which no advice can bo resorted to, and nullitv involves 
consequences that are always tremendous, and sometimes may even 
reach beyond the grave. Here then it is possible that in the effort 
to make a solemn and formal legal ceremony indispensable, and to 
establish fixed and unalterable technical rules for its validity, the 
result may be to set up a human laW which shall bo at variance with 
the Divine, which may separate those whom God has joined, may 
forbid to marry where religion commands to marry, or may place 
some other earthly stumbliug'block in the way of weak consciences, 
or vehement yet not xmholy desires. 

In considering a question so mde and complex, the best way of 
simplifying it is to inquire first what are the existing laws, and what 
is the effect of their operation. And hero we may begin with those 
of Scotland, as still maintaining roles which originally were .the 
foundation of the marriage code of all Christendom. After con- 
sidering the nature and operation of these, we may proceed to review 
the working of the changes which English lawyers have in their 
country engrafted upon that primary system. The laws of Ireland 
need not detain, .us; for their sole peculiarity is tiie preservation 
of some rdics of intolerance in the case of mixed marriages between 
Boman Catholics and Protestants. 

In Scotland, following the example of Scripture (which nowhere 
enacts, or even suggests, any marriage ceremonial) and of the Canon 
or ancient Church Law, the consent of the parties is the sole essen- 
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tial to a marriage. This consent may be proTed by any snfficient 
evidence. In far the greater number of instances it is proved by a 
religious ceremony, in which a minister of religion oflSciates, after 
due publication of banns, and the marriage is then called by lawyers 
“ regular.” But this religious ceremony is not subject to any 
restrictions either of time or place, and, in point of fact, it is 
generally performed in a private hoiise. If proclamation of banns 
is neglected, the clergyman and the parties are liable to penalties, 
though the marriage stands good, Such a marriage is, however, 
sfjrlcd “ clandestine.” In cases where no religious ceremony inter- 
venes, there is no occasion for any public notice ; and nothing is 
essential except that in some way — ^by writing or by witnesses — the 
fact of deliberate purpose and consent should be proved. In this 
case the marriage is called “irregular,” and if the consent was 
express it is called “ consent eln presentiJ' When it is proved solely 
by witnesses, two are necessary, in conformity with the general law 
of evidence in Scotland. Sometimes, by way of securing a more 
solemn record, the parties go before a magistrate, and confess that 
they were married clandestinely, undergoing some small fine as the 
consequent penalty. But in some special cases the law declares that 
certain acts shall be held conclusive evidence of consent. When, 
under promise of marriage — ^proved either by writing or confessed 
on oath — a man seduces a woman, the seduction itself is held as 
evidence that the promise has been converted into actual consent, 
and tho marriage dates from the period of that conversion. This 
is technically distinguished as marriage “by promise, mbsequente 
copulA.” When, again, a man and woman give themselves out as 
married, so that they arc generally understood to bo such in the 
neighbourhood in which they reside, the law holds 'that permitted 
reputation to be evidence that consent has at some time been given, 
without demanding proof of more formal and precise contract. In 
this case tho marriage is said to be established by “ habit and 
repute.” 

Any inconvenience which might follow £rom the difficulty of fixing 
the exact date in these two last cases of irregular marriage is obviated 
by the ancient rule, derived also from the Canon Law, that marriage 
legitimatizes the previous ofispring. And it may be observed, 
in passing, that this rule leads indirectly to some injustice being 
done to the character of Scotland in point of morality, as tested by 
statistics. Many children bom out of wedlock are legitimatized by 
the subsequent marriage of their parents, which has always been 
intended, but which there is in Scotland no legal reason for cele- 
brating before the birth. But in England, as such subsequent legiti- 
mation has no place, to evade bastardy the father and mother must 
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marry before the birth. Hence, as the registrars in both countries 
only note the position of the parents at the date of birth, it happens 
that many more illegitimate bief/ia are registered in Scotland than 
in England ; but it does not follow either that there been more 
immorality before marriage, or that there are more bastards existing 
at a later ago. All that is shown by the registers is, only that more 
parents, who hare been guilty of immorality, marry before a child is 
bom in England than in Scotland. 

But another, and more important, misapprehension, not founded 
on statistics, prevails in England, even among many well-educated 
persons, respecting the marriage customs of Scotland. They have 
an idea that the cxcejjtional forms of irregular marriage are really 
those in ordinary use. Grave judges have oven stated in evidence 
before select committees of Parliament, that they suppose it is 
seldom that a marriage in Scotland is solemnized by a clergyman ! 
For the information, then, of southern readers of this lleview, it 
may be right to repeat that the overwhelming majority of marriages 
in Scotland, probably at least 999 in 1,000, are regular, entered into 
after due proclamation of banns, and solemnized with the rites of 
the Church, difiering only from the like ceremonial in England in 
that they are celebrated in a private house, instead of an ecclesias- 
tical building. So distinctly is this the fact, that if each Scotsman 
and Scotswoman will consult their own recollections, they will find 
that scarcely any among them can recall an instance in which indi- 
viduals personally known to them have been married irregularly. 
The cases of irregular marriage are always those in which secrecy, 
or sonie less reputable purpose, has been the motive ; and this is of 
at least as rare occurrence under the marriage law of Scotland as of 
England. 

It is, indeed, true that on this fact two opposing arguments have 
been founded : first, that if the irregular marriages are so rare, it is 
needless to continue the law which sanctions them ; and next, that 
there may really be more than we know of, because there may be 
many who are in doubt whether they are married or not. The -first 
question tunui on the point whether secrecy can be, or ought to be, 
invariably forbidden, and it may be left till wo see what the English 
law has been obliged to concede in this respect. The second reqiures 
us to distinguish the class of persons among whom such doubtful 
tinions can possibly be found. Now, in the first place, let us observe 
that it is, in fact, one of the leading advantages of the law of Scot- 
land that there can be no uncertainty when the parties wish to avoid 
it. In all regular marriages, for instance (having the advantage, it 
will be seen, over the like class of English marriages), there can bo 
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no doubt of tbo fact of legal marriage, for as there is nothing 
essential but consent, and consent has been placed beyond doubt, 
there is no room for error in form. As little doubt can there be 
where the consent has been expressed by parties who really mean it, 
although not in presence of a priest, nor even publicly, but privately, 
before witnesses, or in writing. A declaration, oral or written, that 
is meant to bo plain and honest, is subject to no doubt. The sole 
cases, then, in which there is room for doubt aro those in which 
marriage is established by dubious language of consent; or by a 
dubious promise preceding seduction ; or by a dubious reputation in 
the neighbourhood. It may be reasonably questioned if these 
instances are numerous ; nay, if they could be numerous in any 
decently moral state of society ; for they are all cases in which the 
parties have not only refused the public means of marriage (for 
which they may have had very good and proper reasons), but in 
which they have purposely resorted to equivocal means even in 
private, to excuse or cover an illicit connection. They have been 
trpng either to deceive one another, or to deceive the public ; and 
not the marriage law, but their own designs, have led to the existence 
of doubt as to their position. 

But whether rare or common, let us consider more closely the real 
nature of the difficulty thus raised. It applies, as wc have seen, solely 
to those who have been designedly ambiguous. But can it be con- 
ceived that any number of these would have been driven into real 
marriage by the certainty that their private arrangements would not 
be marriage ? Let us take first the case of the marriage by ** habit 
and repute.” A man and a woman live together, and for their con- 
venience give out that they are married, all the while knowing they 
are not, and meaning not to be married. Is it reasonable to suppose 
that they would not have lived together at all if there had been no 
chance of the connection being ultimately declared to be marriage P 
Is it not evident that, since they do not want to be married, the 
mere possibility of such a result must rather deter than encourage a 
connection under such a name P Is it not also plain that in any 
case the sinful coimcction would have been carried on just the same 
had there not been the cloak of reputed marriage, only it might have 
been private instead of open P All that is effected by the difference 
in the laws of the two countries is, in fact, only this — that in England 
there are a great many more illicit connections which arc temporarily 
concealed under the pretence of marriage than there aro in Scotland. 
And the whole legal effect of the law of Scotland on the subject is, 
that it actually does convert, , in occasional cases, that pretended 
marriage into a real one ; a result which may be very inconvenient 
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to respectable libertines, but surely is not adverse to morality, nor 
injurious to public decency.* 

Any one who knows the social habits of the two countries can be 
at no loss to recall examples of the truth of these doctrines. It is 
unfortunately, but conspicuously, true that a looser state of. principle 
exists among the upper ranks in England than is to bo openly found 
in Scotland. I use advisedly the word “ openly,” for no one can 
presume to trace private conduct. But of the shameless women who, 
in public places in London, vie in display u'ith matrons and maidens 
of rank, a very considerable proportion are kept under the temporary 
name of wives of their “ protectors.” In lower ranks also it is 
common for a mistress to receive the appellation of wife until conve- 
nience no longer calls for maintenance of the deception. There are 
stories current at the Bar of eminent members of the profession who 
every year carry a different “ wife ” with them on circuit, or on their 
vacation tour. It is obvious that the law of Scotland makes such 
arrangements far too dangerous to be Indulged in in that country. 
And it is possible to imagine that this unaccommodating severity is 
the real cause which leads to so much of the declamation in English 
newspapers about the barbarous state of the law, trader which “people 
find themselves married without ever having meant it ! ” But it docs 
not follow that the law of Scotland should be altered in order to give 
' facilities to English journalists to import a succession of “ wives ” 
into Scotland during their holidays. 

Take, again, the only other case in wliich uncertainty can exist — 
that in which a woman chooses to be satisfied with an ambiguous 
declaration or promise. It is no less certain that in such cases as 
these the absolute impossibility of constituting marriage in that way 
would not prevent yielding to sin. These are occasions in which 
privacy is observed from some necessity of circumstances, but in which 
the passions are vehement, and the restraints of reason and conscience 
are weak. In such circumstances it i.s seen by the innumerable 
actions in England for damages for breach of promise of marriage 
or for seduction, in which such a promise has been the principal 
inducement, that a mere promise of that nature is often sufficient to 
lead to a woman’s full. But in Scotland, actions in which a promise 
of marriage is proved are exceedingly rare, although in that country 
the woman herself may always sue for damages for seduction, while 

^ I have on former occaeionfl expresBod an opinion that, for tho Bake of attaining; an 
aBsimiiation of the Jaw, the Seottieh method of proving nuirriago by habit and repute** 
might bo reaomced. Further observation on the aocial consequences that exist where 
this rule is not in force, have led xne however to doubt tho wisdom of making such a 
sacrifice. At the eame time it may be aliu) observed that mere reputation ’* is constantly 
admitted as suiEcient evidence of maniago even in English Law Courts, unless tho fact 
is formally disputed, and of recent dato.|| 
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in England action is only allowed where her seduction has led to loss 
of her services to a parent or master. To what are we to attribute 
the comparative infrequency of use of this means of seduction in 
Scotland ? It seems plainly due to the faet that the law makes its 
use an evidenoe of marriage, and that men fear to resort to it. This 
is a clear gain to morality. And how is that law to be blamed of 
which the effect is only to diminish the temptations to seduction, and 
sometimes to convert into marriage a connection which a harsher 
letter would denounce as invariably concubinage P 

It seems clear, then, that the known operation of the law itself 
tends to check the existence of occasions in which it can come into 
practical operation, and that the idea of there being many cases in 
which any uncertainty about the fact of marriage exists is wholly 
baseless and incredible, as well as contrary to general belief. But a 
different objection is sometimes urged against such an operation of 
the law, which needs only to be plainly stated to bq reprobated. It 
is said that it favours the attempts of designing women to inveigle 
young men of rank into a marriage, that it allows of marriages with- 
out duo notice to parents, and that it favours secret marriages, to the 
hurt of innocent persons afterwards. ITow does it do any of these P 
By simply declaring that, without any reference to rank or age, it is 
better to recognise marriage than to recognise fornication. We have 
but the choice between the two. No law can prevent both. No law 
can create prudence, honesty, openness, honour, chastity. ■ It must 
take men and women as it finds them, and leave each to bear the 
penalty of their own misdeeds, or incaution, or of the misdeeds of 
others. But are wo to attempt to set up a protection for high rank, 
or for parental authority, or for future dupes, by declaring that yoimg 
men may commit any sin but matrimony ? Is it too much for the 
morals of civilization to insist that marriage is in nearly all these 
cases by far the least of the evils into which hot young blood can 
fall ? At least, here we have experience on the side of Scotland. It 
is the fact that there are not more misalliances, nor more contracts 
entered into secretly, nor more cases of bigamy through the first 
marriage being concealed, in Scotland than in England — the suffi- 
cient reason for which will bo seen when we come to consider what 
the marriage law of that country is. 

When, then, we take a broad view of the operation Of the marriage 
law in Scotland, we see that it is in its essence the most simple that 
can be conceived ; devoid of any entangling legal forms, though 
lending itself readily to the combination of such religious rite as the 
parties desire to add to moke it more solemn. We see that it is so 
clear that honest people cannot make a blunder about it. We see that 
it interposes the most poweriul restraints on the commission of sin. 
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whether openly or surroptitiously. We eee that where doubt exists 
at all,' it exists only in tho case of the intentionally immoi'al, and 
that tho practical consequence of the doubt is only to convert into 
marriage in some few cases a connection which the law of England 
would always make concubinage. We may, therefore, i^ely draw 
the inference that the objections to it come only from threo classes : 
the first being lawyers, who like to have strict law at all costs ; tho 
second being libertines, who like no difficulties interposed in the way 
of indulgence in their shameful purposes, and who csp<H}ially hate to 
bo caught in the snares they set for others ; the third being the 
guardians of aristocratic privilege, who would rather see a peer seduce 
than marry a girl of humble birth. 

It is less cosj' to state the requirements of a valid marriage in 
England than in Scotland. The old law of England was very similar 
to that of Scotland. Many great lawyers laid doArn that consent 
alone, without any intervention of religious rite, was enough to con* 
stitute a valid marriage. A great many years indeed after this system 
had been abolished, the House of Lords had occasion to consider the 
point on an appeal ; and their opinion was so equally divided, that it 
was only the form in which the appeal came before them that led to 
a decision that the interposition of a clergyman had always been 
necessary. Hut this question is of less consequence, because it ivas 
at least admitted on all sides that consent to marriage, or living 
together under the name of marriage, created a bond so strong that 
either of the parties might at any time, even if another marriage had 
meantime supervened, compel the other to go through the complete 
ceremony. But the law of England was not equally scrupulous with 
that of Gotland in regard to the character and position of those who 
might, in . the name of religion, perform the full rite. By an old 
statute in Scotland, any clergyman celebrating marriage without due 
observance *of the preliminaries of banns was liable to puni«hment- 
The Church, also, would undoubtedly have deposed from his clerical 
function any minister who degraded it by irreverence or fraud. 11 ut 
neither the civil nor the ecclesiastical law in England made any such 
provision for decency and order. The consequence was that disgraced 
but not disrobed clergymen (“ Fleet parsons,” as they were called, 
because either in confinement in the Fleet prison for debt, or haunting 
its purlieus) were found in abundance, who at any hour of day or 
night, with no notice, and with no questions asked, were ready, for 
whatever fees in coin or liquor they could extort, to perform the 
marriage ceremony according to the forms of the Church. A writer 
in the Comhill Magazine has recently given some extracts from tho 
registers kept by those infamous clerical brokers, from which their 
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degradation, and the inexpressible immorality of the proceedings to 
which they lent the cover of their priestly Amctiens, arc only too 
loathsomely apparent. A remedy, it was clear, was needed. But 
instead of seeking that which hod been found efPectual in Scotland to 
prevent the profanation, the English lawyers took a wholly different 
line. The Marriage Act (26 Geo. II. c. 33) enacted that publication 
of banns should be an essential ; that the publication should be upon 
three successive Sundays ; that it should take place in the churches 
of the parishes to which both parties belonged ; and that the marriage 
should be celebrated in a church in which banns were published. An 
error or defect in any of these requirements not merely, as in Scot- 
land, involved the parties in penalties, but was declared to annul the 
marriage. But curiously enough, the important matter of publication 
of banns was still allowed to be evaded by procuring a license to dis- 
pense with them from one of the surrogates of the bishop, of whom 
there are many in each diocese. This license is available only for 
marriage in the church it specifics, and one of the parties was required 
to reside for four (now two) weeks within the parish. But such 
licenses are granted on application, and on pajnnent of the fees (about 
,£3), the only preliminary being that the party applying should swear 
that both are of age, or, if not, that they have the consent of parents 
or guardians. The Act declared that want of such consent should, 
in the case of license, annul the marriage. When banns were used, 
consent of parents was not made necessary, but express dissent would 
annul the marriage of a minor. 

This Act continued in operation for the best part of a centuryj but 
at last public opinion could no longer bear its harshness. It was 
found that an error might very easily and very innocently be made 
in publishing the names of the parties, and that the pemilty of 
annulling the marriage was an invitation to the fraudulent to 
make such an error. It was also found that the like penalty in 
case of a marriage had by license, when one of the parties falsely 
swore that consent of parents had been obtained, offered most con- 
venient facilities for satisfying the scruples of a young woman by 
a strictly regular marriage, which could afterwards be repudiated 
in consequence of a peijury of which she had not been cognizant. 
I^j. a new Act, the 4 Geo. IV. c. 76, which forms the basis of the 
present code, these defects were remedied by the enactment that 
errors in the ceremony, or in the banns, or falsehood in the oath 
on which a license is obtained, should not annul the marriage unless 
the error had been committed wilfully and in the knowledge of both 
parties. But even this was found not sufficient relaxation. Dis- 
senters objected to be married by the Church of England, and some 
persons objected to any religious ceremony at all. Permission has. 
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therefore, been given that the marriage may bo celebrated in any 
chapel duly registered for the purpose, or even in the oflice ol' the 
Registrar of Births, Deaths, and Marriages of the district. In the 
latter case, instead of banns, the notice of marriage must be read at 
three weekly meetings of the guardians of the poor. These aj o the 
leading provisions of the present law, but tlicy are contained in a 
vast number of enacting, declaring, amending, and repealing acts, 
and it would be wholly impossible in reasonable bounds, and with 
regard to clearness for popular comprehension, to set forth all the 
statutory provisions 1^ which marriage in England is affected. 

But out of the history itself of these changes we may draw some 
very positive conclusions. England has tried the experiment of 
making the validity of marriages depend on clerical celebrations, 
on publicity, and on consent of parents. In every one of these 
points she has been compelled to alter her law. The consequence 
was found to be too terrible, and the amount of sin to which eiiforcc- 
ment of the l^gal rule led was too serious to allow the system to 
stand. We must therefore take it as established by experience that 
none of these elements can henceforth be enforced by the penalty of 
nullity of the marriage. 

But when this penalty has been relaxed we really arrive at a 
liberty of marriage not very different in substance from that of 
Scotland. It is quite possible, for 'instance, in England that a valid 
marriage should be constituted by a sham religious ceremony, per- 
formed in a barn, by a sham clergyman, under false names, between 
a boy of fourteen and a girl of twelve, without a word of notice, 
to anybody ; for if only one of the paities is in the belief that tlie 
place is a church or chapel, the ministtn* a clergyman, and the names 
correct, the marriage stands good, despite the fraud of the other 
party in any of these respects. Furthennoro, under any circum- 
stances, a marriage will bo good, however young the parties, however 
unknown the fact to their parents or others, and if by license, however 
inaccurate the names, the only consequence of false names in the case 
of a license being loss of pecuniary advantage from the marriage. 
Lastly, it may be observed tliat every one of these provisions as to 
time, place, or notice may be dispensed with by a special license, 
granted by the Archbishop of Canterbury only to peers or persons of 
high influence. 

The consequence, practically, is that there is no further difficulty 
in contracting a secret marriage in England than in Scotland, when- 
ever the parties seriously wish it to be kept secret. It is but a 
matter of iJ3 to get a license, which, though false in names and in 
every other particular, warrants a marriage that cannot bo over- 
turned. If that expense or risk be too much, it is easy for the 
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parties .‘■o to arrange their residence as to have the banns duly 
published in their proper iiames, but in parishes where no one is 
<he wiser for the announcement. So clearly is this fact now recog- 
nised til at Lord Chehnsford, who is a gpreat opponent of the Scottish 
system, declared in tl\e House of Lords, during the last session, that he 
was convinced the English system of banns was of no use as a means 
of publicity. Consequently, there is quite as much risk in England 
as in Scotland of a subsequent marriage being defeated by the dis- 
covery of a prior one that had been kept concealed. * Bigamy ap- 
pears, by the criminal statistics, to be fully as common in the Soutii 
as in the North. And the records of the Divorce and other law 
courts, as well as the facts that are every day coming to light in 
society, prove that there are as many marriages contracted by yoong 
men and women without the knowledge of their iHends, as many 
in which the alliance is on one side or other disreputable, and as 
many in which the existence of a prior secret marriage proves the 
ruin and misery of others, under the legislation of England as 
under the so-called loose rules of Scotland. 

Such then being the facilities which the English law, imder the 
teaching of experience, has been driven to accord to clandestine 
marriage, let us now examine the practical operation of the restric- 
tions which remain. A marriage is null if the parties' “ knowingly 
and wilfully intermarry in any other place than a church or chapel 
in which banns may lawfully be published;” or if they marry 
without duo xmblication of banns or license ; or if the ceremony is 
celebrated by any person not “ in holy orders unless the marriage 
is in a Dissenter’s cliupel or in the registrar’s office. 

As to the first of those requisites, we have to ask. What is a 
church ? Most people may think that an easily-answered question ; 
but cases in the English law-books show it to be often a difficult 
one. The ruins of a church have been held, in virtue of an adher- 
ing odour of consecration, to be a suitable place for celebrating 
marriages in.* The vestry adjoining a church has been held to be 
the church for the same juiipose ; but the chapel of an embassy has 
been hold not to be. Again, if a chiirch is not left in ruins, but is 
rebuilt, it needs a fresh consecration and a fresh authority os a 
place for publishing banns and celebrating marriages ; and omission 
of some of these ceremonies throws grave doubt on the validity of 
all the marriages solemnissed within the walls. Every session Acts 
of Parliament are passed to remedy some of these unfortunate lapses. 
The preambles of two of these Acts passed within the lost couple of 

♦ In a popular publication it would Bo usolcss to cite the roporta in which the cases I 
rotor to are to bo found. I havo given tho authorities for each statement made here, in 
a paper submitted, at thoir request^ to the Boyal Commission on the Marriage Laws. 
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yeara, will sufSciently show their character. The first declar« < that 
“the church of Sydraonton, in the county of Southampton, was 
taken down for tho purpose of being rebuilt, and a new chun !i was 
thcroujK)!! ercetod upon the old foundations, and opened for divine 
service on 28tli May, 1853, and divers marriages had been since* 
solemnized therein under the impression that as the said ehur< i was 
built on ground heretofore duly consecrated, other consecration was 
unnecessary, and no consecration took place until 17th August, 
1805.” In Ihe case of the second, tho preamble bears tliat tlio 
chapel-of-ease, called St. James the Greater, in the parish of lium- 
bourne and county of Berks, “ was, on 12th April, 1803, duly e<m- 
secrated, but no authority had ever been given by tho bishop for tho 
publication of the banns and solemnization of marriages therein, 
anddivers marriages have nevertheless been solemnized in the said 
chapel imder an erroneous impression, on the part of tho minister 
thereof, that by virtue of the said consecration or otherwise, mar- 
riages might be lawfully solemnized therein." Consequently, till 
the fact is luckily discovered, there has been an indefinite number 
of marriages celebrated for a dozen years together, which all the 
while are legally worthless, and which only by Act of Parliament 
can be converted subsequently into legal unions ! It is thus plain 
that not only bride and bridegroom, but tho clergyman himself, 
may often have extreme difficulty, and fall into fatal errors, in try- 
ing to fulfil what seems the veiy simple injunction that the ceremony 
must be performed in a regular church. 

Now let us look at the matter of proclamation of banns. Although 
it is now confessed even by English lawyers that this ceremony is 
useless, and probably it may therefore be abrogated, tho questions 
that have arisen upon it will still be important, because they will 
apply to any enactment which requires the parties to give their real 
names for registration. But w'hat is to be considered tho real name 
is often, a very difficult question. It has been held in one case that 
when the Christian name of the husband was given as John only, 
there being really two Christian names, Henry John, the marriage 
was void. In that and some similar cases the ground of the decision 
was, not that the one x)arty had in any way deceived tho other, but 
that there was a disparity of age and station, and an intention to 
escape publimty I Within the last two years there was a ease in which 
a man gave his name as Henry Wells, instead of George Henry 
Wells, to which omission, at his earnest solicitation, the woman 
assented; and on this ground the marriage was subsequently sot 
aside in a suit at the instance of tho husband’s Mher, against the 
wish of both parties ! But not merely the omission, but the addi- 
tion of a Christian name will sometimes annul the marriage. There 
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in, howo\ or, no certain rule on the aubject : the judges have declared 
that the result will depend on the circumstances of each case. 
Assuredly a doctrine leading to far greater uncertainty than any 
that can be discovered in tho practice of the law of Scotland. 

These were indeed cases in which there had been an attempt to 
evade tho law. Hut tlicro is another class in which there has been 
no stich desire, yet in which error in form has proverb no less fatal. 
In one much-considered case, the woman’s name had been erroneously 
entered in tho register of baptisms, and on the occasion of her mar- 
riage it was thought that the. safe course was to use the name so 
registered ; but it was afterwards held that this was wrong, and that 
consequently her marriage was null. In another case the woman 
used a wrong name in a mere idle frolic,” and this was also held 
fatal. But what to do in cases in which there has been a change of 
name, or in which a name of reputation has been used by which the 
party is better known than by his or her real name, is an extremely 
difficult question, which the English judges have often adv^ted to, 
but on which they have laid down no clear rule for the guidance of 
parties so situated. A cruel situation enough ! 

But though the law is thus hard on people who arc either careless 
or have the misfortune to stand in any situation in the least degree 
out of the common, it can be lax enough at times when even gross 
fraud has been practised. For example, a woman whose husband 
was still alive, gave her name for the banns, with u view to marriage 
to another man, as Emma Elwood, her real name being Amelia, and 
described herself as a spinster. Her existing husband chanced .to die 
before the celebration of the ceremony following on these banns, and 
the marriage with the now husband was held irrevocable, because the 
fact of her being actually a married woman when tho banns wete 
published was only a matter of status, and the deceived bridegroom 
had not been cognizant of the error in the name ! For it will be 
remembered that it is only when both parties are cognizant of the 
misdescription in names that the English law annrds the marriage. 

The rules to be deduced from all the cases are thus stated by Lord 
Tenterden : 1st. If there has been a total variation in a name or 
names, the marriage is void, whether the variation has been from 
accident or design ; 2nd. If there has been a partial variation only, 
as tho alteration of a letter or letters, or the addition or suppression 
of a Christian name, or if the name used has been in use at one time 
and not at another, it is necessary to inquire into the motives of the 
parties ; for if their purpose has been honest the marriage may be 
good, if their object has bemi secrecy it will be bad. In these cases, 
then (quite as frequent in occurrence as any cases of doubt in Scot- 
land), the establishment of positive rules does not lead to absolute 
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certainty; it only loads to tho inquiry boinp' mado into tho motives 
of th.e parties ; and that, not ns regards their real purpose of mari iago, 
as in Scotlan<i, but as rogjirtls their purpose of concoabuent oi not ! 
A question at least us dilHuult of determination, but far less mai erial 
to bo ascertained. 

A cm’ious question has been raised by some of the bishops >\'ithln 
the last year- which oifects the validity of half iho marring. '.s in 
England, and illustrates tho imcortaiuty introduced by enactments of 
formalities. The statute declares that marriages shall bo invalid 
if tho banns (if that method is adopted) have not been duly published, 
and it directs them to^ be published “ durmg the time of morning 
service or of evening service (if there shall be no morning sorvieo) 
immediately after the second lesson.*’ Now statutes are not 
punctuated ; aud it is obvious that this sentence may, by an altera* 
tion in the position of the points, be made to read either as signifying 
that the time for due publication is after the second lesson in the 
forenoon ; or, that it is at any time in tho forenoon, but if in tho 
aftemo^, then after the second lesson in that service. Most clergy* 
men have read the statute in the former sense ; but Bishop of 
Oxford and others have recently declared that it ought to be read in 
tho latter, and that clergymen must, imdor peril of contmnacy, 
publish banns, not after the second lesson in the forenoon, but after 
the Nicene Creed. Whichever party is right, all whoso banns have 
been published in the other way are in danger of being pronounced 
not legally married ! Accordingly, a remedy was sought in tho 
usual English fashion, by a Bill, brought into Parliament last session, 
which declared that marriages should be good at whatever period in 
the service the banns had been publishcfL But after sharp debate 
between the partisans of rival readings, the Bill was withdrawn, and 
the point remains^ undecided ! Yet what would be said of Scotland 
if its law of marriage admitted of such wholesale doubts, and needed 
such sweeping legislative remedies ? 

Qn the whole, then, it appears that English lawyers, aiming above 
aU things at certainty of rule, have given rise to a far greater degree 
of uncertainty than the Scottish law admits of. After being driven 
by force of experience to abandon the attempt to make anything 
imperative except celebration in a public place and the use of the 
true names, they have only succeeded in importing fresh sources of 
doubt into the correctness of the proceedings. And unhappily these 
doubts apply quite as much in cases where there is a desire to do 
everything regtdarly as where there is irregularity. In Scotland, 
persons who really intend to marry cannot make a blunder, for they 
have only to say so in any place, in any form, and before any witnesses. 
But in England no couple can be sure of having been legally married 
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unless they have inquired whether the church in which the rite was 
performed bad been duly consecrated after its erection, and had been 
duly licensed for marriages, and is a place where banns are usually 
published. Then they must have no doubt of the clergyman having 
bc^en duly ordained ; and they must bo confident that there has been 
no error in omitting or adding a Christian name, or in spelling any 
name, or iu leaving out or employing any name of reputation, or in 
the period of publishing the banns. And yet all this intolerable 
strictness of form, oppressing the honest, is found not at all a 
hindrance to the dishonest, nor the least security against secret or 
ill-assorted marriages. 

Besides these cardinal points, in regard to which any blunder 
annuls an English marriage, there are a number of other injunctimxs, 
neglect of which is visited with minor penalties, but which may raise 
questions of equal difficulty. It is, for example, directed that marriages 
must be celebrated between the hours of eight and twelve noon, and 
in presence of two witnesses. It is not at present worth on^ one^s 
pains to inquire critically into the hour, since inaccuracy does not 
affect the validity of the ceremony ; but if it did, it is plain that an 
infinity of difficulties might be occasioned by disparity of watches, 
and that the question what is the crucial moment of the ceremony 
would have to be settled in case it was commenced before but con- 
cluded after the hour. This last point has in fact arisen when an 
interruption was made on the part of an objector prior to the ring 
being placed on the bride’s finger. As to witnesses, it has been lately 
settled that one is enough ; and a doubt has been expressed whether 
even one is needful. In Ireland, where the old law required witnesses, 
but did not direct the ceremony to be in a church, a strange question 
came recently before the courts. A couple had been married in a 
room in a house, no witness being present in the room, but it was 
insisted that a maid saw what was going on from the stable-yard, 
and, therefore, the requisite witnesses were present. In the same 
case there arose the point whether a clerg^yman could perform the 
ceremony for himself, and this was, after much dispute on the bench, 
decided in the negative. 

It is tolerably clear from these instances that whatever matter 
might be selected as essential to a marriage would be sure to give rise 
to an endless diversity of nice questions. There are persons who 
would, as they think, simplify the affair by abandoning all legal 
necessity for any ceremony, and limiting the requisites to that of 
registration. But it seems evident that so soon as registration is con- 
verted into the critical test there will arise the same difficulty in 
deciding what is registration. It is obvious, for example, tiiat it 
must be effisoted in l^e registrar’s office, if not in a church, for if the 
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place were not fixed, tlio registrar might go about with hi^ book 
under his arm, and bccomo a modem Fleet parson. But whai shall 
bo held to be tho office? Would it include a closet or passage if the 
office were under rojiair P Would it include an adjoining ro* m in 
the house if the registrar were ill and asked tho parties to walK into 
his dining room P AVho is to certify it os being an office, and what 
is to happen if the certificate is not made, or is informal? Tlien as 
to the names of the parties, all tho difficulties wo have sot'u illusi rutc<l 
in tho matter of banns would rc-appear. AVould the marrijigc be 
bad if a Christian name were omitted, or wrongly spelt, or wrongly 
contract^ P Peter, for instance, is tho same as Patrick in Scotland, 
but different in England. Poll stands for Mary in England, though 
there is not a letter alike in the two words. Would the consequence 
be that a Patrick, commonly known as Peter, or a Mary, tmiversally 
dalled Poll, would be married or not if they were united imder either 
designation P or wotild they be married in one coimtry but not in 
another P or would the only safe way be to marry with an alias ? 
Smyth is maintained by its owners to be a fundamentally distinct 
name from Smith ; would then an inaccurate use y for i make 
future children bastards ? An endless controversy would grow out 
of the dots over the i’s and the strokes of the t’s, which might trans- 
mogrify names by the thousand into something quite different from 
what they looked at the first glance. Are the parties to write their 
own names P and, if so, is their identification to depend on the per- 
fectly illegible scratches which some i)eople delight to call their 
signature-? Or is the registrar to write them ? and, if so, is the 
happiness of families, and the security of wedded honour, to depend 
upon the care with which, in the flurry of incipient conuubialisra, 
the parties, or their assistants, superintend the registrar's spelling ? 
Then, again, if witnesses are required, there will bo a reduplication 
of all these opportunities for unwitting error. Then as to tho hour 
ffor it cannot 1^ suffered that tho registrar should celebrate marriage 
at midnight) there wdll be tho puzzle of clocks, and the questions 
if the clock strikes when the bride has half written her name, or 
the bridegroom or witnesses are completing their final flourishes. 
Let no one say that all these are theoretical and fanciful difficulties. 
They are just such as occur in every case in which a legal formality 
is made essential. Many of those I have adverted to have in fact 
been suggested by actual cases which have occurred in regard to the 
signing of wrills, deeds, or bills of exchange. But no one can foresee 
what curious variety of inaccuracies the humim. intellect can &ll 
into in executing the simplest formality. This is in other cases not 
always of vital importance, but surely it is immeasurably serious 
when the questions at stake op^such minutue are those of matrimony ^ 
and legitimacy. 
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After nil, what would be gained P When a marriage was disputed, 
it could Ijo proved, if everything had been done/egularly. But in 
such a case it can, at present, be proved oven in Scotland with as 
much eas<.‘. If anything, however, had been omitted or done 
irregularly, there would bo the doubt whether it was a fatal error, 
and the courts must, as now, solve the doubt. In doing this, how- 
ever, they would havo to consider minute matters of form, instead of 
broad questions of substance. Sometimes they would still have to 
inquire into intention, but it would be the intention of correct 
formality, not of vital purpose. What is gained by the substitu- 
tion of such cunning puzzles in room of the question whether two 
persons really meant to marry ? * 

Let it also be kept in mind that the English rules do not at all 
exclude questions of capacity to contract. Many of the cases ii:^ 
which the Scottish law is accused of barbarism arose out of the doubt 
whether the contract had been entered into between persons capable 
of contracting, and it is assumed that to require a marriage to be 
celebrated by a clergyman insures safety from such doubts. But it 
certainly does not. The instances in which a clergj’man can safely 
refuse to perform the rite because one of the parties is manifeJftly 
drunk or mad, can scarcely ever occur, and in such cases there would 
bo no doubt in Scotland any more than in England. But the really 
difficult cases of semi-stupefaction, or of semi-ins!inity, occur as much 
in the one country as in the other. For example, the second marriage 
of the Earl of Portsmouth was dissolved (within the last half century) 
on the ground that though ho might be sane enough to contract a 
good marriage in cii'cumstances free from suspicion — and therefore 
no opinion was expressed whether his first marriage was good or not 
— ho was of too weak mind to contract marriage with the daughter 
of his solicitor, who exercised an improper influence over him. A 
curiously vague ground of decision ! Again, last year a mar- 
riage was dissolved, after several years’ endurance, and at the 
suit of the wife’s relatives, though neither she nor the husband 
desired it, on the ground that at the date of the marriage she had 
been subject to fits of mania — ^would dress her hair with straws and 
papers, and sit naked in a bath, &c., &c., indications of insanity 
which were known to all the parties, but unknown to the clergyman, 
as she was subject to lucid intervals. In this case, after the jury 
had found insanity at the date of the ceremony'. Sir James Wilde 
deferred pronouncing dissolution of the marriage, in order to allow 
the husband, if he could, to adduce evidence to satisfy him that 
the wife had since become sane. This, again, is a very singular 
method of dealing with a contract supposed to be completed and 
made indi^utable by a legal and religious ceremony. But it shows 
* VOL. VII. Q 
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clearly that no formalities can prevent the occurrence of such dilR- 
culties. 

Failing, then, to give certainty, defence against fraud, or protec- 
tion to weakness, what is there remaining that the English i ulcs do 
effect P There is only one thing which they succeed in — they prevent 
very sudden inari'iages, and marriages celebrated in a privati- house. 
The mcthotl of banns, or of registration, requires a for; night’s 
notice. The method by license require-s an hour or two’.s not lee. 
And in all cases the parties must leave their own houses and resort 
to some public place. Is this, then, a valuable pn.'caution, to ])e 
secured at so serious a coat as that of making many marriages invalid, 
and many doubtful ? Experience seems to prove the conti*ar\ . la-i 
it be noted that no objection on the score of want of delibt-rateui’ss 
can lie against two of the forms of irregular marriage in tSc<»tland, 
*for “ habit and repute ” implie.s a lengthened association as married 
persons, and promise in writing, followed by cohabitation, is ovidojicc' 
of equal deliberation. There is, then, solely tho method by present 
consmit, which can be adopted for sudden use. But the fact is, it is 
not. There is no greater number of ill-advised marriages in Scotland 
thffi in England. There is no greater number of cases in 'which men 
of fortune have been duped into matrimony by female adventurers. 
There are not more, but probably fewer cases, in which rank has been 
degraded by alliance with infamy. It is invidious, and useless, to 
cite names in this matter, hut the fact is that the only cases in which 
peers have married prostitutes are eases of English peers, married in 
England by English cIorgjTnen. If people would only recoUeot that 
consent in Scotland must be a real, delilwrate, and sane consent, duly 
proved by witnesses or by writing, they would bo ashamed to put 
forward the silly assertion that men and w^omeu may be married in 
Scotland by a few hasty words uttered or ■written unthinkingly and 
unadvisedly. 

So long indeed as marriage by license is suffered in England 
nothing can reasonably be urged by English lawyers in favour*of the 
superior deliberateness of their system. An oath that may be false, 
and a brief notice to a clergyman to attend, are poor securities for 
careful reflection. But, on the other hand, it is worthy of considera- 
tion whether it is warrantable to say that none shall bo married who 
cannot attend in a public place. Is it justifiable to lay down an un- 
bending rule that sick or crippled persons sliall never be allowed to 
perform what may be a just act of expiation of previous sin, or a 
necessary fonn to give legitimacy to unborn obildren P Is the fancy 
(erroneous as it is), that we thus protect the dissolute' fzmn suffering 
the consequences of their follies, mtough to give us comfort in the re- 
flection that we impede repentance, forbid justice, compel men and 
i.* in ‘arhnt thev dcom a state of sin, and ’visit 
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tbo conscquoneos of tboir errors upon future generations P Would it 
not bo -vv’iser, as well as more Christian, to withdraw all artificial 
impodimonts, and to allow tboso who desire to bo joined together to 
ofFoct tbclr purpose legally, without demanding attendance either at 
church or office P ' 

If the English, or any conceivable system, had the result of making 
secret marriages impossible, an argument of religion would lie as 
strongly against it. It is out of the q\icstion that men and women 
can bo withheld from love by the fact that they dare not publicly 
marry, but it is not probable, till the world very much alters, that 
sinful love will not take the place of virtuous love if secret marriage 
bo forbidden. But I leave this without argument : for the fact is, 
as has been seen, that secret marriages arc as easy and frequent in 
England as in Scotland, and that English legislators have been forced 
by the demands of morality to abolish such of their rules as formed 
any impediment to secrecy. 

Such are the reasons which present themselves, on a review of the 
facts, against tho system of restricting, by human formalities, ,this 
contract of nature and religion. If the conclusions to which they 
lead are contrary to the opinions of most of my profession in England,' 
and of many in Scotland, I can only answer that they are also 
opposed to what wero my own first prepossessions, but have been 
forced upon me from a consideration of the law, not merely in theory 
but in practical operation. And I cannot but think that it is want 
of attention to practical facts that chiefly leads to the prevalent beHef 
that marriage needs the enactment of formalities for its security. 
Tho idea is so plausible, that it commands assent without inquiry, 
and then prejudice comes in to make inquiry rejected as superfluous. 
Nor, indeed, is it easy for either Englishmen or Scotsmen to enter into 
the inquiry. It needs a knowledge not only of English and Scottish 
law, l^ut of English and Scottish cases, in which law books give little 
help ; and of the habits and practices of society, in all classes in tho 
two countries, such as is not to be found in books at all. For myself, 
having laboured as earnestly as any to promote assimilation of law 
where it is possible, — on tho one hand, by tho adoption in Scotland 
of preferable English rules ; on tho other, by tho acceptance in 
England of principles which' Scottish practice has proved to be 
sounder, — I am yet obliged to say that I would far rather see tho 
divergence in the marriage law maintained, with all its concomitant 
evils, than removed, by the substitution in Scotland of any ensnaring 
legal technicalities in room of the broad and simple doctrine that 
marriage shall be as £reo as God has made it, and shall be proved, 
when doubted, by any evidence which can show what the parties 
really meant. John Botd Einnear. 



THE INFLUENCE OF PLATO’S SOCIAL THEORIES 

IN MODERN TIMES. 


T he knowledge of what constitutes a man's ideal reveals to us the 
best part of his character. This is equally true of epochs and 
of nations as of individuals ; and herein consists the special interest 
of those works which describe imaginaiy constitutions — of that 
chiliastic literature which occupies so prominent and so important a 
place in the history of religion, of civilization, and of politics. Such 
writings commonly set forth plans and express hopes which go far 
beyond all that is possible under given circumstances, often too, far 
beyond what is at tdl possible to humanity ; but if they truly 'Ixpzess 
the thoughts of their time and of its leading men, we may, neverthe- 
less, learn much from them. On one hand, they reveal to us the 
objects which their authors regarded as the highest and most to be 
desired, and also the impulses which actuated the society generally 
in the midst of which they originated. Again, they diow us what, 
at a given period, were regarded as evils to be remedied in the exist- 
ing circumstances, and what means were adopted to bring about this 
improvmnent ; and*thus they both throw light on the past by testing, 
and often inexorably condemning it by the standard of. later times, 
and also give prophetio pictures of succeeding historical develop- 
ments. For every genuine and historically justified ideal must 
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be a propbecy, and the essential difference between an Idealist and a 
Phantast is, that the latter pursues objects arbitoaxily chosen with 
impossible means, while the first starts under the pressure of existing 
evils, and strives after objects historically justified, which only 
become fanciful in their further development because the conditions 
do not yet exist for a clear understanding of them,^d for their 
realization in a natural manner. 

Of all the productions to which the above remarks can apply, thmre 
is none to be compared with the Bepublic of Plato, either for the 
place it holds in history, or for its intrinsic value. At first sight, 
indeed, this work cannot fail to make a most singular impression on 
us. A state in which philo^phers nile, and are meant to rule, with 
absolute power, without any constitution or any other legal restric- 
tion ; where the separation of classes is so strictly carried out that 
soldiers and officials are forbidden to take any part in agriculture or 
manufactures, while agriculturists and manufacturers are, without 
exception, excluded from all political action, and reduced to mere 
tax-paying subjects ; where the citizens are considered to belong 
entirely to the State, never, even in the most private relations, to 
themselves ; where marriage and family relations and private property 
are practically done away with for the higher classes ; where all 
marriages are specially arranged by the authorities ; where children, 
without knowing their own parents, are brought up from their 
birth in public institutions ; where all able-bodied citizens are fed 
together at the public expense, and girls, like boys, instructed in music, 
gymnastics, mathematics, and philosophy, and women employed like 
men as soldiers and officials ; a State which professes to be founded on 
scientific principles, yet lays the heaviest chains on the free move- 
ments of intellectual life ; which sternly represses any deviation from 
received principles, any moral, religious, or artistic innovation — such 
a one is in idea so opposed to all our moral and political conceptions, 
it not only appears, but is so impossible to carry out, and was felt to 
be so^ven in its own time, that it is not surprising that the Bepublic 
of Plato should have become proverbial as a fantastic ideal, and the 
invention of a dreamer. 

Such was the light in which it was universally regarded until quite 
recently. Now, however, people have gradually become convinced 
that there is far more reality in this imaginative picture than a super- 
ficial view of it would lead us to believe. It is not merely that Plato 
himself adopts his theories in all earnestness, and believes there is no 
salvation for humanity but in them ; we also see in them so much 
that is adapted to their existing customs and institutions, and even 
their most singular provisions can so well be accounted for by the 
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circumstances of the time and the speciality of Platonic philosophy, 
that tre cannot regard them as arbitrary inventions, but as conclusions 
which the philosopher could not escape, being, as he was, a Greek 
of the fourth century before Christ, and a man of logical mind. 
The very first axiom in his State government by philosophers finds 
its explanation^ in the combination of the actual circumstances and 
the principles of the Platonic system. For the existing Greek con- 
stitutions had dearly outlived themselves, and in the confusion of 
the Pdoponnesian war had vied with each other in bringing about 
the downfall of the States, aud>in Plato's eyes the restored democracy 
in Athens also had irrevocably condemned itself by the execution of 
Socrates. And a system which professed to found all morality upon 
knowledge could not logically follow tuiy other rule than govern- 
ment by philosophers, since a State can only bo transformed into the 
image of an ideo, as according to Plato it should be, by those who 
have elevated themselves to the contemplation of ideas. In the same 
way we trace both a practical and a theoretical reason for Plato's 
separation of classes : the first, in the contempt felt by the Greeks 
for manual labour, which caused most of them to look on industry as 
degrading to a free citizen, a feeling which among the Spartans even 
extended to agriculture ; and the second, in the fear felt by the 
philosopher of involving his citizens in the occupations of the out- 
W8urd world, ^d the conviction that a thorough cultivation of the 
mind and character is the only fit preparation for the higher duties 
of the warrior and the statesman, while such cultivation is incom- 
patible with the pursuit of worldly gain, or any active life which has 
for its object the satisfaction of sensual wants and desires. And if 
we are naturally repelled by the complete subordination of individual 
rights to those of the State, and the disregard of personal interests, 
which comes out most strongly in the abolition of mai'riage and of 
private property, we must remember that this is but the extreme 
expression of a manner of thought, which was as natural to the 
Greeks as it is foreign to us. That the citizens existed for the State, 
and not the State for tho citizens ; that no individual had any claim 
upon the State, was generally admitted in Greece, and in Sparta 
especially the existing custom was in many respects similar to the 
institutions of Plato. It was lawful, for instance, in case of need, to 
make nse of other persons’ tools, utensils, boasts of burden, and 
slaves, as of one's own ; tho citizens were forbidden the use of silver 
and gold, and instead of the precious metals iron was employed as 
current coin ; the male population was even in time of peace almost 
constantly absent fi'Oiu home, on account of the community which 
was enjoined in meals, in gymnastics, in amusements, even in thoir 
sleeping places; they lived like Plato’s 'warriors, as in a fortress; 
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thoir education from childhood was public ; eren girls had to take 
part in physical training ; marriage was under the control of the 
State ; the strictest measures were enforced against all innovations ; 
foreign journeys were forbidden ; poets and teachers, whose influence 
they regarded as dangerous, were banished from the country ; a 
musician who ventured to increase the received number of strings on 
his lyre had the additional ones cut ofll Wo see clearly that the 
institutions and principles which appear to us so astonishing in Plato 
were not then first heard of in Greece ; they have a connection with 
what already existed, and grew out of the received idea of the Greek 
State. 

No doubt Plato goes further in this direction than any of his pre- 
decessors. For instance, he seriously proposed arrangements for the 
community of property and of wives, which, hitherto, had never been 
heard of, except as a joke produced on the stage by Aristophanes, to 
exemplify the extreme of political folly ; yet even this may, in some 
degree, be explained by the circtunstances of the time and the spirit 
of Plato’s philosophy. For one thing, long and bitter experience 
had shown the Greeks, since the beginning of the Peloponnesian war, 
what dangers threatened the welfare of the State from the selfishness 
of individuals. Plato hoped to avert these dangers by striking at the 
root of all sclfishnes.s. Ho desired, by the entire abolition of private 
property, to remove the opposition between public and private 
interests. Union, he says, is the first necessity of the State, but com- 
plete xmion can only exist when no one possesses anything of his own. 
Ho thus committed tho same political prror into which Hobbes fell 
later, when he strove to resist the evils of revolution by unlimited 
despotism — one into which reactionary politicians continually do fall, 
by endeavouring to meet the struggle for liberty, not by satisfying 
all well-founded demands and rejecting the others, but by the sup- 
pression of all freedom ; with the important difference, certainly, 
that in Plato’s State unlimited power was only to be bestowed on 
complete virtue and insight, and that the socialistic arrangements 
were combined with on education which was calculated to prevent 
any misuse of them, and to bring the most entire subjection of per- 
sonal freedom into harmony with free-will. Here Plato’s speciality 
worked with his political principles, and this decided the form of his 
ideal State. Tho severe character of his arrangements arises 
originally from the idealistic d ua lism of his whole conception of the 
world. One who regards nothing as higher than general ideas, 
nothing as truly real except the species existing in itself, indep^dent 
of individuals j who looks on the world of the senses as only a corrupt 
form of tho spiritual world ; who sees in individual character only 
limitation and disturbance, not the inevitable condition for the 
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reoHcatidii of the uBiversal ; cannot logically alloW) in praotie^ any 
moic f.hftTi in other questions, any dovelopment to indiridnala ; 
Imt must, instead, require of the individual to renounce all personal 
trishes, and, u'ith unselfish devotion, to purify himself that he may 
become the simple instrument of universal laws-^'the means of 
expressing a genend idea. A thinker of this kind will not attempt, 
in his ideal state, to reconcile the rights of individuals with those of 
the community, for in his oyes they possess no rights os such, and 
can only be allowed tho choice between renouncing all personal 
interests and devoting themselves to the service of tho community, 
or, if they do not desire this, of renoimcing political rights and 
political action. Thus, the political and social arrangements follow 
naturally from the first principles of the system. To have failed to 
appreciate the importance of individual character — tho endless variety 
and movement of real life— *is the great error in both tho metaphy- 
sical and the social theories of Plato, which has been sharply com- 
mented on by Aristotle. 

But this part of the question has been discussed elsewhere and by 
various persons, and on this point those who have examined Plato’s 
social theories appear to have arrived at a general agreement. But loss 
attention has as yet been paid to the influence which it has had on 
the theories and tho circumstances of later times. My object now is 
to develop, in greater detail, the short notices of this subject which J 
have given elsewhere. 

The point which chiefly deserves attention in this relation is the 
remarkable similarity between the Platonic ideal State and the con- 
ceptions of Church and State which gradually took possession of the 
early Christian world. The essential vocation of the State, according 
to Plato, is to be an image of virtue and a support to it ; its highest 
object is to educate its citizens to virtue, and thus to happiness ; to 
direct their minds and their eyes towards a higher spiritual world ; 
to assure to them, after death, that happiness which, in the conclusion 
of the Bcpublic, is represented in a grand general view as tho object 
of all htiman endeavour. There is an obvious likeness between this 
and the kingdom of God,” of which the Christian Church is to be 
the earthly expression. The theoretical principles and the form of 
the two differ from each other, but their original idea is the same ; 
in both the one aim is to form a moral community, a scheme of 
education the object of which is only completely realized in a future 
world. Plato even uses tho expression that there can be no salvation 
for any State in which God does not direct the government. And as 
in Plato’s State the government is to be vested in the philosophers, 
because th^ alone possess tho highest truth, so, in the middle ages, 
the priests assume the same position ; and just as the soldiers are 
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associated with the philosophers as the mstnmfnie^l th^ power, so, 
according to the ideas of the middle ages, it, becomes the highest 
duly of &e Ohristiaii warrior class, the knights and prhpMiM^ to extend 
and to iffotect the Church, and to carry out the precepts which she 
delivers to them through the mouth of the priests. The fl»ee estates 
of the middle ages — the teachers, fighters, and workers — are pre* ‘ 
figured in Plato’s State ; and the predominance of the fibrst, which 
could indeed be only partially realized in fact, is eqiudty decidedly 
claimed, by itself at least, and on the very same grounds as those 
which Plato adduces for the rule of the philosophers, namely, because 
they alone know the eternal laws by which States, like individuals, 
must be guided in order to carry out their highest vocation. The 
conditions, also, with which this high position of the teaching class is 
combined, arc, in the Church -of the middle ages, mostly the same as 
in our philosopher’s State, only translated from tho Greek into the 
Christian, for the very principle of community of property which 
Plato aims at, as the highest good for the State, is likewise the Chris- 
tian ideal ; and though it may be said truly that the chief idea in the 
Christian Church was that of renimciation and A'^oluntary poverty, 
and in Plato’s State that of the community of goods, yet the two 
theories very nearly approach each other, for Plato requires of his 
philosophers and warriors to confine themselves to the simplest manner 
of life, while tho Christian Church could only enforce the poverty of 
tho ecclesiastical class, as in the begging orders, by means of com- 
munity of goods. Even tho Platonic community of wives is really 
in its spirit much nearer to celibacy than one would at first believe. 
For, first, the political objects of both are the same ; as Plato forbids 
his “ watchmen ” to found a family, in order that they may belong 
altogether and exclusivelj' to the State, so did Gregory impose celibacy 
on his recalcitrant clei’gy, in order that for the future they might 
belong wholly to the Church ; and so also in Plato’s community of 
women there arises no question of giving freer play to personal incli- 
nation, nor of breaking the chains of marriage ; on the contrary, 
personal wishes are to be laid aside, and the citizens are to act as 
instruments of the State in their marriage relations, as well as in all 
others. Marriage is not to be an afiair of inclination or of interest, 
but only of duty ; children are the properly of the State, and it is 
well that they should be the offspring of those from whom the State 
may expect powerlul descendants. Thus Plato requires from his 
citizens a self-denial and subordination of themselves to the common 
iptorest, which is but a step removed from entire abstinence from 
marriage ; nor would he have hesitated to require this also if his 
State could have existed without marriage, and if the asceticism of 
later times had entered into his system. 
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These are not mere empty resemblances, such as may easily occur 
between phenomena really entirely distinct, in consequence of chance 
coincidences, but there does exist a real connection, an action of the 
earlier philosophy upon the later. For, untrue as it would be to 
attribute to the Platonic theories a direct prescriptive influence on 
the forms of the Christian Church and State, it is yet impossible not 
to perceive a relation between the two, and wo can to a great 
degree trace ‘Out the connecting links which have produced it. The 
doctrine of Plato was one of the most important elements of civiliza- 
tion in classical times ; it was a spiritual power whoso> effect extended 
far beyond the limits of the Platonic school. jVmong later systems, 
not only the Aristotelian, but the Stoic, imbibed its spirit, and the 
latter especially owes much of its morality to the ethics of Plato. 
In tho centuries immediately before Christ, wherever the Greek 
language and literature extended both in the East and the West, philo- 
sophy had taken the place of religion among all cultivated persons, 
or else had so penetrated their conception of religion, that there 
remained hardly a shadow of the ancient myths : its essential con- 
clusions, and, above aU, its moral principles, had been adopted into 
the general civilization and the religion of the world. It needed not 
to be a philosopher by profession to share in this movement. All 
who wished for higher education visited the schools of the philo- 
sophers and read their writings. Grammarians also, rhetoricians, 
historians, even lawyers and physicians, w'ere accustomed to adopt 
the doctrines of the philosophers, and to assume in their hearers a 
general acquaintance with them. Thus these ideas were diffused in 
a hundred different ways, and though they might lose in scientific 
accuracy and purity, their practical effect was immeasurably in- 
creased. Christianity, then beginning to gain groimd, could not 
escape this influence, which reached it not only through the 
Platonizing theology of the Oriental Greeks or the Gnostic sects ; 
early Greek philosophy, also had long since contributed its share of 
influence ; and for centuries continued to affect the new religion 
in the most various ways, just as, indeed, did the Greek spirit 
generally, of which it was the noblest exponent. Jewish thought, 
even before Christ, was thoroughly coloured by Greek civilization 
and science. In all Greek countries millions of Jews — the greater 
part, indeed, of the Jewish nation — lived in countries which, as a 
gmieral rule, were politically governed by Greeks or half. Greeks ; 
and the intercourse of daily life, and the use of tho Greek lan- 
guage, adopted by most nations in place of that of their ancestors, 
which th^ continued to employ only for their sacred writings, could 
not but insensibly spread among them many Greek ideas, more 
espedally in the chief Greek cities inhabited by Jews, such as 
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Alexandria or Tarsus, tiio seat of a famouB school of philosophy and 
rhetoric, such as was Borne in later times, not to mention others. 
Soon also the Jews began regularly to study the Greek philosophy ; 
and there arose a Jowish-Greek philosophy, the object of which was 
to infuse the ideas of Greek philosophy into Jewish theology, and 
bring the two into harmony. How far this movement had advanced 
even at the beginning of the Christian era ; how many of the 
Platonic, Pythagorean, Stoic, and peripatetic doctrines had been 
adopted by this neologizing Judaism, we can see in the writings of 
Philo of Alexandria, who, in this respect, was only the most distin> 
guished exponent of a form of thought which was very widely 
received. The centre of this school was Alexandria, the great 
meeting-place whore Greek thought crossed and melted into that of 
the East ; but it was not confined to this town, or even to Egypt, 
but had many followers among all the Greek-speaking Jews, and its 
iiifiuence must have reached even to Palestine and the countries of 
the East. In close connection with this school of theology we find 
the Jewish sect of the Essenes, which arose in the second century 
before Christ, the product, as it would seem, originally of the 
Pythagorean mysteries, and the asceticism connected with them, but 
which, through the gradual rise of a Heo-Pythagorean school of 
philosophy, had imbibed a form of thought more Platonic than 
Pythagorean. This sect, much diffused in Palestine and the neigh- 
bouring countries, was in many ways one of the most important 
channels by which Greek cultivation, and with it also the ethical 
and religious views of the Greek philosophers, passed into Judaism. 
We find in this sect, among other things, the principle of the com- 
munity of goods dei’ived from Plato’s ideal State, and imder this 
rule the Essones, forerunners of the Christian monks, lived together 
in cloistral communities. Essenism appears from its origin to have 
exercised great influence on the direction of the growth of the 
Christian doctrine; the party of the Ebionites, which comes out 
later as the only real advocate of the original Judaic Christianity, 
possesses all the characteristics of Essenism, and only differs from it 
in its acceptance of Jesus os the Messiah. Further, the man who 
first gained for Christianity its position as a religion of the world, 
the Apostle Paul, had doubtless, oven before his own migration inta 
the Greek world, been at least indirectly affected by the influence of 
Greek thought, for it is hardly possible to conceive that ' he could, 
entirely escape this in Tarsus, his birthplace, and, indeed, a ke@a 
eye wiU observe the traces of it in his Epistles. And when, chiefly 
through his influence, the Christian community was opened to the 
heathens, and more immediately to the Greeks, when they entered it 
in masses, and soon outnumbered the Jews by birth which it con- 
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tained* it became inevitable tiiat Greek views should gain more and 
DMm acceptance. The new converts, who had not been instrut.ted 
aa objddren in Chrisiii^iy, but had been won over in riper years, 
could not fail to conceive it frmn their own point of view, and to 
connect it with the ideas which they had always hel^; and though 
many of them probably passed through the school of Jewish 
proselytism, thwe would at . first be found among them but few 
highly-cultivated persons. The influence of Greek knowledge might 
indeed be diminished, but was for from being destroyed ; nay, the 
more persons of scientific cultivation joined the new faith, the more 
would the eflbct of this cultivation bo continued and extended. 
Thus we find, in fact, even in the earliest Christian writings, 
even among the Church speakers in the second century, not a few 
who are nearly connected with the semi-Greek Alexandrian school ; 
and also among our own New Testament Scriptures there are several 
which show traces of this influence, and indirectly of that of Greek 
philosophy. How strongly this affected the growth of Christian 
doctrine and moral teaching is well known. The whole pliilo80i)hy 
of the Fathers, and a great part of their theology and the whole of 
scholastic divinity, is but an attempt on a grand scale, carried on for 
centuries, to apply Greek philosophy to the development and the 
understanding of Christian doctrine. 

These facts must be clearly recognised, if we desire to estimate 
truly the influence of Platonism on Christianity, and also the con- 
nection of the Platonic system with what wo find analogous to it in 
Christianity. Platonism, partly directly, partly through its connec- 
tion with the philosophy of the Stoics and Neo- Pythagoreans, took a 
leading part in that great process of the world’s education w'hich cul- 
minated in the Christian Church, and for centuries it wa.s followed 
by the greatest teachers of the Christian Church, and by its natural 
affinity to Christianity was especially adapted to mediate between it 
and Hellenism. Plato was the first originator, or at least the most 
important representative, of the spiritualism which, though originally 
foreign not only to the Greeks, but the Jews, dtiring the centuries 
imm^iately before Christ, gradually took possession of people’s 
minds, and afterwards in Christianity itself became the leading in- 
fluence far and wide. Plato first declared that the viinble world was 
only the image, and truly the imperfect image, of an invisible one ; 
that man has to pass from this world to another ; and that he ought 
to employ his present life as a preparation for a futture one. He ori- 
ginated the ethical dualism which was to serve later on as a scientific 
justification for the ascetic principle existing already in Iho Oriental 
religions, in the Orphic systmn of mysteries. It is in this ethical 
system that is contained the essential principle of the special points 
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in which Plato’s political system resembles the institutions of the 
Church and the State of the middle ages. In the one case it results 
in the g^ovemment of the philosophers ; in the dtherv^bf the priests ; 
since both individuals and States, when they look io ar world 

for the supreme laws of their actions, must foUowthei leaiidoi^^&h>b to 
whom that higher world is opened, whether by science or 
tion. Hence arises in the early Christian morality the reiipuineiliiktt 
of a renunciation of the world, which finds its highest expressuhi in 
monkish virtue ; in the Platonic morality it becomes the princ^le 
that man must renounce all personal objects to live only for the 
general good, the ignoring of the rights of individuals, and tiie sup- 
pression of their freedom. These ethical principles caused Plato to 
propose the same objects for his State which afterwards the Christian 
Church proposed to itself — ^to educate men morally and religiously, 
and to form them still more for the next world than for this. There- 
fore it is most natural that the two should coincide in many impor- 
tant characters. The moral view of the world, the essential principle 
of the Platonic State, developed itself later in the Christian Church, 
mingled with other elements : what wonder, then, that the same soil 
should produce similar fruits ? In many other points, also, our philo- 
sopher appears os a forerunner of Christianity, who not only 
smoothed the way for its reception externally among the Greeks, but 
also partially exemplified the course it must follow in its internal 
development. For instance, the pure and exalted conception of God, 
which is the crowning point of his system, was one of the most im- 
portant principles of the early Christian doctrine, as it had been 
formerly of the Jewish- Alexandrian; the reform of the popular 
religion on which he insists in the Republic, the abandoning all un- 
worthy notions of the divinity which it requires, was realized by 
Christianity. Christianity adopted into itself the moral spirit in 
which he desires that religion should be conceived ; the law of love 
towards your enemies, the very pearl of evangelical morality, we 
find already, in the germ, in Plato, and for the first time as a general 
principle, when he declares (in the Republic) that the just man will 
never do evil even to his enemy, for it does not become the good 
man to do aught but good. Any one who usually regards the Greeks 
as only heathens will be puzzled by such instances, which may easily 
be cited in numbers ; but to any one who takes a wide historical 
view, they do but give additional proof of the law of constant de- 
velopment in the progress of history. 

The political system of Plato stands in a far more distant relation 
to the present circumstances of the State and of society. On this 
point we cap hardly speak of Plato’s influence, except in as far as 
it was caused by his efforts in earlier times. The institutions of 
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pMNnt ages have for the most part developed themselyes iodcpen- 
dootly out of the middle ages, as the result of girmi and existing 
neMs, and political speculation has had> on the whole, but a small 
idmre in producing them. Yet it is but the more remarkable to 
find that Plato, in many of hk plans, aims essentially at the same 
results which later tim^ hare called into existence in different ways, 
and mostly from different motives. Thus, as Socrates, in opposition 
to the Athenian democracy, had insisted that none but competent 
persons should be appointed to public offices, and possess a voice in 
public questions ; and Plato, as a logical application of this principle, 
desired to confide the government ef States only to men of know- 
ledge ; so among us, too, in most countries, there is prescribed a 
scientific training for the service of the State, and the dir ection of 
the State has passed out of the hands of the feudal nobility into those 
of the new aristocracy of a scientifically^-cultivated official class. 
And just as Plato desired to form a .separate military order, so is 
it now deemed impossible to subsist without standing armies, and 
especially without an officer class speciallj' educated for the purpose ; 
and the strongest reason for this is the one brought forward by 
Plato, that the art of w'ar is an art like another, which no one 
thoroughly understands who has not learnt it ns a business, and 
practised it as a profession. Further, when Pluto, in connection 
with this, extends public education, in addition to music and 
g3rmnastic8, the received subjects of education among the Greeks, 
to mathematics and philosophy, in a word, to all the knowledge of 
his age, so likewise this necessity has long since been recognised 
by modem States, by the foundation of scientific institutions of all 
kinds. Our philosopher, indeed, would scarcely be satisfied w’ith 
our realization of his ideals ; he would find it difficult to recognise 
his philosophical rulers in the population of our Government offices, 
or to discover in our barracks the places where the warriors, pre- 
served, as he desires, from every breath of what is low and common, 
are educated to moral beauty and harmony; ho would certainly 
inquire with astonishment, if he witnessed much that happens at 
our universitiw, if these are the fruits of philosophy ; and he would 
further have cause to wonder where the greater nmnber, among the 
hundred special branches which occupy their time, find philosophy 
itself, the tmity and combination of all science ; not to mention that 
of our four Faculties he would certainly strike out the first 
three ; for a theology which attempts to be anything more than 
philosophy he would call mythology ; and as regards jurisprudence 
and medicine, he believes that in his State no contests of law would 
arise, and that for sicknesses a few household drugs may suffice; 
and if these do not cure the patient, he must die quietly, satisfied 
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that it is not wortb while to on hie lifb in the eaxe of a sickly 
body. But these differences do not make it the less true Ihat he 
had placed before himself many of the objects wMsIl nsodem times 
have aimed at, though certainly in a quite diffoxetit madnmr^. jEmd 
with other mean's. Thus, for iastcmce, Plato’s arrangaaiM||>ff:Hr the 
education and employment of the female sex are very much <^|iised te 
our ideas and customs. To us it appears singular to propoflie that 
women should fill public offices, or go out to battle with men, even 
though only (as he once prudently adds) in the reserve ; and though 
gymnastics will always form a useful subject of instruction in female 
schools, yet we should justly objoct to the proposal of Plato that 
it should be practised as in Greece, in the same manner as among 
men. But in so far as he is one of the first to enter into the question 
of a careful education of the female sex, of its spiritual and moral 
culture, and its essential eqiiality with the male sex, Plato goes far 
beyond the habits and views of his people, and approaches our own. 
There is a modern sound, too, in his suggestion of introducing a 
censorship of aU poems, plays, pieces of music, and works of art, and 
of the proposal in his “ Laws ” to form on behalf of the State a 
collection of good writings and ballads, along with airs and dances, 
for the use of the citizens, and especially for the use of schools. Many 
similar cases might be quoted — as, for instance, his proposal for the 
introduction of a more humane military code — ^but this may suffice. 

Further, we must not overlook the connection between the Platonic 
conception and the political and social romances of which modem 
times have produced so great a mimber. All these political romances, 
from Sir Thomas More’s “ I7topia ” to Cabet’s “ Icaria,” are in their 
essence and form imitations of the Platonic Kepublic, and of his work 
called “ Critias,” which was intended to describe the state of the 
Bepublic in an historical form, but was never completed by Plato. In 
all these wo find political ideals described with gieatcr or less freedom, 
and recognise in all the w'ell-known features of the Platonic type 
in greater or less completeness. Thus, in one wo find the government 
carried on by philosophers and learned men ; in another, the abolition 
of family life and private property, the institution of community of 
dwellings, meals, work, education, here and there also of wives. 

But there is one essential difference which distinguishes them all ^ 
in their innermost spirit from Plato’s State. Plato’s leading idea 
is, as we have said above, the realization of morality by means of the 
State: the State is to form its citizens to virtue. It is a grand 
educational institution, including the whole life and existence of its 
members. All else is subordinated to this one object ; all private 
interests are recklessly sacrificed to it ; the happiness and perfection 
of the whole alone concern him, says Plato; and the individual 
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ittiltt not assert himself further than comports with the heani^' of the 
He feels, therefore, not the slightest hesitation in making 
a . ^aste-like inequality of dasses, and an unconditional sdf-devotion 
<tf ,all its citizens the foundation of his State. In modern social 
romans, on the other hand, almost without exception, it is precisely 
the d^re for general and equal partaking in the enjoyments of life 
which oreatra disccmtent with existing circumstances, and calls forth 
these ideal creations. Plato aims at suppressing all personal interests ; 
his modem followers at satisfying them ; the former seeks the perfec- 
tion of the whole, the latter the happiness of individuals ; the former 
regards the State as the object, the individual as a means ; the latter 
looks on individuals as the objects, and the State and society as 
means. Most of our socialists and communists declare this openly 
enough ; the greatest possible enjoyment for individuals, md there- 
fore equal enjoyment for all, is their motto. But even if some differ 
in their phraseology', their practical suggestions clearly show what is 
their real object ; as thus, if we speak of brotherhood (and this is to 
be supplied by communism), it is evident that the question is not so 
much the fulfilment of a dutv as the satisfaction of a wish ; or even 
when they contend against the individualism of the time, as does 
St. Simon, the way to stem it is not to be found in the rehabilitation of 
the flesh. Everything is considered with a view to the happiness of 
individuals. Even Sir Thomas More, the father of all this species of 
literature in modem times, already held this doctrine, for ho distinctly 
states pleasure to be the highest end of our actions ; and however 
much he may follow Plato as to the rest, his ethical principle is rather 
Epicurean than Platonic. Even a stem moral philosopher like Fichte 
lays down as the principle of his “ geschlossenes llandelsstaat ” 
(which is, with all its impracticability, perhaps the best, and certainly 
one of the most thoughtfully-considered of the socialist Utopias), that 
every one wishes to live as pleasantly as ho can. I am very far from 
making this in itself a complaint against modem theories ; the point 
of view from which they start is in principle true and just, even if 
it does not contain the whole truth, and though by exaggeration it 
has often led to much that is wrong. ' However that may be, we do 
not attempt here to estimate the value of these theories, but to indi- 
cate their general tendency in order to throw light on their relation 
to the Bepublio of Plato. This is, in fine, the same which exists in 
genmral l^ween our whole views of life as connected with the State 
and that of the Greeks. * For the most essential difference lies far 
less in any varieties in the constitution than in the position which is - 
attributed in the State to individuals to their rights and power of 
action. £Vom'’our point of view we look on the State as built up 
from bd;ow ; the individuals come first, and the State arises from 
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their combining for the protection of their rights and the common 
advancement of their wrifare. Tl^us indiTiduals rpmain ultimately 
the objects of the life of the State ; we require pf the State that it 
should give to the community of its individual subjecte a# much as 
possible of freedom, welfare, and education, and we never oail>bueon> 
vinced that it can conduce to the perfection of the State as l| whole, 
or that it is well in itself to sacrifice the real rights and interests of 
individuals to its own objects. To the Greek, on the contrary, the 
State is the first and most important thing, and the individual only a 
part of the community ; the sentiment of political life is so strong in 
him, and the idea of personality is thrown so much into the back- 
ground, that he can conceive of no existence worthy of a man except 
in the State ; he knows no higher employment than politics, nor any 
more absolute right than that of the whole over its parts. As Aris- 
totle says, the State in the nature of things existed before individuals. 
The individual, therefore, is only allowed the rights which belong to 
his position in the State ; there are, strictly speaking, no universal 
human rights, but only the rights of citizens, and however much the 
interests of individuals are interfered with by the State, as long as 
the interests of the State require it, thej' have no right to com- 
plain ; the State is the solo original possessor of rights, nor is the 
State bound to give its subjects a larger share than is required for 
the fulfilment of its OAvn objects. Plato likewise adopts this posi- 
tion, and indeed pushes it to the farthest in his Republic. Still, 
on the other hand, he acknowledges that true virtue is only made 
possible by a real conviction, by the personal knowledge of indi- 
viduals ; that political excellence can only be achieved by a thorough 
intellectual comprehension ; that the ordinary and conventional virtue 
must be purified and confirmed by philosophy ; and therefore the 
corner-stone of his State is the philosophical training of the rulers, 
and all others are entirely excluded from any share of the govern- 
ment of the State. In this Plato evidently forsakes the ancient 
Greek point of view, which in other relations he upholds, and trans- 
fers the centre of gravity of political life to individuals, to their 
education, and their intellectual conviction. But it is impossible to 
him to adopt this course entirely ; the Greek spirit is yet too strong 
in himself and in his system. Thus he stands on the boundary-line 
of two ages, and while he himself labours with all his strength to 
bring forth a new form of civilization, he yet at the same time freely 
sacrifices to the spirit of his people all the personal interests which 
modern times insist upon. Thus we can but half imderstand him, 
if we only inquire into his effect on the age in which he lived ; the 
essence of his being, as it must be with all minds that strike into 
untrodden ways, belongs to the future. £. Zeller. 
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ON THE EDUCATION OF WOMEN. 


QINCE, by the kindness of the cdltoi: of this journal, space was 
^ given ill it for an account of tlio general results of the Local 
Examinations for girls held in Dccoinlier, I860, the movement has 
gone on and prospered. In December, 1866, 197 girls presented 
themselves, of whom 18 obtained honours, and 108 ordinary certificates. 
If the number of those who gain honours seem small, it must be 
remembered that girls seldom attempt either the classical or mathe- 
matical papers, without which it is not easy to reach the honour lists. 
That they did well in such subjects as fell within their compass may 
be judged from the fact that girls obtained marks of distinction. 
Many of the strongest adversaries to the scheme have come round, 
and now give it effective support. At Oxford, although the expected 
renewal of the proposal to admit girls to their examinations appears 
to have fallen through, wo believe that it is looked upon with a more 
favourable eye, and will eventually be carried. At all events wo do 
not believe that the rejection is due to fear of ridicule.* For in the 

• We think the writer of the reww of Miss Davies’s “ Higher Education of Women,” 
which appeared in Vol. iv. p. 28C of this joui-nal, was mistaken in saying that tho 
dread of banter nearly led to the rejection of the scheme at Cambridge. The present 
Mter was on the spob and took a good deal of pains to ascertain the grounds on which 
the oppontion rest^. As far as he could find out, it was in almost all casos due to 
doubts whether tho admission of girls to public examinations would provo for their 
advantage. Where he has had thsre^portunity of inquiring tho reason of change of 
opinion, the ro^y has invariably been that those doubts have been removed by tho 
efficiency of the checks and safeguards provided against possible evils. 
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course of the last two or three ymrs public opinion has so far gone 
in the right direction that the claims of women to eonsideration arc 
everywhere listened to with respect. Even newspaper writers, almost 
always the last to use a manly tone towards womto, have to 
see tibat men like the polished and gentlemanlike essayist tfiOts 
of fillies entered for the matrimonial stakes of the season ** had 
better hold their tongues. We apprdiend, therefore, that there mnst 
be weightier reasons than this to hold Oxford back — treasons such as, 
while we may think them mistaken, command our respect. 

Yet notwithstanding some favourable signs in the horizon, no man 
who has any regard for the welfare of his kind can look on the con- 
dition of women in general without some very sad forebodings. To 
carry our eyes no farther than our own shores, there is much in the 
condition of Englishwomen which ought to be distressing and 
humiliating to men. If great efibrts have been made of late years 
to lessen some of the cruellest of their wrongs, others even more 
formidable seem to spring up in their place. Among these we can- 
not help classing the growing carelessness with which women appear 
to treat unchastity in men. If it be true, for we certainly did 
not SCO it with our own eyes, that a few months ago a peer of exalted 
rank brought a woman of bad character to the Opera, and left her 
side to go and speak to honest women occupying a box within full 
view of that in which slio was sitting, wo venture to call it a 
sign of the times of no ordinary import. It is, at least, undeniable 
that women, yoimg and maiden, are not only aware but speak openly 
of base connexions formed by their male acquaintance, or by men 
of notoriety in the world, with an absence of reticence, if not of 
ignorance, heretofore in our time unknown. Be it remembered that 
in saying this wo are finding fault not with women, but men. 
When women are placed in the midst of a profligate male society 
their choice lies between solitude and the knowledge, even the con- 
donation, of much that is revolting to their minds. With this 
alternative before them, who can wonder if nature carries the day ? 
Then the inequality of numbers of the sexes is a daily increasing 
clement of misery. Great throughout the country, it is in some dis- | 
Iricts enormous. Wc know of one in which the proportion of women ■ 
to men was, at the last census, as 126‘5 to 100. The story.is every- , 
where the same— —the men emigrate, the women stay at home. The 
bare figures show the existence of great distress among women. 
A close examination would, we are convinced, largely raise our esti- 
mate of it. For we believe that the overplus would be found to be 
far greater in the class of those whom^for want of a bettor term of 
distinction, we will call ladies, than any other — precisely that where 
maintenance by their own labour is most difficult to find. Probably 
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TiAfJiittg at tTiia moment would woi% suoli wide and lasting ^ 
liHfifittn race as a sclieme sufiSloieutlj weU or^^mized to oreroome tlie 
natural reluctance of women to le^ve home and oounhry^ and oalon^ 
lated to induce wolI*eduoated ladies to seek new hearths in tiiose dis> 
tant, yet sunny and fertile, lands, where their presence would of all 
blessings be most welcome. Other evils there are specially affecting 
women, too conspicuous and notorious to need recapituladon. Any 
day’s Times will place them with terrible clearness before the eyes of 
the most hasty reader. Let us pass rather to the subject which stands 
at the head of this paper, not indeed with any vain hope of finding 
a panacea for the evil of our day, but with an expectation, we 
trust well founded, of finding a way to render some useful help. 

In speaking of the education of women we are met with a diffi- 
culty, raised by some of themselves, which we certainly should not 
have anticipated. No doubt the great end of all education, whether 
of boys or girls, is best stated in the words of the catechism, 
** that they may do their dutj' in that state of life to which it hath 
pleased God to call them.” But a j)art even of their duty to God 
is to get their own living in the world in which lie has placed them. 
In speaking of education, this temporal part of it is not only kept 
in view, but, on ordinary occasions, naturally and necessarily occu- 
pies the foremost place. It by no means follows from this that it 
occupies the foremost place in the care and thought of the speaker. 
The Scotch saying, “ the mair kirks the mair sin,” is true in a good 
many ways. There are times, no doubt, when the highest view of 
education should be earnestly and fervently pressed. But under 
ordinary circumstances we should have far more faith in a father 
who, having many sons, talked of bringing them up to be lawyers, 
soldiers, merchants, than one w'hose speeches always ended up with 
God and their country. We do not love these perpetual protesta- 
tions. In speaking then of the education of boys, wo should be 
content, except on very fit occasions, to talk of bringing them up to 
some temporal calling, no matter what. Just so, as the days are 
happily not yet comb in which many girls start in life with the ex- 
pectation of supporting themselves in perpetual maidenhood, or of 
having not only to bear, but find bread for, their children, we should 
talk of bringing up girls to be good wives and mothers, being quite 
certain that this implies the right way of teaching a g^rl how to do 
her duty to God and man, even though she never become either one 
or the other. But if women who write fairly represent the feelings 
of their sms, this way of talking displeases them. Thus one lady 
exdaims — 

“ I do not believe that women are to bo ‘ educated to bo wives and 
mothers * in any sense in which it is not equally imperative to educate boys 
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to be bnibaads and fathers. I believe that each hnmiui beiag* developed to 
his or her l>eet and utmost, vrill most perfeotiy fhldl the dntibs that God may 
appoint in each case, and, if teachers and parents have ever before tibmr eyes 
the aim of making good, true, and sensible women, I do not foar but they 
will also train the best wives and mothers^’ 

Kobody doubts it. But we repeat that one may be just as con- 
scious of this truth as the writer of those words, and yet talk of 
bringing up girls to be good wives and mothers, and boys not indeed 
to be good husbands and fathers, but good lawyers, doctors, officers, 
tradesmen, and what not. She does not observe that people who use 
those phrases have in view at the time only the temporal ends of educa- 
tion; that is, in the plain phrase of the liturgy, how boys and girls 
may loam and labour tmly to get their o^vn living. Now boys 
seldom get their living by becoming husbands and fathers, while 
women do commonly owe theirs to being wives and mothers. The 
homo cares which these words represent are the return they make — 
surely a most honourable one — for the bread their husbands go 
abroad to win. If such cares are the eountorpart of the out-o*-door 
eallings of men, wo do not see how it can be wrong, in speaking of 
the temporal side of girls’ education, to press its fitness for the future 
discharge of those cares. We should have passed over the matter 
in silence, content to use our own discretion in treating of the subject 
in hand, were it altogether indifferent. But it is not so. For it is 
quite possible, and very often happens, that the frequent or untimely 
expression of one’s inner thoughts on a matter of this kind may sink 
into mere buncombe — one of the most mischievous forms of the 
breach of the third commandment. It is akin to the error Hooker 
pointed out in the Puritans, who would have had men not pick up 
a straw but in God’s name, and is capable of doing a good deal of 
mischief. 

Indeed, the monstrous rubbish which has been written about the 
position and education, as well as the social and political dependence 
of women, forms ono of the greatest difficulties which those who 
would fain improve their condition have to encounter. Right or 
wrong, the fact is that, as things are, such improvement cannot be 
achieved without the consent and active help of men. Now very 
few men, it is certain, are at heart indifferent to the welfare of their 
sisters. But they mostly have much to do, and cannot go deeply 
into the question. Tho ono thing they know for certain about it is 
that, unless managed with great care and judgment, our attempts at 
improvement may do infinitely more harm than good. It is no won- 
der then if, when they road the wild discourses of some lady writers, 
they hold back in alarm. Some of these writers, we are told, have 
gone so far as to denounce the bond of marriage as a piece of mas- 
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ooline tyraimy. Unfortimately unbridled talk of. this kind is biased 
eretywbere abroad by tbe idle gossip of society, while the voice of 
sense and reason is comparatively little heard. Take as an example 
rile question of the franchise. ^ The sort of talk which men com* 
monly hear about it is pretty fairly represented by such words as 
these : — 

“ The assertion that married women are not taxed can only mean that 
they do not possess property. Then the argument amounts to this — the 
law made by man arbitrarily withholds from woman tlie power of possess- 
ing property : those should not bo I'epresontod who do not possess pro- 
perty ; therefore mari-icd women should not be represented.'’ 

A man reading this, and knowing that married women by help 
of the law can, and very often do, possess property, and that such 
property is taxed, and that therefore nobody with a head on his 
shoulders could ever have made any such assertion, verv naturally 
^ cries “Stuff,” and flings the book aside.^ Wrong, perhaps, but ho 
does. For as there are, unhappily, but six or eight working hours 
in the day, a man camiot fully inform himself on every subject, and 
must leave a good many — no luiimportant ones either — to take care 
of themselves. We entertain no doubt, boivcvcr, tbat wbatover 
plans or changes can he shown to b<j for (he clear and certain ad- 
vantage of women, and arc temi)eratc‘ly and fairly placed before 
the minds of such men as have it in their power to promote them, 
will, in the long run, be carried, and in the faith of this, notwith- 
standing some discouragements, it is safe to go forward. 

On the other hand, it must be owned that if women have given 
way to foolish talk about what they conceive to bo women’s rights, 
there has been talk equally foolish and much more abounding 
on the part of men conceniiTig what they conceive to be women’s 
duties. When wo read Miss Davies’s citations of what men say about 
women (“ Higher Education of Women,” pp. 2^4 — 34), we scarcely 
wonder at the dash of bitterness which flavours her two opening 
chapters. Yet, with the words of Shakspearo and Tennyson in her 
ears. Miss Davies might well have condescended to treat “ Jano ” 
and the other fry as Queen Elizabeth did the bearward’s potition^^ — 
silently drop them into Lethe, f It should bo borne in piind, too, 

* Wotild it iiot«be possible to circulate, in a separate form, Mrs, Boueborott’s paper 
on the “ Condition of Women in Franco (CJonUniytornry Iteview, May, 1867)> "which con- 
tains some instructive, and, in view of our leap into tho dark of ochlocracy, most con- 
vincing remarks on the ruinous consequences to women of scmi-universal suffrage P 

t We must express our regret that in speaking of those who let the conception of 
character which rests on the broad basis of a common humanity fall into tho back- 
ground, and substituto for it a dual theory with distinctly different forms of male and 
female excellence,” Miss Davies should go on to say, ** Closely connected with these 
separatist doctrines is the double moral code, with its masculine and femmino virtues, 
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that the aubject iavolves some peculiar difficultiee, particularly in 
regard to education. Men con numage their own political, so<nal,' 
and educational ajBQairs without appealing to women; but women 
cannot stir a step without invoking the counsel and guidance men. 
Kot a single book or paper that has been written, in the various dis- 
cussions of the day, on any subject connected with the wel&re of 
women, fails to acknowledge this explicitly or implicitly in almost 
every page ; so that in matters of themselves sufficiently difficult to 
deal with prudently, wo have the added tlifficulty of difference of sex. 
However careful we may bo to keep a firm footing on the ** broad 
basis of common humanity” in our reasonings, depend upon it this 
win bo always found a seriously disturbing element. In education, 
above all, it is a hard matter to keep a right course. The wisest and 
most prudent men find it far from easy to educate boys successfully. 
How often have the most earnest and honest teachers cause to wring 
their hands in grief at the evil fruit that springs up from what 
they had vainly hoped to be good seed scattered on good ground ! 
Yet in dealing with boys men know tolerably well the nature of the 
material they have in hand. Not so with girls. Only a woman can 
enter thoroughly into a girl’s heart. The position, therefore, in 
which men are placed in regard to the education of women is this, 
that they must bo something more than merely interested lookers-on, 
and must not merely lend it the aid of thought and advice, but take 
some active share in it, yet to a great extent be working in the dark, 
and have many reasons for wariness which may bo neglected in 
handling boys. Probably, if it were possible, the best thing men 
could do would be 1o take no personal share in the business, to jjro- 
vide women with schools and colleges fit for the education of their 
daughters, officer them with cultivated ladies equal in position and 
acquirements to professors and tutors in the Universities, and leave 

and its sepjuate law of duty and honour for either box." WTicre is this double moral 
code to be found ? A man may very well broach “ cci-tain doctrines — such as that the man 
is intended for the world, woman for the home; man’s strength is in the head, woman’s 
in tho heart," &c. — without being guilty of any error greater than that of expressing 
some very obvious truths in a somewhat exaggerated form, and ccrtamly without tho 
least propensity to advocating a double moiid code,” Indeed, whatever may bo the 
errors of modem practice, there aro now-a-days very few men who think at all who 
would not vigorously reiterate tho old ^mradoxical advice, “let men be chaste and 
women bravo." But this is the only fault we have to end with IMiss Davies’s book, 
whicli seems to us calculated to do veiy grojit good, and wo wish it may find its 
way into every household whero there aro sons and daughters. In particular w© wish 
young men could ho induced to road it. Indifference to tho society of women is one 
of tho most repulsive faidts of the young men of tho day. They rarely seem to think 
it any part of their duty to givo up tho employment, or oven tho whim, of the moment, 
for tho hdp or ontertainment of mother and sisters and their companions. Yet surely 
if it is part of women’s business in tho world to pleaso men, it is quite as much a 
part of men’s to pleaso women. ^ 
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Uiem to themselves. But it is useless to shadow forth such a sohemc 
unless for IJtupia. 

It seems to us, then, that the wisest course men can pursue is to 
see what has been done in other times, or is now doing in other 
countries, in educating girls : above all, to examine what are the 
demands of women themselves. After all, they must know best what 
is good for them, and as the feverish activity of the press now*a-dayB 
gives everybody a chance of being heard, there can be no difficulty in 
lading out what they jvish, nor much, probably, in sifting out the 
chaff from what is reasonable and likely to be of service. 

In our former paper on the subject we tried to show that the 
education of women must have been an object of careful solicitude to 
the wisest men in all ages. We did not succeed, however, in tracing 
the method they used, or caused to be used, nor do we believe it to 
be now possible to do so. We can only infer the fact from the illus- 
trious history of women. But past ages have certainly not left us in 
the dark as to the ideal we are to work up to. Miss Davies makes a 
timely appeal to Scripture and the teaching of the Churches of 
England and Scotland on this head : — 

“People,” 8hesa3’s, “who go to church, and who read their Bibles, are 
perpetually reminded of one tj'po and exemplar, one moral law. The theory 
of education of our English Church recognises no distinction of sex. The 
baptized child is signed with the sign of tho cross, in token that hereafter 
he — or she — shall not be ashamed to confess the faith of Christ crucified, 
and manfully’’ to fight under his banner against sin, tbu world, and the devil ; 
and to continue Christ’s faithful soldier and servant to his — or her — life’s 

end The Shorter Catechism [Scotch] teaches that God created man, 

male and female, after his own image, in knowledge, righteousness, and 
holiness*, with dominion over the creatures, and that man’s chief end is to 
glorify God, and to enjoy Him for ever.” 

; The women, too, who live for us in the pages of Scripture com- 
pletely bear out the theory of the essential eqiuility of both sexes of 
the human race. Miriam, Hannah, Elizabeth, had as clear and proper 
a share in carrying out tho counsels of God as Moses, Samuel, and 
the Baptist. The value of tho crowning example of Mary is lost 
through the uncomely figment of her married virginity dissociating 
her in people’s minds from the rest of her sex. The port they play 
is not subordinate to, but different from, that of men. It is, by 
comparison, not indeed secluded — ^for they lived lives open for all 
the world to see — but sedentary and silent, for they rarely left their 
homes, or gave voice in song or prayer to the thoughts of their 
hearts. What is more than all, the life of our Lord is in every 
single particular, except his public preaching, a model for women 
quite as much as for men. Hor does He anywhere give the least 
hint that their ol»cdience and agency are of less importance to his work 
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than that of the other sex. Indeed, we find Him frequently taking 
opportunities of noticing their presence and assuring them, mostly 
by acts rather than words, of his equal solicitude for their temporal 
and spiritual welfare, as well as 'indicating to them what they were 
to do for Him. It is plain from many passages in the New Testament 
that his immediate followers and the first preachers of his Gospel 
regarded the agency of women os a necessary part of the Christian 
ministry. It must be owned that the Church of Home has never 
lost sight of this truth, and in trying to reintroduce women into the 
ministry of the Church of England, the most Protestant of us are 
forced to turn our eyes Homeward for guidance. If we turn to the 
annals of heathendom, women are found side by side with men 
wherever they sought to keep alive a spark of judgment, mercy, or 
truth. Women, therefore, bear the stamp of God’s image to the full 
as clearly as men ; and if any one ask for an ideal of feminine excel- 
lence, wo need only refer him to that imago seen in perfection, that 
is to say, to the Mon Christ Jesus. 

If, then, the past does not give much help towards the methods of 
educating women, it does us the great service of showing us a standard 
to work up to. Whatever may be the difierence in their physical [ 
and intellectual powers and functions, our object must be to place ' 
them as moral and spiritual beings on perfect equality with men. 
With this explicit statement of our views we shall leave this part of 
the subject, not wishing to meddle with that highest department of 
education which goes on at home and in church. But if, in speaking 
of the physical and intellectual training of girls, we confine ourselves 
to temporal matters, we hope it will be understood that we do not 
forget the important influence this training has on their moral and 
spiritual development. 

With regard to the physical training of girls, we believe England 
has little or nothing to learn from other countries. Nowhere are 
they placed, as far as their bodily strength permits it, on such a per- 
fect footing of equality with men ; nowhere, again, are greater pains 
taken to keep them from overtaxing that bodily strength. Custom 
allows Englishwomen more freedom in out-door exercises than is 
granted to those of any other country. They walk, ride, drive, dance, 
play games, both like and with their brothers. In this respect, at 
any rate, the restraints of conventional decorum are in England only 
such as nature would impose. These being observed — and provided 
she does not attempt exercises which demand too severe a tension of 
her muscles ; that is to say, if she will content herself, for example, with 
croquet and archery, leaving guns and cricket bats to the stronger 
sex, and if she will not ride after the hounds without father, brother, 
or husband to attend her — an English lady may fnjoy sun and air 
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mnoh as slio pleases. On the other hand, in no country has the 
legislature so honestly and diligently sought to defend woiuuqi and 
children against the cruelty of men, especially against oppression on 
the part of the employers of labour. Scarcely a session has passed by for 
many years without some law being enacted for their protection in 
this particular. At this very time a commission is on foot with a 
view to legislation on the subject of agricultural gangs. Wo must say 
we thiiik this part of the question is too much lost sight of by ladies 
■who are prominent us chanqiious of their sox. Tlu'ir wi'itings are 
little else than bills of complaint from the first to the last page. They 
speak, for the most part, as if women were delibei'utely oppi*esscd by 
men through a selfish fear of being outstript or even driven altogether 
out of the field. That this is nowhere the case wo arc not pre- 
pared to say ; we fear that it is conspicuously so in France at this 
moment. But as far as England and America are ooncemed, we do 
emphatically deny it. Whatever I’cstraints or disabilities ai-c in 
these countries niuintained or newly imposed, we believe to be duo, 
almost without exception, to a desire to do what is best for women. No 
doubt some of them may bo mistaken, or rather imperfectly attain their 
object. But that is only saying they are human, and nothing appears 
to our mind more alarming in the excited outcry for reform we lunir 
on all sides, especially in respect of education, than the appawnt un- 
wiUingncss to acknowledge the inevitable errors and sboi’tcomings of 
all human schemes. On tin; whole, we repeat that Engli.sh law and 
cu.stom are favourable to women. Take, for example, the laws affect- 
ing marriage. Keeping within that ovcr-caro which, as in France, 
defeats it.s own object by iinpo.sing an intolerable }'oke, they yet 
shield women as far an po.s.sible from the dangers of haste and inex- 
perience until they are old enougli to take care of them.solvcs. That, 
for all this, there should be ample scope for cruelty, oppression, and 
wrong in the relations of men to women i.s inevitable. T.iaws can do 
very little in that or any other department of human affairs ; least of 
all can they hinder the bitter fruits of unbridled folly and |)assion, 
nurtured by bad homes and jjrofligate society. It is as much as can 
be looked for if they protect ilioso w'bo are w*illing to bo protected. 
Certainly, as far as the physical well-being of women is concerned, 
the temper of the Elnglish, and, a.s far as we know, of the American 
legislature has been at once kind and prudent — desirous, on the one 
hand, to protect them as the weak against the strong, and, on the 
other hand, not to carry that protection so far as to turn it into 
repression. 

However, the real battle-field i.s on the ground of intellectual 
training. Here, no doubt, women have a good deal of reason to 
complain. For ^noumy* years past, except in tho highest ranks of 
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society and a few enlightened households in humbler life, very little 
care or thought has been vouchsafed to the education of daughters. 
How far we have strayed in this respect from the path of our 
ancestors is well indicated where wo should perhaps least expect to 
find it — -namely, in farmhouses. Farmers assuredly are not given to 
innovation. In many, perhaps most, parts of the country, th^ go 
on much as their great-grandfathers did. Even railroad do not 
tempt them to travel much farther than to market.* Now farmers 
almost always spend more money on the bringing up of their daughters 
than of their sons. Often the girls are sent “ to hoarding-school,^’ as 
the goodwife will tell one with no little pride, while the boys pay tho 
quarterly crown, instead of the weekly twopence of labourers children, 
to him of the Aallage. Very often, it is to bo feared, the girls do not 
bring much home from their boarding-school beyond a smattering of 
showy accomplisliments. Jlut that is not the farmer’s fault. Give 
him a good school to send his girls to, and he is not such a fool 
as to pi’efcr a bad one. True, ho is not often a good judge of results, 
and will perhaps, at first, be inclined to like the tinsel better than 
tho pure gold, but his eyes will soon bo opened to the truth. How- 
ever, this is not to our present purpose. What we desire to remark 
is that tho farmer, in trying to educate his girls, is probably doing 
what liis forefathers have done for years, perhaps centuries past. 
Clergy, again — ^likewise apt to be staunch adhei*ents to old customs 
and ways — often take great pains in teaching their daughters, ilany 
ol them are among the most earnest and efficient supporters of the 
local examinations. It is fair, however, to add that clergj', in matters 
where they can see their way to useful results, are, in a multitude of 
cases, tho most eager inno^'ator.s, Indeed, nothing can bo more mis- 
taken than tho common habit of massing together tho clergy as 
taking any particular line on any question. In most secular, and 
more theological discussions than laymen imagine, they are cxcced- 
ingly independent of each other. Still, when Mr. Trollope makes 
Mr. Crawley teach his daughters Latin, Greek, and mathematics, he 
is true to the life of many a secluded English parsonage, whither 
newspapers and reviews or modem opinions in any shape rarely find 
their way. So that on the whole we have rather gone back than 

* For instanco, in tho sninmcr of 1864, on a visit at a connliy parsonage, we ohanced 
to ho at a loss about tho timo a particular train ■was to start, and went to tho houso of a 
neighbour to borrow a Bradthaw, One was forthwith hunted up and produced— dated 
1848 ! Wo saw tho good folks were so utterly unconscious of tho absurdity that wo 
mado no remark, pretended to consult it, and wished them good morning. Now, the 
was a farmer of large inherited substance, and holding a farm of many hundred acres 
in superb condition. Indeed, his name alono would convince most readers that ho stood 
in tho foremost rank of agriculturists. But ho had bought a Bradthaw on his wedding 
trip, and had never had occasion for one since. * 
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forward. Not that the point is of much consequence, except to con- 
Tince some that the doctrine that girls should be taught as well as 
boys is at all events not new-fangled. The fact remains, that at this 
moment few English girls get anything like the same measure of 
pains and cost bestowed on their education that is laid out on that of 
their brothers, and that those who desire to change, and, as they 
believe, amend this state of things, encounter very considerable oppo- 
sition. We must own, however, that, as avo have already hinted, this 
opposition is becoming daily more insignificant. Were it possible to 
search into it thoroughly, we believe that most frequently, and espe- 
cially where it is loAidcst, it proceeds either from teachers who have 
no great reason to be confident in the results of their teaching, or 
parents who ai*e not disposed to encounter the expense of giving 
their daughters a sound education. Wo should be inclined to treat 
both these classes with some tenderness. Ladies who entered the 
profession of teaching Avith old-fashioned views of what was sufficient 
for girls to learn must find it hard to encounter a changed world. 
Again, while it is every day easier to make a certain amount of social 
display, it is growing harder and harder for people in modest cir- 
cumstances to do well by their children. So wo do not care if the 
change comes slowly, providcil it come well. Indeed, wc know not 
whether we ought not to bo grateful to the opposition which cnforce.s 
slow progress ; for it i.s very far from easy to lay doAvn what is the 
best course to adopt to secure the improA*cmcnt Ave desire. 

Certainly, wo venture to think that the University of Cambridge, 
in extending the Local Examinations to girls, took what Avas for 
them thc.best possible first step. It matches them with boys, spreads 
a large field of study before them, Aihile, at the same time, it com- 
pletely screens them from publicity ; and should it bo found not to 
answer, it can be Avithdrawn without the smallest loss or injury to any 
one. The public are, perhaps, not generally aware how ample that 
field is. Every student is required to satisfy the examiners in read- 
ing aloud, spelling, Avriting, the rudiments of arithmetic, grammar, 
geography, English history, and, except in case of a written objection 
sent in by parents or guardians, of the Christian faith. How great 
an improvement has been achieved in those elements of knowledge 
may be in some degree estimated from the single fact that whereas 
in 1858 about 10 per cent, of the whole number of candidates (then 
boys only) were rejected by the examiners in arithmetic alone, in 1865 
scarcely more than 1 per cent, failed in that subject. Then follow a 
number of sections out of which each student must choose two or three, 
and is forbidden to attempt more than five or six. These include more 
advanced papers in the preliminary subjects, English composition, 
Latin, Ghreek, French, German, pure mathematics, mechanics, chc- 
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mistry, zoology, botany, geology, beat, magnetism, electricity, music, 
geometrical drawing, drawing from tbe flat, from models, in perspec- 
tive, and. imitative colouring. Let us add, for the benefit of that 
ignorant part of the public which loves to be called practical, that the 
art of land surveying belongs to trigonometry, which is included 
under pure mathematics, and that engineers are taught by mechanics 
or applied mathematics how to measure and use forces, and we think 
Mr. Ewart himself would scarcely find any subject to add to this list. 

The distinguishing characteristics of the girls’ work, as compared 
with the boys’, are narrowness of range and goodness of quality. 
Last year few of them took in the full number of sections allowed, 
while 21'3 per cent, of them, against 13‘3 per cent, of the boys, 
obtained marks of distinction in one or moT’c subjects. E^ow exa- 
miners are instructed for the Syndicate to award such marks 
“ not for comparative merit shown by one candidate with respect to 
another, but for really sound knowledge of the subject, so far as the 
examination tests it.” 

It should be remarked, however, that at present only picked girls 
are, as a rule, sent in, while many schoolmasters send up boys in 
w’hole classes — a practice excellent from many points of view, and 
from none more than as showing that they take equal jiains with all 
their scholars. In English, French, and German the girls, as might 
be expected, were signally successful. Few attempted Latin and 
Greek. "We looked with some curiosity to the result ; for we never 
could see any d priori reason why girls should not learn these tongues. 
Women, we apprehend, contributed their share towards forming them, 
and millions upon millions of women spoke them in their day. The 
New Testament is addressed to women as much as to men, and it is 
of no less advantage to them to read it in the language in which it 
was written. The point seems to us one ijurcly of taste and expe- 
diency. In 1865 no girl tried Greek, but twelve took up Latin. In 
1866 Greek was attempted by three, Latin by fifteen girls. The judg- 
ment of the examiners is in general that they show a very fair appre- 
ciation of a work they have read, and can translate it into very good 
idiomatic English ; but that they fail in grammar, and in translating 
passage they have not seen before. In 1865 mathematics wore tried 
by six girls, in 1866 by fifteen, with no great success, one senior girl 
excepted, who did singularly well.* Several did well in music, and a 
few in drawing. Contrary to our expectation, the natural sciences, 
in particular botany, do not seem attractive to girls any more than 
to boys, who as a general rule appear to hate them. Wo quite side 
with those who think this a pity, but it is a fact. We admit that the 

* She nearly cleared the paper on Applied Xathmntiee, getting full marks for every 
question she attempted. 
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scheme has been in working too short a time to allow of any certain 
conclusions being <lrawn, but present results, so far as they ge, incline 
ns to think that there is no ivaaon for shutting against girls any door 
of knowledge which is open to boys. 

A further question arises on which there will probably bt' a very 
great difference of opinion. This is whether, in learning, boys and 
girls must bo kept separate, or may work together in classes. Many 
persons will probably say that they ought not eren to occupy separate 
rooms in the same bulling, but should be placed in different schools at 
least some furlongs apart.* Others may think that nature, as expressed 
in the homely Lancashire proverb, ‘^T’lasses always coom where 
t’lads are,” may, after all, not be a bad guide ; and that a boy 
may grow up nqne the worse man for having sat side by side with a 
girl at his lesson. Perhaps it is a question on which it urill be safest 
to appeal to experience for a decision. 

Informer days there appears to have been no unwillingness to allow 
boys and girls to work together. Most of the old foundation schools 
seem to have been established for the benefit of the children of the 
parish without distinction of sex. In a great many of them this has 
survived nearly, if not quite, to the pi'esent hour, only they are no 
longer frequented by the families of the parson or the squire. But 
a generation or two back, when in the remoter pai'ts of the count ly 
travelling was costly and irksome, the little village school, cndowcfl 
with its twenty, thirty, fifty acres of land — often, and very properly, 
an adiunct to the cure of souls — received within its walls all the 
young fry of the parish alike. If we ui’c not mistaken, the school of 
a little village in Norfolk reckons Sir Ilobert Walpole among its past 
alumni. Within our own remembrance an carl of exalted lineage 
sent his children to the school of the parish in which he lived. 
In one school of some consideration the practice of teaching boys 
and girls together still survives. We refer to Ilivington School, 
attached to St. John’s College, Cambridge. The “captain” of 
Ilivington School, Ave were told by a follow of that college who 
was lately sent to examine it, proved to be a gild of sixteen. Next 
came a boy between fourteen and fifteen, then a girl again, and 
80 forth. He discovered nothing which would lead him to desire 
a change ; on the contrar}’^, he appeared to think the plan worked 
extremely well. In Scotland, if we are not mistaken, it is the ordi- 
nary rule. Cambridge has been applied to in two successive 

* A tray who sent up an English essay in the Zracal Examination of 18C5 informed 
the examiner that “ Mr. A's (his master’s) school was next door to Miss B’s,” and 
added that “had they been farther apart, t!ie inmaU* of both houseo might hare been 
tpared many terapee.” Let not, however, the separatists regard this as telling entirely 
in their fhvoor. It might very well be argued that had boys and girls been taught 
together, they would not have sought forhiMen communications. 
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years to send examiners to a great jScoteh college — the Dollar 
Institution, near Stirling — attended by more than five hundred boys 
and girls. ‘ The examiners speak highly of the school, and find no 
fault with the system of bringing boys and girls together. But it 
is to America that we must look for the widest induction of examples 
and the fullest information ; for in the United States not only are 
there a great number of schools and colleges of long standing for 
both sexes, but they have been lately visited and fully reported on 
by two independent observers. Mr. Fraser, sent by. the Schools 
Inquiry Commission, visited many schools in the United States in the 
summer of 1865. Miss Sophia Jex Blake did the same in the autumn 
of the ^me year. Mr. Fraser’s Iteport has been printed by the Com- 
missioners, and Miss Jex Blake has written a narrative of her trip 
in a small volume published by Messrs. Macmillan. Both give very 
ample accounts of various schools they visited ; both, it is clear, had 
thoroughly divested themselves of any prejudice against the bringing 
boys and girls together at school ; both, after producing such facts 
and arguments on the subject as were presented to their minds in 
the course of their respective journeys, review them at the close of 
their work. Neither ventures to give a very decided opinion, ^liss 
Blake says : — 

% 

“ With regard to the joint education of the sexes, I have endeavoured 
simply to ascertain facts, and am by no means sure of the existence of 
snlhcient data whereon to found a just conclusion.” 

But she apj)oars to bo inclined, on the Avholo, to look on it with 
favour. Thus we read ; — 

“ As boys and girls have to live together in the fomily, and men and 
women in the world at large, it certainly seems that they ought to be able 
to pursue their common studies together ; and 2>crhaps, if they did so, a 
much more healthy mutixal relation would result than now exists.” 

The American teachers, whoso opinions she had the opportunity of 
learning, appear to entertain no doubts on the question. One groxmd 
on which they found their judgment is, ■wo apprehend, invincible — 
namely, that where provision for educating both sexes together is 
not made, the girls will go to the waU. But they support it 011 the 
further ground of its being to the advantage of both sexes. Thus 
Professor Fairchild, of Oborlin, as quoted by Miss Blake, says : — 

“ That society is most happy which confonus most strictly to the order 
of nature as indicated in the family relation, where brother and sister 
mutually elevate and restrain each othei*. ... A school for young men 
becomes a community in itself, with its own standai’d of morality and its 
laws of honour ; but in a college for both sexes the student ^vill find a public 
sentiment not so lenient as that of a community of associates needing the 
same indulgence.” 
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Hiss Bli^e further tells us that the professor, speaking of the sup* 
posed danger of hasty attaohxnonts and marriages which may arise, 
'remarks that — 

** There is something in the assoeiation of every-day life whieh appeals 
to the jndgment rather than to the fancy, and that weeks and months of 
steady labonr over the same problems, or at the same sciences, will not be 
more likely to create romances than casual meetings at f^'tes and balls." 

'Wa own there appears to us a good deal of force jn these argu- 
ments. Let us seo what Mr. Fraser says : — 

“ Very high authorities, founding tbcmsolvcs upon experience, maintain 
without hesitation or reserve the advantages of the system as it stands. 
That it has certain very manifest advantages I am not prepared to deny ; 
but as all results are but a balance of opposites, there are certait! as manifest 
disadvantages which have to be reckoned and considered too. And there 
are high authorities on the other side. The groat Athenian statesman, the 
great Christian teacher, appear to have formed different conceptions of a 
woman's proper sphere in life ; and it is probable, therefore, that they would 
have formed different conceptions of the proper training of a girl. Even the 
French philosophical thinker (De Tocqucville) admits that ‘ such an educa- 
tion is not without danger, and has u tendency to produce moral and cold 
women rather than tender and amiable w'ives.’ And it may well bo doubted 
whether lie, who ‘ at tho beginning made them male and female,’ did not 
also mark out for them* in his purposes different, though parallel, paths 
through all \heir lives.” 

So fur nothing can be bettor. But when !Mr. Fraser proceeds to 
say — 

“ Their” (the Americans) “conception of woman's duties, and their ideal 
of womanly perfection, are probably different from ours. To them tho Roman 
matron 'of the old republic is, perhaps, the type of female excellence ; to 
them self-reliance, fearlessness, decision, energy, promptitude, are perhaps 
the highest female qualities. To us tho softer graces are more attractive 
than the sterner virtues ; our object is to train women, before anything and 
everything besides, for the duties of tho home ; wo care less in them for 
vigorous intellects and firm purposes, and more for tastes which domesticate 
and accomplishments which charm ” — 

we confess bo appears to us to shoot beside the mark. As far as the 
“Roman matron of the old republic" is concerned, we know too 
little of that lady to be able to pronounce whether she either pos- 
sessed the “ sterner virtues,” or was deficient in the “ softer graces.” 
We think, however, that there must have always been at Romo 
many dames worthy to rank with Tullia and Octavia in tho tenderest 
feminine charms. Moreover, Romans, in tho freedom and courtesy 
of their social intercourse with each other, appear to us to bear a 
much closer resemblance to Englishmen than Americans. Indeed, 
if we have rightly understood Cicero and Horace, the terms on which 
a Roman gentleman lived with his friends have always appeared to 
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iis delightful. . So we should incliiied to thjbok the Boman mothers 
who taught l^m mauners must hare bew h<)m wanting in 
womanly attractions. But this by-the-by. To return, to < the, main 
point, we cannot help thinking that the balanM between ** sterner 
virtues** lUid "softer graces’* has very little to do with the l^^tter 
in hand. To us a woman’s life appears to be quite as serious as a 
man’s, and to require quite as frequently and as largriy all the help 
that experience, self-control, and good sense can give h^. The 
only thing, then, we have to keep in view in the education of women 
is surely how they are best to livq the life and fulfil the duties God 
has given them. To this even ths “ tastes which domesticate, and 
accomplishments which charm,” must be so subordinate that, except 
just so far as they conduce to it, they ought to be thrown out of view 
altogether. Compared with this, the " ideal of womanly perfection ” 
men choose to frame for themselves is absolutely insignificant. And 
when Mr. Fraser in a note a little further on says : — 

" I should have supposed, though 1 don’t think we have quite hit it in 
England, that there was a mean between the ‘ cloistral education of France * 
and the ‘ democratic education of the United States.’ I quite feel that 
there is an indefinable something that makes a difference between the rela- 
tionship of man and wife in America, and the relationship of man and wife 
in England. I do not mean that there is more mutual affection, or more 
mutual confidence, but there is a different tour in the intercourse. I think 
the secret of the difference lies in this, that the American husband has more 
respect for his wife’s mind ; ” — 

his words soimd to our car like an acknowledgment that the 
American has in his judgment fewer faults than the English system. 
We ctui ourselves give no opinion on the point, as we have never had 
the good fortune to know any American families. But we confess 
tho passage above quoted in one respect astonished us not a little. 
We should have thought that most English husbands who were 
willing to bo taught — that is to say, all worth thinking about — 
would havo found their wives in many of the most important duties 
of life the best teachers — next to or equally with their mothers — 
they ever had, and, therefore, have at least as much respect as the 
men of any other nation for their minds. But let us sec what ai’e 
the educational results of the American plan. For even if a comparison 
of manners were more to the purpose than it is, we dop’t sec that 
the difference, whatever there may be, between English and American 
ladies depends so entirely upon school life as to be much in point. 
That, wo conceive, springs at least as much from the differonco of 
manners throughout society. But do women in America gain enougli 
in knowledge and power to make it worth our while to change all 
our own customs P Here there appear to arise very grave doubts. 
All authorities seem to say the girls do os well as the boys. Mr. 
FrasfP writes : — 

vor,. viT. 


s 
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* 'if ' 

** Some of the best mathomatioal teachers are women ; i;<&aio of the best 
majlihemaimeal stmlents ore girls. Yoang ladies read Viri^ atid Cieerd, 
Xet^phon and Homer, as well, (in every sense) as young gentlemen. la 
mixed high schools the nnmber of female students generally preponderates, 
and they are found in examinations to carry off the largest proportion of 
prizes. In schools where I heard the two sexes taught or catechized to- 
gether, I should myself have awarded to the girls the palm for quickness of 
perception and precision of reply. In no deportment of study which they 
pursued together did they not seem to me, as compared with their male 
competitmK, fully competent to hold their own.” 

So Miss Blake : — 

“ The professor of Greek told me'«6bat ho was unablo to see much differ- 
ence between the students of the two sexes; ‘But for the diffiu'onco of 
voice, I should find it hard, or impossible, with my eyes shut, to tell one 
from the other. If I am to find a distinction, I may, perhaps, say that, 
speaking generally, the ladies have more intuitive quickness in construing, 
and earlier acquire elegance in composition ; while the gentlemen [in passing 
may we beg this republican professor, as well as bis matbeiuatical brother, 
to have nothing to say in future about ‘ ladies ' and ‘ gentlemen,’ bnt to bo 
content with ‘ girls’ and ‘ boys ?’] seem more able to seize on points touch- 
ing the philosophy of the language. As regards power of attention and 
application, I have never remarked any difference, iind the work done is 
usually about equal.” 

Again — 

“ The professor of mathematics said, ‘ I have found the work done by 
ladies to be fully equal to that of the gentlemen — :fulhj ; and it has more 
than once occurred that the best scholar in luy class was a lady. Ladies 
arc generally the quickest at I’ecitation, and will repeat long problems more 
accnrafbly than most of the young men. I do not know that they have any 
conntcrb^ancing defect. As to strength and power of application, I know 
that the advantage is said to lie with the men, but I have not found it so.’ ” 

But of what kind of work do these gentlemen speak ? We confess 
we don’t feel much struck with mathematical instruction which attri- 
butes high value to “ repeating long problems,” or which, as wo read 
in another place, — 

“ Makes the pupils work most thoroughly, though not professing to carry 
thorn to so high a point as was attempted elsewhere ; not, if I remember 
right, beyond a sort of summary of Euclid and quadratic equations.” 

What a “ summary of Euclid ” can be we cannot conceive. We 
fancy, however, that at Cambridge it would please the undergraduate 
better than tike tutorial mind. Nor do we think that the lady “ who 
atood,” as a Mrs. Mann informs us, “ before her classes solving the 
most difficult problems as if she had discovered them, and .as if books 
had not yet been invented,” would there get many pupils among 
possible senior wranglers. They prefer teachers who can "discover 
problems ” for themselves. If she did, we fear it would be chiefly 
due to those " feminine traits of character ” in which we read she 
was ** as ’rare as in her intellectual cultivation.” We doubt even 
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whether the fact that ** one of the most talented fwajeannot help pro« 
testing against this horrible word — one might as weiU' say tovereigned, 
shilUnged, nc^oleoned ] actuaries in the United States is a woman/’ 
would cany much weight in favour .of the professor’s views with 
mathematical men.* In classics again, when Professor Fairchild 
tells us that proper discrimination will evade all difficulty ; ” that 

such' authors as Plato and Xenophon, Cicero and Tacitus— 7^ noble 
and chaste as the entire range of literature affords — may be read in 
mixed classes without causing a blush,” and serenely adds, ** it might 
be well even in schools for young men to keep within such limits,” 
we cannot help thinking, with all the respect due to the learned pro- 
fessor, that ho must bo talking about what he does not very well 
understand. We think he might find a good deal in his pet authors 
that woxdd prove rather awkward to read among boys and girls 
together ; and we should uncommonly like to know his views about 
Aristophanes. And when we hear from Mr. Fraser that the books 
used in American schools are mostly after the model of Mr. 
Anthon’s, we ask for no more evidence. A good deal of the enthu- 
siasm of the worthy professor must be simply “ tall talk.” ^ 

Next, as to the effects on the bodies of girls. Students of either 
sex are, it is probable, less robust in America than in England. But 
Mr. Fraser leads us to think that girls especially suffer terribly from 
overwork. Thus he writes : — 

“ There can be no doubt that everywhere, at least in the city s^Cbls, a 
severe strain is put upon the physical strength both of teachers and pupils, 
particularly in the girls schools. ... I remember very distinctly in a New 
York school, at the close of one of those little addresses Avhich, in my capa- 
city of a visitor, I was so often called upon to make in the schools, in which 
I hod endeavoured to explain our English system, and bad spoken of the 
growing prevalence of the opinion that live hours of study properly distri- 
buted over the day were as much as it was prudent to attempt to get out of 
young people between the ages of twelve and eighteen, u general sigh issued 
from the class of girls who had been listening to me, followed by the audible 
expression of a wish from several that the same opinion might begin to 
prevail there.” 

Miss Blake seems a little reluctant to acknowledge any need for 
more care for girls in this particular than for boys. She says : — •* 

“ It seems to he proved that at least a considerable number of women can 

* Miss Blake relatra an anecdote which seems to us to throw considerable light on 
the state of mathematical teaching in American schools: — “The teacher will rapidly 
enunciate such a question as the following, and as her voice ceases some pupil will 
generally be ready with the answer: — 'T^etwo; add one; cube; take away two; 
square; take away one; divide by two; subtract, twelve; divide by fifteen; divide by 
ten; square, square, square. Miss Smith P’ *Two hundred and fifty-six.* *ltight.’ 
And so on, just as quickly as voice can speak.” Miss Blake seems to have been much 
struck with this feat. So are we — with its utter uselessness, if no worse, to Mias Smith. 
This was at the school where there was a “ first-rate staff of most earnest lady tea(fiiers, 
whose dbtual erudition was almost overwhelming.” But their “ dieer learning,'* whatever 
that may mean, seems to have “ co-existed with a very imperfect knowledge of English.” 

S 2 
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nndeiiako and Bacc^ssfnlly complete the same coarse of stady that is nsasl 
for men, and that -without more apparent detriment to their health than 
stadents of the other sex.” 

Again, with a fine sarcasm, — 

** Experience seems, moreover, to famish many warnings that in England 
at least it is not well for most girls between the ages of fifteen and twenty 
to work ns hard as is supposed to be usual with their brothers ; though, by- 
tbo'by, how hard the boys really do study I du not know, occasional glimpses 
of results having made me a little sceptical on ibis point.” 

Miss Blake does not appear to midorstand how the pressure of 
work increases as you go on. It is mucli like climbing up a mountain: 
for the first two or throe hours it is all verv well ; after that the 
w'eaker members of the party begin to bo what athletes call “ pumped,” 
and di'op off. Only one here and there may boast — 

** Right up Bon Lomond can ho 
And not a sob his toll confess.” 

Miss Blake very little knows, and we are quite certain very few 
womep. could bear, the strain of mind and body necessary to attain a 
good place in an}' Trijjos. It is no argument to say that many men 
|eein to do it with ease and pleasure. Look at their strength of build — 
of mind we mean rather than body, though the latter often goes with 
it — and see whether it is such as is likely to fall to a woman. Where, 
indeed, is there any experience which should induce us to think it 
desirable to carry the literary education of women in general to the 
, same^height as that of men ? In what branch of the service of the 
Muses have they shown original power In poetry and music at 
least they have had fully as good a chance as their brothers ; but 
who among women can be called, except according to the most 
moderate standard, either poets or composers ? On the whole, we 
cannot help thinking that tlic results of the Local Examinations, 
crude as they still are, lead us to a tolerably safe conclusion — yiz., 
that up to a certain point, say about such as these examinations 
indicate, there is no reason why girls should not receive pretty much 
tJiie same literary education as boys. Without going so far as to say 
that they ought to go to school together, wo think it is fairly made 
oul by experience that there is no reason to fear evil from such asso- 
ciation, and much reason to hope for benefit to both sexes. Of one 
thing we entertain no doubt, namely, that not only boys and girls, 
but men and women, live too little together in England just now. 
How this is to be amended is another question. If a change in the 
habits of school can help to bring it about, so much the better ; but 
we are bound to concede at once that it is a subject on which it is 
absurd to attempt to dogmatize. Taste and even prejudices must be 
consulted, and an improvement can only come to pass ai voUt mtts. 
But after the limit of rudimentary education is passed, we see nothing 
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to induce us to alter the opinion we have always entertained ; that 
is, that studies conducted together will, generally speaking, be in- 
jurious to both. No doubt there are girls — ^though believe com- 

paratively few* — ^who are willing and able to carry their studies 
farther. For these we conceive no better plan could be devised than 
one which we hear is already on foot. We advert to the project of 
building a college within a convenient distance of London fbr girls 
of sixteen and upwards. If it be true, as it is alleged to be, that 
endowments intended for the youth of many parishes have been 
seized for boys only, this faot would oonstitute a fair olaim on the 
country for the building and support of such a college. On the 
side of this allegation of the ladies let us turn to an American 
decision cited by Mr. Fraser : — 

In Nelson r. Cushing, 2 Cush. (Mass.) 519, decided in 1848, the testator 
bequeathed his property ‘ for the establishment and support of a free English 
school in Newbury-port, for the instruction of youth wherever they may 
belong.’ The court was of opinion that the testator meant a school for girls 
as well as boys.” 

Much, of course, would depend on the wording of testaments. But 
however that may be, we heartily hope that such a college may be 
somehow or other built and endowed. Only we trust that it may be 
as far as .possible officered by women. Just as only men can make 
men, so only women can make women. Wo suppose that in one or 
two departments of knowledge the employment of men cannot be 
helped, though if Sir William Hamilton is right in excl|fiming, 
“ Whatever ic good in a lecture is better in a book,” we don’t see 
why they might not be done without. But that argument might 
perhaps go to the abolition of colleges and ujiiversities altogether. 
Besides, wo think he is as much the reverse' of right as it is pos- 
sible for a man to be. There is a power in the living voice the 
printer cannot attain unto, and we believe that without speaking 
teachers learning would soon die. So lot the ladies have their pro- 
fessors. We advise them to bo careful, in making their choice of 
teachers of either sex, not to be led away by the ignis fatuua of 
“ European reputations,” but to look out for persons who love their 
work enough to be honest and sound instructors, and to this warning 
we will only add a hearty wish that they may succeed in founding 
an institution which may be abundantly fruitful of “ gfood wives and 
mothers.” * Thomas Markby. 

* Wo ^Kyfew^ because it is remarkable that the work of the senior girls in the Cam- 
bridge Loc^ Examinations is> as a whole, as inferior to that of the juniors as is fotmd 
to be the ooss with the boys. We did not so much wonder at it in the latter. The 
TJniyersities and the Oxford A A would naturally attract tho most promising boys. But 
there is no such cause at work with tho girls, and the fact rather points to the conclu- 
sion that a majority of both sexes are not capable of much literary advanoement after 
sixteen — ^that, in short, their hands are better than their beads. { 
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O NE or two of the topics raised in the previous paper imder this 
heading are in themselves, even apart from necessarily hasty 
treatment, so easily capable of being wrenched aside for purposes of 
misrepresentation and ridicule, that it may be as well to guard them 
by a few sentences at once. 

With respect, for example, to Culture, it 'is an obviously cosy 
thing to say that to depreciate culture is only another way of praising 
ignorance and stupidity. But nobody that we happen to know of 
can honestly be supposed to mean anything of the kind. That tho 
greatest possible amount of knowledge, with the greatest possible 
amount of skill and refinement in applying it, must always bo 
desirable, in journalism as elsewhere, is something very like a truism. 
But it is surely not desirable at all costs. If a good, able man 
without culture, and a good, able man with culture, presented them* 
selves for certain functions as public writers, we sheuld toaroely 
hesitate in choosing the second ; but the first would most unques- 
tionably be preferable to an able, cultivated man with no particular 
depth of character. Nor. is this all, or half, of the truth upon the 
subject before us. Nor does it meet the case to treat Culture as a 
mere question of the intoUectual kid-glove against the strong, firee 
hand. We must try and get it understood that .what is offered to us 
under the name of that Culture whose pret^sions affect us dis- 
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agreeably is not merely refined and thoughtfiil koowledge ; it is a 
certain result of i^woial training, with a deeided hias super- 

added. Now, what is that bias? In a Matthew 

Arnold (whose name can scarcely be' omitted in suicdt a opaneqtion), 
it may be seen udth peculiar dis^otness, though its 'impi(mt^ np(Hi 
particular topics is lightened by the elegance of his mind and the 
fluency of his sympathies as a poet, and its very existence disguised 
from many of his ireaders by (what appears to us as) the confusing 
inconsequence of his method. It may be descrilMd in varying 
terms, but it is, to put it in one way out of many less simple, a bias 
tmeards unity, the terms of the unity to be dictated by the eultivated to 
the nncultivaied. Only this is putting the case in the most favourable 
of all possible lights ; exhibiting the bias as it exists in a choice and 
beautiful intelligence like Mr. Matthew Arnold’s. Even tmder the 
most favourable circumstances, this bias is propelled towards its- end, 
unity, by the establishment of castes (a fact not new to historical 
students) ; and in that way its final tendency is disclosed to us. But 
we arrive at it in practice by even a shorter cut, without waiting for 
historical developments at all. 'VVhat is the obvious tendency of this 
bias which constitutes the essential motif of the gospel of culture in 
minds less fine and sympathetic than some of the best ? Plainly, to 
isolation. If a Frenchman were to say ( “ pas si bete ! ” whispers a voice 
on the other side of the question) the logic of culture is segregation, 
he would utter quite as true an epigram as that retribution is the 
logic of crime. "VVe all admit, most ungrudgingly and thankfully, 
the service rendered by the Saturday Jievietc to literature. It has 
greatly raised the standards of appreciation in book matters, and if 
it had done nothing else to deserve our gratitude, that would of itself 
be much. But the spirit of the moral criticism to which too much 
of the journalism of culture has accustomed us is assuredly one which 
tends to segregation except for purposes of pleasure. Let any one 
honestly examine himself, and say whether the hours when he has 
been disposed to make any sort of capital whatever out of the weak 
and foolish points of well-intentioned people have not been among 
the very worst hours of his existence ; whether ho does not feel that 
if the line of tendency were continued, it must end in moral isolation 
and the total loss of faith and love. To laugh at what is laughable 
is fair enough, but to make capital out of it is quite another matter ; 
and to make capital out of peculiarities of all kinds is the necessary 
policy of a gospel which has the bias we have hinted at. 

Considered as a mere protest against blatancy, the gospel of culture 
is welcome ; it is merely one force working freely amid other forces ; 
but what it inevitably points to is a despotism of taste, — -and 
this and faith can never subsist together. Accordingly, we find a 
great deal of the political, social, and other criticism of culture not 
only distrustful of high motive, and constant in depreciating its 
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Tallies but distmctl}' proclaiming its insensibility to it. The everlast- 
ing mark of i|^vi8ion between men and men is for ever being thrust 
under our notice by such criticism. There are those who believe in 
no criterion but that of consequences supposed to be calculable, — and 
those who believe in spiritual laws invisibly working through all 
actions and things to consequences utterly incalculable ; from which it 
follows that the moral value of conduct is determinable by its motive, 
so far as human eyes can judge it, God alone knowing beforehand 
the moral consequence. Hence we find such criticism more con- 
fident than a jury of archangels would have any right to bo in 
matters of the most awful uncertainty. It knows exactly when the 
note of self-sacrifice is pitched too high. It knows exactly when a 
life like Henry Martyn's has been “ wastecl,” and boldly tells the 
universe in good leaded bourgeois when some of the greatest cffoi-ts 
of the human soul in its anguish of glorious labour have been 
“followed by no commensurate results.” A smug article-maker 
sits down in a well-appointed editor’s room (having just had a 
sandwich and a glass of sherry) to lecture an old lion like Gari- 
baldi about “ shedding blood.” “ llisuni tencatis amice ? ” — we really 
must lug in the old quotation ! Again, it knows the precise value 
of such poor old rags of thought and feeling as that the sea and the 
stars are awful, and that what will happen to-morrow is quite 
imcertain. “ What is the good of telling us all that ? We have heard 
it before. Why don’t you look at facts P Tht.'re’s a cabman giving 
another man a black eye at this moment ; the streets are up to your 
ankles in slush ; mutton is tcnpence a pound ; and we can’t be 
bothered with the uncertainty of life — there’s nothing in it.” It 
never appears to occur to the highly-cultivated being who feels 
bothered by a certain class of ideas, presented over and over again, 
that there are two ways of looking at this matter. It is, perhaps, not 
that there is nothing in the ideas, but that there is nothing in him. 
There is a platitudinarian way of saying that the uncertainty of life 
is an awful thing ; but when once the platitudinarian line is passed 
in the upward direction, the presentation of certain great pathetic 
thoughts can never weary a serious mind. We must and will have 
it recognised, first, that that class of men and women with whom 
lies the whole motive power (we do not say the best directing power 
always) of labours of goodness in this world, is a class of men and 
women whoso life is, by their very constitution, so surcharged with 
the feelings to which these great pathetic thoughts are a£51iated, that 
the expression of them by others is a necessary relief as well os a 
discipline ; and, secondly, that the impatience of “ culture ” in these 
matters is the brand of inferiority, and not the sign of any right 
whatever to lecture the other side ; — 

** She ifl ihe second, not the first,” — 
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wise, the knowledge #ill come to her in the conflicts arising from 
that increasing separation between* different classes ||f society in 
which she has so largely assisted. 

The second point raised in our previous article, which might he 
made to lend itself to miisrepresentation, is that of the enthusiasm of 
humanity considered as possible to become a conceit, or little better. 
To say that it would bo possible to carry humane effort too far would 
be as absurd as to say that it would bo possible to carry cultivation 
too far. But for all that, there is a serious meaning in our lan- 
guage. It is not certain that every mind is sensitive enough to a 
vague imj)ression — to what wo might call the anra of an idea, or 
way of thinking or feeling — to catch at once what we would now 
hint at ; but surely sensitive minds must have heard in recent 
journalism a new “ note ” struck in relation to humane effort. It 
is so extremely difficult to find the requisite tenderness of expression 
for any criticism of what is kindly and relieves suffering, that we 
must bespeak a little indxilgence in our attempt to make our meaning 
somewhat clearer. Ho one would bear to hear of any form of the 
enthusiasm of humanity being treated like, say, an enthusiasm for 
postage- stamps ; for it could scarcely get rid of a moral element of 
some kind. But the same remark might be made of the love of 
woman, considered as a sentiment diffused in society and influencing 
conduct. Yet tliis did actually become a conceit, from the time 
when in the middle ages it became a sc/tirarmerei — and it is the 
nearest illustration wo can think of to illuminate a little our meaning 
when Ave hinted that there was possibly some danger of the enthu- 
siasm of humanity becoming a conceit too. And we steadfastly 
believe it must do so, if detached from what wo have called the 
theological spirit. ^^Tien it is insisted that faith in a good Lord and 
Governor of the universe is the necessary postulate of sust^med 
goodness of any kind, people suppose, or pretend to suppose it is 
intended to convey the idea that nobody will continue to do good 
without hope of reward in a future state. But this is not what is 
intended. What is intended is simply that without faith in a Divine 
purpose, guaranteed by Divine sympathy, with the assurance of 
Divine support (not reward), the sense of duty collapses, because 
life becomes an absurdity. Felix Holt, wo may perhaps remember, 
was of a different opinion. Life was worth something to a brave man, 
he said, even without faith in God, and as, at all events, the suffering 
around him was real, he would go and do what he could to lessen it, 
and teach others to lessen it. This sounds to some of us as if he 
had said, “ The sea wants emptying ; I have no assurance that the 
work can ever be accomplished, or that a tub for it exists even ; but 
I will go on as well as I can Arith a kitchen-strainer.” The most 
rational, or rather thp least irrational, thing for a man to do who had 
no faith in a God would, in our oninion, bo to constitute himself the 
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aposUe of the discootmuiuico of the humad^Tace. Hie ttisk would 
aot be a feasible one, but would be quite ae feasible as the 
Idtohen-strainer struggle. In spite, then, of here and thcffo a Felix 
Holt (and such people undoubtedly exist*), we must hold to the 
opinion that service of humanity without j^th in Ood, if it should 
ever become a sehtcarmereit will collapse into a concmt. And the 
** note ” of such a sditrdrmem* has been most distinctly struck in our 
journalism. The Pall Mall Gazette of the 8th of January, in a 
powerful leading article from an unmistakable pen, put the case in 
small compass in the foUowing sentences : — 

There is a large and important class -which, if it were honest, would 
say, You may talk for ever and ever, but I do not love Humanity as 
described by yon. « Yon will never persuade me to love it ; and if you 
succeeded in convincuig mo of your cardinal doctrines of atheism and 
materialism, you would simply deprive me of the only objects which 1 do 
or can respect or care for. If there is a good and wise God, who has 
created the human race, who governs it. and has imposed upon its \ arious 
members dntics towards each other, smh a ix » tmtural ohjfti of nil 

our hitjkent affect ionx, atul a itource of ilut;; m hctn'cen man aud uiaii, whose 
Common relations to the same Maher constitute a hood of anion Iwtwecn each 
other ; but if you are right in saying that this Ood is a mere human fiction, 
then I cease to care for any men other than those particular persons or 
classes with whom 1 individually am concentod. What‘s Hecuba to me or 
I to Hecuba ? What do I care whether Yeh did or did not cut off the 
heads of 70,000 Chinese in and about Canton t Let us cultivate our cab- 
bages and amuse ourselves as well as w'o can. It will not he for hnoj. 

The italics are ours, and the sting of the passage lies iu the 
italicized words. The fact is, the noliou of an enthusiasm of 
humanity without devotion to a personal God and Father of men, a 
notion born in that atmosphere of crowding and colloctivo movement 
in which we live, is threatening us in much more diffusion than the 
inattentive reader of newspapers and periodicals would suppose. 
Joumalists have to write in haste, and they can only bring to the 
topic of the hour that which they have ready for it in the way 
of distinct or deep-felt faith. How many journalists possess, what- 
ever their ability may bo, a religious faith so diffused over their 
other beliefs, and so distinctly formulated, that they can at one 
glance of the eye pigeon-hole any topic that comes before them in its 
relation to their faith ? Yet without that capacity of pigeon-holing 
ideas at a moment’s notice, social criticism, like all other criticism, 
may he more clever chance w'ork steeped in the atmosphere of the 
hour. The enthusiasm of humanity is the atmosphere of the hour, 
and without faith in a Divine llider it tends os distinctly to an empty 
despotism of a conceit as the gospel of culture to a despotism of 
taste. 

* One of the activdy kind men we ever knew was an entire disbelieyer— a pure 

atheiat — ^though he had been foi^rly in Christian communion. Ills goodness was an 
exhilarating spcctavlp ; but not tbe least exhilarating point about it was, that the man’s 
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We referred, in the ^previous paper, to two ideas as having been 
once fur all deposited, historically, in the human mind fay ^^^hristianity, 
though they did not constitute Ohristisnity. Th^ >^4^ were^ the 
importance to the individual soul of a faith domTn»itmg^]fe«. and 
the inalieoable responsibility of the individual soiil. 
add a third — ^munely, that separation (to use the accustomed 
between the sinner and his sin, which permits us to love ^lae doe? 
while we hate the deed. Whether this element is peculiar to Chris- 
tianity or not, *it is through Christianity that we have received 
it, incalculably intensified, into our lives. We cannot conceive 
it existing separate from the justification of it which is afforded 
by the theological spirit, and woe to the commimity among whom 
it ceases to be a prevalent idea. Too much ridicule has been 
tolerated in our journalism of the religious attentions paid to 
criminals, too much ridicule oven of the lugubrious stories of prison 
conversions and gallows-saints by which the ridicule has been pro- 
voked. It belongs not only to Christianity proper, with its story of 
the thief on the cross, but to the theological spirit, to decline to fiix 
any limit to inherent possibilities of moral restoration ; and even 
when this mode of action of the theological spirit happens to be 
exhibited with lugubrious or maudlin untruthfulness, public criticism, 
unless it openly abjures all faith in God and immortality, is bound to 
separate the wheat from the chaflT. But we have too long permitted 
ourselves to adopt a lazy cynicism in these and kindred matters, and 
our irreligious journalism has done much to create the moral atmo- 
sphere which makes our laziness come so easy to us. 

Whenever the old-fashioned idea of separating between the sinner 
and the sin is exploded, we are sure to find, and we do, as a matter 
of fact, find in some of our most cultivated journalism, something 
for which we shall also employ the old-fashioned phrase. It is the 
reverse of one of the attributes of charity, and is happily and suffi- 
ciently described as rejoicing in iniquity : words as old as St. Paul, 
and still standing for a very distinguishable fact. It is the spirit of 
the eavesdropper at Margaret’s door : — 

Meph. — To-night then we 

Faust . — ^And what does it import to you ? 

Miph . — I have my pleasure in it too. 

A passage so frankly nauseous in its deviliehness makes one pause,, 
and wonder whether the poet is not sometimes caught down into the 
third hell, and shown things which are not lawful to be uttered. 
But the spirit of tiie situation may constantly be recognised in our 
journalism, and, for the most part, in ostensibly moral writing 
addressed in a spirit of indignant virtue to acknowledged abuses. 
Just as on ear quick in one sense catches in a poem the Lyrical 
Cry ” if it be there, so an ear quick in another sense catches at once, 
in many a column of clia.sto sni'cnsm, the Vulpine Cry — the call- 
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note of the foxes that, having lost ihoir own tails, are only t< >o glad to 
believe that some others have lost thoirs. Even where this note is 
uxiheard there is frequently another, only less disagreeable, to be 
caught by an attentive listener. It would be almost ludiorous to 
signalize this as the Scavenger-note — an undertone as of a spirit 
which looks upon wrong-doing as so much inevitable sewi^ which 
is simply to be kept out of sight : There are the lairinm for these 
things ; draw your cordm mn Hatred appoint your health officers, and 
let us hear no more publicly of the subject — it is not decent, 
really.’* This seems, as we have said, almost a ludicrous description, 
but it would scarcely be up to tho mark if we were to charactorizo 
the spirit in question merely ns tho Duenna spirit, though this 
also conveys a portion of the necessary meaning. Call it tho 
Scavenger view or the Duenna view, its essential “note** is the some — 
distrust. It is a view which is totally inconsistent with tho presence 
of the theological spirit (in an intelligent and cultivated, perhaps 
even in a deeply honest or simple luiturel, because trust, or con- 
fidence in overruling though invisibly-intermingled currents of 
goodness, is of the essence of that spirit 

As it is with entire deliberjition that wo have up to this point 
been making comments which can only be said to describe the best 
theological press, or those three types of it which we have here selected, 
by negatives, we pass by a natural transition here to the reflection 
that the theological spirit, Avith whatever mistakes or cruelties theo- 
logians may have been chargeable, is the only spirit which can bo 
depended xipon for that which it is the first function of journalism 
to foster ; namely, a working j)ainof{>on ihat tri/l not recklessly ojipress 
as li clears the ground he/ore it. In no one place do we find this 
doctrine, the true doctrine of patriotism, so explicitly put in brief 
compass as in one of WordsAvorth’s Ecclesiastical Sonnets, which is, 
perhaps, not quite fresh in tho memory of every reader : — 

Ungrateful countrj', if thou e’er forget 

The sons who for thy civil rights have bled ! 

♦ • g'. ♦ ♦ ♦ j 

But these had fallen for profitless regret, 

Had not thy holy Church her champions bred, 

And claims from other worlds inspirited 
The Star of Liberty to rise. Nor yet 

(Grave this within, thy heart !) if spiritual things 
Be lost through apathy, or scorn, or fear, 

Shalt thou thy humbler franchises support. 

However hardly won or justly dear ; 

♦ In. remarking upon tho essentially theological character of some of our public 
writing from pens which would, for what wo know, totally disclaim the theological 
spirit, we applied to the case in question tho well-known truth, that men do not always 
see the logic of their own position. Those who wish to see what appears to us a 
complete and curiously appropriate justification of the remark will find it in the 
fafar of }he 1 1th of January, in an article entitled Professor Huxley’s Hidden Chess- 
Player.” 
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What came from Heaveni to Heaven nature clingSi 
And if dissevered thence its course is short.** 

This sonnet is entitled ** Obligations of Oiyil to Beligious Liberty 
and the very title brings ns back to the point from whieh we star^ 
in the previous paper, namely, the inalienable rcffiponsibili^ .^ the 
individual soul. This is a religious idea, of course, for it 
means that whatever collisions may come of it, all human beings 
are primarily responsible to One Buler in such a sense that if any 
particular human being becomes convinced that the law or will of the 
One Buler contradicts the law or will of all other rulers put together, 
he is simply bound to disobey the others, and do what he believes to 
be the will of that One. There are only two forms in which this 
idea is workable. The first is, that a human being must go to his own 
conscience to find tho will of God ; the second is, that he must go 
to some existing infallible source of knowledge for the will of God. 
Of coiirso this second form of the idea in question appears to Pro- 
testants to be absurd in logic, and in practice corrupting. * 

Strictly speaking, there is no act possible to any human being 
which may not conceivably become vital, and demand to be solved 
on one of the above principles. But there is an enormous portion 
of our existence which wo provisionally assume to be indifferent, 
and which we all consent, in variou-s ways, and with various degrees 
of explicitness or implicitness, to place under the control of external 
law. 

Differences in natural character, and differences in culture and 
position incline different (Protestant) persons to various shades of 
oinnion in these matters. Their tendencies on public and social 
questions in general may be determined by the answer to this 
specific question, — To what centre of gravity does their doctrine 
of provisional authority tend to refer itself? With regard to the 
school of thought represented by the Noncon/onnistf the answer 
obviously is — ^To tho will of the individuals ruled, to pure self- 
government ; the government being deliberative only for the pur- 
pose of arriving at the will of the people, and executive simply 
for the purpose of carrying it out. Circumstances of exceptional 
danger — analogous to those, for example, of a ship tit sea — ^may 
justify a departure from' the theory, but that is the theory. Well> 
a man might pass from turning over the pag^s of the Nonconformist 
to turning over the pages of the Spectator, and not be immediately 
conscious of any particular difference of political assumption, unless 
Mr. Bright or l^e Irish Church question happened to arise upon the 
very pages ; so full of the spirit of freedom and personal conscience 
is the Spectator, and so large in its allowances. But, upon looking 
again, the reader we have supposed would become conscious of a 
difference. To put it roughly, the Spectator is more national. The 
community is something more than so many people ; it is oi^personal 
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aggregate. OHbe nation is much more than all the people addc<l up 
tog;ether. To put it more plainly : take tho very strongest phrase 
in 'vt'hich any pious subsoriber to the Nanco^formkt would desoribe 
l^e organic Hfe of a chnroh, and change the terms, you have then 
tho Speefafor^H idea of a nation. Bven this is not a satisfactory way 
of putting tho cose, but it will perhaps pan. Fair |day to every- 
thing within the nation, but the nation siqirmne, a National Church, 
and in all things a perfect organic federation of interests. When 
we pass to the Guardian, we become aware, among other points of 
difference, of a distinctly capital difference here at all events. No 
words of our own could illustrate it so well as the following sentences 
which we extract from the Gmrdiun of tho 1st of January, 1868 : — 

“ When last year opened, wo wore anticipating tho Lamboth Conference. 
We con now look back upon it and accept it tbankfiilly — in spito of all the 
cavils and all tho ridicule of irreligious or hostilo pons, which have in 
truth don|^ little more than betray thoir instinctive sense of its real impor- 
tance — as a great and memorable event. It remains now to look forward 
to its future issues. For that it will have important issues we do not for a 
moment doubt. Tho remarkable documents which we published last w'cek 
are quite enough to falsify the ])rodictions of tho.se who w'oro never tired of 
telling ns that a Council of Bishop.s could not possibly do an^dhing, because 

they could exercise no legal or coercive power. These documents 

draw the lines on which may be constructed a vast confederation of English- 
speaking churches, bound together by a community of doctrine and 
worship, maintained not by legal compulsion, hut by the true unity of 
voluntary agreement 

“ Our objections to the suggested central ecclesiastic^ court of appeal 
apply with yet greater force to the tribunals which at present exist. These 
have all the evils incident to distunce and ignorance ; and they have not the 
completeness belonging to the scheme contained in the Lambeth Report. 
That scheme, with all its Inconveniences, has the great advantage of pro- 
moting unity of judgment on doctrinal questions among nlJ the churches of 
oar communion. It will hardly be believed that this very circumstance is 
tirged against it by hostile critics. Liberals of the Erastiau type, such 
as the Spectator represents, seem to think that a man cannot bo a member 
of the C^stian Church unless ho is a subject of tho Queen of Groat Bri- 
tton ; vnth the gain of political independeneo he must, on their showing, 
associate the loss of religious fellowship.’’ 

There can bo nothing strictly new to say to any roader of the 
CoNTEHPOBAKY Review upon the usual current of opinion in either 
of the three jonrnals whose names appear at the head of this article ; 
and in ma-kiTig the above quotation, we assume that they are 
jfemiliar with , the line taken by the ^ectator upon the Lambeth 
Conference qu^tion. Upon the final question which underlies fdl 
these discussions the writer of those lines adheres decisively to the 
position maintained by ihe Noneonfwrmiei — though if he were a public 
-man, he would be willing to undergo the severest criticism of the 
Guardian^ satisfied that it would have too much conscienco behind it 

* Some time ago a writer in tbe^Pa/? MaU GazeU$ jsalM tho Spmtatar the ** Saturday 
lESflaene/* 
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to do him any harm. From either of the three newspapers before 
us examples might be cited of that equitable kindness of which we 
have spoken as being pr(q>er to the theological spirit. Justice in tho 
lower forms — or fair play (which is less than ja8tioe)<r-"yqtt may get 
in plenty of places, but equitable kindness is bom of an 
trust ; and trust can only justify and support itself in 
We might refer in detail, only that it is unnecessary and wi>!a|d 
occupy much space, to the parts taken by our three contemporaries 
throughout the late American war. We might quote as an example 
of equitable kindness, as distinguished from what people call justice^ 
tho spectator's usual treatment of Mr. Bright. Or we might confi- 
dently refer to any file of the Nomonformist that the reader could 
lay his hands on. Mr. Matthew Arnold, in his usual unaccountable 
way, misunderstands and objects to its motto (essentially a fighting 
motto, and ho might as well object to Nelson’s watchword) ; but when 
we remember that the Nomonformist has, perhaps, had more pre- 
judice to deal with, and in doing some of its best work, more risk to 
rim than any other journal in England, we are unable, for our own 
parts, to refrain from words of the warmest homage to its candour 
and fearlessness. Of the sustained ability of its original writing 
its readers can judge without words of ours. Tho following short 
passage from the number of 4th January, 1868, strikes tBe key-note 
to which the journal has always been true : — 

“ The New Year, then, like a new-born child, comes to us with this 
lesson — that* wo ‘ bo not ivcary in well-doing,’ and that in well-doing we 
‘ commit ourselves unto God, as unto a fuithfnl Cifeator.’ We hare but to 
do u'fint we ran, and it will hr accepted accordiuff to irhai we hare, and not ac~ 
cordimj to what we hare not. To he faithfni is better than to he successful. 
Nap, faithfulness is success. ^Vhother we or those who come after us shall 
witness the full accomplishment of our desires, is a matter of very secondary 
importance, in comparison of whether wo are acting as good stewards. Wo 
see but a very little way before us. We know not, nor would it be of any 
advantage for us to know, what issues may be at hand. The new year 
admonishes us to pmsue our cud by being instant in season and out of 
season, and we may bo sure that whatever shall come of that, our reward- 
will be as great as it is certain.” 

This is a just and apposite example (the italics arc ours) of the true 
theological spirit, and neither man nor journal is to bo wholly trusted 
in which this faith is not dominant. 

There is often a peculiar simplicity about the Nonconformist , — ^the 
kind of simplicity, bom of high honesty, which makes you fancy you 
could hoax it ; ond it is exposed, like other Dissenting papers, to the 
great inconvenience of being obliged to insert denominational 
intelligence,” in which there is too frequently a touch of the ludicrous. 
The following is an example : — 

“ New Yeab’s Sebvices. — ^There were services in ■■■■ Chapel, — — 

. on the first day of the year, of which a correspondent gives the fol- 
lowing account 
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7- ** * According to an arrangement made the previoua Sunday, it was pro- 
posed to the congregation that they should thrir own pro^r subtimee 
.{%<nreordd they do it otherwise wiUiout stealing?] make a thauksgivuig 
cdfhring to the Lord for mercies loceived throufdt the previous year. At 
the close of the service, tho minister took his stStion at the oommunion 
table, when the wholo congregation, men, women, and children, began to 
move down one aisle and up &e other in one continuous stream, presenting 
an offering to the hard, rrrapjted up in jrnper. The pastor shook hands 
with every member of his flock and wished them aU a happy new year. 
The dag wm cold, hut the hearts of the people were warm, and tho results 
were the noble sum, for them, of £82, which was appropriated to the finances 
of the church.' ’* 

TVe could quote bits of “ intolligcuco ” from the Giu-rdian quite as 
likely to provoke a smile ; only w'o fear that our able and solemn con- 
temporary would bo doum upon us for “joking,” as it was upon Mr. 
Matthew Arnold, or ujwn the author of a book wo once happened to 
see review'ed there, for speaking disrespeetfullj' of the nave. 

Literature culling itself “evangelical” is notoriously, and with only 
rare exceptions, deficient on the “human” and dramatic sides. There is 
usually a certain dryness about it. In tho Guardian and tho Sjurlafor 
the human ” flavour is very marked ; there i.s, us wo say of wine, a 
“body” about the writing which is mostly missing in religious 
journalism. This “body,” so to put the case, is even stronger, w’o 
think, in ^e Guardian tlian in the Spectator. Hut in a certain 
equitable subtlety of kindness, and a quietly heroic discrimination, 
difficult to exhibit without an example or two, the Spectator is, in 
our opinion, hopelessly superior to any other journal whatever. In 
no other newspaper that we know of is it so persistently maintained, 
by so many and so subtle lines of observation, at unexpected opportu- 
nities,, that 

“ The absolute moral right of everj* human being, subject always to th(i 
supreme law,’*' to lead his O'wn life, the life he judges to bo fullest of good 
things, seems to bo the great forgotten truth of English society.’’ 

In the essay from which this sentence is taken, the opportunity was 
a particrdarly natural one, for it w^as upon Dr. Mary Walker’s lecture 
at St. James’s Hall. But the same truth may bo found set forth in 
the Spectator, from week to week, in a thousand direct ways ; and 
always, indirectly, in the kindly moderation of its tone when criti- 
cizing men and books, as occasion arises. From the same essay wc 
extract a passage containing a comment which, as far as we know, 
the Spectator was alone in making at the time. Our readers will at 
once remember the whole of tho stoiy, and that many journals 
deliberately echoed, or half-echoed, in print, tho ** laugh ” for which 
a stupid audience may have been almost excusable : — 

“ Dr. Mary Walker told a story about a patient, dying, as we understand 
it, but, at w events, severely wounded, wanting to kiss her, and th6 very 


* llie “ rapreme law" » the “golden mle," we presume. 
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uproarious audience laughed her into sUence* She' told it, in fact, very badly, 
with an out*of-plaoe allusicm to his comrade’s presence and hts own emaciated 
look ; but did any human being not utterly a brute ever lai^ll at thia« which 
is the same story told properly? ' . 

Ever she passed on her way, and came to a couch where pined , « 

One with a face from Venetia, white with a hope out of mind. 

Long she stood and gazed, and twice she tried at the name, 

But two great crystal tears were all that faltered and came. 

Only a tear for Venice ? — she turned as in passion and loss. 

And stooped to his forehead and kissed it, as if she were kissing the cross. 

Faint with that strain of heart, she moved on then to another, 

Stem and strong in his death. * And dost thou suffer, my brother ? ’ ** 

From the same paper we will extract one more passage, which has 
dwelt upon our memory ever since, on account of its exhaustive 
subtlety of treatment: — 

“ We believe that the Western theory of female education, which is based 
on obscurantism, is, on the whole, the soundest and healthiest yet tried ; 
that in abrogating it as aristocratic, and Bed ideas tend to abrogate it, 
we run the risk of destroying that flower of modesty, that unconscious or 
half- conscious delicacy of thought and feeling and expression, which, though 
not as valuable as chastity, is as beautiful, and as much to be reverenced. 
It was the lot of the writer years since to talk for some hours to a female 
medical missionary, then engaged with her husband in the civilization 
of a wild tribe. She was a lady, if culture could make one, fted was doing 
the work of a St. Paul, — was civilizing an entire people as no man ever 
could have done, and was in return followed by a love and reverence almost 
painful to see, it was so like that of colley dogs for a shepherd. But 
she said things, could not help saying things, which one would be very 
sorry to hear currently said in drawing-rooms — as they are, for instance, 
said, if Miss Gobbe and a hundred other observers may be trusted, in 
Italian drawing-rooms. But that holy ignorance or reticence is not worth 
guarding at the expense of a career of usefulness or philanthropy, and the 
woman who thrusts it aside because her nature requires that particular 
form of warfare with misery, or because she is specially fitted so to war, or 
because it is to her the readiest path to independence, has as much right to 
reverence in her course as a man has.” 

This really leaves nothing to be said upon the subject to wbicb it 
relates, or upon kindred subjects; it states, in a touching and effective 
shape, the first principle which applies to all similar questions. And 
how kindly, and yet with how evident a sense of the humour there is 
oil the surface of these topics ! 

Because it is, in its tone, closely allied to the foregoing examples, 
we cite the brief passage which comes next : — 

Without going the length of the cynical moralists who hold that we are 
punished for ouf good actions in this life, and for our bad in the next, we 
may probably say that there is a slight balance against the chances that 
average virtue will be prosperous, and a high probability that heroic virtue 
will be unfortunate. The man who is best fitted for the game of life is one 
who will never infringe conventional morality, never govern himself oy 
a higher standard than his neighbours, and never omit a chance to his own 
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Men of this boi% ailmirablo for common lifo^ arc a{>t, it in 
lni6|i«Jb break down under exceptional demands on their stroiigih ; and in 
' 1^8 ^enso it is quite probable that soeioty would soon bo dissolved without 
> Ic^ftfdn admixture of moral principle/* 

« This comes from a rooent review of a lady’s novel, and is as good 
as a hundred exand^ples of the spirit which does not rejoice in iniquity, 
and can yet keep its eyes open upon the facta of life — this last a 
quality, of course, most essential to a journalist* 

We have picked out passages fx*om the Spectator that had fastened 
themselves upon our memory by (what wo took to be) their intrinsic 
and peculiar merit; but the most striking instance of ecjuitablo 
subtlety of kindness that we can remember in thSt jouiiml, and 
indeed the most striking we can remember anywhere, occurred in 
June, 1865, in an article about John Clare — a review of Mr. Frederick 
Martin’s memoir : — 


The same characteristic of profound impressibility which Clare shared 
with all true poets, together with that exceeding helplessness in conveying 
a true conception of his own feelings and ^Ya^ts to the world, which he ex- 
hibits in a far higher degree than most poets — in great measure no doubt 
because of his defective education, and the uncultured nature of the com- 
panions of his home — haunted him through life, rendering him in some 
measure a riddle oven to those who were disposed to admire him, and 
throwing him perpetually into di^sj)oudcncy, when he found that neither his 
feelings nor his wants were understood by his friends. Clare was not in 
his way deficient in a certain strength of character, flis pi*ido and hatred 
of dependence were, for his position in life, very remarkable ; and his per- 
tinacity in carrying out anything he had once determined on, even through 
a whole succession of disheartening circumstances, was far more than belongs 
to most impressible poetic? mitures. Ikit what strikes us so much in reading 
his life is not his want of practical force, but his great failure in the kind of 
practical force requisite for communicating with the worhl. Something or 
other always paralyzed his tongue at the moment when ho should have 
spoken, and made him speak when he did speak either in a way or under 
circumstances w'hich caused him to he misunderstood. There was a gulf 
between him and his fellow-croatures which could bo passed only from their 
side, not from his. . . . Tliere never was a poet who, with so deep and true 
a feeling for universal beauty, “was so unable to realize it adequately except 
in objects to which htdiridimUij he had grown attached by long familiarity. 
There can bo no doubt that his madness was greatly accclei’ated, if not 
brought on, by the wrench of a removal of only three vnJen from the hut at 
Helpston, in which ho had lived all his life, to the pretty little cottage at 
Northborough given him by Earl Fitzwilliam. For weeks after his now 
cottage was ready he lived in positive terror of the removal, and actually 
went over to Milton Park to tell the Earl his inability to move ; but was 
dissuaded, as usual, at the critical moment by the pressure of friends, and 
still more probably by his own consciousness of incapacity to make his 
feelings understood. . . * There is no question but that the beauty of Clarets 
poetry increased as this golf between hun and the rest of the world widened. 
The universal or general side of his intellect was so little ctfitivated, that the 
e&rt to translate himself, as it were, in thought and practice into the world 
h^Mch others Uved, subtracted too much from his small fund of intellectual 
strength. There was no real egotism in his mental insulation. A being 
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more tleeply wrapped up in Ms affections — though they were to<> often 
affections little returned — scarcely ever existed. That which he lov$d ho^ 
in nature and human life, he cherished with the absorbing enthusiasm of la ' 
poet iiud a child. His insulation therefore was simply a kind of ihdntal 
inarticulateness, a want of power to see in otluir than yatniliar ohjeciM 'IAie 
same qualities which ho retdly loved so deeply in tliemt and which, *with a 
little more of that mental elasticity which early culture gives, he would have 
soon learned to see in more universal aspects, and to be able to se{«ra|^ . 
from the particular forms in which, he had first learned to love them." ^ 

It certainly occurred to us at the time wo read the foregoing 
sentences, and it still seems true to us, that we never read criticism 
of such delicate, perfect insight. And it is this subtlety of equitable 
kindness which wc should fix upon as the characteristic of the 
Sj)eciufor, if wo were limited to a single observation. 

It may be ever so true that this subtlety is not a necessary appen- 
dage of the theological spirit ; but we may at least be permitted to 
ask what would be the probable consequences if the same subtlety 
wore to be exercised in journalism without tf.e checks afforded by 
that spirit. They would, we dare to affirm, be disastrous in the extreme, 
sloping down to gulfs of cyui(nsni imdrcamt of yet in our literature. 

Never praise another except in invidirmt, says some wiseacre ; but 
the counsel does not concern us. Wo have 110 right to praise, and, 
in these j)iipcrs, liavc not intended to praise. Our desire has been 
to call attouliou to eei'fain toiidoncios (much under-estimated wo 
think) in journalism ; to the I’clation of tlie theological spirit to 
patriotism, the approhcn.sioii of the truth in jjassing events, and 
sustained effort for the good of others ; then lo offer a few words of 
homage, not praise, lo three weekly journals which bear much of the 
brunt of the batf lo in the existing opposition to the tendencies in 
question, and which are yet widel}' different from each other in 
specific character. Of course newspapers, like men, have specific 
characters. Everybody must have been struck with the manner in 
wliich distinguished names split off* to opposing sides in the Eyre 
controversy ; and yet nothing happened except just what to be 
expected. We cannotVccall a single name that we did not find on 
the side which wo should, beforehand, have instantly and decisively 
assigned to it. We found “ theological" people taking a part which, 
clearly belied the theological spirit ; but there was not a single instatice 
of the kind which one’s previous knowledge of individual tempera- 
ment and leaning did not enable one confidently to jjrcdict. The 
case is the same in journalism ; when we once know the general 
character and the specific characteristic, we can make the necessary 
allowance or rectification, predict the course that will be taken, and 
retain our faith. Nor do we shrink from saying that a oonsoientiouB 
activity on the wrong side will always in the long run be foun^to 
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have helped the right side. Let us not f<mr any &ir fighting that 
has fidth in it, however hard the blows ; but let us dread, like known 
perdition, whatever points to the issue that there is nothing worth 
fighting for. We cannot help dreading, also, the teaching, direct or 
indirect, that there is not Infinite Sympathy at our backs. If thoro 
are any who think there is something to fight for, and yet that there 
is no personal Power that watches the event, we say, he that is not 
against us is for us ; hut the battle cannot and will not go on upon 
these terms, and such fighters do not know their own colours. Put 
in the meanwhile let us know what we are about. Wo live in ticklish 
times. The working-classes, having been long and unjustly excluded 
from (a certain form of) political power, are now' admitted to it ; but 
it remains to be seen w'hether we shall not be punished for our 
previous injustice to them, by being taught, to our cost, that their 
advent to power w'ill be far from an immediute gain to liberal ideas. 
The writer of these lines firmly believes that that bitter lesson 
awaits us all. It wras no part of our duty to postpone — ^no, not for 
an hour — an act of justice because we dreaded the immediate eon- 
sequences ; but for those consequences we may surely prepare as well 
as we can. The question of national education, settle it sis we please, 
comes late in the day — we have a long journey to go before we I'euch 
results. And in the meantime? We have already said what wo 
think are the dominant tendencies of the hour. Much depends upon 
the individual outlook, and opinions must difi’er ; but what tee think 
we see is before the reader. A most threatening tendency to mere 
crowd-worship, or waiting on the will of numbers, A scJururnu m of 
humanity without faith in God. An inclination to crush individual 
responsibility out of sight. A disposition to treat individual faith as 
of no great consequence. A tendency to promote a segregating des- 
potism imder the name, or by the path, of Culture. The importation 
of the conceit of scientific certainty into a new and alien sphere. Now, 
the natural enemy of all these tendencies appears to us to be the theo- 
logical ipirit, or, as wo have defined it, the spirit of* trust, believing 
in a Divine Purpose, and leaning on a Divine sympathy. And wo 
have taken the liberty of adopting, rather as text-words than any- 
^thing else, the names of three “ old-established ** representative 
journals in which that spirit is the controlling power, because we 
desire to indicate the direction in which we see most to hope from the 
press in the difficult times which, we fear, are coming upon us. If 
less has been said of the journals themselves than of the conflict 
between what they stand for and what th.ey oppose, it has been 
because the more serious purpose of the foregoing paragraphs 
crowded out the less serious. 




II. HYLAS/ 


M OOR’D on a warp the good ship lay, 

And toss’d like a child on its pillow at play ; 

Her head to the stream, 

That soak’d through the shingle. 

Its calm smooth wash with the waves to mingle. 
Like the drift of a dream, 

That lingers amidst the stir of day. 


II. 

And Herakles first through the breakers burst, 

Tho’ he work’d in the waist at the midmost oar ; 

And lifting his bow o’er their crests of snow. 

Lest its string should be wetted, sprang out on the shore. 
Then said he, “Who will hie 
Up the hill by tho rill. 

And fiU us an um at the fountain’s eye ? 

m 

in. 

“ For firom tho fountain’s virgin fiow 
An um must cool the wine-cup’s glow. 

When its ruddy thanks the heroes pour 

^0 the gods on their winning the wish’d-for shore. 

Then who will speed. 

At the heroes’ need. 

Up the hill by the rill, 

To the fountain's eye in its fringe of reed. 

While I make our cheer of the slaughter’d deer, 

Struck to the heart in his flight of fear. 

Or boar, shot gnashing in mid career?” 

* Continued from p. 25d, vol. vi. 
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Then Hylas the fair, with the long maiden hur, 

And hands too soft for the oar-loom’s wear. 

While lason was tricing the rudder-blades up. 

And some loosed the wine-skin and felt for the cup. 
Slipped down from the stem, on his shoulder an urn. 
And sped o’er the shingle and up through the foni. 


V. 

With close-knit brow Horaklos turn'd 
Against the glare that o'er him buru'd. 

And braced the tendon that wreath’d his bow. 

“ — ’Tis too far and too steep for him. — Some of you go 
And the rest leapt down from stem and prow, 

Before the behest of that close-knit brow : 

All save lason and Orpheus tvlone, 

WTio stuck by the ship with a beui't of their own, 

— Orpheus old and lason young. 

Waiting while the good si: ip swung. 


But with W’hite limbs fleet ami spai'kliiig fl'et 
Young Hylas fled up the rivulet s l)ed ; 

And wc could discern. 

As shoreward the Argo swung her stern. 

How in flight as straight as a .startled hem 
The boy and his shadow went skimming the fern ; 
Where the mountain's flank was plough'd aslant. 

As with a share of adamant. 


VII. 

With burst of cheer we follow'’d fain. 

For no one stay’d when Herakles bade ; 

As beagles after the leveret strain, 

Wc follow’d the darling of all our creAv ; 

And we saw through the shade 

Of verdure plumed in the fountain dew. 

And Tomid it in tremulous motion dancing. 

The boy and his um like a sunbeam glancing. 

vm. 

Slow of foot from toil wore we. 

Dizzy from th’ uproarious sea : 

Still we seemed to hear its roll. 

Still the tumbled jiulse of oconn. 

Throbbing over deej> and shoal, 

Hel4 within our hearts its motion. 

Bagged and steep the channel wound 
O’er pebbles of agate w'atcr-ground. 

Where the wintry torrent’s giant stride 

Had spum’d its wreck o’er the mountain's side. 

But a summer stream, like a silver clue, 

Went threading the rook-ribb'd labyrinth through. 



'Hyias. 

IX. 

Toppling, or bfdanced, or flung on an arch. 
O’er the havoc line of the water’s march 
The crags in a ruin of glory lay, 

Yellow, and purple, and ashen grey. 

While many a keenly-twinkling spar 
And frosty edge of crystal vein 
Shot thro’ the gloom of their cloudy grain ; 
And earth-fast monoliths few and far. 

Sot like tusks in the jaw of the gorge. 

Now summer- dry from its frothy surge, 
Show’d the storm-wrath of its winter war. 


X. 

Through hart-ferns droo]iing the clammy tongue. 
And wild flow’rs waving the purple head. 

While the marble shelves to our footsteps rung, 
Steeply we follow’d that silver thread, 

Here and there a basin scooping. 

Hero and there its current looping 
Hound some boulder torreut-ltfted. 

Over sand from crystal sifted. 

Slowly we clomb in the maze it led. 

We knew that a haunt of the nymphs was there. 

For over every slab-piled stair 

Each broad-webb’d leaf that swims the air, 

Each fairy blade that beads the dew, 

A waving mantle of verdm*o threw ; 

And wild-wood vines their tendrils spun, 

With clusters purpling tow’rds the sun. 


XI. 

At length ive enter’d — ^the empty um 
Idly cast among the fern 
Made no sign — ^we were alone ; 
Whither, ah whither, was Hylas flown ? 
On the fountain’s silent face 
Gazed wo long, — ^it bare no trace. 

In its glassy pool we peer’d. 

Hopeful listen’d — ^^vhile we fear’d. ■ 
There we waited till the sun 

Threw the mountain’s shadow far. 
Forest-crested, deep and dun. 

Then we fill’d the water-jar. 


XII. 

By coppice and crag we wander’d long. 

Shouting the caverns and olifls among. 

We chanted a snatch of his favourite song. 

Till our voices grew feeble that erst wore strong. 
But into dead silence each shout sank down. 

As a pebble sinks in the fountain thrown. 
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** O honey,” wo called him, ** where art Uion gone ? ” 
And taught our sad tale to each oak of the vale. 
Till the sun sank down and the moon outshone ; 

Then we laid like a spell his name on the fell, 

And call'd upon echo to pass it on. 


xin. 

But Herakles came from the slaughter'd game, 
With his brow all cloud and bis eye all flame. 
With bow-string braced and with arrow nick'd. 
As thro’ the copse his track he'd prick’d. 

As tho' he hunted still the deer ; 

— But oh, in our looks there was heavy cheer I 


XXV. 

He call'd to the boy who was all his joy. 

And the name which each one loved who knew 
In windy circles vrider flew. 

'Mongst the rifts where the Voice-Nymph dwells 
Fell the dinted syllables. 

Sharp and clear, us the woodman’s stroke 
Bings on the bole of the forest t>ak. 

Fw along by the Pontus’ shore 

The scared sea-monsters hoard his roar. 

And old Oceaims caught the sound 
Where his current swings the earth around. 


XV. 

But tho sounds died out in the hollow sky, 

As a watch-fire's sparks, when the morn is nigh. 

Die in embers ashen grey ; 

Then down like a baffled hound he lay. 

While one — the last and loudest yell — 

Like the crash of the oak ’neath the parting stroke, 
Thund’ring down and down the dell, 

Shook the mountain’s pinnacle. 

Then dashed on earth he prostrate lay. 

Where tho sods were wet from the fountain’s play. 
And drank w'ith the thirst of a beast of prey. 


XVI. 

But a soft whisper there, as he stoop’d o’er the brim, 
Ijike the shadow of a voice seem’d to fall on him ; 
Stirring tho image within his soul. 

That ripple of sound o’er the stillness stoic. 

And he spake not a word, but seem’d to know 
That his boy was lost in the fountain's flow. 

Then without farewell, or message to tell. 

To the comrades whom he loved so well. 

He was gone through tho glen and was lost on the fell. 

XVII. 

Through knitted shades, over rock-slabs piled, 

Heavily down' to the sea we filed. 
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Hylas, 

Soon at gappar. wa were set ; 

Hunger and grief in silence met ; 

Hanger fled» grief tarried yet. 

Cheerless thanks to the gods we quaff’d. 

No one over the wine-cup laugh’d. 

With the breeze behind and the moon before, 

And an empty place at the midmost oar. 

We hoised up the sail and we left the shore : 

There was wind enough to have winnowed wheat. 
So we hoised it up with tack and sheet. 

XVIII. 

Onr hearts were sad and our words were few, 

And the moaning billows seem’d to rue 
Our stripling fair and our comrade true. 

For who, like Herakles, the stroke could hold, 

With square-set chest all sinew-scroll’d. 

When the sea broke short and the oar blade roll’d ? 
And who, like Hylas, the cup could pour. 

While the wind like a streamer his long hair bore. 
To freshen the work of the weary oar ? 

XIX. 

But from our trance of giief we broke. 

For Orpheus’ voice aud lyre awoke — 

Orpheus, whose vision-haunted eye 
Could all that is or was descry ; 

With lifted voice a strain ho sung. 

Of Hylas fair, and bright, and young. 

While round the listening dolphins hung. 


XX. 

“ Oh lost, ever lost to thy comrades true. 

Fair as a maiden, and fresh as the dew ! 

The Naiads, who rise in the fountain foam. 
Wrought with a spell in their crystal well ; 

And caught thee, lull’d by sleepy charms. 

In the woven snare of their milk-white arms. 

Thou wakest beneath the water-dome. 

Far in the river-depths of earth. 

Where world-wide streams have central birth. 
Where vaulted I’ipples the sunbeam tura, 

And Eridanus rolls from his amber urn, 

Aud Tagus hideth his golden head ; 

On pearly shib, aud coral bed. 

Thou riscst up to the nectai'-cup. 

From us for over ravished ! 


XXI. 

** Oh, lost to the love of thy hero crow. 

Fair as the rosebud that dips in the dew. 

For the Naiads have wooed thee all too well, 
And won thee for ever with them to dwell I 
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And uovi' onr momoi'y fades from tbco ; 
i And the vivid msh of the rolling sea 

Ever wanes beneath the spell, 

Drop by drop on ear and eye 
Ever fiUhng dreamily, 

Sapping dro]^ by drop thy love 
For the beatmg heart of the world above. 
And blank oblivion wraps her veil 
O’er the hero'qaest of the oar and sail. 


XXII. 

** Faint pows the form of the good ship now, 

Her high-poak'd stern and her swan’s-neck prow , 
As in tho mist that scuds the sea, 

Forms into phantoms fade and tiee, — 

A moment dim in thick air sSvint, 

Then arc lost boneatli onr lee ! 

Such aro wo and ours to thee ! 

The goodly ship on her course shall run, 

As through tho sky goes tho rolling sun ; 

But thou art lost, and never again 
Shalt gladden tho eyes of gods and men.” 


xxiti. 

Bo sang the seer, and tho night wind fell, 
Lull’d by the notes of the warbled spell ; 

Then on our oars we caught the tune, 

As forth they flash’d beneath tho moon ; 

And the whitc-webb’d sail was folded soon. 
We knew we were ploughing tlio magic water 
By the dread isle of tho sun-god's daughter ; 
For from our prow, as it clave the surge. 

The spray fell in fire, like sparks from a forgo. 
Along the sea, a league astern. 

A serpent meteor seem’d to burn. 

And every oar-blade’s plmige was track’d 
By a sparkling cataract. 


XXIV. 

But when we made the Colchian strand, 

We saw o’er the surf Herakles stand. 

With gloomy brow and with bow-charged hand. 

All afoot, with lifted eyes 

Guiding his steps by the stars in the skies, 

He wander’d straight as an arrow flics. 

We slew the wise dragon, and won the bright Fleece, 

And turn’d back our prow tow’rds our own loved Greece ; 
Again he sat at the midmost oar. 

But saw his Hylas never more ! 


Henby Hayman. 




NOTICES OP BOOKS. 


L— THEOLOGICAL. 

Life ill the Light of God'' 8 Word. Somions by William, Lord Archbishop of 
York. London : John Murray. 1868. 

I ^IIB career of Archbishop Thomson, like that of most men who have been 
. very rapidly successful, brinprs with it a certain sense of disappointment. His 
Bamptoii Lectures oil the Atonciuont gave promise of power to enter into 
and sympathize with the doubts and perplexities that vox men’s minds. There 
was a width about them which made men hope that ho would take his place 
among the loaders of religioi^ thought in England, reconcile conflicting ele- 
ments, “bring forth out of his treasure things new and old.” Intellectually, 
his later work has been below the level of his earlier. Language and thought 
have become more conventional. Nothing comparable to the Hampton Lec- 
tures, or the “Outlines of the Laws of Thought,” has aj^peared since his 
promotion to high places. But it would be wi’ong not to acknowledge that the 
Archbishop of York has of late taken up, with manifest earnestness, a work in 
which ho may do much to restore to the Church of England the lost affection of 
the groat masses of the English people. Few memboi's of the episcopate (if 
any) have shown so clear a perception of the evils which threaten our social 
life ; few have come forward so vigorously to oppose them. If there is loss 
ej’-mpathy with thinkers at either extreme of theological thought, there is more 
for the sufferings of the poor. No man (not even Mr. Maurice or Mr. Kingsley 
in his earlier days) has spoken stronger words against the selfish luxury which 
causes or aggravates or neglects those sufferings. Ho has put himself at the 
head of the earnest band of reformers (many of them very far removed from 
his own theological convictions) who are bent on making our Poor-Law system 
somewhat loss brutal or loss apathetic than it is at present. 

In Ihe volume now before us Archbishop Thomson speaks in the same 
strfiin : — 

Half-seen under the lamplight, the ruined creatures, whom a sensual capital has used 
and cast away, as though God did not make them, glide about our streets and shame ua. 
The workman that clothes us, or that fashions the pretty jewel that is to glisten on a 
round arm at a queen’s court, yon turned him imm his two rooms because you wanted 
a nobler building ; ho found one room afar off, and then, stifled and depressed, he 
sick, and he is in a workhorse sick-room, and his babes are in a wormouBO nursery, 
whore woU-mcaning people will hcjnestly try to give liim such tending as is oonsistent 
with careful repression of the rates. He is in danger of passing, from one of Uiose to 
whom we owe honour, for Christ’s sake, into a thing, into one of the broken pot- 
sherds of our groat feast, broken by accident and swept off carefully, that the feast may 
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aiill go woU and seemly. Then, it is a fiict that in this capital, full of moat and luxury, 
men do starve to death. Ono reaidM that thoy^ die of somo ailment ^ aggravated by ex- 
posiure and \rant of food.’ That is the technical phrase. We may say Qod made them 
to live their time out ; men let thorn die.” 

And he soes, as Mr. Seeley says in tiie paper which we noticed last month, that 
almsgiving is but “patchwork ; ” ^t the nation, and the Church as helping it, 
must grapple with the wider questions which press on it. 

“ Education, sound and equal laws, public health, tho intercourse of nations, tho 
Toffinuation of criminals ; there is not one of those subjects in which the minister of 
religion has not an equal interest with tho social n^former. The Christian minister 
cannot do his work upon an untaught brutish mind, sinaiting under the oppression of 
a bad ^yemment, amidst every induenee depressing to health, and surrounded 
by a criminal or vicious population. The euro of theso evils, then, is an essential 
condition of tho Christian teacher’s success ; but it cannot stand instead of Christian 
truth.” 

Nor is it less to his honour that ho speaks plaiuly and without shrinking of 
evils which the conventional “dignity of the pulpit” for tho most part never 
mentions to “ ears polite — * 

* Am I my brother’s keeper ? * The young girl carrying homo her work sees as sho 
|)asses the young man, whoso looks and dress proclaim him to her foolish eyes the spoilt 
darling of a higher s^h* re of life, leaning easily on tho rail, and without a thought of 
shame, tossing to and fro the joke and laugh with one whoso life is a public ^amo. 
Once she secs it with a shock. Twice sho sees it ; thrice she 84 h:^s, and custom now has 
staled it, and there is no shock. Jly-and*by work jrrowa slack, and hunger presses. 
She can no longer bear the punishment which society imposes, as it seems, on innocence. 
She lifts the latch and stops out, to return no more to any home where industry and 
purity dwell together. And what is that old story to you V Are you your sister’s 
keeper? May you not amuse yourself as others do ? To whom arti you responsible t ” 

These passages are fair samples of what seems to us the noblest element in 
the^ volume. Of the rest we cannot speak in detaiil. Students will find it least 
satisfactory, we think, where it comes on the border-land of exegesis. The 
sermon on Social Science showrs something of tho old power of grappling with 
the question on the other border- territory of religion and philosophy. Tnroughout 
the style is vigorous and effective, seldom over-ilorid, still mure seldom falling 
into flatness. 

EVXOAOriON ; or, of Prayers^ Being Foims of Worship issued by tho 

Church Service Society. Edinburgh and I.K>ndou : Blackwroods. 1807. 

The wave of religious thought wrhich patted over Eui'opo soriio thirty or forty 
years ago, giving rise to various agitations in Germany and Franco, and stiiring 
up in England tho Tractanan movement, seenm at hist to havo reached tho 
Established Church of Scotland. There are not wanting signs that the thoughts 
of many members — especially of many ministers — of that Church havo over- 
flowed the narrow channels provided by the Westminster divines of the seven- 
teenth century. Hr, Macleod and Dr. B<ibcrt Leo do not look upon tho gi*oat 
truths of Chiistianity with tho eyes of Gillespie or llutheiibi'd. Ajid in tho book 
before us we have an indication of a certaiu dissatisfaction with tho services 
which have satisfied tho aspirations of many generations. To use a book, or 

bits o’ paper,” in prayer and preaching is no longer the abomination that 
once it was; it is felt that “ free prayer” is not necessarily fervent and dovcnit, 
nor prayer said from a written form nece^rily cold and dead. Tho “ ChnrcJi 
Service Society,” from which the l^vxo\6yiov emanates, is an association of 
ministers of the Church of Scotland, formed (to use their own words) for “ tho 
study of the liturgios, ancient and modern, of the Christian Church, with a 
view to the preparation, and ultimate publication, of certain forms of prayer for 
p^lic worwip, and services for the administration of tho sacraments,” &c, 
^ey do not attempt to sot on foot a movement for the general introduction of 
liturgical forms into the Scotch Church, but to fill tm, with the best material 
that can be found, the wide chasm “between tho bondage of a positive liturgy 
and the poverty of an absolutely extemporaneous service they wish for a 
worship more solemn, uniform, and devotilr than tho present services are. 
They wish, in short,, to raise the general devotional tone A the Scotch Church, 
by setting before the minds of mininters and people examples of the noble 
and truly spiritual form in which the Church Universal nae expressed its 
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aRpirations towards Ood ; and those they wish to gather, not into a formal 
manual of devotion, but into a matjazine of prayor, to which every minister 
might have access, and from which each might draw.” The idea is not new ; 

Aunisters* Directories*’ are already sufBciontly numerous. The leading pecu- 
liarity of the present collection is, that it draws largely from the ancient devo- 
tional literature of the Church. Its compilers avoid the old opprobrium of 
Scotch theology, that it ignored everything between the Apostles and John 
Knox. 

The selection is truly catholic ; examples ore found in it both of the stately 
beauty of tho early Eastern services and of the terse vigour of the Western 
collects : St. Chrysostom and St. Leo, Jeremy Taylor and Archbishop Laud, 
tho services of the English Church and of tho Reformed Churches of the 
Continent, all contribute to this armoury of devotion. 

Wo hope that it may attain the end which its compilers have in view — ^that 
of giving greater warmth and breadth to the services of their Church — and 
that it may be a step towards a public liturgy formed on ancient models. 
For, to say nothing of the common defects of unwritten prayer, its tendency to 
degenerate into preaching, to substitute a recitation of tho Divine attributes, or 
a series of particular requests, for the terse earnestness which should charac- 
terize prayer in the congregation, it seems to us very unfortunato that Uio 
Reformed Churches generally have severed themselves so completely from tiho 
foi*m and spirit of the old service-books ; it involves the loss of a valuable tra- 
dition ; and though, no doubt, at tho time of the Refonnation, the older books 
contained abundance of superstition, a careful hand might have gathered much 
wheat from the heap of mingled com and chaff : to use Swift’s homely illustra- 
tion, the lace might have been stripped off without tearing the coat. A rich 
store of Christian thought would have been found to remain after all false dogma 
and meretricious ornament had been removed. 

The motto on the title-page of the Et»xo\oyiov is Archbishop Grindars 
praise of the form and rite of tue Reformed Church of Scotland ; referring, of 
course, to Knox’s order, which was afterwards superseded by the Directory” 
of tho Westminster divines. It will be long, probably, before an English 
archbishop repeats this praise; but if tho Kirk develops services in the direc- 
tion indicated by tho EwxoXoytov, we are by no means certain that it will not 
show itself, in some resiiects, wiser than tho Church of England. 


Weeh-day Serynona. By R. W. Dale, M.A. London : Strahan & Co. 1867. 

In tho second volume of this journal, we had occasion to speak of Mr. Dale’s 
preaching powers in teims of high commendation. We are bound to say &at 
this little volume fully justifies all that was then said ; indeed, that it is a 
further carrying out of Mr. Dale’s peculiar power which wo then noticed : that, 
namely, of putting practical matters in tho strong light of Chiistian coinmon- 
senso, and carrying conviction, oven to the dullest mind, of the justice of his 
blame and praise. Those “ Week-day Sermons ” seem to derive their character 
and title from a thought thus expressed in tho preface : — 



A glanco at their subjects will teach the reader what to expect. “ Th^ Uso of 
the Understanding in keeping God’s Law,” ** Tho Bandly Treatment of other 
Men’s Imperfections,” “ Talwoaring,” “Unwholesome Words,” “Anger,” 
Cheorfulnoss,” “The Discipline of the Body,” “Peaceableness and Peace- 
making,” “The Perils and uses of Rich Mon,” “Amusements,” “Summer 
Holidays,” “ Christmas Parties.” « i ^ 

Some of tho above titles might make certain of our readers fear lest their sub- 
jects should be, in a aermm^ treated as they have been too much ac^tomed to 
see divines treat them beforetime. Agamst any such danger at me hands of 
Mr. Dole we can safely guarantee them. We are only sorry that the limits of 
a notice not allow us to give them more ample specimens in justification 
than tho foUowingextracteinay furnish. x r » t ^ 

On one department of “ The Kmdly Treatment of other Men’s Imperfec- 
tions viz., the treatment of dull people— he says 
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aro, we fear, ‘raining gnmnd with thehalf-^^rown and ImU-cdiicutoil aiiioiig us 


“It ia quite true that Chri^temlum ha« t iicouva^t d wh:it a (‘atholiV writ*’!’ ralla, ‘a 
holy iuc*lanch«>ly.' For Ui^^v'it. I tiiul iiuthmj; hi‘ly in it, an>l th** imans which have 
encouragi^ it aviwar to luo llaj^iunlly iinchri^lian. What light have wc, fur in.Hlance, 
to iiuikc a crucitix the centre ot ChrUtian uuvshi|» 'r ('(uild the angels of the sepuh lire 
revisit the world again, and appr ir in their «»^^n shining ferins in the cathedrals and 
chuivhesof continental Enropi', they would point with g< ^tun s of atnazeincnt and grief 
* at the images of ("hrist’s last agony, around which tlu* millions of the Catholic ('hmch 
continually gather; they would peat the words which th» y uttend eighteen ccnturit*s 
ago to the sorrowing women who had come in the early morning to render to the dead 
body of Clirist tho last oflicea of de-spairing love. They would o.vcdaim again, * He. is not 
Jufi * — not in the sepulchre— not on the cross— ‘lit* is liwn ' If the death of I'hriat, 
while still holding the hupreme place in iho memory of the h'hureh, no longer coneeali.-d 
from us His pTcs* Tit {>ow’cr and glory, much of the ‘liuly melancholy ’ which has hewn 
mistaken for devoulni'ss would disappear.” 


This, with wliichwe shall cfuicluilo our notit^e, sireiigl iiciis our guarautoo : — 

“ Dancing itself need not be wreng ; and the swi eping moral obje ctions to ii which 
have fiumeuiiitss been urged fiom the pulpit are iinpardonahle insults to thouxmd.s of 
women who are as pure-minded as any in the ooiintiy. 'I'hcre may bo soino dances 
which good taste and d»,’Iicate moral fei ling diha]i]*rove, but so long ns high-minded 
English ladies find pleasure in the ball-rouin, no one shall p<‘i>ijadc me that tlie offen- 
sive and indiscriminate charges wdiic-h have been teckle^^ly thing out against dancing 
have any truth in llum. T»ut tlwsf eharges may be all fal-« , and t Ihevi* may U) very 
adequate grounds for dis<oin-aging halls. It is very pleasant to see a dozen or a score 
of graceful children, daintily dressed, d.-mcirisr on a lawn in summer or, with tho 
bright rod berries and neh green leaves ol the holly ami the pale-white niistleloo 
about them, on Twelfiii Xiglit. (.’hiJdren wi Tf irride to daiiee as birds W'ore made to 
sing. They sleep sounder for it and wake up all tho froslu r the next morning. Ami 
if young men and women fiiul themselves gettifig chilly on a snowy winter’s day, or if 
their spirits are very <‘Xubeiant, T cannfA se» why they may not push tlic‘ tables asidi' 
and ask some one to sit down at ihe piam» and ])lay the ‘ Lanc«‘rs.* Ihit for })<‘(>pb' to 
leave hoiine deliberately .at ten oh.luck at night, with the intention of dancing for three 
or four hours, appears to nui to be a violation of all tho Jaws and principles which should 
dettimino the choice of our pleasures.” , 

Wo can only recoinmcnd our roadtu-.s to lay tlii.s voluirio of Mr. Dale’s in stock 
as soon as may be. For reading aloiul, and oxciting Mondly discuspdon, wo 
haidly know any modem book like it. 

Miaaorm of Olivet. Ey J. R. hlACDUiT, Londop.: Nisbot. 

Unlike the philosophor who sat on tho Mount of Olives, and found np 
thought suggested by the scene save tho poverty of the agi*iculture around. 
Dr, Macdutf ^s sat and mused, and found the Mount to bo to lum the Mount 
of Inspiration. The volume consists of twenty chapters, of which the first is 
topographical ard introductory, and the others are, m fact, a series of oontem- 
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plativo sermons, each with a setting, topographical historical, more 
elaborate, than we ordinarily meet wiw in pulpit discourses. There is not, 
pwhaps, much that is original in the work, but there is the ohann of freshness. 
The impressions photographed at the moment under the Uvihg light of the 
Mount are thoroughly truthful. There is often force, almost ilwaja a soft and 
genfle beauty, in l5r. Macduff's style. Thus, in commenting cm the message to 
Beihphage : — 

** We cannot all give magnificent offerings, or have our names associated with mag* 
nificent deeds for the furtherance of His cause and kingdom ; we ca^ot all be eqmpped 
with apostolic zeal and fervour ; we cannot all, with a Luther spirit, be * heroes in the 
fight but we can leave * footprints ' to give heart and hope to the * shipwrecked 
brother.’ We can give the mito to the treasury when we have neither the pound nor 
the talent ; we can give the lowly animal when wc have no other royal tribute. If we 
have not this, we can strew tho garment on tKe way ; and if oven the garment be un- 
worthy, poverty can cut down its own palm branches ; and with these, poverty’s own 
offering, the symbol of willing spirit and loyal heart, we can swell tho jubilant 
hosanna.” — (P. 160.) 

Dr. Macduff's “ Memories ” run through the few Old Testament allusions to 
Olivet. The sermon on Solomon's High Places on the Mount is an impressive 
warning on the “ porpotuativo power of evil influences.” In the sermon on 
the “ Rod Heifer ” tho author has seized with much power on the lessons to be 
derived from tho Eabbinical tradition of tho heifer being driven across the 
viaduct which, spanned tho Kedron valley, passing over the graves of the dead 
without defilement. It is, however, scarcely necessary to remark that tho tradition 
is without foundation in fact. But the greater part of the volume is, of course, 
occupied by tho Gospel memories, spiritualized and lighted up by the warmth of a 
love evoked to new expressions of its fervour under tho local associations. Yet 
there is scarcely one discourse which tho criticj could chide as exaggerated or 
fanciful. Some of Dr. Macduff's illustrations ajid conjectures strike us as new 
and worthy of consideration oven in those critical fields which ho professes to 
decline to enter, e.//., his suggested identification of Beth-IIaccerem, or Frank 
Mountain, with the place of Abraham’s sacrifice. Certainly it is a place that 
can be seen “ afar off,” and dovetails bettor into tho narrative than C^rizim or 
tho Temple site. 

Set'mouB on Subjects of the Day. By Distinguish^'d Catholic Prelates and Theo- 
logians. Dublin : W. B. Kelly. 

The Pan-Anglican Confei’onco had an innuodiate predecessor across tho 
Atlantic, which may have had more to do than wo were aware of with the strong 
desire exprtjssed by tho American and Canadian Episcopal Churches for such a 
token of their unity with tho Anglican. On Sunday, October 7th, 1860, there 
mot in Baltimore tho ‘ ‘ second plenary Council of the Gatliolic Church of the 
United States,” “the largest over hold in Christendom since the Council of 
Trent.” It numbered 7 archbibhops, 68 bishops, 3 mitred abbots, 49 mitred 
prelates, and upwards of 120 of the most eminent clergy. They mot 
magnificent robes, with mitres on their heads, and each bearing a crozior in ^ 
hand,” under tho sanction of the Pope’s apostolic letters. They telegiaphcd a 
mossago of greeting to Pius IX., and I’cceived an alfociionato written answer. 
Fourteen sermons (collected in tho volume before us) wei'o jireached during tho 
session. They ended with a Pastoral Letter. Their decrees, drawn up in Latin, 
are not, it would seem, published. Tlio “ Sermons” do not appear, as far as a 
cursory inspoction enables us to judge, to rise above tho usual level of Romish 
rhetoric. The “ especial favour ” which “ tho Lord ” has bestowed on tho United 
States is duo to the fact that they are “ especially associated with the honour of 
his blessed Mother.” Did not Columbus sail iii tho Santa Maria ^ Did he, not 
name an island after tho Immaculate Conception ? Has not “ono church in 
every five” throughout the country tho “ ever-glorious Mother of God” for its 
Idatroness P (P. 137.) The “ idea of the priesthood is incomplete without tho 
celibacy of the clergy.” (P. 145.) “Tho ark of Poter floated,” and still, of 
course, floats, “securely amid tho deluge of the nations.” (P. 144.) The 
absence of any trace of insight into the great cpiestious, moral, social, religiouB, 
which men around them are trying to face, and, if possible, to solve, is Mmost 
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as striking in the Bedtimoro Eiio^'clical as in (hat of Lambeth. On two points 
only do wo notice any reference m this volume to the great struggles through 
which the United States have passed. A preacher charms the Know-nothing 
party with living taken their watchword from Oaiaphas know nothing at 
all”T> and with opposing the Catholic Chim h as ho opposed its Divine Head. 
(P. 208 .) The Council, through the Pastoral Letter, declare that they could 
have wished that, in accordance with the action of the Catholic Church in past 
ages in regard to the serfs of Euroi)e, a more gniduid system of emancipation 
could have been adopted.” 

It would be ui^ust not to acknowledge that the “Sermons” give evidence of 
considerable culture, often rise into something like eloquence, and ere not, so 
for as we have road, disfigm*ed by the violence which has often of late charac- 
terised the Innguam of the Seriuoiis and Charges of Galilean and Iri^ prelates 
of the same Church. 


II.— HISTORICAL AND BIOGRAPHICAL. 


Leaves /nnu ffie Journnl uf Our Life in ihe Hitjhfmnh^ from ISIS to 1801. 

Edited by Artiiuk Helps.' liondon ; Smith, Elder, & Co. 

If wo would discover for ourselves what the ideal of any given period has 
been, we could scarce do better than search the secret corners of the lives 
of those who, either from birth or from force of character, occupied the most 
conspicuous places in it. For that which men consciously and openly elaborate 
is often but a kind of fancy-pictured screen concealing from all, save the most 
penetrating, the genuine movements of imagination and desire. Those whoso 
outward and inward lives are knit into one by the nexus of truth, which in 
other words is unconscious consistency, are, if not artists, yet workers in that 
wondrous material out of which all art is made. Their life, when turned 
inward upon itself with sufficient intensity to reproduce itself, is a revelation 
of possibilities, a finer or ruder presentation of an ideal, in which all true men 
and women find their hearts — their most secret aspimtions, joys, despairs, doubts, 
and fears — ^fiuthfuliy reflected. Without this unconscious consistency colouring 
and intensely deepening down to the veiy’^ core of individual life, and through 
that ultimately of national life also, there can bo no true ait. Greece was 
most mistress of perfect forms wrhen her sun was w'aning to a cold December 
sunset, and the elegancies of a Mediceaii court were but poor many-coloured 
disguises hung over oppressive vacancy and faithlessness. The high ideals that 
rest on the commonest relations and the most simple beliefs had gone astray — 
were actually lost ; and only the poor coat of many colours remained. And 
as it is with nations, so has it often been with individuals. 

The wonderful sympathy — the deep and genuine interest — with which the 
nation has received the Queen’s two books is a testimony to their truthfulness ; 
and at the same time a proof that in the life of the writer the common id^l 
been so lifted up as to lighten and brighten the whole fioU of English 
domestic life. What our Queen has said takes really little adventitious interest 
firom her lofty position ; for she writes simply as tho woman, out of the fulness 
of a heart keenly alive to all the highest and purest human influences ; the 
sovereign disappearing, that the wqman’s heart may sincerely justify its^ in 
the hearts of au her subjects. Doubtless, her Idbjesty, with that noble uncon- 
sciousness of self which led her with such simple graphicness and unrestrained, 
frankness to write many passa^ in this beautiful and touching book, 
would have prefened that it should have been faithfully kept, as it was origin- 
^ly meant w be, under the seal of a womanly reticence. But love and duty- 
instinctive derive and a keen sense of the claims of others— do not go harmo- 
niously hand in hand in the light — often, alas ! the ** fierce light— that beaf 
upon a throne,” any more than in the cottage of the humblest peasant. Ot 
Queen has laid “h!w nearest, her dearest” memories and experiences on the 
altar of duty at once to the living and the dead ; and in the srif^denial that for 
others’ sake will expose the treasures it would naturally guard and kem from 
the common eye with the utmost jealousy, riiows herself a woman doubly 
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crownod^wearing tinder the circlet that bums inward, and makes royal heads 
'*lie uneasy,” the ** crown of wifehood and pure lowlihead,”, sending sub- 
duing and quickening light outward. For tms Journal is emphatically a 
woman’s book, and owes its existence entirel]^ to that deepest feeling of woman’s 
heart which would almost bum itself away if by that it might kindle a glow 
of feeling in which others might justly see the worth and beauty of the character 
in whiw its ideaF enshrined itseln Hence the peculiar manner in which 
I* Albert ” indirectly moves before us in these pages. The widowed heart, driven 
into a self-conscious brooding over its own treasures by rade and unhallowed 
influences from without, is forced for relief to make a history for itself, as did 
poor Elaine, to fortify herself against the rade taunts of her friends. But at 
last the stricken quqenly heart must return to its own unconscious and faithful 
pictures, written before that self-ConscidIteness (which too often leads to morbid 
neMessness and hopelessness) had cast its shadow athwart them at once to dim 
ana to distort. Our Queen is braver and truer than the Elaines of jA^thurian 
fable. The fact of her giving the public this diary is the best proof we could 
possibly receive of the healthfulness and truthfulness of her character. If she 
feels herself unequal to doing the partial justice of drawing-room and lev^, 
she can admit all her subjects, from highest to lowest, to share her inmost con- 
fidences so far as the}' are worthy of such a trust. And the publishing of this 
diary was truly a wise and prudent step, inasmuch as, while it opens the door 
to the inmost chamber of the royal heart, it only admits those who are prepared 
for the revelation. Those who delight themselves in mere gossip, rolling it like 
a morsel under the tongue — the swcotor to their taste the loftier the personage 
it concerns — will find here something for thorn, but something which we hope 
will car^ that kind of reproach which hides itself in an oppressive and embar- 
rassed silence. The Prince Consort, as seen through the Queen’s emotions, 
remains the high and pure and noble character we had figured him, and yet 
ho more than the good genuine man, little concerned for himself compared 
with his warm concern for others; and we can easilv trace through this 
book his quiet, benignant, and elevating influence. In tnus showing us how 
much she has lost in him, her Majesty sufficiently justifies hersmf in ^e 
privacy she has so steadily sought since he was taken from her side. 

Were any ouo to ask us what during the past twenty-five years has been the 
highest influence in English life and English thought, we should without the 
least hesitation refer them for answer to ner Majesty’s books. All the loftier, 
more liberal, and humanizing tendencies of this period are here lifted up and 
concentrated in the lives of the two most elevated persons in the realm. And 
not only so, but through their clearness and directness of character the light 
returns in concentrated rays, becoming the more powerful as they diffuse 
themselves the farther — the remotest corners feeling most powerfully^ the force 
of their example and their aspirations. Thus the book, though writtep by a 
Queen, is in essence democratic. In this respect it is unique m the annals of 
all literature. The rank which separates classes, obscuring those elements 
of genuine manhood and womanhood, here becomes a medium to aid in the 
clearer and wiser discernment and appreciation of worth down even to the very 
lowest grade. That passage describing one of her visits to poor old women 
near Baunoral is inexpressibly touching, and is of value as showing her Majesty's 
fine notion of character, and her unfeigned and simple delight in lowly things 
and persons. It would not be easy for any person of lower rank to speak of 
common domestics with the respect and even the love our Queen does, without 
some apparent compromise of position ; but now that she has thus spoken, 
much in the same drrection seems possible to all of us. Perhaps her Majesty 
has unoonsoiouBly done more to aid a settlement of the vexed domestic-servant 
question than all our noisy theory-ridden political economists put together. 

But besides this, the book is a testimony, strong though indirect, that, 
essentially, the marked political movements of the last quarter of a centurj' 
have not only been anticipated by royalty, but looked forward to with at least 
k feeling of satisfaction. Of such an upheaving and mixing of all the ranks as 
neralded the great French Bevolution, ner Majesty has no fear, because through 
her own example she seeks to mix the various classes by that method which best of 
all maintains &em, making each helpfol and necessary to the other. Her serene 
faith in &e justice of her people, and their regard for whatsoever is worthy 
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and beautiful, enables her to cherish such a sense of security as a reduction of 
the franchise would be the last thing in the world to disturb. And if wo mis- 
take not, her Majesty’^ faith is well founded. Brilliance of court-life and 
xnaintenanco of that gay display, which for a time may please and infect the 
lower middle class, keeping it busy, and perhaps making it half-mad with the 
gains poured thoughtlessly into its lap, did not save the noble, simple ** pwant- 
girl of Trianon” from the rou^h handling of a grim Paris mob. But QueenVictoria, 
through the purity of her instincts as wife and mother, has seen more deeply, 
and, in the very fact of not yielding to a temporary clamour, has established 
an infinitely higher place for herself in the hearts of all classes of her people. 

Mr. Helps, who has performed his editorial work with nice discrimination, 
has done well in giving us some of those little glimpses of more buoyant 
experience, wd he has also done wisely in keeping chieiiy before the mind’s 
eye in his introductory paragraphs those points of character which give the 
necessary supplement to much in the volume, and which come with force and 
fitness from a hand like his. 

We have said that this royal book reveals at once an ideal and a tendency — 
the ideal of a sovereign, the" tendency of a people and a period. It is the glory 
of Queen Victoria that the highest tendencies are impersonated in her, and 
that her ideal, worn near her inmost heart, is the highest symbol and expres- 
sion of those. For in what does the England of our time specially differ from 
the England of all former limes ? In this, that it is more domestic — ^that more 
and more clearly it is practically seen that all real reform must begin with 
purity of life, and loftiness of aim and purpose springing out of it, saturating 
and fertilizing the whole field of life. Let our J<]ngland be for a moment 
com{>ared with the England of the Second Charles, or oven of the Fourth 
George, and what a dilferenco! And the difference between the courts of 
these periods and ours is not greater than the difference between the general 
ideals of life and duty, and the efforts made to realize them. 

Is it too much to hope that the Queen’s books may administer a great 
impulse to that reform which is the key to all other reforms, so’that, graduating 
downwards, “the sweetness and the light” of genuine Christian feeling and 
example, which has thrown round the throne a new halo in which abuse or 
absolutism is impossible, may so brighten the majority of individual lives, that 
each of us may moro and more become kings and queens of that province 
hardest to rule of all — ^tho kingdom within ourselves ? 

of Sir Philip Francis, with Cftrrespondenc€ and JoumaU* 

Commenced by the late JosEiuc Parkp:s, Es([. ; completed and edited by 
HKaMAX Mejuvale, M.A. Two Volumes. London: Longmans. 1867. 

These volumes acquaint us with the life of a man often mentioned but little 
known, and are a welcome addition to the political biography of the days of 
George III., with whose reign Sir Philip Francis’ career almost exactly coin- 
cided. The son of a scholar —the well-known translator of Horace — ^he passed 
from St. Paul’s School, at the age of sixteen, into a Government office, employing 
hia leisure in perfecting his classics and in making himself thoroughly master of 
the constitution and history of his country. ^ At the end of sixteen years 
1 1756 — 72) as a Government clerk, he spent^ six (1774 — 80) ba a Member of 
OoTinoil in Bengal, and thirteen (1784 — 1807) in Parliament,^ dying at seventy- 
eight, December 22, 1818. His great posthumous distinction was founded m 
the first of tiieae period, when, as an anonymous newspaper correspondent and 
pamphleteer, he shook the political world to its centre for about ten years, 
loavmg a nom de plums which it has long been the puzzle of political antiquaries 
to bring home to tiie writer. Those stin^g and intemperate inveotives 
in the years 1769—72, aimed at the King ana the administrations of the Duke 
of Grafton and Lozd North, under the signatfire of Junius,’^ aro better known 
t^n his earlier productions in 1763-4, at the age of three-and-twenty, under 
the name of Oandor,” which were of real service to his country. The memonible 
seizure of the North Briton by Government in 1763 brought up a best writers^^ 
having not the least sympathy with the demagogue Wfikes, but most eagerly 
criticizing the act itoeff, which they maintiwedto be a gross breach of constita- 
tional liberty ; and it is to ^the discussions* that thus ensued that we owe the 
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great boons of a free press and the publicity of parliamentary debates. The 
brochures of ** Candor/’ on the popuU^ side of the question, soon attracted the 
chief attention. The assumed ch^acter of an old man, the affectation pf legal 
phrase, a date from Gray’s Inn, were the shifts employed to turn off all 
eyes from the hiding-place of the marksman, and little enough did Cabinet 
Ministers guess that the arrows which wounded them were shot by a stripling 
in one of their own offices. The most remarkable of the ‘‘Candor” series, 
though only a half-a-crown jmmphlet of 13d pages, was an elaborate treatiso 
that oecame the precursor of Fox’s Libel Bill, and that drew from Horace 
Walpole the compliment that it was the only tract that ever made him undor- 
stond law. Its title was, “ An Inquiry into the Doctrine of Libels, Warrants, 
and Seizures of Papers.” When “ Junius” wrote a few years afterwards, the 
town could pretty well recognise the pen of “ Candor ” again ; but the author- 
ship remained as much a mystery as “ Junius ” himself till 1860, when Mr. 
Parkes cleared it up by discovering a “ Candor ” autograph in the writing of 
“Junius” among the papers of Woodfall, the printer of both. 

This indefatigable inquii^er took incredible pains to trace all the anonymous 
contributions of Francis, under his various signatures, through the periodical 
press of the time. Unfortunately, at the time of his death C8G4), he had only 
completed his memoir to where the Junian Letters commenced, and all that now 
remains of his industry for this period is a mass of miscellaneous material, membra 
disjecta^ whose connecting links wore all carried in the collector’s mind and 
memory and have perished with his decease. But such an elaborate plan do those 
fragments reveal, l^at Mr. Merivale remarks it would have taken ten years more 
of Mr. Parkes’ life, and many volumes, to complete the researches on the scale 
of the “ Candor ” period. It was too much to expect such a continuation except 
from one who had made the inquiry his hobby : from a person whose map of 
intellectual labour is already sketched out before him, as Mr. Mcrivale’smust be, 
it could hardly be looked for. Yet ho has not been unworthy of his i)redecessor in 
these volumes, and there will be multitudes of curious eyes to scan his pages in 
search of the old secret of “ Junius.” The peering curiosity of Francis’ con- 
temporaries began to connect him with this signature even in his lifetime ; but 
he successfully baffied it till his old age, when the appearance, in 1814, of a 
pamphlet entitled “Junius Identified” seemed to make his secret hardly 
tenable any longer. A few meagre biographical sketches have left Francis 
still only an obscure personage to this generation, and the knowledge of 
most people is probably limited to what hlacaulay wrote of him in his “ Warren 
Hastings.” The present full “ Memoirs ” will be enjoyed by a rfeader who can 
enter freely into political by-paths ; and if any one has not this taste, these 
volumes are just such as may tem])t him to try. Let him put himself in the 
mood of a sportsman ; and under the ^idance of Messrs. Parkes and Merivale 
he will follow, on the one hand, the War Oflico clerk in his almost daily move- 
ments (which his own journal has most minutely chronicled), and his corre- 
spondence (of which ho kept copies, his own letters included), and then the traces 
of the masked figure of “ Junius” on thb other. For this is the nature of 
evidence ; there is no more direct and explicit proof now — not even with Mr. 
Parkes’ researches — than there was when “ Junius Identified ” came out. Not 
the most ffistant confession is met with. But then the movements of Francis, 
with the revelation of his thoughts in journals and letters, and the dates of 
publication and the subjects of me “ Junius” satires, match like substance and 
shadow. When the Fuhlic Advertiser has no Junius in its columns, it is 
accounted for by Francis being recorded on his travels, or being sick. 
Does “Junius” on one occasion observe a certain sequence of thought 
roggested by what is going on in the political world ? Some letter of Francis 
is detected of nearly the same date with an association of ideas curiously 
similar. Are certain public characters noticed to have been unexpectedly 
avoided by Junius’ lash? Some known peculiar personal relation of Francis to the 
same characters accounts for it. Every now and then a memorandum or a part 
of a letter in t^p Francis manuscripts seems on the certain track towaa^ proof 
direct; but just then the clue snaps, for Francis’ own scissors have neatly 
removed the very piece that was wanted, and so the game has taken to the 
earth. The catalogue of Francis’ library shows that every book quoted by 
“Junius” and ‘^Oandor” was on his shelves, and bound- up collections of 
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overy separate edition of theso brocliares annotated by bis hand were there too. 
On tne other hand, in all the enormous mass of the Francis ron^ns nothing 
has boon found irroconcilable with his haying boon the mmi. It is throughout 
an underground chase, and all the first yolume, which is occupied in these 
inquiries, tobscssos the excitement, the disappointment, and the dryness of such a 
pursuit. Francis was not a recluse, but from his position and duties ho had to 
mingle freely with others while ^‘Junius** and “Candor” wore being most 
talked of; and sometimes he was under the very eye of those who were being 
roughly handled ; all which makes the possibility of his secret so romarkable. 
Indeed, there seems almost ap absolute necessity that three persons at least 
(one of tJiem Woodfall, hie printer) must have been in it, and yet there is 
no actual proof. The burden of this ooncealmout is said to have had a marked 
effect on his character and habits, making him as wary in conversation as “ a 
chess-player who saw ten moves before him,” and over-hesitating at last even 
on indifferent topics ; and in truth there were things in “Junius” that might 
well prove a load on the mind. The “ Memoirs” give some pleasant pages of 
his bearing before the scrutiny of those who approached him after the appear- 
ance of “ Jumus Identified;” how adroitly he avoided, or how fiercofy he 
silenced, the impertinent question. Samuel Bogers once at Holland House 
had to retire very small and discomfited ; but the reader should nr)t miss a 
beautiful anecdote (belonging to an earlier year) of Burke, whom Francis him- 
self could only have inferred to bo convinced of the identity by his excessive 
delicacy of demeanour. 

We must forbear to touch on his Indian career, which was one long quarrel 
with his chief, Warren Hastings, with whom at length he duelled. Immediately 
after this he camo home thoroughly disgusted, and dedicated himself to a par- 
liamentary life for the persecution of the great governor, at whose protracted 
trial he was one of the moat constant spectators. His politics wore strongly 
Whig, and he patronized the French Bovolution even at the cost of the noble 
Burke's friendship. Among his letters is a very amusing description of an 
evening passed at the Pavilion with n.B.H. the Begeiit, whose close friend ho 
was ; and also a very damaging criticism of Wellington’s movements in the 
Peninsula — damamng to the critic. There are two portraits of Sir Philip 
Francis (his K.O.B. he obtained from the prince, a poor com]>ensation for the 
governor-generalship, on which his heart was set), one of them his full-length 
c^icature; also facsimiles of the “ Junius ” handwriting. The work is pro- 
vided with aq, alphabetical index and a genealogical stemma. A chronological 
table would have been a valuable addition. 

We have noticed the following typographical errors : — At vol. i. p. 413, lined, 
“look” should perhaps be “lock;” at vol, ii. p. 410, “prostrate” should be 
“prostate;” and p. 413, “Deo. 23” should be “Doc. 22,” as at vol. i. p. v. 
In the index, “DevonsMre, Marchioness of,” should bo “Downshire.” 

lltm&riaU of the Rev. Andrew Crichton^ B.A.^ of Edinburgh and Dundee.. 

Edited by the Bev. W. G. Blaikib, D.D. London : James Nisbot & Co. 

Mr. Crichton died in his thirtieth year, just when his powers were becoming 
mature and beginning to shine out with clear and steady lustre. Had he been 
spared, his pecuUar gifts would undoubtedly have made him famous beyond the 
bounds of Es church and country. A youth spent amid the purity and pious 
simplicity of a Scottish manse ; an industrious, happy, and higEy succosaful 
college curriculum ; a collegiate charge, in which marked difforonces of ten- 
dency only seemed to cement more closely two good men alike sincere and 
earnest in Christian work ; marriage, and induction to an independent charge 
in Dundee, where, contrary to all the prognostications of his friends, he laboured 
with the utmost success — ^these are the few facts of Mr. Crichton’s outer life, 
which was singalarly quiet and uneventful. But Es inner life was more 
remarkable. Tins, however, was not on account of doubts, difficulties, fiery 
strivings, and questionings. His mental being developed itself through an abiding 
serenity of spiritual atmosphere, which, from first to last, suffiued, as with a 
gentle halo of summer sunset, Es every thought and word,*imparting tl^' 
softened brightness wEch often, with meditative natures, expresses along with 
cheei^, almost buoyant love of nature, a peculiar shaae of melancholy. 
“ Bring Katie, that I may say good-bye to her, and then Pll $Up away,*^ were 
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Mr. Orichton was not a poet, out a little more intensity would have made him 
one. The nearness with which he tremblingly touched the confines^ of poetry 
was the secret of his success as a preacher, and the source of his peculiar 
power over men of far stronger, more firmly-knit natures. His main charac- 
teristics were, fineness of insight in discriminating varied shades of thought, 
and warmth of ima^nation in presenting truth — clear, vivid, concrete— yet 
never without due b^ance of spiritual suggestion. Add to all this a pecuhar 
sensitiveness to lofty suggestions, and an intelleqt so keen and pliable that it suf- 
fered nothing to go forth again till it had been rolled over and over in its many 
folds and steeped in its own dyes. He used to make acknowledgments of benefit to 
his colleague, Dr. Brown, yet Dr. Brown could never trace anything as having 
been derived from him (p. 30). Mr. Crichton was wonderfully alive, also, to 
the mental movements and needs of his day, as seen in his sketch of Frederick W. 
Bobertson, and more especially in the little snatch of the lecture on The His- 
torical Christ” here given on Ecce Homo.” lie there almost anticipates the 
ground Mr. Gladstone has taken up with so much thought, and he speaks with 
such point and suggestiveness, that we cannot help feeling the editor would have 
done well had he given his readers the whole of that lecture. The introductory 
memoir is skilfully, pleasantly written ; and, on the whole, this is one of the 
best books of the kind we have read for a long time, and we hope it will meet, 
as it deserves, with a favourable reception. 

The History of India^ from the Earliest Period to the Close of Lord Ddlhousi^s 
Administration. By JoiiN Clahk Mahshmak. 3 vols. London: Longmans. 
1867. 

The bulk of this work relates to the century of Anglo-Indian dominion, 
only one-half of the first volume referring, by way of introduction, to the 
** earliest” times, as Mr. Marshman’s chief object is to furnish the students of 
Calcutta University with a continuation of Blphiustono’s Hindoo and Ma- 
homedan periods. Those readers who want loss than a learned investigation 
supported by authorities will find this noteless manual excellently answering 
their pui’pose. Its author will not be offended by our saying that in the Clive ana 
Hastings period wo fool wo are not in the track of that magic pen which creates 
such breathless suspense over the field of Plassey, startles us with the circum- 
vention of Omichund and tho execution of Nunoomar, and inspires so warm an 
interest in the brave Bohillas, the spoliated Begums, and the impeachment in 
Westminster Hall. We have, however, a plain sterling narrative from a sen- 
sible and masculine mind, arresting attention at tho landmarks and turning- 
points of the subject, and sufficiently detailed to carry the reader's interest 
all the way. We nati^ally inquire how Young India is here informed as to 
the origin of that great foreign domination he finds overshadowing him ; and 
wo are glad to see that Mr. M^shman does not tell his tale in the censorious 
strain tbat some Englidimen indulge themselves in, who can only see the 
blots, as though this great empire, which is tho wonder of modem days and 
an untold blessing to millions, were cradled only in ambition, violence, wd 
firaiud. Mr. Marshman palliates nothing that is immoral in the administration 
or the administrators of India, but he is ever disposed to say what fairly may 
be said in favour of such as cannot bo wholly defended ; and as to the Com- 

S ny’s successive territorial extensions, he shows how they wore in the main 
e results of fair and honest necessity, and neither the robber’s nor the 
'Rant’s. This is not only the most wholesome instruction for our Indian sub- 
jects, but it is in itself, wo are convinced, the most just view to take. We 
must not expect to find more contemporary virtue in India than in England, 
and some of the noblest administrative ability and purity in modem times have 
been fdmiiAed by tois oriental peninsula. Lord Dalhousie, who preceded the 
mutiny, being^ distinguished specimen. What a marvellous tale it all is, and 
on 'what a splendid theatre ! The old Moguls and all their Asiatic «andeur,how 
they seize the imagination ! And taking them all in all, what a fine set of men 
the Gtevemors and Governor-Generals have proved ! What imperishable renown 
the Anglo-Indian* sword has won ! How stupendous has been tiie scale of its 
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diaasterfih-and its recoveries too ! And the quiet Christian heroism of 1 tidiaV 
aj)08tles» taking back the westering light to the multitudinous east> is worthy to 
be menUoned with all this. But whereabouts in those three good volunios do 
we aee justice done on this head P Tet an author of the namo of Marshman 
must bo tho last person unacquainted with or unintorosted in the Christendom 
that is now wresUing with Inma. 

A Century of Birmingham Life; or> A Chronicle of Local Evewte^ from 1741 fo 1841: 
Compiled and edited by Johx Alfbeb La^ofobb. Yol. I, Birmingham : 

Osborne; London: Simpkin, Marshall^ & Co, 1868, 

Mb. liAiroFOBD haa had the hawy idea of extracting a local histo:^ from the 
file of an old-estabUshed provinouu paper. Not the least merit of his book will 
be that of siting an example* which is sure to be followed from time to time 
wherever similar files may have been preserved* whether of one newspaper or 
of successive ones — the latter case being the more likely one, since few journals 
can boast of the longevity of Arises Birmingham Gazette. 

The present volume extends from 1741 to 1791, and its half-century no doubt 
comprises the ramest portion of the work, at least for its contemporaries, since who 
knows how quaint a figure we may ourselves cut in the eyes of our descendants 
three-quartcm of a century hence ? And although the main interest of its 
contents must be for the author’s feliow-townsmeu, for whom evoi^ name of 
street and institution and house* every surname almost, has a meaning, yet it 
is none the less full of value for ail wno can take a relish in tho familiar life of 
the English people during the last century, and a future Macaulay is suro to 
draw largely on it for illustrations of a future Ilistorj^ of England for the period 
to which it refers, A stranger to Birmingham may, indeed* be apt to take 
exception to the length of the work, and to its many repetitions* and perhaps 
the best mode in which its stores might be rendered available for general use 
would be by means of a skilful “gutting” article in one of the standard 
Quarterlies. It is impossible to do more here than give a foretaste of the 
results of such a process. 

Advertisements as to runaway wives, 1741 to 1751 : — 

No. 1, the penitent husband : — 

Having advertised my wife, Elizabeth Slater, for eloping from me, for which I own 
I am very sorry, she being returned again, J do her thy promise io pay any one tJmt shall 
trust her for ihefutnrey 

No, 2, the anxious husband : — 

. . . If apy persons will give intelligence to tho said William Meredith where she 
may be met with, within seven days’ time after the date thereof, slnill receive a Guinea 
reward. N.B. — She has but one eye, and was well dressed.” 

{Query, whether Mr. Meredith would have oft'ered two guineas for a binocular 
wife ?) 

No. 3, the defiant husband* running off into rhyme : — 

« Whereas the wife of Godfrey Wildsmith has eloped fi-om her said husband without 
any manner of reason, and took some things of value with her : This is to forewarn 
any person or persons from trusting her, for he will pjiy no debt she shall contract ; and 
if any one will help her to him again, they shall be well rewarded, and as little regarded, 
and Mali have a strike of grains for their pains, of me* Godfrey Wildsmith.” 

“ CoUeotors ” on the highway : — 

“ Birmingham, May 6 ( 1 75 lb On Tuesday last, the Shrewsbury caravan was stopped be- 
tween the Four Crosses and tne Welsh Harp by a single high wa 3 ’^man, who behave very 
civilly to the passengers, told them that he was a tradesman in distress, and hoped that 
they would contiibute to his assistance. On which each passenger gave him something, 
to the amount in tiie whole to about four pounds, with which he was mighly 
satisfied, but returned- sotnc halfpence to osie of them, saying he never took copper. He then 
told them there were two other eolleetors on the road, but he woidd see them out of danger, 
which he accordingly did ; and begged that they would not at their next inn mention 
the robbery, nor appear against him if he should be taken up hereafter,” 

Sale of a slave in England : — ^ 

“November 11 (1771). To be sold by auction* on Saturday* the 30th day of, 
November instant* at the house of Mrs, Webb* in the city of Lichfield* and known 1^ 
the sign of the Barbers* Arms* between the hours of 3 and 5 in the evening of the said 
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day, an<l subject to articles that will bo then and there produced (except sold by private 
contrart before the time), of which notice will be given to the public by John Hceley, 
of Walsall, auctionoor and salesman, a neOTO boy from Afidca, supposed to be about ten 
or eleven years of ago. He is remarkably strait, well-proportioned, speaks tolerably 
good Engli^, of a mild disposition, friendly, officious, sound, healthy, fond of labour, 
and for colour an excelle;^ fine black.” 

Tooth-drawn charity I 

December 4 (1786). We axe glad to hear Mr. Clark, the respectable dealas^ haa 
been so much employed in his profession last week; since his benevolence will soon 
accomplish his purpose, that of saving a poor fiimily fi^m ruin, in oonsequencobf a law- 
suit, the costs of which amount to upwards of £19, and which Mr, Clark has psmroitsfy 
undsriakm to colUet firom the lihcrality of those who apply to him to have thmr teeth dra^tiJ* 

Thoi^ who fianoy that strikes and combinations are novelties, or that they may 
be suppressed by mere combination laws, will find abundance of evidence here 
to the contrary; e.^.,that of a look-out for the establishment of piece-work, and 
the suppression of Houses of Call, in the tailoring trade, 1777, followed by an 
attempt at co-raerative production on the part of tho men. Again, when we 
recollect that Birmingham is now the place which claims to stand at the head 
of the Building Society movement, it is^ interesting to find proposals for the 
forming of a Building Socieiy advertised in 1781. Not less romarkable is it to 
observe debating societies flourishing as early as 1774, where the ** poor 
mechanic or apprentice-boy ” mingled freely in discussion, without so muem as 
a “ clean shirt and stock,” with “ young gentlemen of the law.” 

To Mr. Langford’s volume is prefixed a reduced photograph of the first 
number of the Binamfjham Oazettey dated Monday, November IG, 1741, a 
beautiful specimen of nWspaper typography, putting to shame all but the very 
best examples of contemporary journaUsm. Indeed, it must be observed that 
the printing of Mi‘. Langford^s own volume is not altogether creditable to a 
town which once contained Baskervillo’s famous presses, sinco misprints such 
as “ epistorally,” “ detereiits,” should not have escaped a corrector of average 
capacity. Mr. Langford himself has a cruelly unsafe memory for quotations, 
and disfigures W’^ith two blunders a single four-line scrap from Tennyson’s 

Tithonus,” 

ilf. de Barante : a Meitioir, Biofjraphical ami AutohhgraphicaL By M. G-UIZOT. 

Translated by the Author of “ John Halifax.” Loudon : Macm^an & Co. 

M. DE Barante was a sort of connecting link between tho ancient French 
monarchy and the new empire, having taken a moro or less prominent part in 
all the groat movements of more than half a century. Nor did political work 
alone occupy his mind ; he was always busy vrith his pen ; and produced some 
works which, for conscientiousness, clearness, and elegance, will long maintain 
a place in literature ; one of them, tho ‘‘Tableau de la Litterature Fran9ai8e 
au Dix-huitidmo Siecle,” having been made a class book by Dr. Ai*nold, of 
Rugby. Though a staunch Catholic, he was liberal, wise, and moderate, the 
highest proof of which was his closo and friendly association with M. Guizot 
through an ordinary lifetime. He had many of tho best and most essential 
qualities of the historian. lie consciously kept in abeyance what properly 
belongs to the Philosophy of History, and the injudicious introduction of which 
into history proper, he held, was the direct cause of its corruption and falseness 
(pp. 97, 98). It was his idea that faithfulness to &cts, in tho spiiit of the 
period portrayed, ought to be the historian’s main aim, and, acting on this 
principle, he made narrative nearly do the whole work, thus illustrating’ by 
careful example, if he did not first introduce, a new method of historical writing. 
He clearly saw the essential movement of vital principles below tho restless 
wave of appearances— l^e great fact which encircles all facts, as tho sea the 
earth — ana all he did carries a great moral, the ministry and interdependenoe of 
part with pari. His steadiness of mind, his honesty, his calm deliberate in- 
sight, and his dislike of more trick by separate effects, made him strikingly 
individual among modern Frenchmen, and this memoir, written with such tact 
and compactness as to bo a model even of a French memoir, by his friend and 
collahorcUeury M. Guizot, and traushited with the graceful freedom which only 
comes of faithful clearness by Mrs. Craik, will bo sufiicient to keep lus memory 
green among Englishmen. 
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m.— PHILOSOPHICAL AND SCIENTIFIC. 

Natural Theology: an Inquiry into the Fundamental Ftinewlee of Beligioue, 
Moral, and Political Scimce. By tho Eov, W. E, PiRix, D^D., Arofesaor of 
Bivinity and GShnroh History in Uie XTniversity of Abei^oen. Edinburgh : 
Blackwood and Sons. 1867. ^ 

Tins truth from which Dr. Pirio starts in this troatiso is, that ** Natural 
Eeligion must be the foundation of erery form of Eevelation ” (p. 66), and his 
purpose, accordingly, is to lay tho founaations of that natural religion more 
nrmly, as it seems to him, than they have over been laid before. He be* 
lioves his argument to be, '*firom beginning to end, both plain and logically 
irresistible.” 

Tho resist of Dr. Pirie*8 labours seems to us clear, sensible, and sound. He 
follows chiefly in the footstens of Butler, protests against scepticism, materialism, 
utilitarianism, tho selfish theory of morals : protests not less strongly against 
the notion that the words which describe Divine attributes, such as justice,” 
•^morcy,” ^'goodness,” can have any other meaning, when so applied, in reveal^ 
than they have in natural religion, or in ordinary use. 

The book before us may therefore bo rocommencled as a guide to those whose 
minds are beginning to bo perplexed with the problems of their own life and of 
tho world ; and the calm, unrhetorical spirit in which it is written presents a 
refreshing contrast to the feverish, spasmodic lanraage in which such subiects 
are often handled. It is only right to add that there is comparatively little of 
original thought in Dr. Pirie's work ; that while some quotations seem nood- 
lesdy long (tour stanzas from “Don Juau,”*^e.y., to snow that Lord Byron 
believed in ghosts), there is hardly enough acknowledgment of the labours of 
those to whom he is indebted, and that tho style sometimes dosconds almost to 
panny*a*liner*s slipshod. Thus ho hopes “ to rest the faith of the religious world 
on foundations which cannot be shaken," {p, ix.) He says of men and women 
who 'em in ignorance, that “ we cannot tell what may be the future position of 
such parties.'* (p. 137.) He adopts the pulpit omndiloquenco of a pluralis 
majestatis, even when he speaks of matters within his own personal cognisance: 
** We have known not a few, and one in particular in whom we were deeply 
inter^ted.” (p. 124.) Some statements, too, seem to imply a deficient appre- 
hension of the currents of thought around us. We arc told, for instance (p. 15), 
that “ all attacks on the details of Christianitv, or rather on its characteristics 
(rather an important chongo of phrase, by-tho-bye), have failed • • . ami would 
seem to he given up.'* 

Cause and Effect; or, The Globe ice Tnhniit. By E. Mackley Browne, F.O.S. 

London : Eeeve & Co. 

Mb. Browne^s title seems unfortunately selected. Wo have many chapters 
on effects. Bemnning with the clouds, ho brings us down to earth, and takes 
us through 150 pages up tho Thames Yalloy, and along the Weald, with much 
common^ce geological description, but tells nothing which was not familiar 
already to the veriest tyro. He discourses on the tides and ocean cuxrents, and 
of the latter tells us : — 

** It can hardly be said that they are attributable to any otoer cause than that of 
gravitation, nor is it to bo suppos^ that their general condition is much or at all 
affected by the outlino or contour of the vast areas of dry land, except whore the water 
exists as a strait, or oocupies a narrow channel.” 

But throuh many pages of diluted learned talk we have no proo& adduced. 

From the Great Dime’s Head he leaps to the ecliptic and tho equator, and 
shows that ike precession of the equinoxes gradually changes the relative inolina* 
tions of the eeUptiio and oquatorial planes ; but, after dU, leaves us quite in tho 
dark as to the effects of these causes. We are told (p. 17^ that two great 
influences, gravitation and idiemistry, are ever at work, ana thence we are 
led— whether as on effect from a cause, we cannot say — into a disquirition on 
the political growth of England ; after which the author condudee with some 
remarlw, wriUen in a good spirit, on the Great First Cause. 

On the whole, we have seldom met with a hook mote inconsequential, nor 
with one whi^ so little e;xplai|ied the cause of its publication. 
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Tht Human WUl: Ht Fuactiona and Fretdom. By T. HuoBSa. Lcmdon: 

Biuaultou, Adams, ft Co. 1867. 

Hobaob says, ** Difficile est proprie oommunia dicere,” which some suppose to 
mean that it is very difficult to treat of a subject on wUch a greatdeal has been 
already said. We did tluiik that the question of the will was settled so ffir as it 
can be settled ; l^t all had come to Bishop Butler’s conclusion, which is, that the 
will is practically firee, and therefore any doctrine of necessity is only a theray 
maintained by abstract metaphysicians as a subject for mental gymnastics. 
BIr. Hughes has thought the question worthy of a good-sized volume, in whidi 
ho defends the freedom of the will against all necessitarians and predestinarians, 
such as Hobbes, Edwards, Priestley, and Toplady. It is a thoughtful, well- 
reasoned treatise. The author begins with a useful, though homew division 
existenco into beings and things, not failing to remark ^at the distinction is 
often violated and destroyed by the former being reduced to the condition of the 
latter. He refrites the arguments for philosophical necessity, and proceeds to a 
• further examination of them os they assume a religious form. The doctrines of 
Calvin, as Mt forth in the Westminster Confession, and defended by arguments 
from the Divine Omnipotence and Foreknowledge, are all rejected. Hx.^ughes 
maintains that the liberty of the will is demanded by religion ; yea, lies at its 
foundation. ' All revelation assumes that man is responsible, and therefore he 
must be free. 

TfieAmlogieaof Bein<j,A>:. By Joseph Wood. London; Frederick Farrab. 1867. 

What Mr. Herbert Spencer calls “the Unknowable,” Mr. Wood discourses of as 
that which is well known. Ilia subject is Inji title Ueiufj. Wo do not for a moment 
profess to agree with all that Mr. Wood says, but wo do maintain that to exercise 
the mind on such a subject is as legitimato as to form a philosophy of thssciences. 
If the facta of Christianity l>e true, or, to take lower ground, if, to use Mr. 
Spencer’s words, “ religion expressos some eternal fact,” then in either case these 
facts may be as fairly reasoned upon as the facts of the phenomenal world. 
Mr. Wood’s book is of the mystical .kind, and is to be classed with the writings 
of Fit. Dionysius the Areopa^te, Jacob Boehme, and Emmanuel Swedenborg. 
He explains the Trinity, the creation, sin, the incarnation, heaven, and hw. 
To do this he asks only one postulate, which, from all our knowledge of nature, 
we would say ought to bo granted him, — that all being throughout all worlds 
is analogous ; that 

“Earth 

iSikut the shadow of he-avon, and things therein 
Each to other like more than on eartli is thought.” 

All being is kindred, the being of the Infinite) and the being of the finite^ 
God and man — the Creator and the created : all is one Infinite Tem|^. The 
Godhead is individualized into Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, or bought. 
Substance, and the immutable element of Law. These three elements constitute 
all being, from a subtle material atom up to the Ultimate Unit, differing only 
in measure and degree. The Father and Holy Ghost are the inscrutable powers. 
The Son is manifested, and in his incarnation He represents the Godhead. The 
word “person” is never applied either to the Godhead or to the individuals of the 
Triune. Mr. Wood seems always to assume that the Divine Being is above 
personality ; yoa, that our true essence and being is not our personality. Creation 
IS tile continuous and vital act of renewing, restoring, and preserving that 
which is already in oxistouco. Heaven, holiness, and ufe refer to the state of 
existence when at the climax or throne of the cycle of being through which 
all existence passes; while hell, sin, and death, their correlates, are the cul- 
' minating base of the cycle. Bedemption by the incarnation of the Godhead 
was the fulfilment of the mediatorial law which prevails through ^ kihsdoms 
of life and being. John Hunter demonstrated mat a vital ozg^o oirculatiiui 
existed within each sentient form. An analogous circulation is supposed to 
pervade the vital economy of the temple of Infinite Being. The heart and its 
functions may be taken as the type of universal existence. The right ventricle 
with the venous blood is “ hell and the bottomless pit ; ” the left ventricle, the 
“ fountain of life proper; ” the tricuspid valve, the exit-gate of heaven ; and 
the semi-lunar, that of hell. Bfr. Wood, like all mystical writers, says many 
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Moft thla^ along with much that* to ordinnrjr mo|^» M«a» fanetftil. Should 
fio wvlto any more books» we beg of him, to rndkehie aenteuoea tatioh (dliorter. 
8eiEM of ^em are more than haff a page in lengthy and are reatty tabbing boi^ 
teihe brea^ and the brain. 

The Second Tat/f of the Ten OommandmenU. By DaTID Bowxjutd. London : 

Longmans. 1867. 

This is a secmel to Mr. Bowland's former treatise, ** The Laws of Natnxo, the 
Foundation of Morals.’’ The argrnmeat is hero carried farther, natural rights 
being considered as the foundation of the moral and social system, and the 
commyidments as coincidence with the laws of nature. It is an old question 
on which much has been written, whether morality has a foundation in the 
nature of things, or if it is only conyentional. There are great names on both 
sides. Mr. Rowland, who has thought out the subject carefully for himself, 
advocates the cause of eternal and immutable morality. He quotes and refutes 
the utilitarian arguments of Paley, Rentham, John Austin, and John Stuart Mill. « 
In reply to Austin, Mr. Rowland says truly, that ‘‘Aristotle m:iy be pro- 
duced as an illustrious example that tho portion of mankind excluded from 
revelation obtained, without tho help of revelation, knowledge of law identical 
with revealed law. But neither Anstotlo nor Cicero discovered by tho light of 
nature the favourite doctrine of Utility, as thus propounded by Austin, “ that 
theft is harmless, raid even useful, when considered by itself.” * Mr. R^iwlaud’s 
book is well written, and in our judgnient his arg^iments are generally sound. 

Lissards of Antitraita and Xcio Z^nhxnd, By I)r, J. K. Guay. dtu. London: 

ttuariich. 

Dr. GfLAY has rendered good !<<*rvi«'t» to naturalists by bringing before us, in 
a convenient and concisf^ Ibnn, a view of one group ot the reptilian fauna of tht> 
southern continent. AVo havo hero a ta>>uluted synopsis of 120 sjwcies uf 
lizards, of which eight uro peculiar to Now Zealand, two have been introduced 
into. Australia by shtps, one only is lommoii to North Australia and Borneo, 
and 118 are peculiar to Australia and the islands adjacent. Thf^ voluuio forms 
a useful sequel, .so far as it goes, to J)r. GiinthtT's magnificent folio on tho 
Reptiles of British India; but wc regret that Dr. Gray ditl not expend a few 
more pages of descriptive lettor-pn-^^.s instead of n^forfing tho student to works 
wholly inaccessible to any one out of London and tho Jhitish Mu.scum. When 
we wish hi know*. < .'/•. what is it is very liko a mockery 

of the English student to refer him to "‘Moruits: Iwiriin, p. 229.” Wo 

wash Dr. Gray had follow' 0 <l Dr. Guather’s good example, and given a diagnosis 
of each species. Forty-four species are illustiuted by litIiogru]>hs. When wo 
say that the artist is Mr. Ford, netwl add not a word further. AVith Chinese 
accuracy of detail, ho happily combiuos tho vigour ainl life of true art. AVe 
trust Dr, Gray may be induced to continue tho .series, and complete the Reptiles 
of Australia in a similar form. 


IV.— CLASSICAL. 

The Ckm^ptete Works of Horace, Edited by tho Rev. J. E. Yonge, M. A., Assistant- 
Mai^to at Eton College, and late Fellow of King’s. London : Longmans. 
1867. 

Eton has hitherto done less than her part in producing good editions of the 
classios, and this is a matter for surprise when the taste and scholardiin of her 
staff masters is taken into account. Tho names of Uawtrey, Goodford, Okos, 
and the university repute^of many of their colleagues, might have guaranteed 
something less barren than the ordinary school-bMks of me Eton prera. But 
Mr. J. E. X onge’s new edition of Horace makes amends for p^t inactivity, and, 
in its internal as well as external excellence, bespeaks for nis Alma Mator an 
accession of literary repute based upon something more real imd substantial than 
mere traditionary scholarship. It is indeed a work that Eton may be proud of, 
and that the scholpts of this country generally may hold up when provokingly 
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adcfld, a« till ktito tfasjrinigMilivvf | 3 ««b. flowtw Wn g l a n d, 

haa to diow; ftoa it is nuirttAr oit diimgratalAtioii tluit It quaifor 

whioh hm alwaya^ exdoyed the credit of mecud lmdii 6 Bt^.£i|ir Mttiu pow and 
poetrjr* We diall rejoice greaUr if, m a orief notice* we e n ecae d w doming 




editiona of cUagioe, which bw the name of anotlm Mr. Yonge^ ae lia^ ie to 
darkneae. 

This new Horace ie more than a echool-book» being a handaome and cjlcgeint . 
ootayo; and yet it is qiute adapted for the use of sixth or fiftii form boye^beeai]^ 
the notes are pithy and succinct* and ‘^tabulate” results of past Incubrationa 
of scholars, l^re is nothing lacking* which intelli^nt research could supply, 
for the needs of learners ; and yet the book has a drawing-room air about it* 
and in a ^eat part of its apparatus aims distinctly at attracting the man of Urn 
world* who falls bad: with pleasure upon the kindred pages of Horace in his 
leisure hours. For this class the groat luxuxy of an exceptionally large sapply 
of apt English and Latin and Oroek parallels for every passage of Horace Iwt 
admits of them will bo an approoiable gain. The admirers of William Pitt* 
turning to Horace for verification of the quotation, Laudo manentem; si 
celeros quatit,'* &o. (C. ill. xxix. d:i — 56), which tiie youthful statesman used 
upon a &mou8 occasion, will find another parallel for the same famous lines, 
which curiously makes most harvest of tho very words (“ virtute me involvo ”) 
which Pitt modestly omitted. Wolsey, in Shakspeare's lltnry VIII. (act iiL 
sc. 2.), s])eaks thus, as Mr. Youge's note reminds us : — 

My robo 

And iriy inteprrity to Iloavcn is till 
1 now davo rail my own ; 

and this is but one out of countless parallels from Shakspeare which axe brought 
to bear on Horace in these pages. A partic^ularly ap|>osit6 one is given in a note 
on “libera bilis** (Epod. xi. 16), viz., Kitty Jjtor^ ii. 4— 

Tonrh me with mhir ttufjcr^ 

And let not women's weai>onB, water-drops, 

Stain my man’s cheeks.** 

Put it is not onl^’’ Shakspeare who is brought to illustrate the Venusian’s mean- 
ing ; no English poet of merit from Spenser to Keble is overlooked. The boat- 
song in tho “ Lady of the Lake is called up for comparison with the simile in 
C. IV. iv. 57, beginning — 

“ Dims lit ilex toms'i bipennibiis ; ** 

and from Young’s “Night Thoughts” (Night vi.) is drawn a parallel for the 
beautiful linos of Horace, C. iv. vii. 7, Ac., beginning, “Immortalia ne speree* 
monot annus,” which is astonishingly close, and discrepant only where the tone * 
of the Christian poet breathes a hope the Heathen knew not of. It is pleasant 
also to find Mr. Yongo, in his parallelisms of Horace, laying another 
schohur and English poet, John Keble, under contribution. The passage from 
the “ Christian Year — 

“ 8uch calm old ago as coiiscionco pure 
And self-commanding hearts ensure,’* 

aptly compared with the lino of the “Carmen Sioculare,” “Di senectuti placidam 
quietem,’^is only ono out of several references to the late vicar of Hursley. T^ 
parallelistic feature, indeed, whether we consider comparisons of Horace with 
his own country’s bards, coutomporary and of later date, or with those of our 
own land, will be generally accepted as the specisdty of this edition. The 
who sang of Henry’s holy shade, and was one of its moat loving “alumni*” 
would rejoice could he know how oft in these annotations his classic stanm 
are brought to illustrate those of the Boman Pindar. But it would be quite 
wrong to suppose that this sort of illustration at all supersedes Ihe graver and 
severer taak of strict and exact interpret^on* the discrimination of vwoua 
readings* and the nicer points of grammar and critical scholarship. Without 
giving our adhesion to Mr. Yonge’s ultimate substitute for the palpably corrupt 
“ Altriois extra Umen ApuUse,” 0. iit. iv. 10, viz. — 

“ Nutrids extra limina viliom*” 

to the acceptance of which his own admissions are a fatal bar, it seems to us. 
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that *' Alirids extra limima 'viUnln*’ (** beyond the predncti^ 
bf ’11^ nairre bomeetead '*), nuw bare been Horaoe’e reading, loot to ue for a 

a pon through the muddlod of abbreviatoio and teansoriberae And in O. nr* 
T. 4, the substitution ^^Temnuxu onme tuis et mare pabltomn^’ for 
^^Tyrrhenum/’ &o.» due as it is in the first instance to Laehmann, is, to our 
thinkings unonswetabljr enforoed ^the negatiTe and positive argumMtsof 
Yonge in page 82 of ms notes. These are samples his emendaiional gifts* 
and it is datable to bim that he very seldom ventures to unseat an eidablidied 
or well-recommended text. Indeed* he is so conservative in editing as to be at 
his best in defonding time-honoured readings and time-honoured interpreta- 
tions — a task which he discharges equal love and skill. And conservatism 
herein is leal gain to all parties. Issues are confosed and notes are staffed and 
padded by the discoveries of pedantic commentators, that some woid may bo 
govomeil by one or another verb in the same sentence, and that skill may 
M shown in advocating the claims of the less likely of the two. In C. rtt. 
iii. 61 — 

V Aurum irrcportum, i‘t fiic nifdius situm 
C’um terra oelat, Kpi^rncre fortior 
(Inam co^rt^ro hiinianos in uses 
Omne sarnim nipionte doxti-a/* 

the simpler fashion is to make ''humanos in usus'’ depend, as is natural, on 
*‘cogere;” but Orelli and Dillcnbnrgor discover a greater fihiess in connecting 
the words with “ mpiento,” and finding an antitiiosis between **humauo8 in 
usus” and “ sacrum.” Mr. Yoiigo, in sup]>ort ot* the oM way, asks for any 
authority in classical writers ft)r using “ limnanus/' the opposite of “ divinus/* 
in the sense of “ profanus : ” and he al^o aptly points out that the verso, “ ( >mno 
sacrum rapiente dextra.” is simply a poetic phrase for *^sacrilega manu.” 
Another stanxa of a later ode iii. xxiii. 17 — 20), which 1 )illonburgcr would 
expunge if he dared, and of which Meineke deties the world of scholars to make 
sense or Latinity, vizs. — 

Immunis anun hi tftiffit maniis, 

Xf>n suuipt\iosti blaiidior hostia 
[Mullivit avi i-sos IViiates 
P'an’c pio vt saliente mica/* 

is 80 explained by Mr. Yongo as to do no discredit to his championship. “ Im- 
xnunis,” he says, is 1 , 7 . “immunis iioxa/’or “ necessitate offerendi and after 
blandior Ihostia ” *‘futura”is to be understood. The sense evolved by Mr. 
Tongo Woiild then be much as follows : If clean hand touch the altar, [it is] 
not more likely to gain its petition with costly victim [than if] it propitiates 
averted Penates with holy cuke and crackling salt.” In a word, “Prom pure 
hands the humblest offering is as welcome as the costliest.” 

We can barely call attention, in our narrow limits, to Mr. Yongo’s mainte- 
nance (C. m. xi. 18) of the old reading, “Muniant angues caput ejus 
against Bentley’s conjectural “exeatquo;” of “medio alveo* ^iii. xxix. 34), 
against Orelli’s “ medio ajquore ; ” and of “ pulchrior evenit ” (iv. iv. 06), against 
the same commentator’s questionable emendation, “ oxiet.’’ An examination 
of Mr. Yongo’s arguments in defence of the established reading in these and in 
most passages in dispute, whether in the Odes, Satires, or Epistles, will be cer- 
tain to result in as high an cdtimate of his critical acumen as of his reading and 
researchu There are a few misprints up axid down the volume, which, when 
they occur, a little mar the luxiuy of a rich creamy paper and a beautiJ^ type. 
On the whole* the “ Eton Horace” is so much of a success* that we shall live 
in hopes ot an ** Eton Virgil.” 

Enoch Arden. Pooma Tennysonianum. Jiatind Bedditum. Londini: Edv. 
Mo^n et Soc. a. 1 ). MDoconxvii. 

Pbofessoh Selwyit’s accident, caused by the rash riding of an undergraduate, 
will not have been forgotten by our readers ; and his long illness in consequence, 
combined with his deserved popularity, will be^ak the favour of those who 
can enjoy English poems when rendered into Latin, for the version of “ Enoch 
Arden ” with which, as he tolls his “ lector benevolus” in prefatory hoxometors, 
ho beguiled the Icnf^h of nights betwixt bis fall and his recovery. In toiith, 
the translation ne^ some such extrinsic favour to be shown it* for— whether 
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^ng tij its writer haTuig been loss &miliar of late jresrs with ^ Latin poets 
Cltau the Latin £sihers»: or to bis illness haying disineUiUKl him to the task 
of retooebiag what he had writ^there is an uneroiniess.abo^hj^ of. 

it which takes off from the pleasure of its perusal. In the da^iv|M he won 
the Chancellor’s classieal medal, the good professor would haye bmted many 
little ftnlts and disfigurements which ho now retains upon 
page. There is good work, mlden ore, in his version, if it is read £linmgil«t 
out the Ihstidious will be a]^ to stumble ou little defects, which may hs^y > 
disincline them to go farther. As early as the second s.y., we find the 
line— 

** A narrow cave ran in beneath the cliff,” 

translated — 

Cemis iibi angustum pettetrat 9ub rupibm antrum.” 

whore a good Latinist would avoid such a constructioii as we have italicized, 
bocauso iwjnetro” is to be found with “ sub,” and an acraisutive, as is natural 
for verbs of motion, but not with an ablative. At v. 10.'} “a sickly child” is 
rondored “ infans male debilLs,” although every one knows that male” added 
to HU adjective gonorally imparts a privative force, as in the cases of “male^ 
sanus,” “ malo-fidus.” "We doubt whether the epithet “ prospcctile ” in the 
half lino (207) ” capo tu prospectile vitrum,” “ get you a seaman’s glass,” has 
authority or analogy ; and wo cannot find that “ discus” used of a ‘‘ring” is 
over found in the feminine, as in the lino— 

“ IVIanuquo 

Tfonia ah data disoum vibrabat eburnam.” — (748.) 

There arc also structural faults, arising out of too freciuont elisions, and rhj^th- 
mical liberties which would havt* drawn down the wrath of Orb^us in our 
school days ; and it is too much the ]>rofo8sor’s habit to end his lines with a 
tpiadiisy liable, as he does in p. Ls, where “ labofecit ” and labefactat ” end two 
consecutive verses. To this c:itulog\n* of defects iiiiist bo added an occasional 
tendency to “bathos,” an injustice being thereby tlr)no to the thoroughly sus- 
tained and ovon-llowing <iriginal. Take the followng instances, — 

“ Yet the wife — 

When ho was gone— the children — what to do ” 

Sed (|uid tenera do conjuge fiet ? 

Dc pueris sine ]>ritro — ^martto — quid faciendum } — (l2o— C.) 

Now the. third child was aickly-bom, and grew 
Yet sicklier, though the mother cared for it 
With all a mother’s care.” 

“ Tertius ille infans, ex ortu debilis, that 
In pejHS, quan<piam maierna sedula rura 
Omuia qt(op Jieri potwrunt JLnma fecit'* — (252 — 4.) 

One is led to look back to the original to satisfy oneself whether or not there is 
anything in it about “ going to the bad,” or “he would have lived much longer 
if no could.” But haying discharged our oonscience of its burden of fault- 
finding, we gladly turn to compensatory merits. Some of the professor’s lighter 
touches are exceedingly happy. He has admirably reproduced the picture of 
the diUdren, at the opening — 

** Amid anchors of rusty fiuko and boats updrawn, 

Building their castles of dissolving sand, 

To wat^ them overflow’d.” 

” Qu^ lintres inter subductos scabra jacebat ' 

Anchora, mimibant caatella madontis arena), 

Spe redountis aquas.” — (Vv. 20 — 1.) 

And that of the hall beyond the down — 

Far as the nortal-warding lion-whelp. 

And peacock yew-tree of the lonely nall,^ 

Where Friday fare was Enoch’s ministering.” 

** Trans jugs, qua catulo stat custodita leonia 
Ai^ vetus, toxi pavonem imitantis in umbrft, 

Yictum jejunia ubi prosbuit ille dlebus.” — (92—5.) 
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And be hits off very miccoaafuUy tho paradox of tho Lauroato, in di^ribiug 
tho wild naturo of tae boasts iu I^uoch’s dosort-island : 

Nor, save for pity, was it hard to take 
The helpless life,* mo wild that it wa$ tameJ** 

** Et, sineret pietas, anixnalia pliirima pnedam 
Porfacilom, foritatc ipsa Tnan-mi^ta, dodissent."-— (649 — 60.) 

Hore and there wo ai-o much more roininded of Homco’s satires than of Virgil 
throughout tho professor's version, and probably, if tho truth wore known, 
that “ port of middle ago clings closer to his memory than tho gravor and 
etatolior' opic writer. In flow and turns of sontoncos, and, in phraseology, 
sometimes, e.g . — 

But Philip was her children's all-in-all/’ 

** Cum puoris autem piinctuiii iuUt omne Philtppus ” — (338), 

this may be detected ; and though wo should have preferred Virgil fis a pattern 
in irai^ating a tale like “ Enoch Anlen,” if the stylo here wero professedly 
Horatian, there would be justification for structural and phraseolomcal pecu- 
liarities. Wo have no rotmi for longer t^uotatioii, but may refer to tho 
description of Philip’s wooing, on the nutting excursion, to the accoiuit of* 
tho surmises of tho gossips (p. 2^i), and to tha whole passage respecting the 
desert isle, as in the main skilfully roiidereil. This translation will not 
bear comparison with the ‘‘ Koatsii llypovion *’ of Mr. C. Alerivalo; but wo 
shall feel and enjoy ‘‘Enoch Anion the more keenly for having read it iu 
Professor Sclwyn’s Latin. 


V.— TILVM^L. 

Byeivayi in Palestine. P>y Jamtis Finn, M.E.A.S. London: J.Niebetd: Co. 1868. 

Mr. Finn’s volume bears out his title. Ilo has strictly confinod himself to 
the hyeiuays in Palestine. And what a field are these ! What oj>portunitios ho 
had for exploring them I A residence of seventeen years in tno country in 
the highest official position, unth a thorough knowledge of tlio vernacular, 
might nave producea some more definite infonnation than is afforded by th<*so 
disjointed, we had almost s?ud in< oiiorent, jottings. No familiarity with 
Arabic^will excuse such slipshod writing tm this : — “ At length we halted at a 
small spring oozing from tho soil of the field. Tho place was calh^d Hhfktr 
Zahoot, a pretty place, and cuckoos on the tr»?e.s round us ; only the locusts were 
troublesome.** And such tattered paragnijffis disfigure overy page. Mr. Finn, 
nevertheless, has miicli that is interesting to tell. The Dyowa 3 "s took him 
across Jordan, through tho plains of Philistia and Sharon, from Jerusalem to 
Petra, and back by tho Arabah, along tho shores of the Dead Sea from south to 
north, and across the unexplored recesses of contral Galilee. His remarks 
on the great stature of tho men of the Miilistian plain are worthy of note. Wo 
have ourselves l^n struck by the colossal stature of some of the inhabitants of 
Boit-Jibzln, “ the House of tho Might 3 %’* probably on the site of the ancient 
Oath. Ho is the first traveller wlio has mentioned having visited Kolaih, 
the great crusading castle of Belvoir, j'et ho gives us no clearer idea of it 
than that it is a large and noble erection in a strong natural position.” 
We should^ have preferred knowing something more of tno unknown region 
l^tween Ain Melm (tho MoUulah of Simeon) and the Wady Arabah, than 
that ‘‘ tho landscape was not spoiled by the smoko of European factories,” 
or that Btars arose, but such stars ! Not like the spangles of the English 
pmPs conception, those patines of ‘bright gold* — though that idea is beau-^ 
tiful — ^but one could see that they wero round orbs, that flashed streams of 
diamond light from out their bigness.” Thero is, however, some infonnation 
to be gleaned on the topography of the byoways, and occasionally^ good 
ll^ottm stories, as that of the penalty for dog^killtng, of tho ShoilLU of 
Yabneh, at p. 161. With a sketch-map, tho byeways would havo^ beon moro 
easily threaded by tho reader# As it is, few excepting those familiar with tho 
land can follow them. 
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Mr. Film has rare materials. Let him use them more ftiUy» and apply the 
diince Sthor to hia notes, after rendering them into English, and he may yet 
throw much light on the hidden nooks of the Holy Land, nooks and byeways 
where yet linger, unknowiiig and unknown, the remnants of Ca na a n i to , Amorito, 
and Philistine. 

With the French in Mexico. By J. F. Elton, late of the 9Sth Begiment, and 
A.D.O* to General Sir Hugh Bose (Lord Strathnaim). London : Chapman 
and Hall. 18G7. 

Mr. Elton has compiled a very readable book, upon a subject which has 
attained a diiToi'ont and inolanclioly interest since the date at which he wrote, 
from the pages of liis diary, carefully kept during his stay in Mexico, prior to 
the departure of the French troops. Time, and the fatal termination of the 
enterprise undertaken by the Archduke Maximilian of Austria, have deprived 
th(,* political and military spocuLitions in which Mr. Elton indulges of value, 
though not of interest. In the presence of tlie fait w co t ft jAi of the Mexican 
republic, it is not unprofitable to study the c?tforts, the grounds of hope, and the 
self-deception of its <?nemies. The Frencli point of view is cs])ccially interesting, 
and is very clearly and forcibl}' by Mr. Elton, who was present during the 
whole process of the ovjicuation. II is descri^itioii of the countiy, in its physical 
and irioral as 2 >octs, is cloiir; but he has not, nor does he lay claim to, Literary 
ability. Tlie conclusions at which ho* aiTiv<;d ]>ufore ho left Mc^xico for Havana, 
and ultimately tht> Mississipjn, art' proved by subsequent events to have been 
sound : time will show whether his concluding obsoiwations, written after he 
had learned tho fate of tlie ompiro and of Maximilian, are so likeTsdse. In com- 
mon with all wi*itcT8 on this unhap]>y to]ni% ho seems to have formed no decided 
judgnfent on tho character and abilities* of Juarez — ^to have left them, indeed, 
out of account. This w<i believe to be a mistake of such magnitude as to make 
his speculations upon tho short duration of tho republic, and its ultimate in- 
evitable absorption bj" the United States, far from convincing. Wo believe 
Juarez to bo as much undonated us a ruler as Maximilian wiis overrated, but 
time will tell ; and in tho ineantimo Mr. Elton's book deserves, and no doubt 
will receive, cousiderablo attention. 

The of the Captiee-^, A Xarrative of fhe hlrn/ts tf Mr, RassanAe 3fi88ion to 
Ahf/ssinia, By J)r, Blani’, one of tho Captives. To which is subjoined 
a translation of M. lo Jean's Articles on Abyssinia and its Monarch, from 
tho “ Bovuo dcs Deux ^Condos.” London : Longmans & Co. 

That tho Abyssinian Expedition should be rxploite in every conceivable way 
— political, commercial, and literary — is only uatui-al and to bo expected ; but 
it is also only natural to get a little tired of the exhibition of human ingenuity 
in tins direction. “ Tho Story of the Captives/' for all its taking title, and 
despite the attractive description of the difiiculties under which Dr. Blanc’s 
report was written, difTiculties which render it almost as remar^ble a docu- 
ment as that which Edmund Dantes inherited from the Abbe Faria, is not con- 
winoing as to its authenticity, and does not contain anything which we have 
not road under more than one form already. The soi-dhant personal narrative 
is extremely bald and dull, and tho remaining matter has appeared in tho 
Plowden despatches and iu Duftou’s late work ; notably, as to the latter, 
the descriptions of diseases prevalent in Abyssinia, especially the mysterious 
and horrible **bouda,” and a pa^ and a naif ostentatiously claimed as the 
* ‘ physical geoCTaphy” of Abyssinia. Tho translation from the'^^vuedes 
Deux Mondes"’ of M. lo Jeau’s articles, with which tho little volume is padded 
out, is simply book-making, so plain and honest as to bo laughable rather than 
irritating. * ^ ' 


VI.~POETRY, FICTION, AND ESSAY. 

The North Coasts and other Ihems. By Robert Buchanan. With lUustrationa 
engraved by tho Brothers Dalziel. London : Boutledge. 1868. 

Wr own to not being easy in mind about these gorgeous soarahsean books, 
whidi are making tiie temples of the Sosii 4are with gold, and green, and 
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oriiDSon in our days. It may bo oioroso and ilNboding to fool as if our ligbtor 
litotataxe 'wero passing avay in a December aunaet ; or it might be in\ tdibua t*> 
oompave it to a nympb who, for want of charms oortain to tell, ia obligud to 
m land colours, and challonM us with, '*liOok‘ at mel ” 

But, wb^or we may feel about all this iridesomoe for books in geueaml, of 
one tl^g wo are quite oertain : that it is not a happy idea to send out a new 
work (at least if that work bo anytlung above a fairy tale) in such a garb. A 
young dhild in crimson, satin, and diamonds is not more absurd Udr unbe- 
coming. At least, let us keep up the fiction of a shrinking modes^ on the part 
of an author on the day of hu wttd. The depiecatiing tone in which men used 
to address tiieir " gmiUe readers*' was, if somewhat of a farce, yet not out of 
place on such an occasion. At all events, it was bettor than this blaring out 
upon us, as Oeorge Herbert says, in hues angry and brave." Such garb 
OT^t to be won b^re it is worn. 

with this somewhat offended fooling wo look inside. We find pooin8,->of 
those anon. But we find somotliing else. Now, hero wo have an a miori 
remark to make. Wo hold tho mind's poetio picturos to bo very sacrod thin{^. 
Ihey arise unbidden tho moment sweet words aro heard or read. Most porti- 
nacioasly is tho fancy woddod to them. Iloctor and Andromacho part. The 
warrior stands on the left sido ; tho wife holds tho babo to him from tho right. 
£k>, in an instant, springs up tho group to my mind’s oyo ; to another man’s, it 
may be vies ver$d. But, be it which it may, from the first momonl when tho 
schoolboy conned the passage all through life, there tho group remains, indoliblo. 
unchangeable : bo who interferes with it is an (uiomy to my liborty of thought. 
1 would fight for the position of tho persons, for their background, for their 
surroundings. What right have those dealers in printers’ ink to forestall niy 
mental im^es, and to forestall them in this particularly gloomy and odious 
manner ? ^me of these illustrations xoally pu/.zlo the eye to di.scovi>r, through 
^e crossed and crossed black linos, what the artist intomlod to emhotly as ms 
idea. Some, wo own, aro freer from blame ; but tho new and uudosirablo prac- 
tice of decking new poems with them has put us out of htiinour, wo suppose, 
with the whole thing. If wo must specify, Mr. T. Dalriol’s illustrations aro 
to UB for among the best of their kind, as Mr. Wolf's aro of theirs (witnoss 
the beautiful bit of reedy water on p. 189, and the rocks and door, p. 213). Mr. 
Finwell's perspectivo is as marvellous as over. In both the ongrarings on pp. 
91 , 99 , the floor of the room is as nearly as possible vortical. 

Bobert Buchanan has not, by this volume’s poems, added to his desorvodly 
high reputation. "Meg Blaue" is, on the whole, the best thing in the book; 
and "Sigurd of Saxony ’’ has several passages of real boauty. Some of tho 
poems we are sorry Mr. Boriianan has printed. " The Saint’s Story ’’ is simply 
odious. 

There are some affectations which suroly one of Mr. Buchanan’s powers can 
do without; such aro "the curious-oyo’d man," p. 60; "tendorhe," p. 84; 
"quietlie," p. 53; " cortainlie," p. 30; and " bitterlie," p. 37 ; the dmription 
of a maiden as "kiss-worthy to the finger-tips," p. 86. 

On the whole, we aro disappointed with this now volume ; — ^with the framing, 
and with tiiat which is fiumea in it. 


Univertdt Hymn. By PntLiP Jarcss Baii.xt, Author of " Fostns." London : 

Bell and Daldy. 

Tbs title Mr. Bailey has given to this poem is a little of a misnomer. It is 
a softened, but still a systematized, statement or confession of "Festos* ’’ 
bdieife rafter than a hymn in any proper sense of the word. The lyrical fire 
is nowhere so intense as to fiise particular conceptions or angular somi-sdentific 
points of thought into that white-heat glow that finds fit rcKectors, intensifying 
it by their very coldness, in the common and universal feelings and instincts of 
men. It is at bottom a somewhat tangled network of theory. Notwithstand- 
ing the large scope and jpnrposeof the poem, the wide cirde of religious thought 
and sentiment described, arm the astonishing power of phrase and picture, all 
is Seated by the end to which it leads. " Fe8tu8,".in spite of its dramatic 
disguiao, was reduced to a mere abstract theinry of the universe by the half- 
mechanical universalism which lay at its root, and it was only saved from 
absolute fetalism at the dose by the trick of a metaphysioal transformation-scene. 
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Mr. Bdilev mado ‘*Festua*’ tho merest mouthpiece for his own opinions, 
and thi) other oharaoters in the poem were only offsets tot him. 'Writers of no 
real di-iunatio genius, who yet essay that form of composition, pay the penalfy 
of oyer«yenturesomenees in eyery work they afterwaw produce. "Tito** Uni- 
yersal Hymn*’ is proof explicit of what, to the crittm^ eye, .impli^y 
in “ Festns” itsdf. Its aim is topreaeh and impress umyetoduBij tlpp is 
the only sense in which it is a ** tlniyersal Hymn.” How, if it is not allevr 
aUe to uii to argue the matter with Mr. Bailey m strictljr logtol tenna,'ifr is, iS 
little allowable for him to clothe in forms of j^tiy ideas, strictly as' iwnli^ 
which cannot but excite argument and keen inteUectual protest. And; ire 
torSj not in the interests of dogmatic truth, but in the interests of art, iniieih. 
has its laws, as rigorous and inflexible as any other kingdom o£ God; and we 
riiould haye been called on to urge the same thing suppoemg Mr. Bailees theo- 
logical yiews had chanced to be the yery opposite. The paragraphs beginning 
on pp. 31, 41, and £0, are ample proofs of what wo haye said. 


« 

An Old 8tory^ and other Poems. By Elizabeth D. Caoss. London : LonsmaiiSe 
1868. 

Drury Lane Lyrics^ and other Poems. By John Bebfobd Leno. London: 
rublished oy the Author, 56, Drury Lane, and sold by aU bookseUerSe 

Few stronger contrasts can be imagined than between these two yoluxnes. 
The ono is written by a woman, the other by a man ; tEe one by a person of 
highly-cultivated intellect and feeling, with laKO experience of foreign countries, 
the other by a London working-man and mKter-tradesman, mixed up in the 
social and political movements of the day ; tho one by a writer possessed of 
a delicate poetical sense, the other by a clever and often powerful versifier. 
The one point which they have in common — painful though the announcement 
may be to tho authors — is want of originality. It is impossible to conceive 
what Mrs. Cross, as a poet, would have been without Tennyson, though other 
pools of tho day have also left their impress occasionally upon her verse. It is 
not that she consciousl}' imitates a model, but that she involuntarily exhales an 
infiuence with which she is charged. It is safe to say that but for “ Tithonus,” 
“ (Enono,” and perhaps “ Oriana/* her very charming “ Cynthia could not have 
existed ; nor her touching “ Old Stoiy without tho “ Orandmother ; nor her 
“Love and Pity*’ without “Ijovoand Death; ” nor her ^*Biver,’* though generated 
only by contrast, without the “ Brook ; ” nor her “ May ” without “ Come into 
the garden, Maud,” &c., &c., — the resemblance in some cases being so palpable 
that one wonders it shoidd have escaped tho writer herself. And it is unfortu- 
nate that where she most trusts to her own pinions, she either comes lumbering 
to tho ground (fis in her “ Poland ”), or else exhibits faults of stj'le which are 
almost wholly absent from her loss original pieces, as if she felt scared at her 
boldness in soaring out of sight of her usual landniai'ks. Tako, for instance, 
tho following piece, entitled “ Too Labe,” — the one in the whole volume which 
perhaps offors tho best hopo that tho writer may succeed in disengaging from 
outer influences a distinct i>oetical personality of nor own : — 


Wc have beheld the stem and face 
That men call Fate, 

And we have known the kind and fair 
That comes too late, 

Ilavo wo not seen the sunny sky 
After the rain P 

And the pale lily by the storm laid low 
liiae not again P 


« The dear light sudden shining from the 
shore 

For them that roam ; 

Too late — tho good ship strike and sink 
In sight of home r 

The perfect work after iongyearsbf pain. 
The expectant glow — 

Tho great heart broken, waiting for the 
praise 

That came too slow P 


^ The cup of costly wine pressed to pale 
lips 

F ainting for lack^ 

Too late — an eager hand stretched quick 
to take 

In death fall back P 

^ The little word of truth so long dd^ayed 
Spoken at last, 

But with no power to heal the cruel 
w*ound 

Poisoning the pastP 

The Imy night cease — but on 
closed eyes 

Too tired to wait — 

Tho love that could have saved feom 
worse than death 

Como, but too late ? ” 


VOL. VII. 
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X 
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33x6 sentiment of this little poem is exquisite, and there needed but artistic 
worhxnanship to make it a gem« But there is scarcely one stanza which is free 
from awkwara or slipshod grammar (owing chiefly to the intolerable attempt to 
make one unropeatedTorb promiscuously govern mth infinitives and participles, 
past or present), till, in the last stanza, the meaning becomes c|uito umntelligible 
to ordinary readers. Not less provoking is the Ime, Fainting /or of 

what P — ^wnich mars an otherwise beautiful stanza, 

Mr. Leno has mostly studied much lower models, and has not had much difll* 
ouUy in equalling them. His volume (which has the serious defect of being 
too long by fully two-thirds — ^Mrs. Gross might well have sx^ai'od one-third of 
hers} contains many a page which would quite match with those of Mackay, or 
Swam, or Eliza Cook. Someof his songs, indeed — tho ^'Sounds of liuboiir” 
—need only to be married to good music to dwell for several generations in the 
ears of our people. Unfortunately, there is too often a want of truth in his 
poe^.^ His “ Wild Flowers,” for instance, is a very pleasant bit of verse, 
reminding one indeed of Poo, but not disagreeably 

“ As we rambled through the meadows 
On a sunny Sabbath morn, 

• Tho church bells ringing merrily, so merrily ; 

With a nosegay white with moadow-swoot 
Ami blossoms from tho thorn ; 

Wc laughed and chatted cheerily, cheerily. 

’Twas a nosegax^f wild liow-ers, 

1 remember it quite well. 

With its daisies from the uplands, 

And its cinquefoil from the dell. 

With its yarrow, ling, and larkspur, 

And the little pimpernel, 

Gathered while tho bells rang merrily, so merrily, merrily I 
Gathered while tho bt lls rang merrily ! 
merry, merrily I ” &c. 

But any one who has tho least knowledge of tho country’ will fool at once that 
this is all purely artificial, that tho writer never did “romoinbor quite well” 
such an impossible nosegay, in which tho larkspur figures among wild flowers, 
and the thorn of spring with the autumn meadow-sweet, yaiTow, and ling. 
Now it is not by any means necessary that a “ Urury liune Lyric” should be 
conversant with country matters ; but it is not right that it should make pro- 
tenco of being so. 

A selection firom Mr. Leno's voluino might ndaiii a perniranont interest, and 
maintain, so to speak, a background existence in tho literature of tho nineteenth 
centu]^, among the choicer specimens of its working-men’s verse. 

Ootvodean r a PastoraL By James Salmon. Edinburgh ; Edmon.ston and 

Douglas. 

A SIMPXJS poem, written with not a little skill and grace, in the Scottish 
dialect. There are hero few of tho aJfectations with which this fonn of poetry 
has come latterly to be associated. It is clear, simple, unconstrained from first 
to last ; and though the muse does not prin her wings for lofty Sights, she 
looks with sharp eye on many lowly things, and “ keeks” keenly in on human 
nature, which, after all, is much the same in castle and cjottago. Those who 
can sunnount the difficulty of tho dialect — which the writer has anglicized as 
frur aa was allowable— will read this poem with pleasure. 

A Hertfs Werh, By Mrs. Dtjffus Hardy, Author of “ A Casual Acquaintance,” 
&c., Ac. Three Vols. London : Hurst and Blackett. 1868. 

Tms is a good, readable novel ; but it is something more. The story has 
boon thought out with care, and the moral contrasts ais effectively presented. 
The people in Kirkman^s Buildings are sketched at second-hand, or, at all 
evente, with imperfect^vision and awkward humour ; but, for the most |>art, the 
diaracters and coDveneuntion-pieces are real enough ; and poor Joe (with both 
hi» arms off) and faia old mother are very lifb-liko. Mqjor Xhmdas, the hero,” 
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is a woll-touchcd figure — there is even some subtlety in the jj^rtrait. In fact, 
^ this novel is not capable of giving thoughtful readers entire satisfiAction, it 
is not for lack of good workmanship. Let us look at the story. 

Dundas, the hero/* a brave soldier, full of gaiety and good-natare, but 
artificial) and with a deep root of selfishness in him, is in love with Lena 
Carlton, and, as love-matters go in society, his love ” is deep and permanent. 
It so befaUs, honvover, that, with the usual admixtore of direct motion and 
mere semi-animal weakness, ho drifts into quasi-conjugal relations with Adrienne 
do Fontaine. Told thus baldly, the fact seems unnatural, but it is presented 
naturally enough (and delicately enough) in Mrs. Hardy’s pages. Before long, 
as his marriage with Lena draws nigh, the “ hero ” tires of Adrienne ; and, 
treating the matter in the usual vein of “ light come, light go,^’ he breaks with 
her — rather coarselv for such a gentleman — speaks to. his doctor, hands her over 
secundum nrie^ny and loaves her to do as she can with five pounds a month.^ But 
the whole story is discovered and told to Lena, and then, with the sanction of 
her parents, she refuses to marr>^ him. In the meanwhile, however, AWenne 
has become a mother, and Mrs. Carlton, who represents the indignant virtue of 
the narrative, has charg<^ of the situation so far as she i.s concerned. But the 
baby presents u difficult^'. Of course we know what happens. Chapter XU. of 
the third volume is frankly headed, A Difficulty Removed.” At first we fancied 
there was a touch of sarcasm in this, as there is in the title ; but no ; “ God, in 
his mercy,” is cvidentl}" expected to “ bush the little one to rest.” If the Lord 
would oidy be pleased to take the child ! Mrs. Carlton could not carry Adrienne 
back to Ci-ofton, “ burthoned with her living proof of sin and shame.” But 
the Lord i.s pleased to take tho child, and the Divine mercy having thus accom- 
modated itself to tho exigencies of respectability, Mrs. Carlton ‘‘utters^ a sigh 
of relief and thanksgiving ” when the unauthorized little immortal is to he 
iindertakered off. 

Now that tho “ ono groat impediment has been mercifully taken away,” 
Mrs. Carlton, who is really a good woman according to her feeble lights and 
her thin natural instincts, sees her path a little better. The next step, 
arranged between Lena and the Major, is for the Major to marry Adrienne, 
i.e. , the woman who deeply loves him urges upon the man who loves her as well 
as it is in his nature to lovo an 5 Mliing, to go and marry a woman whom he has, 
indeed, wronged, but whom ho does not and never will love. As Adrienne has 
already expressed her o])inion that “when wo love deeply we forget self- 
respect,” we are not surprised when, having submitted to so much indignity 
from tho man who had shirked her bedside in her hour of travail and never 
looked upon his own child, sho accepts the additional indignity of his hand 
and name.” This is reparation. Dundas is ** our own, our hero, our noble 
Archie once more.” Accordingly, ho “ strides with a firm proud step towards the 
altar.” But tho Divine mercy is again equal to tho occasion, and Adrienne 
dies suddenly in church at the end of the marriage- service. Ordy not till ** the 
certtuony is oivr,” and the reparation made. Three years afterwards wo 
find Dundas married to Lena, and tho reader accepts tins conclusion to the 
9 tory because there is no reason why two lives should bo wasted, though two 
have boon sacrificed. ^ 

It is utterly impossible to construct a narrative of this order which shall satisfy 
tho moral souse of thinking people. With all the advantage that the novelist 

S ossessos of choosing easy cases, and killing off just when he likes, ho mustund 
oes fail in satisfying at onco our hearts, our consciences, our judgments ; 
those deepest instincts, above all, in which lies the raw material of duty inidl 
that concerns tho relations of men and w^omcn. Wo accept such novels as 
signs of tho times; but we wunt, upon these matters, first a renovation of the 
manly and womanly instincts which aro now half ci\'ilized away ; secondly, 
coherent thinking ; and then a deep and absolutely faithful probing qf social 
wounds, if they aro to bo touched at all. 

Grace's Fortune, Three Vols. London : Strahan & Co. 1867. 

** Ghaoe’s Fortune ” is a pleasing example of a kind of book which is getting 
scarce even in these novel- writing, novel-reading days. It really is a good 
noveif truthfully conceived and carefully written ; an nonest story of love, mis- 

X 2 
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93ai Taried gooAnesm ; the latter tlirown into relief by ^nnroM^deing 

autber a purpoee, bat mtw capable of beccmiog omaaivQ to the 
reader. The greei maril of me aatbot^e maxiaeir ay^n to ae 
lif Aa lie nataralnem and fr^nm from exaggeratioa ; but it bae o&or 
:o^ti€a too; lo<^ty alwaya» aad coimdorable tendean^ 

The conversatione haTO maeb umrit,, and the mily 0Mlcing finilt m the bom ia 
iheavkaraxdly-mirodaoed alarm about the peawual eai^ of Oolond Wedder* 
bunt ia the thirteenth chapter of the laetTotoKm Xbe author, oddeafiy a 
lady. will. ^ h^ write eome day a more powerihl novel than «*Ofaee’e 
Fortene.'^* withoat loamg any of the ladylike teticenoe and modeiatiioa of her 
muner; and. above all. tetaming ife admirable flnent naioralnesa 
The chamotem are not ationgly. but they are clearly drawn, and the euqpenae 
of the mam ctirrent of tho nairatiTe-^depending ae it does upon Otacse^e aaori* 
fiee of her fortune for her fother'a sake, and upon her aubeequont resolve to 
break hex engagement to Wedderbum— ia aumeient. It ie not harrowing, 
hut it ie enough : we have had too much loud melo-drama in our novele, and a 
little high comedy Ie refreehing* Arnold we should, perhaps, guess to bo a 
portrait^not a copy, but an ideulimtiou founded upon tho author’s knowledge 
of oome real person. 

Orace's Fortune’’ contains no preaching, no prosing, and no direct moral ; 
but the moral suggestion of tho story ia very high. Probably the majority of 
thoughtful readers will find the central situation too w*oak for the strain which 
ia put upon it, and will think Wedderbum's doubts whether Grace loved him 

a tute ww enough had some foundation, in spite of the too obvious bearing of 
hie ** alarm ” to which wo have referred in testing tho strength of her attachment. 
A more pathetic situation than that of love which feels bound to^ refuse tho 
beloved wbat the beloved expects, and what the love itself is aching to give, 
cannot be imagined; but that Grace was justified in taking the precise course 
she did in fact adopt, is a point upon which opinions will largely differ. If love 
be merely a more tender and deeply-seated inclination than any other, bringing 
with it graver responsibilities and larger prospects, an act like that of Grace in 
dumissing Wedderbom may be right. But^ 

** Is this the mighty ocean ? Is this all ? ” 

Perhaps it is all in high comedy ; at all events the c[uo9tion is too large for 
our little canvas hero, and in any ca.se we hope to hear again of the accom- 
plished author of “ Grace’s Fortune.” 

Queer Little People. By IIahriet Beeciieh Stowe, Author of Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin,” &c. &c. London : Sampson liow, Sou. and Marstou; and Bell and 
* Ihildy. 1867. 

’ La 2Y. discursive, “piebald miscellany” readers are pretty certain to have 
picked up the knowledge that Mrs. Stowe is very happy in her short stories and 
dLotches ; for she has written great numbers of them, and every now and then 
they cross the path of such readers. This little volume is a collection of 
chudren’s papers, which seem, in the first instance, to have been contributed to 
magazines ; and delightful papers they are : all of them about animals — the 
that Hatched l5uck8,” the Nutcrackers of Nutcracker Lodge.” “Hum. 
the Son of Buz ” (a pet humming-bird), and the like. Children will not catch 
half the humour witn which those pretty little stories ore brightened ; but ihero 
is moie than enough to please them, and we can sincerely recommend the book. 
ItwasworA getting up m a prettier way, and also with a little editorial trouble. 
The papers appear to Imve boon allowed to remain just as they were first printed 
— e.y., p. 100. “ In the last number 1 told my little friends about my good Aunt 
FSsther. On pa|^ 93 and 100 there are repetitions of phnuo such as must be 
emmsed in magazine writing, but they are not agreeable in a book, and a littlo 
scrutiny would probably discover other cases in which tho workmanship needs 
retouching* ^lere are, for example, changeii from the first person singular to 
the first person plural. The narrator is sometimes “ I ” and sometim^ “ we” 
in the same story* We diould have liked to see the book edited, and issued in 
a handsome form, T/ith a better title ; but publidiere seem scarry aUye to the 
great merit tiiete often is in Mrs. Stowe’s hriefS^ and less ambitious pieoes* 
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TitjlonffMa Life and Adventurea^ HOLMB Lbb. 

TjtJlongba and LiUh OontenU By MotMB hWL homim r Wame & Oo. 

^ AixadoRlr i 9 perhaps the most diffloult of all fonxui of a tempta- 
tion to strain'points for the sake of completeness is the 

necessity of htunanisinff. through conseioasly pressing vifwiaA itHA Amari jk 
moral Ic^hi has the enact of so cutting nature in twain, thilt netthifr nor 
child could preserve interest tmisugh the long detail in which tXL seems 'iftnced 
save the inner purpose; Now Houne Leo's exquisitely easy, graceftil hiiattJier 
of writing, and her minute knowledge of natural history, saves her from tpo 
ohviouitiy falling into this fault. Yet Tufioiigbo, the offspring of Mulben^ aUd 
Lupine, will not claim interest from the children so much as even the old pilgrim 
of Bunyan, because hero we have two lines of interest ranning parallel, and 
disputing the claim of each other on our notice. The books are a sort of 
crosses between Water Babies " and ** Dealings with the Fairies.” On 
the whole, we prmer Tuflongbo's liife there is less straining in it, and some 
of the touches are very clever. The books are beautifully illustrated, and 
should meet with favour. 

The JIarveat of a QiiiH Ejfe, ” Leisure Thoughts for Busy Lives. By the Author 
of ‘*My Study Chair,” ‘‘Musings,” &c. London : The BeUgious Tract 
Society. 

Thk title of this book is borrowed from Wordsworth, and is used by him to 
describe the “ random truths” which a contemplative man, who is at the same 
time an observes of nature, can impart, gathered among the “common things 
that round us lie.” 

And the author has shown no presumption in adopting the words as his title, 
lie has fully justified the loan out of our philosophic poet. For a more pleasing 
and attractive set of contemplations we Imve seldom seen. They appeared, the 
author tells us, in the pages of the Leimre Hour and of the Sunday at Uome^ and 
were written during the intervals of parish work. They are arranged according 
to the course of the natural j^ear : and are not restricted to any one ^e of 
thought, roaming over nature and man, culling from prose and poetry similitude 
and illustration ; and all in the healthy atmosphere of a thoroughly tender and 
Christian heart. 

Nor are other and material illustrations wanting, and those of R very plea^g 
kind. The woodcuts in this, as in most others of the Tract Society’s choicer 
publications, are almost uniformly good. Some of those rise into excellence, 
and are quite little gems in their way. If examples are wanted, we would 
instance the Alpine bit, p. 210; the reflection of the mountains, p. 210; the 
hunting-piece, p. 248. 

As a favourable specimen of the author’s descriptive stylo we vrould oite : — , 

“ Lot mo sit down under this network of sycamore and chestnut boughs, whHe the 
faint patches of pale sunlight move about mo on the rank and drenched, yet un^ r owing 
grass : let me su down under the hare houghs, while the brown, wet, manxkl leaves 
huddle by the side of the garden seat, and under the barred plank that serves as my 
footstool. 1 dare say my old and unfailing friend will soon come and perch near me, his 
lover, and match the sod cheery gleams of sunlight with sad cheery gleams of song. Bird 
of the mild dark lovinft eye, ana quick quiet' motion, and warm sienna-red breast ; bird 
of the 8oh song, — passion subdued now to tenderness, hope that has sunk to patience, 
eagerness that is merged in tranquillity, — faithful biid, whose every tone and motion, 
familiar and loved, seoins to fit the winter heart as well as the spring fancy, — ^those 
fervent, passionate songsters of the spring, that now are flown, they which drowned to 
my ear thy quiet song of peace : no, not oven in the days when the nightingale’s 
tlmlling utterance made the world as it were full of the unsubstantial beauty of a 
dmam. And so now I feel a sort of right to tho calm and comfort of thy tmnquil, un- 
failiim uttoranco, when the evanescent dream has passed away, and the disenchanted 
world stands naked. Thus, while you are yoimg, O my friends ! and all the boughs 
are clothed, and all the birds are singing, and your heart makes answer to tho 
loveliness and tho^ music, * h1o not disdain, then, to listen to and to heed that quieter 
voice which tells, in an undertone, very beautiful if attended to, of the love of God. 
Your heart, if you know it, cannot really afford to dispenso with it when all the woods 
ate loud, and all the trees are green. And if you dut hear and heed and love it then, 
ah, how exquisite, how refreshing, how more than cheering the fiuthfol notes appear. 
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9B yon M moditatmg under a palo wiator Ay^ ami iookioif at aUent^ loaflow boughs, 
drtkvta noarer to joa than* fiaoiiig ym alow ! 

We are sore the author, whoever he bo, mil not take it otherwise tha^ ah 
lAfr iiraiao, wl^n we say, that hie meditations put us continually in mmd of 
Rewritings of the late Bobert Wilson Bvana: and add that his style is £tee 
nom Re various ^*old bachelor’* crotchets of that soothing and ^mghtftil 
writer. ^ 

The book is an admirable ono for a present, whether to young or old : and its 
tone is of that trusting, simple of faith, whiR blesses, or should bless, 

the inner heart of every Christian in the wide world. 


Vn.— mSCELLANEOUS. 

Flowers and Ftsiimh ; or^ Directions for the Florat Dtxorafion of Chitrches* By 
W. A. Baebett, of St. Paul’s Cathedral. London, Oxford, and < ambridge: 
Bivingtons. 1868. 

Extebkaixt, this is a very beautifiil and attractive little volume. If, in its 
contents, it seems to caivy the idea of lioral ornamontutiou to something like 
excess, our censure is stayed by the thought that this is one of the failings which 
“ lean to virtue’s side;'’ and that, in that “progression by antag«mism *’ which 
governs small things and groat, a little exaggeration on ono side is all but 
indispensable to couaterbalanco the prevalent neglect. Few', wo imagine, 
except Re most rabid of Puritans* would seriouslj' object to tlie timo-honourcd 
holly which appears at Christmas ; but it would bo dilficiilt to plead any Hpocial 
privileginm for that shrub to the exclusion of others ; and unless tno shining loaves 
and tm berries are to bo banished, as being the “ thin end*’ of a “ritualist” 
wedge, or Christmas is to be marked as tho only season for outward signs of 
gladness, other festivals and other flowers may fairly put in their plea for like 
honour. The work of so decorating the homely village church, or briu^jing 
into Rat of tho crowded city street these children of fair gardens and briglit 
skies, is, at least, an innocent enjo 5 'iaen<. Like all elements of losthetic 
worsldp, it may, of course, occupy in some minds a place of undue prominence ; 
but if we do nqt condemn tho “ cunning work” of the .soulidor or the architect, 
Re “ lilies of the field,” in theii* beaut}-, may well be tolerated. 

The book, before us, besides giving tw’euty-four plates of very gi*aceful and 
well-executed designs, supplies useful hints for tno arrangemeut of flowers, 
boughs, and oRer materials, and for their adax>tatiou to tho various seas^ms of 
Re Church’s year. Ilistorical notes on tho hist^^ry of Hoi*al decoration, on the 
various forms of crossori, on the ciubiems of oui* l^ord and of thfj .saints, on Re 
flowers and plants dedicatefl to saints, make tho book a useful manual of out- 
of-the-way information. The floral calendar, throws light on some of Re 
popular names of common plants, or on facts connected with them. Thus, 
Marigold is connected with tho Annunciation; Re (^rnithogalum^ or Star of 
Bethlehem, wiR the Epiphany; Allium (the look), with St. l)avid; Herb 
Bennet, wiR St. Bcnedicrs day ; Re White liily with tho Visitation of the 
Virgin (July 2) ; the Jlgpericiim^ or St. John’s Wort, witli St. John Re Baptist ; 
Re Passion-flower, with Holy-cross day ; Ro common *2^alma Christie with 
Palm Sunday; the Trefoil ana tho Viola tricolor (Heart’s-oaso), wiR Trinity 
Sunday. In most cases it will be seen Rat Ro (connection is simplv one of 
time. The plant’s flowering coincides roughly with tho saint’s day. There is 
no principle of ^symbolism recognised ; and, even as it is, the combination some- 
times verges on Re ludicroM, when wo find Bachelors’ Buttons dedioated to 
St. James Re Less, and Ursine Garlic to St. Alph(jgo. 

We gladly recommend Ro book to our clerical readers as an appropriate gift to 
Re'fiiur and willing helpers who have made their churches bri^t for Christmas 
at Re. cost of two or three days of hard labour in a cold chui'cn. 

The PdiHoal Writings of Richard Cohlen, Two Volumes. Second Edition. 

London : William ^Bidgway; New York: D. Appletovi &O 0 . 1868. 

That this collection of Mr. Oobden’s works should have reaRed a second 
edition in Ris country, besides one in America, proves, perhaps, more in favour 
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o£ (ih«*impsiM8 wUdi lu8 MrvioM M a 
ofliisooimtiTiEriuihaaofihementoof ih»irorksilMiiiMh«^ 
ngB«d by «a uaknown imter, it sednu difSionlt to bdiofji 0Mit a»y» «xc^ 
** 17i3 and * and eagMoiaUy ** Wan are »( 
obtaioad the bonoun of a reprint so long after pubBc«dion» iirilbospe^ 
tury or two banco in some collection answering to ftmt of tlm^^Sonieran^^ 
or we Harleian Miscellany/’ Though containing much of acute obserratMm, 
and ju8t» sometixnes pungent argument, they derive in fitot their main interest 
from their bearing on Mr. Coboen’s own life, ftom the aide-lights which they 
throw upon the development of his mind. Thus the man who, in his first 
pamphlet on England, Ireland, and America,” carried the iddatry of trade 
so far as to write that commerce is the grsmd panacea which, like a oeneficent 
medical discovery, will serve to inoculate with the healthy and saving taste for 
civilization all the nations of the world;” that *‘not a bale of merchandise 
leaves our shores but it bears the seeds of intelligence and fruitful thought to 
the members of some less enlightened community,” grew latterly to denounce 
from his place in Parliament the commercial spirit.” 

The true way of looking at Mr. Cobden’s pamphlets is to view them as mere 
written speeches. As such they serve to illiistmte, though they are far from 
completely exhibiting, the nature of the man: honest, fearless, outspoken, 
thoroughly devoted to a few great principles, yet often prejudiced and gener^y 
narrow, and of whom it may be said that few have ever brought to bew a wider 
range of observation and keener powers of reasoning upon a more limited stock 
of ideas, — morally and intolloctu^ly, perhaps, l^ngland’s hero-^opkeeper. 

The present edition is enriched with an interesting preface to the American 
one from tiie pen of Mr. W. C. Bryant, the poet and journalist. 

( ^menti mental Jonrnei/a ; or, Ihjwaifaof the Minltni Bahylon. By JA3i£d Oeeen- 
wooD, Authored “A Night in a Workhouse,” &c. London: Ward and 
l^ock. 

This is hardly so happy a title as might have boon chosen for this excellent 
volume, seeing that it suggests a more dry, unrt^licvod detail of facts, and calls 
forth a tide of associations alien to tho spirit in which it should be read. But 
Mr, Greenwood, though ho writes in a clear, unvarnished style, is alwa3r8 fully 
alive to tho effect his stories ought to have upon tho render. By his very reti- 
cence, and his honest desire to lot his picture speak for itself, he often awakens 
our sympathies more powerfully than could possibly have been tho case had he 
done otherwise. lie knows ragged, wretched London thoroughly; and each 
page proves that tho i>rime inducement” to undertaking these journeys was a 
liking for tho subject.” ^fr. Greenwood skilfully throws much of the matter 
into dialogue, most probably part, real, part invoutod. ^ It is, at all events, 
uniformly true in spirit, ana gives relief to his descriptions of poverty and 
sufforing, and filth and squalor. The sketches “Tho Hospital-Gate,” “Mr. 
Dodd’s Dust- Yard,” and “ On Board Citizen B,” are first-rate. The book, wo 
hope, will be widely road, as it deserves. 

A Book abont Dominica {Schoohnaatera).. By a Member of the Profession. 
Edinburgh : W. jp. Nimmo. 

Memoir of David Stow^ Founder of the Training System of Education. By the Eev. 
William Fkaser London : James Nisbet & Co. 

As ^ we shall see in a moment, there is tho significance of contrasty in 
coupling ^eso books together. l?hoy differ from each other as teachmg 
and training differ. Our dominie, though a man of fine insight, whose 
thoughts are advanced, and whose humour is as fine as it is strong and 
manly, yet lejoioes in being of the old school in many things. He Juie a 
salutary dislike for young genUomen” in jackets; and honestly bs” 

for due doses of tho oiroh, or, as tho Scotch have it, the tawae, Strangdy 
onou^, the tawae is the only lino on which our dominie would circle rouna to 
meet Mr. Stow with his training system. Tho tawae not only toadies respec^ 
but develops a health^ public opinion, which is just a little pa«n, perhaps, in 
its first aspect. But it has the effect of making a boy try to Dear a flogging 
well,” and is tiie main cause in producing a sight I sometimes see in ouz 
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e ky-ground — two sturdy little fellows thrashinj^ away at each other with 
otted straps, laughing at the pain (p. 72). Our dominie somehow fails to 
8M &at just as his unconscious training suoooeds, Tiion/* as he nalyely names 
hijs instrument of torturo, must of course lose the |K>wer on account of whi(& he 
npholds him. The main qualification our dominie suggests for a teacher is, 
that he diould know more than his pupil, and ho recommends public schools 
b^use of the tone of qpmion that prevails there. Though sometimes incon- 
sistent, as here, the dominie is always lively and instructive, throwing out most 
valuable practical hints in the lightest manner. Nor is he without an exquisite 
touch of pa&os, which hero and there verges on the poetic. 

Mr. David Stow, the originator of the training system, seeing a great deal of 
miseiy among* thejj^r of Glasgow, earnestly set himself to work in order to 
remeay the evil. He soon foiuid that the adults wei*e beyond his power, and he 
then set about gathering the children together and teaching them on Sundays. 
But the ordinary Sunday-school system was most defective. What the children 
gamed at school was undone by what they saw at home. This set Mr. Stow 
thinking, and the result was a system compounded of the Postalozzian and 
Lancastrian systems, although Mr. Stow had not heard of, or at all events 
had not studied, either. He made the public opinion of the school do the whole 
work of punishment, and utilized the ** sympathy of numbers,’* as disciplinar^^ 
in a most remarkable way, considering the material on which ho had to work. 
He developed the monitorial system, and kept all employed. Some of the 
wisest wd most far-seeing remarks on child-nature we have ever read are con- 
tained in this volume, which is written in a simple, straightforward manner, 
jret not mthout taste and elegance. Mr. Stow in bis own person seems to have 
most satisfactorily solved the question, Are works of mercy possible in a busy 
city life P ” 


ChrUtian Adventurer in South A fricru By the Rev. William Taylor. Loudon : 

Jackson, Walford, and ITodder. 

Mr. Taylor is a member of the Conferonco in California, and has spent the 
last ten or eleven years in making perhaps the most extensive ** evangelistic 
tours” that have been placed on record. In this volume he I'elatos his adven- 
tures while traversing the Cape (.'oloiiy, Kaffraria, nnrl Xatal, between April 
and October, 1866. There he came mostlv in contiict with members of the 
Wesleyan denomination; and, as ho culculatos, 7,967 souls “ w^ero brought to 
God,” being either “saved immediately at my meetings.” or “ saved in the 
districts in which I laboured simultaneously with my services during the period 
of seven months.” His narrative, as well us the frontispiece to his lx)ok, affords 
evidence of the restless energy, self-reliance, and straightforwardness of his 
character ; his buoyant good-humom*, trust in l^vidence, and general reticence 
concerning Christiana of different denominations, carry him through many diffi- 
culties. To revive the spirits of professed Christians is his special work, rather 
than preaching to the heathen, whose language ho has not acquired. As a 
specimen of his method of operation, wo print the following abridged extract 
&>m his account of what ho did at Uitenhage (p. o5) : — 

On Monday I preached in the Wesleyan chapel. After preaching, I explained the 
order of our prayer-meetings as follows: — ^A prayer-meeting shqpld nave more of the 
sod^ element in it than a preaching service. Wo have two vf&ieties of worship in a 
prayer-meeting ; — publio singing in the congregation alternately with prayer, in which 
one person leads audibly, for general worship. Then, in an undertone which need not 
intenbrewith the order and solemnity of the general worship, wo give the largest^ 
liberty to individual efforts to bring souls to Christ. . . The low-toned conversation to 
seekers who may be inquiring — ^What must I do to bo saved P — and the earnest ejacula- 
tory prayer of sympail^ng h^rts for such, do not indeed produce the least discord in 
the harmony of general worship. We have nothing new to introduce, but rather the 
old^^ildmple methods of the Gk>«pel. We are now jSsAy to converse with any who feel 
the awakening of the Holy Spirit, help you to grapple with your difficulties, toll you 
how we went through the same ordeal of hardness, darkness, me^ guilt, despair, hope, 
desire,/;! ' . ynd the terrible swaying between two mighty rorees, the one attracting 
towaroa UffiSsv, the other repelling. * . . Wo are willing to meet yott in any part of the 
house ; but we recommenff all those who have reived to seek me Xiord now to come 
forward to this altar of prayer.'^ 

Those who came forward on theeo occasions and made a ss^tibfaotory profession 
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lire sot down as ^‘having found peace,” “converts,” “saved.” ^Vliotlier Mr. 
Taylor’s terminology "bo correct is a question. That the result of such a process 
was ^od to many of his hearers wo do not doubt ; but wo should prefer to 
describe it in more modest words. It would be hardly fair to make Mr. Taylor 
ros]>on8iblo tor the permanence of the religious feelings which ho unquestionably 
excited iu his hearers. 

In Natal, Mr. Taylor met Bishop Colenso (p. 492) ; and it was not through 
any backwardness on Mr. Taylor’s part that they met only once. Whilst allow- 
ing tho personal gooil qualities of the bishop, ho apjiears to have formed a 
decidedly unfavourable opinion of his teaching, and of the majority of his 
followers (p. 473). 

There is much good matter in tho discourse (p. 391), consisting of thirty pages 
of small print, which is given as a specimen of Mr. Taylor’s preaching to “ raw 
heathen ; ” but surely the limited powers of attention which such persons possess 
must have been sorely tried by its length. 

On the whole, wo commend this volume to readers who can overlook an 
occosiomil sensational story, some engi-avings which border on coarseness, and 
rather idiomatic phi’asoology, its containing much local information, combined 
with a lively account of the 2 ) 8 rsonal exxierience of a zealous preacher. 


VIII.— CJEUMAN LITERATURE. 

[77/f fiooks noticed in this and the following section are supplied hg Messirs. Williams axi> 
XoimATK, Jlenrietia l^treet^ and Messrs. AsiiEii & Co., Bedford 67m'/, Covent Garden J\ 

Gcschichte dtr JJeuisvlien Sprache* Von JACOB Ghimm. Leipzig. 

Tiirs work was published originally in 1818, and is too familiar to all students 
of philology to call for any detail^ account. It may bo noted, however, 
that this the third edition incorporates a considerable number of notes made 
by Grimm himself in his copy of the second. As regards the size, notwith- 
Rtanding these additions, it contains tho same number of pages as the second 
edition, and tho pages of the two coincido exactly. Here, though tlio me^od 
of the book, with its intermixture of comparative vocabularies of all tho objects 
that enter into nomad, or agricultuiul, or religious life, and its treatises ou the 
relations and changes of vowels and consonants, and i^ historical dis<xuisitions 
on the tribes that made up the groat DeuUch people, may seem somewhat hiulty 
in classification, tho groups are, at an^^ rate, well defined ; and besides the table 
of contonia there is a fairly copious index, which enables the student to track 
out any word or subject on which ho may bo seeking infomiatioii. 

Chivis Novi Testamenti Philologica. Leipzig. 

The illusti’ious ntiine mentioned in the above notice meets us once again 
in tho jiorson of T)r. Carl L. W. Grimm (wo know not -whether isolated to 
either of the great brothers) os tho editor of mis new and very comx>lote edition 
of Wilke’s Cfavia Novi 'I'vsttufienti Philotogka^ which has come to its fourth and last 
faaciculm. Tho editor, on the title-page and in his preface, professes to have found 
it necessary to make a now book of it. Ho has kept in view, more than any 
previous editor had dono, tho various readings of tho great MSS., including the 
Sinaitic, has paid more attention than Wahl to illustrative passages from 
classical authors, and to the reiidoriugs of Greek words in Vulgate or patristic 
Latin, has treats the particles more fully and accurately than Brctschueider. 
This flourish of trumpots might, perhaps, have been better spared, for “good 
wine needs no bush, but tho work is roally good, and seems more thorough, 
than that of any other New Testament lexicon with which we ore acquainted. 
As being in Latin, too, it commentls itself as available for niany students of 
^theology to whom a German lexicon would have rendered but little help. 

WMerbwh m Dr. Martin Luthers Deutschen Schriften. Von Ph. 1>1BTZ. 

Leipzig. 

This is, in plain Englidi, a “ Luther Ooncordanoo” ingixor eight parts of 192 
pages each, wnioh appears to us at once too narrow in its scope, and too foil in its 
execution. A dictionary of tho German of the sixteenth century would be a 
useftil contribution to a full lexicon of the whole language, on the plan of 
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Biclianldon*.'^ Kn<>liah ono, and inigtit easily bo mado on u scale of imioh rrontor 
oomploteness, and finishml with inuiv dts<^rninent. Ikit to i^oprotinco la» text 
of every passap) in Luthor in which a given noun or verb occurs, bui lens us 
with inaterials of wliich much is necessurily suwrfluous, w*hile the ali ‘'nee of 
any illustration fi*om earlier, contemporary or later writers deprives u of tlio 
yght which they might throw on Luther, or Luther on them, and hinders us 
from tracing his influence on the religious or genorul phraseology of the perioil 
that ibllows. It is conuueuded to us hy rrofessor Vilmur as a supplement io 
Grimm's mat Wbxtorbuch/* and us such it will doubtless find a place in most 
])>ubliQ and some private libnuries. 

iro?/e/UKir7iV Anttitufig ztir OrieeJnseJun l\xl(ivgrajtJiH\ Leipzig. 

TniBAnMtung is illustrated by twelve plates in fac-similo, and w'ill bo found 
useful to those who want a briefer manual than the treatise of Montfaucon. ^ It 
gives a clear account of the stylos of writing charactoristio of different centuries, 
directs thei-eadertothe chief accessible examples of them, illustratos tho transi- 
tions betw’ocn the tmemZandthc later writing bj* tracing thochanj^ 

as they affoct each letter of tho alphabet, and gives, as wo have sold, fuc-similcs 
of many i*omm:kablo MSS., chiefly of tho latter typo. 

*lrcAif/#Vr Whsaischaftitch* JCr/vrsr/intig Alt*n Ttslamenti*^ Horausgogobou 
von J)r. Adauikut Mkkx. Halle. 

Tins -itrcAiV promises to csi^ual any of its proch'Cossora. T)r. Fiirst coniributes 
an elaborate^ monograph on tho ‘‘Ethnography of tho Ifcbnjwrt.*' This is 
followed by the Arabic translation (Soadia’s) of Ilosen, with a CJcnnan version 
of Chap. 1., and notes by Dr. Sclntklor. Di\ Graf contributes Fart 1. of a full 
history of tho tribe of I^evi ; Professor Hitzig, a few etymological notes on 
biblical prosier names. This 8yn<»psis of its contents will show for what class 
of readers it is meant, and how far it is likely to inec*t their wants. It strikes 
iis, however, that our German fellow- workers in this lino of inquiry would he 
better for reciprocating, in regai“d to the works of English lliblical scholars, 
the study which tho latter bestow so abundantly on tlieni. On many points, 
f\g.y in pr. Graf’s paper on the tribe of T.ovi, information will bo tbuml in 
articles in Dr. Smith’s “Dictionary of tho Piblo” 'whi<'h w'oiild have luado his 
troaiToent of the subject more complete, and yr‘t he j-eems not even awaie of 
the existence of such a book as that whi< h has brought before English readers 
the ixfsults of Qeiman and English scholai^hip. 

(ifrtmwatik di,'r N fit ay Von Titeodou Xbi.i>EKK. Leipzig: 

T. f>. AVeigcl. 

The publication, by so competent a scholar as Nbldeke, of a grammar of tho 
modern Hyriac, as spoken by the Nestorians and Jacobites of tho regions of 
Turkey aud Persia lying to tho northward of Me.sopotamia, is a valuable 
contribution to the histoiy of tho Semitic languages. Wo can now trace tho 
Aramaic lan^age for al>out four thoui?and years, from an original parallel with 
the iVasyro-Babyloniaii of the cuiieift>rm inscriptions, through ('haldoe and 
Sy'riac, to this latest descendant, which, ia Noldoko’s opinion, is a collateral 
rather than a direct representative of Syriac proper, to which it is undoubtedly 
more closely related than to anj' other Semitic language or dialect. It is 
unforhuiate that the .sources are very limited, and mostly translations, by tho 
American missionaries established at ITrmiyeh, of thrf) Bible, and of certaiu 
writings of English theology, the latter essentially so different in their point of 
view from anything Semitic, or even Oriental, that idioms must often be distorted 
by a translator, however thoroughly ac^^uainted with the language. It is right 
to |tdd that Noldeke acknowledges the .services of Stoddard's grammar and F. 
Muller’s vocabulary. 

Gesrhiclite der Jlennhmnce in Ualien, Von Jacob Btjjrckhajidt. Mit 
Illustrationen. 

Ifolhein tmd seine Zeit, Von Dr- Alfued Woltmann. 

We regret that we have not been able to give those books all the time they 
deserve. Both ai‘e of that kind of German works which may bo said to require 
Gorman raaders ; and wihen wo look at the ^lorefully-ordored books and chaiiters, 
and the masses of reference, often to works wo have not seeii— when wo look 
over well-drawn plans and hard-and-shaxp woodcuts, unattractive but in clear 
facsimile or true perspective — ^whon, moreover, we find capital accounts of 
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*»ur owii favourito builclingg and pioturoft — wo acknowledgo, with a hearty 
I'Odil-will, that Proiosfior Lubko, Horr Uurckhardt, and Dr. Alfred Woltmann 
know a i^reat deal moro of their subjects than wo do* 

^ The I Listoiy of llonaiHsanco Architecturo in written to complete the Bence of 
Ku^'lor'fti works. ])r. Liibko pays a graceful tribute to tho memoiw of a writer 
who is perhaps host known of all tbreign authors on art in this country, 
'the history is an impartial viow of lleuaissanco building — there is no partman* 
ship, I'ortainly none of that hatred (Aaw) of Gothic which prevailed in Italy 
towards the end of the sixteenth century* Now-a-days we are all assisting 
Benaissance of English, French, and German Gothic ; and this leads us to oor 
uuthor^s true observation, that Gothic and all architecture of the great cities wm 
domestic, civic, and national in its feeling, rather than reltgiousk free 

cities municipal pride seeks to gratify itself and excel its neig^borors by some 
groat effort at cathedral-building, unaided devotion is subject to oedimtions, 
and declines under the influence of civic contributions and taxes.” This exactly 
falls in with Mr. Buskin’s statement, that tho ^^rench cathedral towers were 
built in neighbourly rivalry, much like that of a cricket match. 

We are pleased, in our necessarily hasty view of this book, to have found so 
many coincidences of thought between our own count^mau and these learned 
and impartial German ini^uirors, who do not seem to be aware of his existence. 
The necessity that u great arcliitect should be a sculptor or painter is gradually 
being impressed on us by Mr. Buskin at homo ; and Herr Burckhardt quot^ 
Ghiberti’s remark on Giotto to tho same purpose. “ Quando la natura vnole 
ooiicedero alciiua cosa, la concede senza veruiia avarizia.” On this he makes a 
capital obsoiwation, to tho effect that the many-sidedness of most of the earlier 
artists, which is quite a riddle to our ago of division of labour, was of oxtra- 

ovdinaiy value in architecture when architects were also sculptors, 

painters, and Arvers in wood ; accustomed to express form in eve^ way.” 
Our authors have a feeling for Venice which reminds one of Mr. Buskin’s tmrd 
work. “ Venice,” they say, ‘^is almost cnlir*‘ly silent (in the expression of 

new architectural S])irit alnml 1420) Wo" Venedig spricht, tonen seine 

Worie am stolzesteii.” 

After two chapters on the monumental sj>irit of Italian architecture, and 
sketches of patrons and architects, &c., the early Benaissance is traced to the 
time when its lovers finally declared against Gothic as barbarous beyond 
enduranc<3. Thor© are chapters on Vitniriiis and tho niediioval study of his 
works ; on the •‘com position” of churches, palaces, hosjutals, bridges, aua villas; 
on baths, gardens, carving in stone, decorative woodwork, 

lessolated pavements, fai;ade-])ainting, and stucco, on Eafael, GiovannidaUdine, 
and Oinqu6-Conto, on furniture and pageants, ti iamphal arches, and theatres. 
All aro illustrated in that clear and workmun-like manner of wood-engraving 
which is so far less attractive and so much inoi-e l eally desirable tlian our own 
“oflectivo” style. Such buildings aro selected for examples, as Shi Maria 
della Grazio at Milan, tho interior of S. Zaccaria at Venice, and S. Lorenzo 
at Florence. Particular attention is drawn to the chief constnictiv© oxccllenco 
of tho Benaissance, derived from tlie cathodi-al at Pisa, or one might say from 
St. Sophia itself — tho use of the round dome (or polygonal roof, as at Sta M. della 
Grazio) over the square substructure. Venetian and otlier sarcophagi are de- 
scribed, with two pre-eminently good illustrations — one very small ono of the most 
ornamented typo of tho later pure Gothic graves so wonderfully described in the 
third volume of the “ Stories of Venice,” — another of a gi'audly-carved Floren- 
tine sarcophagus in Sta Ci’oce (pp. 283, 34). Tho work seems to us to deserve to 
1)0 as carefully read as it is w'dl and laboriously written. 

We,Jiad rather hear of tho Gorman Beformation than tho Italian Benaissance; 
and one of tho cailier and most imjiortant chapters of Pr. Alfred Woltmann’s 
second volume of “Holbein and his Times,” enables us to cross the Alps to 
'Basle, and indeed to England. This book appears to us about as well written 
and illustoated as a book need be. It has no index, but tho analyses at the 
heads of its chapters do almost as woU* Its throe main divisions are Holbein’s 
influence on the Iteformation ; a long and interesting account of the various 
“ Hancos of Death,” of which his great ftesoo on the cloister wall at Basle was the 
representative work ; and tho sto^ tho rest of his life and work as a portrait- 
painter, spent almost entirely in England. This readies us at exactly the right 
time. A year ago little more was popularly known about the Swiss master 
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Brir/t. Von Dt. JoKA^r BntrJi^ StaxttUill>\ Vodng 

. . ■ . 'Ton QuA-G^bel. ^1888^ v't#./;.;.-;. nv, ; - 

Thu. Ii fhn tbixd iniMoYied and •nlarsod adjtiott dianning 

**B^^«Mtogieat IioiitaM** cl FVafaaaor TgrJmann, of tha "UtlhhMifei Tfalt e- 

Witnmb^. X>r. EidinkanianotoodynbelieTWinGenBaa'^ikMlopll^y 

himaalf-n gannino Teattmio j^bilosc^har. ' '< '■ t 

Phlhkii^hte Bchriftm^ Von Dr. Franz Hoffkann. Erlangen: Verlag TOn 

AndreaajDeichert. 1868* 

Tins is tile first volume of the collected Philosophical Writings 6 t J)r* 
lIoffinann> the learned professor of the Catholic University of Wiirtzbuw. They 
are dedicated to the shades of his ** never-to-be-forgotten teacher and master, 
Frans von Baader.” Buder was a disciple of ScheUing, and like Novalis and 
some other of his mystical discmles, exerted an influence over the tiiinking 
minds of the Catholic portion of Uermany. Dr. Hoffmann’s works are of great 
interest, as showing what an earnest Catholic professor has to say on m^tom 
philosophical thought. 

Johann Martin Lappenhenj, Eine Biographischo Schildening, von EiyAnp 

Hugo Mevur. 

This is a pleasant, gossiping little memoir, written in a rather florid style, 
and delighting to dwell upon too varying moods, first love, early friendsmps, 
domestic happiness, religious emotions, and sentimental side generally of one 
whom wo have hitherto chiefly known as an erudite historian and archaeologist, 
and vory dry writer. This biography, at all events, is not dry ; it is amusingly 
full of the usual biographical enthusiasm to which the minutest incident or 
personal peculiaritv appears boundlessly significant. Lappenberg was partly 
educated in Edinburgh, ^^spont a good deal of time in England, and had 
numerous friends in this country. Indeed, the generality of us owe our 
uc(£uaintance with him mainly to his work on early Britiw history. Such, 
however, as desire to know more of his character and achievements will find 
them conscientioiLsly recorded and lovingly commented upon by Herr Meyer, 
and to some of us it may be a further recommendation to know that the hook 
is written in vory easy German. 

Schillers SUmmtliche Schri/ten: Historische-kritische Ansgahe. Stuttgart: 

Vorlag der J. G. Cotta’sehen Buchhandlung. 

Such a work as this shows us how firmly Schiller holds his ground in the 
love and veneration of Germany. This is not only nii tklition ae luxe of the 
great writer’s collective works, but an elaborate historical and entioal account 
of them, to which no fewer than seven learned men have contributed the results 
of their research and analysis. The two volumes now offered to the public 
merely bring us down to 17*82, and include only the earliest of Schiller’s widely- 
known productions — his play of “ The Robbers.” 

Ocsr.hichtc der Siehenjdhrigcn Kriegs. Von AUNOLD SciLAEFER. Berlin: W. Hertz. 

Englishmen, so soon after the work of their countryman, Carlyle, will 
hardly be disposed to enter on a new history of Frederic the Great, or of the 
seven years’ war. There may be some, however, who will have had their interest 
awakened, and their appetite only sharpened, not satiated, by Mr. Caidyle’s' 
volumes. To those we recommend M. Schaefer's work. It is to be contained 
in two volumes. The first, which has just appeared, brings down the.history to 
the battle of Leuthen. 

^ Aua dem Nachlasse FriedricJis von Genz. Wien. 

The name of Von Geuz is remembered amongst us as that of a staunch 
champion (in literature and diplomacy) of the Bourbons. We have here two 
volumes of his letters and other remains. They will, doubtless, bo useful to 
the historian of the last age. We cannot help noticing the beautiful manner in 
whicfli they are printed. But how is it that, while the presses of France and 
Vienna far surpass^ our own in elegance of printing, the foreign boolimller 
persists in leaving his elegant volumes without any protection from the binder, 
so that they fhll to pieces the moment they are cut open ? Wo Engli^ are 
more utilitarian here. Our books come to us in a shape in which they can at 
onco be used and handled. 

Dilder aua der deutachen Vergangefiheit. Von OusTAV Freytao, Leipzig: 

S. Hirzel. 

Gustav Freytag is now so well known and widely popular amongst us 
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that it ia unnecessary to do itioro Ihaabriofl;^ cidl attention to the appearance of 
two new Tolumos of* hts spirited Topresontations of (German life in the middle 
ages* Of these volumes one deals with the century of the llefonnation, and will 
be found full of intense interest. 

Chrtsiomiithk PrortHfrtJe, ^uut Ortmmmre «« (if/o$«au*c.'Par Kaul 

Bartscu* Klberfeld : R* L. Frideriks. 

A MOST acceptable book to any cue desirous of making an acquaintance with 
Provencal literature. We have elegant extracts,** as they may perhaps bo 
called, aocomimniod by a glossary, both French and Uerman. We may 
therefore drink at the fountain-head, and quite enough, and very easily* 

Mein erster Ausjiug. Wauilcrungon in Griechcnland von hlAXlMlLlAN I. 

IjoiprAg: Lhiiicker and Ilumblot. 

Tins brief narintive of a tour iti Greece, taken in ISoO by the Archduke 
Ferdinand Maximilian, thou u youth of oighteou, was not ijicluded by him in 
the records of his life, printe*! for private circulation amongst his near relatives 
and intimate friends, and, as oiu' readers are awarcs roctmtly piven to the public ; 
he himsi^lf incnlestly looking iipon this early diary as too insignificant a m*t>duc- 
tion to submit even to the kindly criticism of the homo circle. Yet such is tho 
interest now excited by one of the most heart-rending of imperial tragedies, that 
we doubt not the little work finding many i*eadors. It is written in a natural, 
easy style, affords ovidonco of the passion for the sea and the pleasure in collect- 
ing which distinguisbeti Maximilian in later life, and breathes throughout a 
spirit of youthful enjoyment and mental activity. From the short ]»rofiico to 
tne volume we extract two little biographical touclies which are full of pathos. 
The one is taken from tho Archduke’s early childhood, when he was both deli- 
cate in health and apparently dull in intellect. Fraulein von Slurmfoder. the 
lady to whoso care his earlj' years were intrusted, bestowed by far tho larger 
share of her afiectious upon his handsomer and more vivacious ohler brotlier. 
but this in no way aliouated tho tenderness of the little Mfix from her; ami 
when the time came for passing out of her hands into tllos^^ of tutora, he clung 
round her neck, exclaiming with many tcai*s, 1 love you so — so much ; just as 
you love Franzi.** The other incident is from the Emperor’s mournful <‘loso. 
Worn out by imprisonment, suspense, anguish of every kind, tho fervent 
affectionateness of his nature seems to have induced a happy illusion. A bcdovo<l 
form rose between him and the muskets of the soldiers. When they offered to 
bandage his eyes ho refused, assigning for liis rea-son that * ‘ he could not then 
any longer see his mother.” 


IX.— FREXCIt LITERATURE. 

Libres ElwUs , Par Atiianask Cuquebkl, Fils. Paris : Gormer Baillicre. 

Wb are not told how it comes to pass that a number of brief papers of .so 
various a character are here brought together in one voluihe, but we presume 
that this is a collection of occasional contributions to the periodical press. Some 
are evidently so. Tho well-earned reputation of M. Coquerel, Pils, cun neither 
bo augmented, nor endangen'd, by their reproduction. Tho Rofonnation, tho 
Fine^rts, the History of the Jews, ti>pic3 so diverse as these are slightly 
touched 'Upon, and a volumo of pleasant but desultory reading is the result. 
The eye of an Englishman will, perhaps, bo first arrosted by a paper bearing 
the title, '*lj*Aiigleterre et le Caractere Anglais,** and his nmonr love 

of oounhy, will not be otherwise than gratified. lie will learn how very 
melancholy tihe impression which London and Londoners make upon the 
foreignor on his first arrivM amongst us, and ho will loam how a longer sojourn 
reveals to tho foreigner, if ho is not an unfriendly critic, traits and charac- 
teristics which compel his respect. The qualities which M* Coquerel credits us 
with (may his words be the words of truth !} are our willingness to learn our 
own defects, and our i>ers6Tcriiig etlbrts to remedy them. Not as a government, 
ho it understood, but as a people, wo “ by, and jjret ^ again ! ” Our groat 
Exhibition had proved to us that we were far inferior to other nidations, and 
especially to fiance, in matters of taste, in whatever pertaiiis to the ornamontai 
^ dnr arts or manufactures* Now, taste or tho love of the beautiful seems a 
jj^ntancous ^jlrOment, and one that can hardly be produced by culture. But wo 
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did not dei^air. Wo no. sooner recognised our defidenc^ than we set to work 
to remove it. We instituted schools of design^ we sot good models before the 
eyes of our artisans, and, as fur as possible, before the eyes of the people* Wo 
built museums, and inquired by what law it is that colours and mrms arc 
beautiful or omainental. Wo hope wo deserve this praise ; we hope we may be 
long distinguished by these two characteristics— an actiye-mindra and jperso* 
venng people, and a govornment that keeps doggedly within its own indis- 
pensable functions. 

BoB9uet Oratenr. Par E. Qandau. 

M. Gaxdah supplies a valuable sui^pleinent to the labours of M. Delondres 
on the philosophy, and M. Flonuot on tho private life, of Bossuet. He does 
not trench on their ground, and keeps strictly to his programme. Tho orator 
is never lost sight of, from his first efforts, his methods of composition, his steady 
development, up to the perfection which ho reached in the gi'oat orations pro- 
nounced before liouis XIV. ITis career is traced with much subtle analysis 
and copious illustration. Tho transition period from youth to maturity is 
fixed by tho panegyric on San Bernard (lG»>o), so uneven, and yet so brilliant 
with tho glowing spontaneity of youth. In the panegjTric of San Victor (1657) 
a great ailvanco is noticed, but not till tho appearance of Pascal’s “ Provin- 
ciales” does ho fully embrace that philosophy of rhetoric which enabled him to 
cast away for over the subtleties of a false casuistry, a ^ certain scholastic stiff- 
ness, and all undue prolixity. In 1059 ho enters on his great period, and our 
author is content to leave him at tho zenith of his fame. We have glimpses of 
other contemporary preachers, such as Godeau and Leboux, and Bossuet’s 
relations with Pascal are just sketched. Nothing is brought forward materially’’ 
to modify the world’s conception of Bossuet as tho most complete and powerful 
type of tne Roman ecclesiastic— the man who never doubts a dogma, changes 
his position, or sniTondora a point. To us tho preface is the newest and tho 
most interesting part of the book. It is full of curious little facts, such as that 
the handwriting of Bossuet changed three times, and it describes minutely the* 
condition of many of his scattered and neglected manuscripts. The book is 
written in a clear style from the abundance of a full mind, and it is often suffi- 
ciently vigorous and eloquent to remind us of Bossuet himself. 

Lts MuskieDR Celebrex, Par Felix Cle^hsnt. 

Tins book, consisting of GSO pages octavo, is in many ways a contrast to a 
recent Handbuch by Array von Dommer. Whether a Frenchman will ever be able 
to write philosophically about German music remains to be seen. M. Berlioz is 
probably tho nearest approach. This work is in no sense philosophical, but as 
presenting us with a series of musical biographies from the rise of the Italian 
singing schools (1520) up to the present time, it is really valuable. Tho forty- 
four portraits, three of which are heliographs, show the most careful execution, 
and have btien collected from all parts of Etiropo. The work is, in short, an 
animated picture-gallery. From any other point of view it is unsatisfactory. 
The chapters on Wagner and liiszt, and tho ^Id assertion that tho romantic 
movement of 1830 was sterile in music when it was not disastrous, sufficiently 
exhibit French musical criticism in all its captivating nudity. The amusing 
pTominouce given to Frenchmen of whom no one has ever heard, together ’with 
a woll-moant but futile attempt to bo fair to Germany and hard upon Fnmeo, 
greatly disarms the serious critic. Tho chapter on Mendelssohn is perfectly 
amazing. Wo can only observe, with an irrepressible smile, that it is half as 
long as the chimter on Donizetti, and much more full of strikingly original 
senuments. After this we aw hardly surprised to find a chapter on Mr. W. 
Vincent Wallace, and no mention whatever of I>r. Sierndale Bennett. Indeed, 
before the reader gets so far ho will have ceixsed to wonder at anything. Tho 
book is, however, very readable and light, sometimes even flowery, and fheio 
are no notes. 

Cotrespondance InidUe de Victor Jdequemont avec sa Famille et see AmiSf 1824~ 
1832. Pr£c6d^o d’une Notice Biographique par Y. Jaoqttehont, Nevou, 
et d’uiie Introduction par Prospeu MeekimEe, do rAcad^mio FVan^aiso. 
Paris : Michel Levy Fr^ros. 

The very fact of the publication of this new and enlai^[ed edition of letters 
to intimate friends, written nooidy forty years ago by one who achieved no 
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sp^ol conquest in any domain of the sciences to Trhioh his life was devoted, 
sufficiently proves Victor Jacquemont to have been a remarkable character, 
greater in himself than in what he did. These letters were thrown off, 
M. Merrim6e tells us^ with singular ease and rapdity dming the journey, under 
the tent, with the first pen that came to hand, tmd on every variety of paper to 
be met with in India, yet hardly over did they present on erasure or an emenda- 
tion. To this perfect spontaneity, as well as to the cordial, confidential strain in 
which JacQuemont poured out Heart and mind to the friends of his choice, these 
letters doubtless owe much of their poiinanent fascination. India has been 
often explored since his day, to say nothing of the changes in government, 
boundaries, modes of locomotion, &c., forty years have wrought ; out his im- 
pressions, whether of the sceneiy, natural productions, or inhabitants, will 
still be found full of vivid interest. For the sake of such of our readers who 
are unfamiliar with his name wo give a few details of his too brief ctu’eer. 

.Born in 1801, circumstances early detomiincd him to apply himself to physical 
science, though M. Mcrrimee hoMs that his quick insight and persistent energy 
would have secured him distinction in any other career. While experi- 
menting in Baron Thenard’s laboratory, an accidental inhalation of cyanogen 
serioi^y injured his health, which ho recruited by country life and mountain 
excursions, bringing back to Paris fresh acquirements in botany and natural 
history. We gather that it was the misery caused by a romantic and misplaced 
attaclimenl that led him in 1826 to Icuyo Paris and his numerous fnends, 
amongst whom are many distinguished names, for the United States, and later 
for the island of St. Domingo, where he had u brother settled. It was there 
that lie received from the Directors of the Jardin des Plantes a commission to 
travel in India for the jiurpose of scientific research in three departments, 
ethnology, botany, and geology. IIow zealously he fulfilled his mission his 
coiTcspondcnce best shows. lie died of fever at Bombay in the year 1832. 


Ib the Editor of the CoxTEMroiiAiiY Rjbviknv. 

»ia, 

In the January number of the Costkmpokaky Keview I have i*ead an article 
beaded Home at the Close of 18C7. Notes from within the City.*’ In that article 1 
find the following charges against a dear and honourofl friend of mine who is well 
known by name to most readers of Italian history ; 1 mean Signor Mazzini. The first 
charge is, that he was “never under fire.” In Mtdic’s account of the retreat of Gari- 
baldi from hlilan, after the ahandonmont of that city to the* Austrians by Charlea Albert 
in 1847, you will find that Mazzini carried the standard in the army. Whether he w'os 
technically “ under fire” on other occa.<^ions I know not, hut ho has certainly served in 
expe<litionB where he would bo exposed to all the dangers of battle. 

These dangers, however, are the least of those to which Mazzini has been exposed, 
and when, eeemdly^ your contributor speaks of him tis “only a hero on paper,” ho 
betrays an ignorance of facts about the history of the city from which his artido 
is written which is really startling. Is he really ignorant that Mazzini was 
at the head of affairs during the siege of Romo in 1846? and, if he thinks there was 
no risk in that, what does he think of his remaining in that city after its occuimtion by 
the Frenc^ walking publicly in the streets? Again and again, too, he has risked his 
life by going to Italy w*hen under sentence of death. And this brings me to the other 
two .^largeB of your contributor. “ Himself in perfect security of life,” he says, “ he 
mOiiiiff issues iimammatory proclamations from afar, and nrges a revolution which ha 
does fiSi personally join in.” With respect to iho first part of this sentence, though I 
have already virtuaUy answered it, I must make this further remark. One at loa^ of 
the prodamations which Bignor Mazzini addressed during the latter part of tho late 
inaarrection to the jUUiuneoutHide Rome, was written by himin ltdy, where he was at 
riek of Me life from fliie Government, and desperately ill. With respect to iho last 
part bf the dneme; I must mve a further explanation. 3Iaazim did not approve of tho 
attempt fromwiiSioat^ nor did he believe that anything but a repMiem movement would 
secure Rome, and ihr^gh it a imited Italy. Thcreforo ho did not^tii, but did U 
Oaxibaldi's attemjpi, but remainc^ft watching events, and eoUteting men and anns 
in case there dtould be praetiehl use for them. When the French tom advantage of 
Garibaldi’s expedition to violate the convention, MmE 2 dni issued tho p^rodamations to 
which, your contributor aRudea. 

Yours reqmtifttlly, 

. C* £, MAcnicXf 




CHURCH PARTIES, PAST, PRESENT, AND 

FUTURE. 


T he saying ascribed to Lord Cbatbam,* that the Church of Eng- 
land had a Popish Liturgy, Calvinistic Articles, and an Armi- 
nian clergy, was, like most epigrammatic statements, the exagge- 
ration of a truth. It is historically true that the Prayer-Book repre- 
sents, for the most part, the element which we have inherited from 
mediaeval Latin Christendom, that whenever any tendencies to move 
Homewards have shown themselves in the history of the English 
Church, they have worked prunarily through the ctiltm which the 
Prayer-Book sets forth, and been defended in things external by its 
rubrics, and in matters of doctrine by the language of its formularies. 
It is not less true that, though the phraseology of the Articles may 
have more affinities with the Confession of Augsburg than with 
any of the doctrinal statements of the French or Swiss Beforpiei^ 
they hove upon them the stamp of that theology which found in 
Galvin its ablest and most logical exponent. It was true, lastly, df . 
the clergy of Chatham’s time, that they, in the antagonism of their 
theology to the Calvinism of Dissent, and in the hatred of Popery 
which they had inherited from the Revolution of 1688, mi|^t 
popularly described as Arminian. Actually, indeed, the poiahi at 
isme beWeen Calvinists and Arminians, Supralapsaiians aiid Suh- 
lapsarians, the bid battle-ground of the Quinquarticular controvert, 

. * 13wnyiagbulie«a often quoted, i.eonftas myself umUe to lerifr ft ts I 
fcniair ct totA ObmOum‘^ speeehes, letters, or life. ^ 
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wtaee raQier laid oft one side altogether, than debated ftrith the eager- 
fUNSs \rhidb gives t^irth to fiarty action. supercilious judg- 

ment of the statesihtm, perhaps to many of the clergy, Wesley 
and Whitefield, Law tiftd Toplady, any teachers of earnest evangelical 
religion would have seemed equally Calvimstio. What characterized 
the great body of the clergy of that time was rather a popular, 
untheoretical Pelagianisra, a non-cmutional religion, a non-ocsthetic 
€uUm, the as^rtion of man’s power to will, of the inalienable pre- 
rogatives of conscience, of Ihe authority of the faculty which was 
known by various names, as “ right Reason,” the “ jMoral Sense,” the 
“Light of Nature,” and tho like. Op this ground, chiefly, it opposed 
the Calvinism which, under AV^iitgift andAbbot, had once been domi- 
nant in the Church of England, as inconsistent with man’s conceptions 
of the moral attributc-s of God. 

But the characteristic feature of Chatham’s epigram is, that it 
treated the Liturgy and tho Articles as dead and ohsoleto, things 
belonging to the past, “decaying and waxing old, and ready to 
vanish away.” Th<‘y were there, remnant.s of a by-gone age, in 
glaring contrast with whatever was living and energetic in the 
actual teachers and ropresentativo.s of the Church. The one thing 
that did not enter into his calculations wa.s that tho two elcmcnt.s 
which seemed to have lost their x^ower should start, up into a new 
vitality, prove themselves to be “ not dead but sleeping,” sweep away 
almost or altogether the so-cailcd Arminianisra of the clergy, and 
divide them into two hostile camps, watching each other with suspi- 
cion and distrust, sometimes breaking out into acrimonious bitter- 
ness, sometimes entering on the pitched battle.s of legal prosecutions. 
So, however, it has been. High Church and Low Church, Anglican 
and Evangelical, Ritualistic and Protestant — these names bear witness 
of a strife which, far from being extinct, waxes fiercer and hotter 
every day. Prayer-Book and Articles are each represented by large 
and active parties, bound, of course, theoretically to acknowledge 
both, and to prove their agreement with each other, yet each also 
a^rxvxng, consciously or unconsciously, to subordinate one to the 
othetr* to make the most of whatever fits into its own system, to 
ignore at pass over lightly tho inconvenient passages which bear 
tMtimofiy to tihat .of its opponents. 

And to these two great partis there has been added of late years 
a third, which may he said roughly to represent the “ Aindnian 
elei^’' of Ghathain’s aphorism. Iheoretically, indeed;, the ehief 
k^ders among these to whom some one in an evR hour gaTe the 
3riokft«|ne of the Bzoad Cbnroh* pmrty, are as ihuF 

.Igr llr. Crnybeer^ to the OoL, 
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symbolizing with the i^holastio teohnicitlities of Arminian theology. 
They, too, leave it on one side, or fiing it behind them with a con- 
temptimus apathy. But so far as they represent the spilit of private 
judgment in opposition to Church authority ; of critic^ inquiry into 
Scripture and its sources instead of a practical acceptance of its xnM- 
lible authority as it meets us in the English version, and a theoretical 
assertion of its infallibility in the original; of a religion predomi- 
nantly ethical in contrast with ono chiefly emotional, or dogmatic, or 
liturgical, they answer to many of the thinkers and scholars of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries whom Chatham had in view. 
They are the heirs of ChillingVirorth and Hales, of Tillotson and 
Burnet, of Balguy and Butler, of Clarke and Paley, if we may 
inclxide foreign theologians in the list, of Grotius and Le Clerc. 
The existence of such a party introduces a new complication into the 
problem. There is the risk of divergence in three directions till the 
body is rent asunder. There is the risk also of the combination of 
any two of the factions in order for a time to triumph over, and, it 
may be, expel the third. 

All such classiiicntions, however serviceable for purposes of rough 
analysis, are, of course, only approximately accurate. There are, let 
us thank God for it, very many who cannot be well classed with any 
party, and who yet (or therefore) do their work faithfully and loyally. 
There are affinities which draw together those who are labelled as 
antagonists. The influence of free and open speech, and friendly 
meetings, brings oat latent sympathies that were hardly dreaiflt of. 
The moderate Churchman and the moderate Evangelical are often as 
near each other as are the Liberal-Conservative and the Conservative- 
Liberal. A section, at least, of the Evangelical school, has been more 
or less faithful to thg principle of free inquiry. There have been 
approximations to miion, in their common desire for a wider basis than 
the Tudor platform of the English Church, even between High and 
Broad. And each party, again, let us remember, is seen at its worst 
rather than its best, in what wo have learnt to call its “ organs ” and 
its ''representatives.” The real master-minds on either side may 
imderstand and so appreciate each other, may come into occasional 
collision, and yet h>se no jot of mutual admiration and esteem ; but 
the followers, the journalists, the frothy talkers, exaggerate all diffeii- 
ences, and sharpen all animosities. Paul, Cephas, ApoUoi^ inay 
represent but difieimt phases of the truth, — ^phases conditimued l;iy 
the inevitable differences of education, temperament, menta^.'OOn- 

Mqairsd, .thxovgh that utude a 'wider and more laatiog notorisfy. Attentioa ted;, 
however, been drawn to the rise of a new School, likely’ to he a fot m l d a W e comipetitar 
.with then donnntot TraetexiediRa, by the iNresent Bishop of Itdad^ln the, 

^ 
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by the nic^ wlib of 

' ikii4 **I <4^ 3?«ttV* ihal and '&e unity 

M Cburcb impenlled. ' ' ’ ’ 

,1'; On© who has never been able to attach himself to ilie ranks of any 
of these parties, or to use its Shibboleths, who shrinks more and more 
from the organiaed action which characterisei their movements, and 
who yet bnds much to revercnco and sympathise with in all thtee, 
moT perhaps be permitted to note wbat it is that be admires 
in eacb, whut it is tbat keeps bim from joining any one until it be- 
comes other than it is. A position of comparative isolation, if 
it bring with it many drawbacks, — tlie loss of the sense of strength 
in belonging to a compact body, the loss of influence over many whom 
one would gladly reach, of apparent and ovon real opportunities for 
good, — brings with it also the compensation of a judgment, which, if 
it be erroneous, is at least not cmbittoretl, — which may fail through 
ignorance or unconscious prepossession, but is, at least, not swayed 
by personal or controTersial untijHithics. Such an one may hope to 
do justice to those who are arrayed in hostile ranks, even where they 
are least able to do justice to ea<‘h other. lie may render to each 
the 8er\’ice of helping it to sec its own defects, and to recognise the 
merits of its opponents. The words of the great Epicurean poet might 
speak but of a lofty selfishness : — 


** Suave man magno, tnrbantibua toquora venti3| 
E terrA magnum alteriiia spectare laborcm. 

‘ • * • • m 

Suave etiam belli certamina magna tueri 
Per campos instructa, tua sine parte perieli." 


There may be a terrible temptation, an intellectual voluptuousness 
in the sweetness of which ho speaks : — ^ 

** Sed nil dulcius est bene qoam munita ienore 
Edita doctrina sapientum templa serena, 

Bespicore unde qneaa alioa pasaimquo videre 
Errare atquo viam palanteU qmerere vitse." 


But one who stands apart from the battle may at least interpose 
i&e friendly offices of a neutral between the two, belligerents. One 
who, in sericing the via vitw, has not travelled tlith this crowd or 
thia, nmy be able to see, though on no loftier eminence thati others, 
that who look upon each other as hopelessly lost, *'ignonmt 
aad'ouirbf'';Um way," are yet in it, and to ^reot ^e notied of each 
to it has tumod aside horn the ststa^teii or ^e 

easieiti atid iio Ihe snares and pitfidls tiiat beset i|. ; 

I,; li hiia bet^ tiik» #nch the. ffishion with 
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and tlia jiemc^ lias tendered ta 

ChnMi^ity. it Is r^resented not seldintt as,a |i|4^ eflfete/ 

wanting in intellectaal power, having no hold ^ ifi^e ia 
tions. of the great body of Englishmen. I beUeve that a^.fiapartid 
survey of its history and present state would lead to a v^iy d|S^nent 
conclusion. Faults there have been, fisiults there are, whicht axe 
sapping its strength, mistakes in principle or policy whidi havd 
threatened its vitality, but as a whole, its results may challenge coni* 
parison on many grounds with those of any party in the Church. 

It would not be easy to fix the date when the school in question 
could be said to have begun its organized existence. The Puritan 
tradition, though it had been thrust out violently by the Act of IJni* 
formity in 1662, though discouraged alike by the churchmanship of 
Bancroft and the latitudinarianism of Tillotson, though retreating, 
into obscurity before the cold morality of the educated clergy, and 
the coarse Toryism of the uneducated squireens who filled most of 
the country parishes, had never quite died out. Leighton and 
Bunyan, and* Baxter, had readers and disciples even among the 
clergy, and yet more among the middle*class laity. Beveridge, 
high enough in his churchmanship on some points, and rich in 
ecclesiastical learning, might well be recognised as a representative 
teacher on most of the cardinal doctrines of Evangelical theology. 
The movements of Wesley and Whitefield began within the Church, 
and had they been met with the wisdom which looks before and 
after, instead of with blind panic or blinder irritation, might Have 
been kept within it as a source of new life and str^gth. And out of 
this tradition (I do not forget that they themselves would have 
ascribed the work to a higher Worker) sprang those to whom we 
may look as to the patriarchs of the more modem schools ; Toplady, 
and Gowper, and Newton^ and Cecil, and Bomaine, followed, scarcely 
a generation later, by Wilberforce and Simeon, and those whose 
lives and characters have been portrayed so vividly by Sir James 
Stephen as the *' Clapham Sect.” 

It is, of course, undeniable that the Evangelical succession includes 
but few names of men eminent for the povfer which shows itself in 
Biblical scholarship or philosophical theology. Scott stands almoM 
alone as their gr^aat master of exegpesis. Milner is their oM * 
ecdesiastioal historian. It was true then, as it' had been at.im 
etnlier time, that ** not many wise men were called.” Himian, leasTn* 
ing, if not formally condemned, was practically disparaged. ^The 
Bible, and the Bible alone, was the religion of Protestante,” am by 
the Bible was meant the Authmised Version, accepted without inquiry 
to the history of its contents, or the aoeuracy of its. ronderis^ 
ihe clmms of reason to inteipret Scripture, " as may other bbok,” 
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«et asi^eas impious and prosnmptaous. The tnie interpreta^on 
'Kis'fe be found not inteUectuaity, but experimentally,, and mmi wmre 
i^iiured, with a vebemence wbiob roused consciences and emoiaonal 
natures could bardly witbstand, that this experimental hnowledge 
' could only issue in the acceptance of the characteristic doctrines of 
the schod. When men, and yet more when women, are told that 
they are lost, unregenerate, unconverted, unless they believe this or 
that dogma, the result in most cases (those excepted in which there 
the vigour that shows itself in reaction and resistance) is, that 
they pray to believe, will to believe, in order to deliver themselves 
from the misery or, it may be, the disgrace of not. believing. 

It has been, I believe, a great blessing for the [Evangelical party 
as .such, and yet more for the millions whom they influence directly 
or indirectly, that they have had no one teacher of commanding, 
logical, inexorable intellect. A religion may meet the emotional and 
moral wants of men’s nature, may foster many, if not all, of the graces 
of the Christian character, and yet become startling, portentous, repul- 
sive, if developed philosophically and pushed to ifs speculative 
ex)naequencc8. To preach that men are reconciled to God by the 
death of his Son, may come as a message of glad tidings to weary 
and sin-laden souls ; they may accept and rejoice in the thought 
that the burden of their sins has been removed and that Christ has 
home it ; and yet the popular theory of the Atonement, the recipro- 
cated transfer of imputed guilt and imputed righteousness, the 
satisfaction made to the Infinite Righteousness which demands the 
punishment of eve|y sinner by the wrath poured out on the sinless 
One, the equivalence of sufferings borne by the God-man for a few 
hours or years with those decreed for the whole human race through 
the ages of eternity, the seeming antagonism between the stem 
avenging righteousness of the Father, and the milder, more compas- 
sionate purpose of the Son, the forensic justification which is separable 
in thought and fact from any righteousness in the justified, these, when 
I worked into a system by a keen and logical intellect, issue in conclu- 
which alike perplex the questioning minds of children andchild- 
' ‘ like .sotiiG^ and repel those of mattirer manhood, who cannot reconcile 
twhat to them as theology with their deepest convk^nfr of 

Hike irufh and.'s%hteeu8ness of God. So, in like manner, the scdise of 
' eiecrion, of being the object of Divine love, predestined, chosen, called, 
aanctlfiii^ is doubtlesfli, m the Seventeenth Atticio of the 
** fiodl of sw^, pleasant, and unspeakable , 

before desolate and fistherieaf^ to whom the 
loye oijiod 1^ oOme with a power to quicken, and who have looked 
jOy tim bi%hin^ of a Fatheris fiscO. ' j$Ad who 

has ^ iheoi^ of lEHeotidn, ^*Iookih^ beftter and 
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fljfter,’' back to tbe inunatablo decroei, fyaemad- to the xrreTorrible 
doom, baa not felt miagivings, ahrinkinga, idraddorikigs, aa be gaaed 
on the abyssea that opened on every side around bim. jUhe otenud 
condemnation to everkusting tortures of the whole buman race, oaeept 
an indaiteaimally small fraction of the visible Israel and tbe visible 
OhuTob of Christ ; the exclusion from eternal life of all the sotila 
who have passed away in unconscious infancy, baptized or unbap- 
tized, except the few, tuiknown to us, very few out of very many, 
though each wailing mother may cheat herself with the hope that 
her own darlings are among them ; the “ horribik deeretum ” which 
makes the salvation of the saved, and the perdition of the lost, 
equally the result of a force irresistible, and irrespective of aU 
human will — these are what the doctrine issues in when it is brought 
into a system by a remorseless intellect like that of John Calvin 
or Jonathan Edwards. It is among the marvels of religious history 
that such a system should have been accepted by so h^ge a portion 
of Protestant Christendom in the sixteenth century as the truest 
form of Christianity, that confessions of faith like the Lambeth 
Articles, and those of the Synod of Dort, and of the Westminster 
divines, should have held their ground so long. It has been, I repeat, a 
gain for English Christianity that but few representatives of the 
Evangelical schools have pushed the premisses which they hold to 
these conclusions ; that those who have done so have been of the 
fanatic, uncultivated, unreasoning type, not those who might have 
guided and moulded the convictions of large masses of their followers. 
Had it been otherwise, the collision between these dogmas and the 
intuitive convictions as to the Divine Will, to which men cling in 
proportion as they rise out of mere brutishness, would have been 
more violent and more inevitable, and Evangelical philosophy would 
have found its escape from the dilemma in denying that those con- 
rictions are more than *misleading phantoms. It would have told . 
us, as its only logical defenders have done, that we can form no 
estimate from the meaning of “ true,” “just,” “loving,” “merciful,” 
wheh predicated of men, as to what they mean when they are pre- 
dicated of God, — ^that we must use them in prayer and worship as 
men rwe the titles of a great king in a foreign speech which they do 
not understand, but that they are not meant, for us to ponder over 
«attd trust in. * They arc but “ regulative ” formulse of thought; one 
might also say, regulation forms of etiquette. . 

The great Imdy of Evangelical writers and workers hove einiaped 
this dmtger. Begardless of logical consistency, they have prodbiihed 
eleetion as inviting every man to claim it. They have preached 
the. atonement as St. Paul and St. John preached it, as .modes, 

fhiitl^ly, for aU men. They have taught mwDi ^ 
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MCjl. religion lies deeper than in sacerdotal or ritualnots 

notions i that Uie ‘ tHoymaSi d^ths of personality * .must 
of Clod iBoring upon the &oe of the watersi ai^ thai tiltero 
he a ohange, a tnxnmg, a convert^ of ^ jonhr 
is to he knoim by its firaits, the ETongdical party can point y 
. ' What it has dime aitl^ the last soToaify weighty yeaxs»'tp tthlliit 
' is dmng ikjnri aS’prooia that it baa not altogether basvm*^ *<$0 

ire omt iSko wh<de ircd'h that has been done by the Ohwreh Mi a eio h aiy 
and ^ British and Foreign Bible and the Bdl^oos iWtBods^lea^ 
andWhatemr Tiearire may take of their machinery, or their teadihigt 
they reijHresent, beyond all question, an enormous amount of aeal» 
energy, and wealth, which men have devoted to the glory of God and 
to the service of their fellows, instead of spending it on their plea> 
sores or investing it for their profit. To it, in the first instance, wo 
owe also the personal activity of laymen and women in visiting the 
udk,teaohin|^in Sunday schools, helping the clergy in the mechanism 
of relief. Even the Simeon Trust (whatever we may think of the 
pchby of such an organization) represents an immense improvemmit 
in the feding with which ecclesiastical patronage had been previously 
regarded. It was something gained, that rich capitalists should 
pmdiase advowsons, not for their sons or nephews, but for strangers, 
whose one recommendation was that they were devout preachers of 
tmth. And the same zeal, let it be remembered, baa ramified in 
ft tiboffi san i d different directions. More than most others, the Evan- 


geUcal pally have shown that they possess that ^'enthususm of 
humanity ** which, as a phrase, they now shudder at and condemn. 
To titem-— helped, it is true, by the Liberal party, who bod an ^^entbu- 
liasm of humanity of another type — ^we owe the abolition oX the 
tiave^trade and t^e emancipation of oiir slaves. The long list of 
Exeter societies represents money and time and labour given to 
the work of sa'ving our soldiers and sailors 'from the moral perils to 
Muoih tiiey are specially exposed; to that of rescuing men and 
Iwomsn who were plunged in the depths of shame and mismy. 
lllafE^ges^v'ieformatories, ragged schools, if not theirs exclusivdiy,.have 
heei|l;|lhfdra prinuirUy and prominently. The City Miceidn and Pasr 
t(»al Aid Sot^ties, sermons in theatres and midnight ; meetings 
(inth whafem: drawbacks they may be accompanied) have been, 
at leat^ nf)l)ie efferts jSn the great confiict of light agd^ dai^oseev. 


and godd:;againBt evil, .The representative leader of to 

le^neilW^sbms of worst social sins of England^ to sai^ wcius^ 
eidls of crashing and debasing jNiMfWr ht 
W^^tidnes taid ^gnoalfnral gangs, to make our traatihcWl^df.^^ 
zenediM as well.as pem^ to keep the management 

.it^''.hm»di^ .'hoi ^ 
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the EviingeUcal party. I differ widely on many pointe from tho 
theological qpinums of Lord ShafteelmTy ; I regret yidleace and , 
want of ^dmrity whidi baa aometimes cbaraetoiaeff hk kagnage in 
ipeaking <ff otWpartiea in tbe Ckaicki but I own;.that- ^ 

1^ dtyot^ aa it baa bemV viUi a reatdute renmkfetjte/kfc 

men of like raak» td:Iaityi«^||^ 
ail:i^biiii^' jiaiidia* tiaiiie\dnioat pattern life of 

WimtU '1^ weO if it could ^^proroke" others who b^img to;dSftii|sb|| 
dSbodU to a noble " jeatmy/' 

acmKber retpeot the aobool of whicb.1 am now tyieddii^ W 
deem good service to the cause of S^glish — do not dirmlC' firam 
adding, to that of Catholic ChristiBnity. It has reoc^^niaed, ae. , 
as- it could, that in tlm divisions which have separated so many df 
our countrymen from the English Church, the fault has not been ail 
on one side. We are heirs of the evils of a past tLge, and the sins of 
the fathers are visited upon the children. Inherited prepossessions 
on the one side, the trammels of Acts of Parliament and a cumbrous 
machinery on the other, keep us, for the present, apart ; but it is right 
to own that tho division which now exists has in it hardly any of the 
characteristics of the guilt of schism, and the Evangelical pai^ have 
righUy welcomed all lawful opportunities for showing that tihmr 
feelings towards dissenting ministers and dissenting laity are those 
of Christian brotherhood, that they can in many works nmke common 
cause with them. And they have done well, also, in holding out 
the right hand of fellowship, as the fathers of the English Bdbrma- 
tion, and many even of the Stuart divines did, to the Refonned 
Churches of the Continent. They have not learnt to find closer ties 
of sympathy with the decrepitude of the Greek or the corruptions of 
the Latin Church than with those who were the children of the 
Germans, the Swiss, the French, the Dutch, with whom our kthms 
had made common cause in the struggle against Rome. With Cosin 
and with Bancroft, no less than with Hooker and Abbot, with Cranmmr 
and Ridley, th^ did not look^on tho loss of the Apostolical succession 
as exdudkg the Protestant and Reformed communities of the Conti<* 
nent ftom the pale of the visible Church, or the interchange of 
Christian friendliness. 

And yet it is clear, in spite of all that is thus worthy of honour hi', 
their past and presmit action, that the Evangelical school k^us. n 
whol^ losing ground; that it does not promise, as jt k, to be:<i*ro- 
miuent as an element for good in tho fiiture history of the ^ iB ^ g lk h 
Church. The children of Evangelical par^ts are seldom &ithfol to 
the tanditioas of their fathers; often they pass over- to swell tiie 
ximkii of Bitualkis or Positivists. Whatever tmnponoy predominamse 
they^tnay have gained' in the Episcopate is too deadly trueeahle to 
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of tlieir leader over the mind of Lord Palmer ton to 
Hitm mwdi hop^ of ite Wing permanent. They have little power 
0Wt the minds of younger men among the clergy, or at the i.aiver'* 
mties. They are not gaining it over the great masses of the j luhple. 
And the causes of the failure are not far to seek. 

(1). The preaohing of the clergy of this school has been a( once 
pitched in too high a key, and too bounded in its range. Adsiuming 
that tile whole work of the preacher was the conversion of Ike sinner, 
the of ^isen’s souls, and that this was to be attained 

aefeting iRnrth iW dnetrine of the Atoneaseut in its iMness, they have 
Jbft . the wide VMSge of Christian ethics, one might almost- say Ike 
jni^ treasnres of Smiptural ex^pesis, comparatively untoadiketL -Ia 
^ te hands even of a master mind, .intensely earnest, md tkiowing- 
his i^ole soul into every sermon, such a course would be sid>jeet.ta. 
' the invariable law that passive impressions, by being- repeated, 
grow, werimr,*’ and those who listened to them would grow oaUous 
or mdiiSerent. Satisfied that the work of conversion had in* their 
case been accomplished long ago, on them the stimulant would act 
ae a- narcotic, and lull them to an unprogressive, undisceming 
slomber. But when it comes to be the stoieotypcd discourse of men 
of little cnlttoe or spiritual experience, just fresh from a pass exami- 
natum at Ch^ford or Cambridge, or from a theological college ; when 
Ikom year to year there is but the substance of one sermon, whatever 
may be the tex^; when the preacher goes on “ *■//»/«.•>* eu)idetn comm 
cantilenam,’* the natural, inevitable cflect has been that of stunted 
intellectual and moral growth ; at the worst (porhajts rather at the 
best, for here there is, at any rate, a ■''ign of life), of irritation, 
rqmlston, scepticism. (2). It bus l)ceu the weakness of the Bran- 
gelical sckool to ignore, more or Ws completely, the infiaeUce of 
art on inen*s religioris life. Holding, and rightly holding, that thmre 
is nothing elevating and purifying to man, or acceptable to God, in 
-a merely msthetic worship, they have taken any arrangements which. 
|they found, have looked only to the, accommodation of a huege 
gXumdMar of hearers at the lowest possible rate, have acquiesoed in, 
lif mslil^trodaced, the airangement which places pulpit, readmg^deriE, 
ditto, in an unlovely prominence in front of the com* 

; have set their faces against choral services, sundieed 

chekrsi^'^ mtd processional hymns, floral decorattons, and 

thn lflke. Il^irasl^g to the continuance of emotkms whirii m, thehr 
nahu^ catm^^ they have forgotten the importunes .af 

. aasot^rilag tiiO thought o^worship with joy, hea«dy, Wdjhtness j of 
enflll^^ljg^iua fiur as may he, the willing searvioea of 
; to im .oomplrieness.^. A» ihala 

y'mideb:JSIaab!ai^ JamW-ahiuah^^w^.-hq|i^ 
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{H a i’:ig of Popory, so they have shrunk from or shuddered at any- 
thing beyond the surplice, or at the surplice itself, if carried into the 
pttlpi;. Ho far as their objection to the latter practice had any 
moaning at oil, it implied (not, of course, that they intended such an 
inference), that they thought that teaching and worship otqgflit to he 
flissooiated from each other, and that the preacher dhtonld af^tear 
in his i^taraoter as an academic, and not as a minister the CQrareh 
of Ohiist. And so, in many coses (I gladly acknowledge a marled 
improvement of late yearn l^th as to the architecture of the fdtnrtduie.; 
th^ have built and the olunul element of worship), 
hesQ hmevyj fiat, munviting; and those whom they did iU!(^ 
ndth whdiesome food have drifted off (I can scarcely bl«nfo ' 

imareh. of sbmething to satisfy cravings which are in thenissiveir 
natfxndand innocent, and cannot safely be neglected. (3). 
riisk of entering on delicate and dangerous ground, I cannot shrink 
from declaring my conviction that the school of which I spesde has 
all alofig been singularly unfortunate in its representative organ in 
iho press. That they wished for a newsjmper which should deal 
with public matters on Christian principles, which should exclude 
the prurient details of crime and the chronicle of vices .and dissipaiitms 
har^y less offensive ; that they were not satisfied thirty years ago 
with the Th/tes for daih', or the Jo/m Bull for weekly food, this is 
every way to their credit, but the result has shown how hard it is to 
be, religious in leading articles to order ; how much easier it is to 
minister to the passions and prejudices, yet more, perhaps, to. the 
timidity, of a religious party. The representative organ thus set on 
foot has been conspicuous chiefly for its absence of candour, manli- 
ness, and generosity. There is hardly a distinguished thinker or ■ 
worker in the Church whom it has not worried and denounced. It 
has exaggerated whatever of narrowness and prejudice it found within 
the ranks of its party, and stirred them to a perpetuad policy of 
suspicion and alarm. It has done all it could to keep open and to 
widen the gap betwwn Evangelical and other schools. The ap- 
pcaranco of a penny paper set on foot by the same party, unless it 
indioate, as it may do, their desire to have some better representa- 
tive than the Record^ does not augur well for any closer appiowk 
toxtmfcy. ' ^ 

What th^ are the hopes, what the policy, what the prob^bht 
fo'ture ef the Evangelical party? No one ‘who looks at tlm'Woatk' 
which it has done and is even now doing, would wish to aOo'ftidb*- 
prived of its due place and influence in the counsels of 3l&|glirit 
Cfouroh. Even those who were furthest removed from Mr* 6forhma*8 
peo#at paradox might legitimately rejoice in the deehlibn whieh 
^ved the Church of England from a probable disruptioii, and res- 
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leut one«t)^ird of its dei^gy from tibo altomative of (U)^i^;>ting 
i^rmularies of the Church in a sense repugnsAt to their resson 
ilAd conscieiM^ or taldiig up a position seotarianism.f But the 
risk which they then ran ought to have taught them a lesson -vkioh 
they hmre hemi slow to learn. They have yidded once and.i^;ain to 
the temptation which the present tripartite division of the 'En gliali 
Qhurdi presents to men who calcdate on party oombinatioipi, and 
fight with carnal weapons, to coalesce with one sectiem of their oppo* 
nents against the odier. When men’s minds were agitated by ** Esenys 
and Beviews,” they joined with Dr. Pus^ and his followers in the pro- 
tests and dedarations which issued in a prosecution, forgetful of die 
^t that no criticism or exegesis in that vdume could be more at 
variance with die apparent meaning of the formularies of the Church 
of England generally than their view of baptism and absolution from 
the language of the Baptismal Service, and that for the Yisithtion 
of the Sick. They are now taking advantage of the popular middle- 
dass antipathy to Ritualism, to organize a prosecution at the cost 
of iB60,000 (that, at least, is the mnount named for the guarmitee 
fund), i^ainst incense, lighta, and the so-called ** devation of the 
sacramental elements,” * forgetful of the fact that no excesses on the 
side of ritual can be more divergent from the letter which they press 
than their own neglect and non-observance.’ Their wisdom, we 
believe, would be to preach, write, in every way proclaim what they 
believe to be the truth, and to abstain carefully from all such coali' 
dons and prosecutions. The greatest risk which lies before them is 
the possible success of the party which five years ago they joined, in 
their movenient in Convocation, and Congresses, imd Ckmfermices, for 
a new Court of Final Appeal in Spiritual Causes, consisting wholly 
or chiefly of bishops imd divines. Should such a court ever be esta- 
blidiedy it may be questioned whether their position in the Church of 
England vKmld be worth ten years’ purchase, and they might then 
regret dmt they had alienated those who, in all previous crises, had 
pleaded for the cause of freedom. But there is also Ihe risk of n 
. sto^igle of another kind. The action of a Beformed Pariiameat in 
m^rill^ ecclesiastical may be quicker and sharper than men imagine. 

ft struggle between the maintenance pf any nadonal 
reHgiew .Inadtotions and pure voluntaryism, between any.Ibnnof 
C^stwa edacfdo^ mod pure secularism, and they miy heghid, 
enong;h to welemM the co-operation of those whom 
tp,,dtdye diough they dioidd^etid 

bii^ aiid.1i|mra. .inoen«e,e]id have lights upon their altars 
Evaagrfieal party, as swdi)) can escape the han whieh-fiiUii oa^,dl0^. 

.* it Blast bs x«auia1i«red,|s not'iSi^ tsUddtiii'iha St; 

.. Albaa*s mtfifi; .-fia.tlM psewse te t s cf psoswaUpa adatowls^ 
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wKo learn notliiiig and forget notKihg,” they haVe sUU a gmt work 
to do/ tod may do it «o aa to be a blesaing^ to the and 

natito. As yet the phase of Christian truth presented in their 
teaching is the only one that h^ been found to exert to7 strong 
influence fbr good over our soldiers and our sailors, out'^hawiee,” 
and onr ** roughs, ’’ and they may find there a rich harvest 3 ^t- wafting 
to be gathered, or go on sowing that others may reap after thtoi. 
They may bear their witness, in ways far more eloquent than the fiv^’ 
days' orations of counsel, against a sensuous and Itomaniring ritual, 
against a perverted sacramental theory, against an unscriptural 
sacerdotalism. They are strong in numbers, wealth, influence. If 
th^' would accept, as indeed many are accepting, fixnn one school 
something of its ardour in the interpretation of Scripture and of all 
that illustrates it, and from another something of its love for beauty 
and order, and colour and brightness, as accessories of worship, 
and &om a third its earnestness in dealing with the great social evils 
of our time largely and systematically, it may yet renew its youth 
as the eagle’s, and the latter days be better than the former. 

II. The High Church party (I am reluctantly compiled to use 
these nick'names), if we think of it/ as distinguished mm the so- 
caUed BituaHsts, ^is conspicuous, at pr^ent, as being, though not, 
it may be, the most numerous, yet the loudest, the most energetic, 
the most organized. The ntotto, ** in quietness and in confidence shall 
be your strength,” which was its watchword in the earlier days of 
the Oxford movement, has long since been forgotten, and everything 
is done by Caucuses and Committees, and all the machinery of public 
agitation. It would be idle and unjust to forget that they too have 
the standing-ground of prescription in the English Church; that the 
principles which they profess were prominent (though with a larger 
mixture of Calvinism than they would willingly accept) under Eliza- 
beth and James, ran a headlong career and had a headlong fall Under 
Charles 1., and rose again, rabid and rampant, at the Bestoration. 
The seoeesioh of the Non-Jurors after the revolution of 16i88, on 
purely ' politico-religious grounds, weakened the party' within the 
Church. Old Anglicanism passed into an easy-going Erastianism* 
among Court divines, or subsided into the ” Church and King ” a^. 
'‘three times three” of country squires and rectors. Doubtless 
and there^^ as Dr.'Pusey and Mr. Keble have told us, the traditu^j^ ; 
Anghi^Oatholioism were kept up, and the seed sown which 
wardil to ^^ear fruit with such unexpected prodaotivenO^':^|'$£b 
es^ting oausO of the movmnent which has had such widn 
It'lilialy to hare yet wider, was the triiunph* of libefalisan in thd 
3i]jL* The leaders of the party looked on ihts:asinlWigai«^g 
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. ifilKaaes.^ rovolutionary attadss on all ^ings sacred. In the bill for 
snplliension of some Irish bishoprics they sav the commeaceauent 
..foff, ah Atheistic policy, Mid heard the ** foot»&Ilsof the coming Anti* 
Ihhrist." The intervention of the Committee of Council on Kational 
Bducation, even the abolitton of slavery in the West Indies, v ere 
|Mirt Mid pared of the same €h)dleas system. It 'waa time to blow 
the trumpet In Zkn, and the tramped accordingly was sounded. The 
M T^ea^lbr ^Tlinw” were 

- trace the causes of the snoi^wh^ the 

movement had dxm^g the first ten or twelve yeem. " Hnoli;, don^* 
lew, was dim to the indescribable influence of pmeonal .chaxtwl^ 
the sort of fipednatien which John Henry Newman exerdaed nn ilhbae 
who came in contact with him ; the guilelessneea whiohhaddihiitihot 
^ g^e, or guile which had the effect of guilelessness ; the bcwih'of 
hand, tilie glance of eye, the tone of voice, which riveted their hearts 
and bound their intellect to that subtle spell. But there was much 
in the teaching of the school which was attractive both to highm* 
and lower natures. It transformed the unl^soning antipathy to the 
middle-dass dissenter, which the sons of country gentlmnen and 
dergy hroo^t with them, inilb a reli^ous duty. It ofiered those 
who, craved for something more than an emotional individufilism in 
reHgton, and were yet afraid of Popery, the appearance, at least, of 
histmried continuity, of fellowship with distant ages and remote 
Ohmdies, of a unity which corruptions and schisms might impair, 
but which they could not utterly destroy. It gave men the sense, 

' always more or less ennobling, of a corporate life, of belonging to a 
vinble sooiefty for which they were to live and work. It led many, 
*fin die first time, to the thought of self-conquest, selfdenial, as a 
law iff life. The leaders of the movement were men (horimghly in 
i earnest, as waging war with deadly foes, and cared little for the 
sestlietic decorations which have since become so prominent; On 


;what eloquent prelates have recently described as the "eorusca* 
flacina of a stream of molten metal flowing thrice*punfied fiKun thc 
[fiwuaaee, Newmau, as with an impatient contempt, flung the epithet 
[^f-tild//'^g^t^gingerbread school,*' and for a time it staek.t The 
f seuesi^aEtdf many of the leaders of the party to the Ohurch iff Boai^, 
r.whidi seemed' at first to threaten its existence, was eventually an 
element iff strength.^ It freed them fl'om the dangerous 
men of genius whose oourse cannot be calculated; it leli flikai to 
diegay«nce of xaen of stereotyped conviotionsy who :r|petit^ t|te 
el A theiny when tb^ that had built it tip . 

■jjihtSi to fhs'postiiMUi of. tbs' Isiis 
■iosi • si^geri^'VBfite d apid, ^itho JRKdit €kiUtisi 
Oii<irioa^» u. 
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had brokon under their feet^ and whoee line actum could always 
be jwedicted. Looking to the work which the olei^ and laity of 
this school hare done both l^ore and since the great de^Botioni, it is but 
simply Just to acknowledge that they, too, may poipt to works which 
ontitlo them to our warmest gratitude. ^ They have been muiufioent 
in building churches and schools, in the support of all distinetiuely' 
Church sooiettes, in the metmsion of the colonial ^iscopate. TlHty 
have aimed at a more systematio penitential discipline for theMleia f: 
at. the. jB^val of awieihoods, which are, with whatever- dii^bu^" 
atV.l^aat' protests against wcwldlmess and frivolity. They-l|KMe!^^ 
to worship ol the English Church hearty 

tyjjdothe it with a-.decorous brightness. They have d<me 
to^Qlpnnteraot our tendency to a self-satisfied insularity, by stretafu^i 
out their lumds to the Churches of the East. There is s^mietiiity'.tyv 
sympathise with even in their wish to fraternise with Westeiii 
Christendom, in their acknowledgment that the light of Chrilstkm 
truth was not wholly extinct even in the Lark Ages ; in their refusid 
to treat the Latin Church as simply the home of Antichrist and the 
dwelling of the Beast. They have, lastly, added largriy and ridbly 
to our hymnody and devotional literature. If much of the latter 
seems to a hetdfhy tasto morbid and un-English, if the extent to 
which the system of the confessional has been carried seems to us 
fstol alike to true manliness and true womanliness, we can yet 
acknowledge that it is but the exaggeration of a much-negleeted 
duty. 

But the school, both in its wider action, and in the more extreme 
forms which have within the last three or four years becomci’eon- 
spicuous, has many weak points in its system, and has made many 
false steps in its action. It has treated the great work of the Befor- 
mation as an unlucky episode, a ** limb badly set, wbich must be 
broken before it can be set right again ; ” spoken and written as if 
the AngUoan reformers were martyrs either for an opinion which 
was itself heretical, or through sheer stupid incapacity to perceive 
that tiieir teaching and that of the Church of Borne were sub- 
styutiaUy identical. It has left the Protestant ground of faith, and 
set up in its jdace the vague, uncertain standard of Catholic cm^ 
sent jmd Ohurob authority, undisputed** general councils, and n 
<*Bteaam** of patristic writers. It has carried its sacramental mid 
sacerdotal throries to the extent of practically denying all gi^Me 
except through eooleriastical ordinances, all forgiveness of risut except, 
through pli^y absolution ; unchurching all Christian socie^ Omt 
are wanting in the continuity of a so-called apostolical BUOoe88icin» 
Isklring :EngliM^ Li^ntets, and Scotch Presbyieriipl,.^ forrign 
iProiettants, to ** usoovenanted mercies.** In its more advinici^ ' 
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it liAs ad<qpted all tibiat It atm ado^.a;f the pre*Bel^Ktliiati<m 
: dresses, acts, gestures, h^ve been reeuseitated after a lapse of 
three centuries, with the avowed purpos^pf symbcHsihg^ h doctrine 
whteh ako beloaged, in the judgment of most- Bngltsh ihedtogians, 
to the dogmatic system oi^the Middle Ages, and was dslibemtely 
rgeoted 1^ our Reformers. It qmttered not that congregations were 
ofiended, that Bishops disapproved, that the legtdity of the usages 
Was at least questionable. They were ad<q>ted and maintnipwd 
expressly because they were symbols of mediaeval doctrine, because 
th^ were a. defiance of popular and episcopal opinion. 

And the spirit which led to this defiance has shown itsril^ also, in 
■determined antagonism to the State. The sovereignty of law, the 
euprenuu^ .of constitutional tribunals in matters eccl^astical, has 
been denounced witb a parrot>like repetition as mere Rrastianinn. In 
the repeated attempts, at the risk of varying and contradictory deei> 
mons, to obtain a new Court of Final Appeal in which rierioal influence 
dkall be dominant, or to establish a voluntary Court side by side with 
that which alone the Constitution of England recognises ; in the mani* 
fest eagerness witb which the snapping of every link that brought 
the colonial churches of the Anglican communion under the same 
system as the national Church itself, has been bailed as an augury 
of ftuedom ; in the strange, hot baste which has turned the consecra- 
tion id a bishop into something like a Fenian conspiracy, needing 
the ^l^;ilattceof ecclesiastical detectives ; in the fierceness with which 
mem have fought against the shadowy grievance of the Conscience 
Clause, and so hastened the growth of a system of secular eduoa^n 
agf^m^ ’Which the acceptance of that clause would be the best, if 
noi the only, safeguard ; in all this we may trace a feverish reet- 
leMxesB, a -vain attempt to put Imck the hands of the clock of Time, 
« leaotioiiaiy which is to the Cfliristianity of Enghuid what 
IHtiwmibntanism is to the Christianity of the Continent. H in itt 
more moderate phases its representatives in the press — as the 
Ouardianf jQie Christian Remembrancer, and the JEV^S^riew^^^havo 
ohaxheteriz^ for the most part by moderation, rerm^oo,' and 
more recextt developments and its cheaper orggy 
'shdi^'^aKt absence of those qualities oven more conspioubus .riuin 
of worst moments of the .Sfcon/. » 

it may1Soei^.a legitimate conclusion from these premisses that onO 
.w]iko lioli& should urge the measures of repreasiaiii m whkii 
wofeab sosm toflnd the one pathway of safety. To pKHiaow|a.>Bitttalitts- 
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on the pattern of asurplice or the colour of a ltolev-~4hie maj appear 
to many the poli<^. of a true stateemanahip, tiie test of a true 
testantism. .1 OWU) with, whatever rductanoe> that evtat when it 
qurin^ teom a natural and noble anxiety to protect the peace of the 
Gh\uK^ against those who trouble it, 1 see little prospect of any such 
measures being successful ; that the temper which clamours few them 
seems to me to be too often that of panic, irritation, unwisd(»n. ' It 
profits but little to drive in the external, eruptive symptoms of 
disease, while the. disease itself remains unhealed. You may restrain, 
by pains and penalties, those who find in vestments, lighte, incense, 
gestures, the witnesses to what they hold as the truth of the Beed 
Presence, but if you leave the doctrine itsdf unquestioned, yon do 
but tempt *them to a more explicit assertion of it in words, and a 
more subtle inventiveness in the art of evasive inteq>retatiQn. It 
will be difficult for the most accomplished jurist to draw up an anlri- 
ritualist Act of Parliament through which a ritualist pleader will be 
unable to drive his proverbial “ coach and six.” * And if you make 

* Three methods for settling the difficulty have been proposed. (1.) A idm]^e tepesl 
of the ruhrio under cover of which most of the changes identified with the word 
Bitualism have been introduced^ as going back to such ornaments of the churdi and of 
the ministers thereof as were in the Church of England by the authority of Parliament 
in the second year of King Edward the Sixth/* might seem to cut avi^ay the only ground 
ujK>n which they have been defended. But if this were all, then there would he ahso* 
lutely BO legal direction whatever as to the apparel of the clergy in Divine service. We 
should be thrown hack upon custom or upon the Canons, and, as neither of these have 
the authority of an Act of Parliament, prosecutions to restrain offenders would be more 
instead of less difficult. (2.) If it is thought that, without this repeal, any case in which 
a dispute has been raised between a clergyman and any of his parishioners should be 
referred to the decision of a bishop, there comes a dilemma from which it is not eai^ to 
escape. Either he is to decide, as a judge would do, according to what the law actually 
is, not according to what he would wish it to be ; and in this case, in the extreme 
uncertainty which surrounds the whole question, ho may have to sanction, against his 
will, tome of the practices which are most objected to ; or else he is to be intrusted with 
the dangerous power of setting the law aside to meet his own viewC of fitness and expo- 
diency. In either case there is the risk of great diversity of usage in different dioceses, 
~of initating interference in one with practices which are tolerated, or even encouraged, 
in another ; of the waste of a bidiop*s time and energy in discussing the most trivial 
ceremonials. Ifia pastoral functions would be almost merged in those of an srMft* 
elegantiarum in matters of ecclesiastical millinery. (3.j^ Should the fiulure of these 
metho4s suggest, as the one way of cutting the knot, an Act enacting that the white 
sorplioe, the bla^ stole, the academic hood, diould be all that men should wear, ques* 
tiou without end might still be raised. u a nurjpdkei Must it be of stout 

or fine lawn, down to the knees or down to the ankles, tighter loose, with or wiQumi 
pattern in the texture, with or without borders, worn over a cassock or over coat ai^ 
troiisertP And what cdovds are penuissible in these under>garment^ldadk or 
Oxford mixture, or shepherd's pUd, or bishop's purple P And how; is tha ttc^.to be 
one should^ or both, with or without fringes or ornamental syidhfdsP And 
what are tiie lu^to of variation as to the sisOi and colour, and mode of wearing ^ ^ 

, hobdP Berev too, there might be mom for startling divmrities of tfrii andm||i»e, 
lEw aat af^rte^ the dteasof a paatapp^ or an alien Qhinech..: Bnlesa wo 

appsihes^ orqwn of a. priept'a^Jkasd to. tha sdto of fcb or oot a 

Y0L. vil, Z lift 
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upon the doetrme theit, oy w and above idl the 
attend the disetuiiii^ <3^ cntdh a 4aae^aii: haiilB of 

PB^Vocategf you. areyiidd^i ^ t&e ia» hi^. ftil«r^.,^d, .o^.the 
j ^w/ tiie durtqptLOR ot the €^ti^ of EnglaiLd. Ywk iu^ 

to al^dgo libei^ of apectdation in a tegion trlerei. within 
wi^ fllkOYt pt a fbii]^> as distinot oGram an 

of &e dogitta of Transul^tantiation, it has hiilierto been 
sllowedi Wbete logioid dearness and dear definition are all bat on- 
sttailidfie. When naen once begin to brood over the ^pardfeMsdlKreaeii^ 
at a hodfft ^ey miiy bo jpardoned if they sometimes lose their way iit 
the labyrinth of met^hysical cobwebs ^un out of the sabtletiies of 
schoolmen'. It is hard to visit them with sevmer measures ^lan those 
which we apidy to men whoso divergence from the tone an^ temper, 
&om the letter and the spirit, of the Prayer-Book is unquestionably 
far wider. What we need in such matters, and at such a time, is to 
enlarge instead of narrowing our list of adiaphom. Ascertam, if you 
wiQ, what vestments or ceremonial acts are lawful, but if any hiiherto 
onnsual are declared to be lawful, let us refuse to recognise them as 
badges of a party, and they will soon cease to be valued because they 
are sd.^ If a dozen clergymen of well-known Bvangelical or broad ** 
prbdiviiies were to appear in chasubles and birettas, the gloss of 
those garments in the eyes of ritualists would soon be gone, and 
bdbre long we should see them falling back upon the safe simplicity 
of ,ihe surpUce.. If such an experiment seem too bold or too 
thdicrous, it might surely be within the limits of a wise forbear- 
aifee to treat the glorious apparel of the “ gilt gingerbread ” school 
m among the iolerabiles imptioe** which it is not worth while to fight 
dxmt, Either course seems less hazardous than that of a prolonged 
md cosrtly litigation, not unlikely to fail of its purpose, or on abortive 
^tempt at a legislation de minimis in a reformed House of OommoQS, 
i^d bywayof interlude to a Bill for the suppression of the Irish 
!|huimh Establishment. 

I jlboVe all, too, we have to bear in mind that the inevitable efihot .of 
lit jN^risiive measures of this nature is to encourage the type of tam^ 
r^utiW'ioddfibCrity, to dliscourage the nobler and more heroic^ more 
i^tly frwmi <if exodlence. ** SuHoui, point dezkle,** maybeafitau^to 
rdr a seetd^ dlidehiiati It is hardly fit to be the watchword bfa 
frue stideisouj^. atill less to be the gui<^g principle of any portimt bf 
thbChuxthdfCflfr^i Andifwewantzeal,wemiiBtbec^t^W4|99i|f^ 
it: its ^ gild iV ^th'mbre or less of the inqtulnveneMi, e(ZH|Q^^ari^oi^ 
Waht of disobrnineni, which are its almost inevitaUe acComsadnaantla 

^ “v I — * I ■■■■■ ■■ » ■■■■■ l.tmJrn ^ I II ■* f* ! < I 

nitvpiieft ot !enenttt9 is ths Jenuakim Chsaikisr m ' W*' ' fetbedaUiS 

sh at sea again, «ad afasU tw diWss to fttt bade Wpbs 

S tt ibi^ loiag mia, of pabHa opMaa, aul fa tbit gted abosbiiaiil Mtteg af fbe 
tHija. t w a pw ary loai-uf sUdi i» sowtbWtag 
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Yon &mao^ ii,io o|^,,lko<ireT<^ 

combine^ with a' gxren pdr><wtege. of ..mod«mtl^-..|^^ 

^Hio aieia wIk> bOTo boim pi^niiieitt ^ 
ifa4; ** Oftilu^ niyiv^ «3io«r^ 
btti' cbaniclenitio. Th^ 

wbi^’ ebqpo^ ihitet to the frowns of bishops^ to J^l 
j^trbns/ to thsl^ insults and outrages of urow^ , 
cfrs(^ abbs.. Ibey bare been content to throw 
the' s^path^ of those who w^ like-minded with thSOE^ 
haw staipped themselTes, wherevor th^ could, of tl^Se#m|:;^iston^ 
of pew-rents, and with no endou^ents, or miserably smidl 
. trusted to the fluctuating receipts of offertories. Sdf-wi]I> &o..kai|e 
of notoriety, the pleasure of defying a bishop, or remsting the 
** aggrieved parishioner,’* may, if you wiU, have mingled as secondary 
motives in much that they have done. But there remains, after .aU- 
dedttctions, a residuum of courage, zeal, devotion, which however 
misapplied or wasted, is in itself worthy of honour. It had beeu 
well (most English Churchmen will confess it now) if those in hagh 
places had done something more than they did towards retaining 
Wesley and followers within the Church’s pale, in cqpite of what 
was then called their dangerous “ enthusiasm.” The future historian of 
the nineteenth century may wonder at the lack of power to. discern 
the sig^s of the times which made its rulers eager to l^i^ubite for 
the suppression of a vestment, or the expulsion of its wearers, while 
its judicial courts were throwing . wide the gates of doctrine, and 
giving an almost unrestrained license in criticism and exegesis. 
GhtmalieTs counsel has been worn so threadbare as a quot&tion, that 
it seems almost a platitude to refer to it, nor can I say that the 
case seems doubtful enough to bo judg^ by such a standard. 1 
a more suggestive warning in another incident of the same period. ' 
The Jewish priesthood also had then a vestment question whidb^ 
pressed, they thought, for a decision. The Levites claimed, and the . 
j>riest8 resisted their claim, to wear a linen ephod. The struggle wmi^ 
on for years. It was settied at last in favour of the claimants by 
authority of the second Agrippa. Within a few months mom 
Temple in which priests and Levites ministered was a hei^ 
fdacken^ rains.* 

I cannot^ J^r one, .bring myself to believe that if the.;! 
of Ooizdnons enters at all upon the task of legislatillg^^ 
Ohurah of England^ it will confine itself within the narroir Bpiits of 
Lmd ShbEtesbury’s os 4hy kindred bill. I can hardly-bting injnetf 
td'Wiedi; believi^; aa' Z ‘do> that **i£ men ‘do: not alter theHa 

for thawoiti^’’.thatwa,i)bi^^ 

li>?riwb"^ ti^?ree[g^en^ more, and eancy into tdl Wd% Withoiit 

8 ,». 
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cbangft jOar, revisiou, the Praye^Book the Jlrtade^, wlbii<di bea^ 
iltl^yeKy pa^ almost, traces of the tr^tiomi, controveim^ comprb^ 
of ^e Tudor aiidStoart periods — ^traces, cmemustadd,ofo1mbi^ 
imid, and want of elastieity and variety. Our X<ectiona^, our RubHd^ 
*our Order, fcff Horning and Evening Prayer, our reading of the 
Psalms, our occasional Services — aU call with more or leas urgency 
for a revision which shall give them greater life and elasticity, and 
moke our worship at once less monotonous and more intelligent. And 
if ait yet, in the discords and confusions that belong to the period of 
tran si ti < m in whioh we live, the time for the greater work semns not 
fully come, it will be at least our urisdom to contemplate and provide 
for it as a necessity which must inevitably be met, rathmr than by 
partial and premature action to accelerate a crisis, and, possibly, a 
disruption. Those who believe that there is any real danger of the 
predominance of Romanism, or even of so>called i^oerdotalism, among 
us, until men have passed through a more fiery struggle and seek, 
after it, the narcotic of repose at an}' price, must be strangely blind 
to the signs in the heavens, and deaf to the muttcrings of the coming 
stmrm. li^ to itself, without the stimulus of prosecutions, commo* 
tions, popular outrages, threatened legislation, the Ritualist move- 
ment will either collapse altogether, or leave, as its contribution to 
the Oht^h's life, some new element of strength and beauty. The 
Sacramental and Sacerdotal theories, of which the Ritual is the 
. e3q[Hresrion, will -take theii* place with all other exaggerations of 
half-truths, having borne their witness that “man does not live 
by bread alone,^' and has other needs than those which are satisfied 
by .any .poHtical org^isation or merely intellectual culture. 

IIL There remains the third school. I have said that its accepted 
niicdaiame was given to it in an evil horn*. I will add that less than 
eitlpc of the others has it any claims to the praise or the censure 
which attadies to the party character. On the one hand, it has done 
no great work, established no conspicuous institutions, seldom acted 
/wi^ any concert or organisation, and then in no wide schme of 
bd^jo^^coe. or devotion. On the other hand, it has not descended 
■ to ^ 'i^EdM^liement which so often attends on party action, hw kept 
itshan^^ltm'from the taint of personal calumny, has 
to g<>^ it found on either side. "X believe 

that thiff is, in many ways, the position which those who ^^hdkOlied’ 
as, belonging, to this, school should be content to occupy, tbi^'l^ey 
unU -bb-. unwise , if they attmupt to change it tor greater Mti^ty 
and' more, efi^tive combinAtion. It is everX' fbat'thera 

jBhoeld.be many men who see the falwhood ef,.ex.tf«mw keep 
: . Ulii^. lvmde60Q|, whjm others are excited into passior^ 

, It |a Wj^ -that th^ should be contenii^ work iHth the; 
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machmery whicli l^y find in C&nrch and Stete, in aocieties and 
pairialieBy mpdifymg, a]qpan^ng, improving, ^ tliey liavn opporhi* 
ni^. ^ acting, they may render good servioei lia have ren- 
de^, in checking the violence of party actioh, aM ynamitaining, 
even, it may he, widening the Ghnrch c£ England’s ; But if 
they were to appear with a ** cry to go to the cotintiy with,” to 
aaaaihe the character and adopt the tactics of k party, work 
would be, I believe, simply mischievous. They have no bmid of 
union but the claim for freedom of inquiry, and that fSraedhm may 
issue in widely different results. Whatever combinations for defence 
may have been forced upon them when freedom was threatened in 
their own persons, are in their nature simply temporary: In the 
few instances in which their action has been aggressive, the result 
has been disastrous. They have done rash and reckless things for 
the sake of showing that they arc free, and so caused the' panic of 
which they narrowly escaped being victims. They held BibUolatry 
to be the /om et origo of all evils in English Christianity, and so they 
appeared in the character of iconoclastic reformers, exaggerating 
or inventing difficulties and inconsistencies in the Book which 
Christendom has accepted as the g^ft of God. Their contributions 
to the study of the Bible have left on many minds, unintentional as the 
result might be, the impression that it was not worth studying at 
all, except as containing the literature of an ancient and interestmg 
people. But apart from any such immediate consequences of single 
acts, what I lay stress on is that the principles which they hold in 
common are too negative in character to enable them to do any 
effective work as a party in our national or ecclesiastical life, how- 
ever gr^t the service that may be done by individuals. 'Were 
the changes and chances of that life to give them a momentary 
predominance, the history of the Girondists would probably 
repeat itself. They too would be swept away by a torrent of reli- 
gious Jacobinism against which they would struggle vainly. The 
** Broad” party of the Church would prove to be the pcnecars of 
Positivism. 

Confining ourselves to what has been done by those who are thus 
described, as individual writers^ we cannot doubt, I believe, that t^ey 
have ^ndered great service to the intellectual and leligioim lifo of 
> ]^nghind. tThey have filled up the gap which the Other par^to'had 
ximiher the vrill nor the power to fill. The best commmiltiei^' the 
' b^ dmtioiianes the Bible, the best histories of the Cffitirch, the 
^.'-fiitllest^fmd' most vivid word-pictures of sacred pIaoiBli, 'are all dim, 
harctly exertion, to those who, as being ncdtiier High nor 
, i^vr, Ititu^ist or Byong^c^ be dase^^^th 

rPnAn iha days of Br. Arai^d upwards they h4Ve 1^^ profjpdfimit in 
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pro^pr^ breakmg throujg^ tho txkeunfi^ 
paompy^^ aaiii routine, aad, aoeking to comp^ every tame-l^oured 
every misused midowxnen^ to oontribute ite mtmnwm. o£ 
tovuds tine great work 'of making the oivilisation of E ng land 
purer and more humane, and therefore more Christian. They have, for 
the most part, ^en prominent in the endeavour to redress social wrongs, 
to bridge over the widening chasm which threatmia to divide class 
friun fdass. They have shown more than most others their belief 
that OUrlstian men may find in political life a nobler sphere of action 
ev^ than that of being distributors of alms, or acting on committees 
of religious societies. They have kept, and, we may hope, will yet 
keep, the Church of England from stagnating in self-satisfied, igno- 
rance and alu^jpshness, or lapsing into an obsolete Medimvalism, or 
stifleping into a narrow Puritanism. 

But with these manifold excellences, there are also defects which 
may not be passed over. As yet bardlyone of those of whom I have 
spokmr has thown imy power of so speaking as to awake a responsive 
echo in the hearts of the millions of ignorant and poor with whom 
English Christianity has to deal. Men of culture themselves, they 
require culture in their hearers. There are no books, sermons, pam- 
phlets, tracts, belonging to this school, which find, like those of the 
Evangelical school, their twenty or thirty thousand readers. As yet 
. they have made butjscanty contributions to the hymnody or devotional 
litcroture tit the Church of England.* Earnest, eloquent, noble as 
ipapy of their words have been, kindling a responsive glow in the 
^ hearts of those like-minded with themselves, they have failed to 
roach the hearts of the millions round us even more than those of the 
Evangelical or Mediaeval parties have failed. Men have felt the 
ne^ cf someihing more than even the noblest aspects of Christian 
et2iici^--HM»nething more than the most vivid pictures of the pattern 
ii& of Christ, QDhe characteristic defect of the teaching of the school 
has been, 1ha1| in its bearing on the conscience it appeals tp the sense 
of ppperfBotiop and infirmity, rather than to that deeper misery which 
to the thought of siu. It trains the soul which ^s yet is in 
avcPIi^ to run the race amd to fight the battle of life, but it: 

fails to b^i^^.the help of those whose limbs are. wemy, or who lie 

conflict. It may srir mmi on to high 
endeaven^ a^. teach. the^ a scorn of baseness; but the.’scpla nf, 

they have A witness ,wi^^; . 
accusation, and bnr|kHi . 

' 'deliver^,', which that' teawing'' doge 

' to tovpli^lfith cpf, of its fingers. To men who have, ' 

‘ is aot* assus of Ch» SiiiuMof flU 1^'smd Oubiee* > 
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gdng^ tixrougli tie cbnfliet lietweea light' and , diirfciifles, life ttod 
death} ethical tcAbhing} howev^er lofty, nanatifa of Samja, 
howeirer graphic, is but as **pana^ti for an ihiram.yiohiid^ , They 
crave for the message, ** Hiy sins be forgiven thee,** which reachm 
them in different foims and through different agenpiee, fltOm the 
Evangelical and Sacerdotal schools. The old words, sacrifkse, 
ment, justification, are necessary to meet their wants, to 
their life. 

It is, I believe, for this reason a matter for rejoicing that me chief 
positions bf influence which the representatives of this school have 
hitherto attained, have been chiefly educational. This has indeed been 
the natural result of their generally higher culture, and wider know- 
ledge, and greater sympathy with the spirit of the age. But it has 
idso put the right men in the right place, and g^ven them the wiwk 
for which they were, and the others were not, fitted. A school on 
the principles of the Record would tend, in the first instance, so fisr 
as it was successful, to the intellectual narrowness of Puritanism. 
Whole regions of literature would be looked on as tabooed; science 
taught with a perpetual distrust and fear of going too far ; boy-nature 
would be forced by hot-house culture into a precocious spiritual 
experience, sometimes hysterical, sometimes simulated ; Unes of 
demarcation would be drawn between the converted and the uncon- 
verted. The minds of some among them might be wrecked for life 
by brooding over the dark mysteries of God’s election. A rigid 
Sabbatarianism would crush the elasticity of boy-life, or develop 
those who were not crushed into censorious Pharisees. A scdiool on 
the principles of the Church Times, on the other hand, would, as &r 
as it succeeded, naturalise among us the features of the Seminarist 
type of character. What we note now chiefly in boys who havo had 
no good school-training, and come under the g^dance of ritufdist 
dergy, would then be seen on a larger scale. The practice of oon- 
fesrion, not as the medicine for special diseases of the soul, but as 
part of its diet and habitual training, would sow the seeds of the very 
evils ag^ainst which it was meant to g^rd, and fill the mind with ever- 
recurring spectral horrors, which a healthier system would seek to 
counteract by influences that are to the sick soul as fresh air s^d 
bright aky are to the diseased body. The souls of those so tra|h<^ 
wOuld leam to think that the one sufficient and indispensa^e pon- 
dithm ' of ffirg^veness for thmnselves and others was thO'^^p^'^^t’s 
** abeolvo fr.** The ritual element of religion would repriN^'Idit'vdadue 
priki^ehce in their timughts. The last new pattorn cX. wsnbles', 
t^ pbrredt oolotfr for a stde on the Festival of St. AgpiliS^ dll'prbper 
ar^le.of inflection at the BoxolOgy, the last eopoai^fbf the 
ranee aid Erastianism bf bishops in the weeUy'^'orgaiis** Pf the 
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woniM W convvihlft^stt m 

:flip^ h^febiu>61-ioam. ' l^kjMl k ic^tihiWjcaM irdiild, MKHAtr or ^ . 

li¥ « Mootiw. io Bome, to' FontiTiasn» to |«rai}t;loaI ’W 

i^pecviatiTo Atheiam, would be tbe natural outcome of i^jrattoks 
wbi<di were in different ways inconsistent with a cultivated mind and 
with healthy manliness. 

For boy>Hfe on the other hand, for that of those who are passing 
out 0 ^. boyhood into the work of life, the teaching of the third 
school is likely to be at once, strengthening and attractive. Its high 
ethical ton^ its appeal to \fide, far-reaching laws of duty as dis- 
tinguished from the stress laid by others on this or that positive com- 
mandment, the extension of its sympathies beyond the limits which 
others have marked out, its fearlessness as to the result of critical or 
scientific inqmries ; all these will give, as they have given it, an 
influence over the educated youth of England which brings with it 
ho light responsibility. They have before them the golden oppor- 
tunity of a noble work. They are exposed to many special dangers 
which may lead to their letting it slip. 

1(1.) As the first and chicfest of these perils I note once more the 
tendency to give an undue prominence to the merely negative asp^ts 
of their teaching. They find the minds of men bowed, as they believe, 
with a false reverence before the dogma of the infallibility of a Book, 
or that of the authority — ^practically treated as infallible — of the 
Church. <Tb^ look upon that reverence as idolatrous, and they rush, 
as I have said, into the opposite extreme of a rabid iconoclasm. They 
write esmyt^ reviews, treatises, commentaries, which seem to have but 
the one aim of showing that the Bible is full of erroneous statement, 
and^the date and authorship of its books uncertain. They seem some- 
times only able to assert their new- won freedom as Caliban asserted 
' his. 1 do not say that this has hitherto been the chaiacterisric of 
the'kepresmttative men of the school, but it tends to be more and 
more that of the rank and file, of the more hot-headed and reckless 
. among the leaders. Those who wish it well, and see in its 
<itfcl|rtM|Uoe'e ground of thankfulness and hope, must wish also that it 
shdhld Ymnember that men cannot live upon negations — that it is 
ihe'wuilf idf Cferistian teachers to build up rather than to destroy. 
Let iihenoi;'if':tbcy choose, assume the fallibility of the Bible and of 
the phuxth if they retain sufficient reverence for the'fimner to 
b^t^vW tiiat it contains the truth which is the foundation of' the 
lattnr; itlahbiild be their taric to bring out and to proolaiih't^t't^th, 
to with an offensive ostentaiiott,'the ' mconsist^- 

cieir of fitet or modes of thonght, with which ' it 'aeema tO' 

.^.ihem • 

degreje than is the case w^'dthma, the m 
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■paidi^ 4)t i«|0og4^d^g in tJuMie iirlio ^^Km.tiwin. 

Their ncery:. latUadinamaism make them narxoir;; seal 

for, intolerant. They may be tempted to,4in^ ii4cq|f^Qr> 

tunitiea of party combinations, to mnplby the machinery of. 
tions or legislation to harass or expel the antegonists who 
time semi to them most formidable. They may fidl to see that 
are wanting^ what gives the others a command over men's afibe- 
tions which they themselves as yet have but seldom gained. If they 
could bring themselves to sympathize, not only with eflhrte after 
moral greatness and the assertion of intellectual freedom, but mth 
sin-stricken and contrite hearts, they might then ‘‘preach Christ and 
Him crucified ” with a power all the more mighty and victoxioim,, 
because of the freedom with which it would be associated. If they would 
remember that affections, imagination, even the perception of beauty 
of form, colour, sound, all enter into worship as well as the intdUect 
in its cold and clear serenity, they would welcome and adopt, (so fhr 
as the Chxirch's law and that of the nation permitted) instead of 
opposing, whatever has g^ven life and beauty to the ritual which they 
condemn. They would accept even chants and processions, symbolic 
acts and symbolic colours, architecture in its noblest forms, painting 
and sculpttire, flowers and banners, as accessories of devotion. 

(3.) In the national crisis through which we are passing, there are 
two great questions in which they, more than members of the other 
schools, have it in their power to exercise an influence for good. 
Igpiorance and pauperism, the startling forms of which reveal them- 
in colossal and ever-increasing proportions whenever we look below 
the surface of social life, these are what we have to deal with, and 
they need to be dealt with, as the author of “ Ecce Homo " has 
reminded us, on no narrow or sectarian principles, but a^> on no. 
principles that are at variance with the mind of Christ. To grapple 
with these evils as men who neither on the one. side foi^t the Jaws 


of all human society, nor on the other of that special society which 
He came- to found, who can bring forth out of their treasures “ things 
new and old,” tied neither to the .traditional palliatives of the two 
. great evils, nor to the nostrums of empirics, this is the work on whi^ 
they seem.epecialiy called upon to enter. If the advancing demoejn^i 
which seems^ in some form or other, inevitable, is not to pai^^^to. 
utter, and reckless auarchy, it must be Christianized, and 
sympfi^tlty wiih' it and with its struggles may enable the|h' tyf reac^, 
through thill ageneyr those who have proved impenetr^^ .|d moro 
.dimotajqieala. - 

I^hstly^.if those who are thus ticketed and latjoll^^wish to.uyeld 
'^fi^te'n^ '.pth^ pe^efi in past ages or ptoien^ let. them, shun. 
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iC ik^JwDnld the taint of pesti^enee, the nnol^ elonieiit of phrty 
m yytiMfctn ti. The worst ^^siies of the. Broad €9inroh eeilu^ oimld 
viah for it a more evil destiny tiktan that it should attach itself 
to the agency of Caucuses and Committees^ to an unscnq^ous pro*' 
pogandinn, to cheap organs** in the newspaper press. In every 
such actum, it must be repeated, the worse and not the better 
eleanents are prmninent, and the worse elements of this school would 
probably be far more evil than those which we have already witnessed 
in the others ; just because it would be more difficult to distinguish 
between the destructiveness of a cynical unbelief and that of an over- 
sealouB display of freedom. Whatever excellence attaches to journals 
which are associated with this school now, belongs to them because 
they x^resent the minds of independent thinkers, not the action of 
apcffty. 

What future lies before the Church of England, or before the 
English people, we can but dimly guess. Changes of political organic 
sation, of social order, of ecclesiastical arrangement, of religious 
conviction, may be impending, of the magnitude of which we can 
form no conception. But whatever comes, each of the parties within 
the Church, with all its errors, and half-truths, and passionate pre- 
possessions, has, 1 believe, a work to do, and should be helped, not 
hindered, in doing it. The time for antagonism or recrimination is 
surely past. We waste our strength in fighting old battles over 
again, as a kingdom divided against itself. There are evils round us 
greater than Bomanism, greater than Eitualism, greater than Bation- 
alina, and against these ** the word of the Lord ” calls us to fight, 
even wh^ it com^ from the lips of the apostles of unbelief. The 
trumpet which summons us to tJiat battle gives no uncertain sound.** 

E. H. Plumftrb. 



CHILLINGWOETH’S BELIGION OF PEOTESTAOTS.* 


Eeligion of Protestants ” is Chillingworth’s great work, by 
A. wbich alone be. can be said to be remembered. It sums up all 
bis thought, and has taken its place in English literature as a monu-^ 
ment of Ohristian genius. His other writings are comparatively 
unimportant, as they are comparatively unknown. A few sermons-^ 
nine in all ; a series of tracts under the name of ** Additional Dis- 
courses ” — ^most of them mere sketches or studies for his great work ; 
and a brief fragment, more significant than the rest, entitled, ** The 
Apostolical Institution of Episcopacy Demonstrated ” — comprise the 
whole. The sermons are marked by the vigoiir both of thought and 
language which is always characteristic of him, but are not in any 
special manner interesting or valuable. They contain nothing which 
would have preserved his name from oblivion; they contain even 
little to remind us of the bold thought of The EdUgion of Pro- 
testants.*^ In a stUl less degree than the few sermons of Hooker 
attract notice beside ** The Laws of Ecclesiastical Polity,** do Chil- , 
lingworth*s sermons serve to draw attention away from the work 
with which his name has become identified. 

The tract on Episcopacy possesses a distinct value, as showing the 
liberal direction of the author’s mind on a subject in which hiis 
frelihgs, education, and the eventful turn of his life, strongly 
intyrolt^ 'h^. He had not only been trained an i^tscopalian in 
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s^odl lAud, but idl bis natunl love of oxd«r ardent 
^jEEet^on to the Bp^al caow had enlisted hu symjpathiM on h(d^ of 
: thia existing government of the C^nroh. But no degrw of penmnal 
prepossession is able to obscuro in him the light of raiiohai thought 
on this any more than on the general subject of religion. !E!^[nSoopacy 
is to him in its essentials ** no more but this ** — ** an appointinmit of 
one man of eminent sanctity {md sufficiency to have the core of all 
the churches mthin a certain precinct or dioccm, and fhmishing 
him uith authorily (not absolute or arbitrary, but regulated and 
bounded by laws, and moderated by joining to him a convenient 
number of assistants), to the extent that all the Churches und^ him 
may be provided of good and able pastors, and that both of pastors 
and people conformity to laws and performance of their duties may 
be required.” Such a form of government he maintains “ is nof re- 
pugnant to the government settled in and for the Church by the 
Epistles,” nor is it incompatible with the reformation of any evil, 
miher in Church or State, or the introduction of any good ” wUch it 
jDoay be desirable to introduce. The brief argument of the tract is 
confined to the ** demonstration ” of the first of these propositions, 
and is throughout of the most moderate and reasonable character. 
He quotes the evidence of ** two great defenders of Presbytery,” 
Molinseiis (Dumoulin) and Beza, in favour of Episcopacy being the 
recognised order of Church government ''presently after the 
Apostles* times,” and draws the usual inference from this admitted 
antiquity on behalf of its being the institution of the Apostles them* 
selves. With the validity of such an inference* we need not now con- 
cern ourselves. It appeared to ChUlingworth’s mind, in every 
- refqiect, a fair and dispassionate one, in the light of which the anti- 
Epispopal dogmatism of the Puritan Presbyterian party seemed utterly 
unreasonable. To vindicate the institution of Episcopacy from their 


abuse, and show its claims to a rational historic standing, is tile Sole 
aim of his argument, in which aim he is completely successfuL Any 
..further ela-iwi for it as a positive jus divinum is inconsisient alike 
his object in the tract and with the- whole tone of his thought 

. . l.V . 

. imnmns for us to consider his chief work,"’ Tne Beli* 

'^.^rll^ciftestaate a Safe Way to Salvation.** T^iis woiik pre- 
examination in two points of view M its 

and literary charaotar and^,aaohn^^'m'!’ita sub- 
and meaning, or, in othm wom^ 'in 
■ wbieb it sets forth. It m^h^ bb 

.^^tiraveiviBl. deta^, scmie of the 

miti^.pu|p6w^ the work, and well ctetervhij^' bf oiit^ns- 

tratitw, ipelhod.aj^^d.ihibb*. ■ Bat ?? 
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dcetches is not to revive contrdTOrsy or to adjiiet riValri^ lonlf since 
for^iitra,^ but <ni^ engnificant ideas 

fluenoed iKe course of regions thought and permanehtli^c^ched 
it, it is , unnecessary as it would be useless for us to gd' 
particular points in iihe polemic between our author and his Jnwt 
opponent, further than it may be important to do so tits, 
general purpose. 

I. The Beligion of Protestants ** claims first to be considered by us 
as one of the most notable productions of English literature. 'V^at 
are its claims to occupy such a position? What are the distin- 
guishing characteristics of its thought and style? In judging it 
&om our modem standard in such matters, we are struck at first by 
a certain imperfection and clumsiness of form arising out of its con- 
troversial purpose. The reader is naturally anxious to get into the 
heart of the subject and see what a writer of such name has to my 
about it — what are the strong points of his argument — and how he 
lays them down and expounds them in relation to one another. In a 
modem book on the subject, of any remarkable ability, the reader would 
probably find himself thus carried to the centre of iuterest at once, and 
made to recognise the great lines of thought characteristao of the op- 
posing sides, and the claims that the one rather than the other has to 
his following. The modem mind, whatever it may have lost, has cer- 
tainly gained in organizing power — ^in the capacity of surveying a 
subject in its whole outline, and disposing of it in proportion to the 
relative importance of its details. In controversial literature par* 
ticult^y this has been a great gain. It has tended to fix attention 
upon the real difierences of thought out of which all minor differences 
spring, and to deliver the reader from mazes of detailed argumenta- 
tion, which, however ably conducted, have often litt^ or no bearing 
upon the Tuaiu points at issue. 

' In COxillingwortVs time controversy, and especially theological 
controversy, was still a confiict of details. It is one of his excellences 
that he is superior in this respect to many of his contemporaries. 
Yet, with all his advance, “ The Beligion of Protestants ” suffers 
greatly from being in form a detached reply to a forgotten book. 
The reader has to wade through, in successive chapters, the argu- . 
mmits of the author of ** Charity Maintained,** f and in many oases;' 
idso.ihe'statements of Dr. Potter, to which the jresuit*s work a 
rejdy. ' , The real pith of th^ subject is only reach^ sometimm after 
. ^ th^ repea^ proemses of statment and reply, when th^ al^dr 
. ;'i!i b’f ^bei^ to follow the unembarrassed course of his ownj^bihght. . 

Wor&opens with a prefitOe addressed to the author of Charity 

♦ JUirint, vdt vi' p, M; 
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lilKinttabed/* mamly in 9 »«w«fr to a pamj^let entitle iigr Him, A 
iMreotion to N. This |noface, «• wo fomerly Tomnrlcc^/ is Ml 
^ ^interest for tho light which it throws on the formation of flhffling . 
worth’s (^pinions, and is marked hy great digniiy and elevatidn of 
' tone. Then follows the prefoce of the author of ** Charity Main- 
tafo^d/* and OhiUingworth’s reply to this, anticipatory of many 
points i^>on which he afterwards dwells more folly. Then in sncces- 
rioh, tlHoagh seven chapters, the argument of his Jesuit opponent is 
given first, and his answer in detail follows. Every point is carefoUy 
met, and amidst so many minute particulars of argument there is 
necessarily a good deal of recurrence of thought. The reader gets 
impatient of interruptions and of the miiltitude of steps by which he 
advances to the dlose of the controversy. 

It is obvious that only rare attributes of thought and style could 
have risen above these disadvantages of form, and given unity and 
life to such an accumulated mass of controversy. But we have 
scarcely epened the book when we see evidence of these. We find 
ourselves in contact with an intellect of sing^ar strength and 
brightness, with a clearly penetrative and powerful thoughtfulness, 
which grasps the whole subject, and moves unconfosed amidst 
its details. Strength and earnestness, — genuine grasp of mind, and 
large intelligence, — ^are Chillingworth’s highest characteristics. Some 
minds have shown more extent of scope, and certainly for more 
richness and glow of specidative comprehension in conducting a great 
argument. In these respects Hooker is incomparably superio:^ and 
Jeremjr Taylor, in his “ Liberty of Prophesying,” moves with a 
fireer and more sustained air. But neither Hooker nor Taylor 
equal our author in mere mass and energy of mind, and the mascu- 
li^ robustness apd downright honesty generally associated with sudi 
simple strength. The very height at which more imaginative writers 
sometimes soar gives a ceriain indistinctness to their thought; it 
. gains m cedouring and impressiveness at the expense of plain outline 
meaning; but the meaning of Chillingworth is always plain, 
always strong. He evades no difficulties, and never flinches for 
f^r' ^ ehn^ ; he grappfos hardily with every statement pf his 

oippoic il Bttii^} N meets it with the pure force of reason ; and brixm|8 it to 
the giltmiilid without any hesitation. He is ready for battle af 
pcint^’and hcaa never any doubt of the kemmess of his weap^ nbir 
the force of his blcvnt * ' ' ^ , 

fovihe;st3Wdgth and stiaightforwardn^ ^ 

' rsntoktihiei clulractsriatic ia his fitimess. Ko'ifiilror ocat^ei^ 
sialitt w«' belurre. over entered the liata. He. nevw McM;an nhdne 
advantage dr oppandot. . fie ia tepder . to while. , 

fo hh .arg^ Be Imd . t d in sa lf in the 
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toils anumgst which the iJeaiiit. was struggling^ and tfhila ha pursues 
and unwinds the .entanglements one by one, he aa^ar do(» so in a 
contemptuous spirit. His magnanimity is heautifbl, ccmsidathig . the 
charaotm of the attacks to which he was subjected 1^ Bo9BiumM<^ 
and Puritans alike. He grows warm and indignant at 
and he uses firm language, especially when he resente ** the impu* 
tation of Atheism and irreligion ; ** * but he never smites as th^ 
sought to smite him. We know of no personality that ever escaped 
his pen. A half-tmider, half-compassionate, G(^ forbid 1 should 
think the like of you,” or ‘*For God’s sake free yourself firom 
the blind zeal for a little space,” f is the utmost to which he yields. 
Of all theologians of the seventeenth century, of any centui^ 
perhaps, Ohilliugworth is one of the most thoroughly fiur, candid, 
and open-minded. Temporarily a convert to Romanism, and actually 
for a while the inmate of a Jesuit seminary, the transparency of his 
manly and earnest spirit is never for a moment dimmed. The same 
love of the truth, and the same keenness in its search, animated him 
from first to last. The idea of upholding a system merely because he 
had embraced it, or an institution because be happened to belong to 
it, would have been unintelligible to him. Hi« mind could rest in 
nothing short of clear and definitely reasoned convictions. He must 
see the truth for himself, and be able to give some reason for it — why 
he held to it and why he rejected the contrary. It was this that made 
his enemies accuse him of inconstancy in religion, and allege that, 
according to his principles, a man could be comiant in w reliffion.”^ 
As* he could not understand a mere blind adherence to any system 
merely because he hod once accepted it, so they could not understand 
his continual inquisitiveness and determination to see the truth more 
clearly. ** Why constantly be askipg what is the sense of Scripture f 
What religion is best ? What church purest ? Come, do not wrangle), . 
but be4eve.” This, which is virtually what his Puritan opponent said 
to him, represents the alternative state of mind. According to a com- 
monplace of almost all religious parties, a man is supposed to be 
unsettled in religion if he is constantly a^ing questions, if his mind, 
is restlessly moving towards what seems to him a higher light ; while 
the religious inquirer, on the other hand, has no idea of religion which 
does not involve constwt inquest and movement. It is tP him of th!% 
very nature of religious thought to be always moving, — ^to be alwa^te 
rising, and so ohwging its relatibh to human systems. Gerttttei](jp< 
Ohill^g^orth^s mind was of this order. Truth was to him 
its. .^plicity made it aQ the more difficult to seise .whiln^ 

> « yoL i.p.8,(blbi!d)Sd. (AU Mfeteases ue to tliik ]kaitU& 
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inwards it^ and tiyu^ 

. . itl^la ilus earnest high-nuodBcbiBB^Ii^^ <f!liaKltbj’^ra^^ 

vlueh gives snoh elevatioiif parity^ digldty' .ib\€%il^^ 
Mlioii^t. He is superior fo adt oommuaplaoe of. liis drazeh or s6jlioo] 
— all mere pw^fessi ona l isro ;' Aad uotlung perhi^inore ' m 
grestt irriter in stay deportmeat tiisn tbis superiority. A vritri 
wbo is unable to rise above tbe level of his profession may be acute, 
leamedj, and able ; be may be a great autbority on bis own suljeot^ 
but be will nevw take a place in the world of tbougbt and literature. 
In order to do this, be must show himself at least capable of rising 
above traditional or official limits, and of perceiving tbe truth in ita 
own light, and vindicating it on the highest grounds of reason. In 
all speoiri departments of intellectual work, and particularly in 
theol(^, the highest minds have been of this order. They have 
been minds tborougbly competent in their own department, hut 
also of a healthy openness of thought in other directions. They 
have always recognised something higher than professional canons 
of opinion, and cariie<l th^ breath of nature, so to speak, and of 
universal reason, into their work. It is this which makes the 
disrinctum between such a writer as Hooker and Andrews, for 
example ; the latter — a man apparently of far more special ability than 
Hookw (he is said to have been master of fifteen languages), but in- 
finitely inferior in breadth and capacity of thought — ^forgotten, except 
by a few tbeological students who turn occasionally to his sermons ; 
while Hooker continues, and will ever continue, one of the great 
clasaios of English literature. It is this which disting^shes our aut&or 


* He thus deacribee his own changes, in religion, yery much in the spirit we have 
described them: — ^“1 Imow of a man that ofn moderate Protestant turned a Papist, and 
the day that he did so (as all things that are done are perfected some day or other) was 
conricted m oonscicnce that his yesterday's opinion was an error ; and yet, mefhin^ he 
was no Sj^ysmaric for doing so, and derircs to be informed by you whether or no he was 
mistahen. The same man ai^rwards, upon better consideration, became a doubting 
Palest, and a doubting Papist a confirmed Protestant. Sven yet tbis man thinks 
lymseUno more to blame for all these changes than a travetUari 'who, uaing all diligence 
tb 19a4 to Bome remote city, where he had never been (as this party I 

speak of lw never been in heaven), did yet mistake it, and after find his eorrer and 
amend & ' ' Nay, he stends upon his justification so'fiur as to maintain that his alterations 
w«i«>thi^ moat iwiM&etory actions to himself that ever he did, and the greatast victory 
tii^ avtt heohtf2!^ toror himself and his affections to those things wh^ in this .wpvld 
axe most ptorioiisl'as whereas for God’s sake, and (as he was xsaUy pemqadedQkOut of 
love to toe truih, he went npon a certain expectation of these tiuwuvenienoc% wMto to 
. ung e BMsi cosBetoreeaiwvfall the most terrible; 8othataltlioa|^'tlMiUlMs!linH!3tWtok> 
asiilttosqqRiof.tolsmialtlKli^^ ytocortainly tiieto wsaaowids(4i^ 
mtogethto without apology, e eei n g hii 

e^. ps^aciples eomnM^y xeerivM by'Piotestsnfs aa'w^ to,!Ptolits,.-fe^ 

wifiki Ij^'^hfe edumitfem had got p o m ee et pn.of his undestoattdjjr^.'f^'t^vA’iohspC v. 
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and. dur Ms^. lEaoIeil^icIt^ 

Anglioan; m! IHiritim; 'HaataTPond cw Sandemm, on- otfco aide; 
and4>ire% to.tfdce tiie ray higHeat eacample, <m ^ otibMr. ‘ la con* 
toaat to/jRioli. writara, Ghfllingwortli is a man of ratimial and Act 
merely of special theological culture.' He shows himsdtf capable not 
merely of handling particular doctrinal points after the best maqpm* 
of his school, and of bringing logical skill and emditicni to bear upon 
their support and illustration, but moreover of dealing with questions 
in their most generalised intellectual shape, and of bringing them 
to the test of the higher reason of all men. And so it is that **The 
Religion of Protestants,^* like The Laws of Ecclesiastical Poli^,*' 
has an unfading interest to the common educated intellect, afid not 
merely to the theological student. It remains, although in a less 
degree than the great work of Hooker, a living force in general lite- 
rature — ^a permanent monument of thought marking the advance of 
the human mind in the loftiest of all directions. 

It is especially this higher thoughtfulness, this touch of light from 
the altitudes of a divine philosophy, which gives any life to theo- 
logical polemics. However able, ingenious, ' or successful for the 
time an argumentative work may be, if it have nothing of this — ^if it 
never soar beyond the confines of its special subject, nor st^rt any 
principles of general application— ^it will be found to lose hold of the 
. succeeding generations, and g^radually to pass from the ranks of 
literature. It may bo .sought after and highly prized by certain 
minds, but the progressive intelligence finds no meaning in it. It may 
‘ have served a cause, silenced an enemy, and even gained a distin- 
g^shed victory ; but it has done nothing to advance the course of . 
thought ; it has opened no tracks which have been further cleared 
and expanded ; and so it passes out of sight, and deserves to do so, 
great as may have been its temporary reputation. It is a distinct 
gain to literature that an oblivion — ^frequently rapid, always sure — 
should thus overtake the great mass of controversial writings, which 
contain so little that is fitted to elevate or enrich human thought. 
To be forgotten is their happiest fate. But let a fair, generous, and 
noble reason — ^like Hooker’s or Ohillingworth’s — ^irradiate a con- 
troversy, and it acquires permanent' life and interest. It becomes a 
mirror of higher truth, and 'men return to it in after-generations W 
study the principles which it helped to elucidate, and to refrerii 
themselves in its light. 

The style o^hillingworth is the natural expr^ion of his thov^ht— • 
simple, strong, and earnest, occasionaUy rugged and vehement. Par- 
ticularly like his thought, it is without any artifice. He is dbneemed 
with what he has to say, not with hra mode of saying it ; and havipg 
thro^ aside almost all the scholastic pedantries which in his time still 
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<40110 to theological st}^ he gives fair play to his native sense and 
itdgour. His vehemenoe is apt to hurry him ipto disorder, but also often 
breaks into passages of lofty and powerftil eloquence. If we oompare 
his style wi^ that of Hooker <Kr Bacon, it is inferior in rifdiness, com- 
pass, and pow^, but superior in flexibility, rapidity, and point,. It turns 
and doubles upon his adversary with on impetuosity and energy that 
carry the reader along, and serve to relieve the tedious levels of the 
argument. If he must be ranked, upon the whole, greatly bdow such 
writers as we have mentioned, he is yet in this, as in oth^ respects, 
much above most of his contempoimy divines. The pages of Laud, 
or of his biographer Heylin, or even of Hammond, are barren and un- 
readable beside those of ‘‘ The Religion of Protestants and even the 
richer beauties of Taylor, embedded amidst many pedantries and affec- 
tations, pall in comparison with his robust simplicity and energy. 
With writers of the ordinary Westminster school, like his opponent 
Cheynell, it would be absurd to compare him : they ore utterly 
without grSce, life, or power ; even the best Puritan writers, like 
Howe and Baxter, scarcely reach, in their best passages, his manly 
emd inspiriting eloquence. 

H. Let us now turn to the argumeift of his work, and cspeci^ly to 
the principles upon w’hich it rests. The main question which it raises 
is the always vital one as to the grounds of religious certitude. How 
are we to know the Truth in religion ? On w'hat basis must faith ' 
rest ? Who or what is the arbiter of religious opinion ? This is 
the g^eat issue between him and his Romanist opponent. It is 
unnecessary for us, as w'o have already said, to take up the successive ' 
j, details of assault and retort between them; but it is important, for 
the sake of clearness, to understand the manner in which they 
approach each other — the line of their controversial march towards 
the great principles in which the chief interest of the discussion lies. 

After a detailed answer to the preface of the author of “ Charity 
Maintained,” the argument opens with the question of Charity as 
between the two sides. Is it uncharitable for Papists to maintain that 
Protestants cannot be saved P This had been the special question 
between Knott the Jesuit and Dr. Potter* — the one maintaining 
that **^Prote8tancy \mreponted destroys salvation ; ” the other, that 
of charity is justly charged on all Romanists ” who affirm 
this proposition. Chillingworth takes up the controvert from this 
point. The first pamphlet of Knott was published in 1630 ; Potter’s 
mswer in 1633 ; and then in the following year the Jfsuit returned 
to the charge in Mercy, or Faith, or Charity Maintaaiied by Catho- 

* 

* Vt, Fbtiar, of Qneon’s CoU^, with wbom the eontaroveniy begaau See Omtm’ 

VI. ]j^. 38. ^ , , , ■ , , 
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lies i ’* and it is to the snocessive ohapten of this book, printed in 
Aront of his own, that Chillingworth replies. 

In his opening chapter the Jesuit holds to his point, bat not with* 
out the qualifications repeated to our oWh day by all excluMve S^r- 
dotalists, Anglican or Roman : ** Our meaning is not that we give 
Protestants over to reprobation. We hope, wo pray for their con- 
version Neither is our censure directed to particular per- 

sons. The tribunal of particular judgments is God’s alone.” Want 
of opportunity of knowing Catholic truth, want of capacity to under- 
stand it, “ light declaring to men their errors or contrition, retract- 
ing*them in the moment of death,” are allowed as excu^s. ** In such 
particular cases,” says Knott, “we wish more apparent signs of 
salvatiott, but do not give any dogmatical sentence of perdition.” 

In his answer,- Chillingworth makes good use of the concessions of 
his opponent as to the salvability of Protestants. The question is 
no longer, ho soys, “ simply whether Protcstancy imrepented 
destroys salvation, as it was at first proposed, but whether Pro- 
tcstancy in itself, apart from ignorance and contrition, destroys 
salvation.” Knott has admitted, in short, that a Protestant may be 
saved, if he be either an ignorant Protestant — not having had the 
moans or capacity of knowing any better^ — or if he join with his Pro- 
testantism the “ antidote of a general repentance.” Though Protest-, 
ants may not bo saved at so easy a rate as Papists, yet (even Papists 
being the judges) they may obtain salvation. “ Heaven is not inac- 
cessible.” “ Their errors are not impracticable isthmuses between 
them and salvation.” Nothing can be finer than the courteous 
sneer with which Chillingworth points his reply here ; all the more 
impressive that he seldom indulges in this vein : — 

“ For my part,” he says, “ such is my charity to you, that considering 
what great necessity you have, as much as any Christian society in the 
world, that the sanctuaries of ignorance and dependence should always 
stand open, 1 con hardly persuade myself, so much as in my most sacred 
consideration to divest you of these so needful qualifications ; but whenso- 
ever your errors, superstitions, and impieties come on to my mind, my only 
comfort is that the doctrine and practice too of repentance is yet remaining 
in your church ; and that though you put on a face of confidence of your 
innocence in point of doctrine, yet you will bo glad to stand iu the eye of 
many, as well os your fellows, and not be so stout as to refuse either God’s 
pardon or the king’s.” 

. He then engages to meet his opponent on the more limited ques- 
tion-r—as he concludes it to be — as to whether Protestantism poss^ses 
so much natural malignity as to bo in itself, apart &om ignorance 
and contrition, destructive of salvation. 

The combatants start with an acknowledged propositimi on both 
sides. Chillingworth grants that there must be “a visible 
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<»fitkr 61 i stored with all helps neoessaiy to salvation i ** and farther, 
tiyit ^Uie Church must have ** sufficient means of determining all 
controversies in religion which are necessary to be determined;** 
** sufficient** means, but ndl necessarily ** effectual,** ** for that the 
same means may bo sufficient for the compassing an end, and not 
effectual, you must not deny, who hold that God gives to all men 
sufficient means of salvation, and yet that all are not saved ;** further 
not > for determining all controversies whatsoever, but only **aH 
ichieh are necessary to be defennined.” Here, where so much of the 
general argument is to rest, he discriminates his ground carefully 
from the first. The end, he says, must be the measure of the means 
here and everywhere. 

If I have no need to bo at London, I have no need of a horse to carry 
me thither. If I have no need to fly, I have no need of wings. So if I 
can be saved without knowing this or that definitel}', I have no need to 
know it. The Church needs no means for determining points in which 
salvation is not involved. Is it necessary that all controversies in religion 
should be determined, or is it not ? ” 

The question plainly put contains its own answer even to the 
Homanist in whose church, as in all churches, many questions remain 
undetermined, or open questions. 

So far, therefore, there is common ground between Chilling worth 
and his opponent. They advance up to a certain point on 
the same line of argument. There must be a visible church in 
possession of the means of salvation. This primary generality raises 
ho discussion. Further, they agree that there must be within the 
Church an arbiter of religious truth, some infiillible *’ means of 
religious certitude. The latter expression is, with both writers, 
identical with the former — “means of salvation and Cbillingworth 
is content to use the word “ infallible ” no less than his opponent.* 
But here the apparent agreement between them proves to be entirely 
hollow. The words they use have not the same meaning. The 
religious truth is not the same thing to each. Their mode of 
reaching it is entirely different. The question, in short, of the 
detexwtination of religious truth, or what is necessary to salvation, 
opens ttp. ^^ir antagonism from its roots. All the other points 
of their argummxt branch off from this, and are virtually -settled 
by the oonclusiGnB to which they come upon this. While avoiding 
the details of the Controversy, it may be useful to exhibit in a table 
the course of discussion as it uniblds itself in successive chapters, 
^is rumy be stated as follows, confining ourselves as much as 
possi^^ to the language used by Cbillingworth aud.his.oppoaeut' 

*'l%»*^nc«a»of 'deddiiig<i<mfrov«criei onfiiiihaiidT«!tgi0n“lie tpcaotSf 
mdned with s tudmaal inlUUbQity in what it prtponitdeth Jar a truth." i. 
e.i. Answer. yotij^.'U8. ' 
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I. The question as to xeligiouB oertitiide, or ** the means whereby 
the troths of revelation are conveyed to our understanding*** and wm- 
troversies in faith and rdiigion are determined* 

IL The distinction of points fundamental and not fhndamentab 
whether it is pertinent in &e controversy. 

Ill* The question whetner the Apostles’ Greed contains all fhnda> 
mental points or ** all points necessary to be beUeved.** 

lY. and Y. Whether separation from the Church of Borne con- 
stitutes schism and heresy, and 

YI. (which is a mere corollary from lY. and Y.), whether Tro- 
teshmts are bound in charity to themselves to become reunited to 
the Boman Church. 

A mere glance at this table serves to show how the whole controveri^ 
is really summed up in the twofold question as to the source of religious 
Truth and the character or sum of this Truth. To this question, there- 
fore, as handled by our controversialists, we address ourselves. It 
assumes a very speedy and direct issue. The source of religious certi- 
tude— the infallible means of determining religious Truth — ^Enott 
says, is the Church, by which, of course, he means the Boman Catholic 
Church. Take away the Boman principle of infallibility, and all reli- 
gion falls to the groimd. None can deny the infallible authoii^ of 
the Church,** are his words, **but he must abandon all inspired faith 
and true religion, if he but understand himself.** Again, ** If the 
infallibility of such a public authority be once impeached, what 
remains but that every man is given over to his own wit and 
discourse?” The principle of Enott, therefore, was the prindide of 
the Church's infalUhh voice. Is any man in doubt, let him ask the 
Church ? The Church is divinely authorized to pronounce what is 
true, and what every man is therefore bound to believe. This prin- 
ciple, whatever practical difficulties may be involved in it, is at least 
in its generality intdligible and consistent. 

The position of ChiUingworth as opposed to this principle, is the 
well-known Protestant adag^ so often quoted in his own wmrds,* 
** The Bible, and the Bible only, is the religion of Protestants." The 
Bible, not the Church, is the organ of religious Truth, and the only 
rule of faith. This is the Protestant principle, asserted 1^ our 
author and professed by all Protestant Churches in its generally. 
But the merit of ChiUingworth, of course, does not consist in bis 
having enunciated this general principle. It did not remain for 
bim to do this. It is his interpretation of the principle which 
constitutes all his distinction as a religious thinker — ^whlck could 
alone have given him any distinction. It is plain, for example^ that 
when it is said to a man, the voice of the Church is authoritatiye^ dr, 

* YoL ii. chap. vi. p. 410. 
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oUber^hond, the Toioe of S<»nptiire is autliQiritatfveii-^liai the 
iBttL- is not greatly helped in a practical point' nf view. Fur he 
ihnst th^ immediatoly ask, Hovr am 1 to he sure of the voieeiof the 
' C&nroh, (w how am I to he sore ^g^f the veioeof 43oiiptareP ^ It is 
here that the zeal pinch liesi: To tak^an flloiidiatitm, th'e^ ai¥ 
ultra AngkhQatiiolies who start hrmn ifie smne principle as tho 
Boman Cathohee, with both of whom (say, merely for Ha a^' d 
dearness. Dr. Pussy and Dr. Newman) die Church m aimyi ^ 
bui. word; but then the question arisen Which is Cihareh.* and 
here the Anglican CSiurchnian and the Boman High CSmi^^ 

man separate. In a similar manner with the Preshyterhoi and' 
Independent, or still more strikingly with the Calvinist and Arm!- 
nion, and even Socinian of the old type, alike, the Bible is tho lest 
word~-only the Bible. But then, not to speak of the modem question 
untouched by GhUlingwoiih, What is the Bible P the further ques* 
tion at once arises, "Whaf is the voice of the Bible P what its true 
meaning? and here those several chissos of Protestants separate. 
AJ^r having gained an appiircnt certainty in tho assertion of 
a general principle, uncertainty again begins. Admitting Scripture 
to be the ruie^of faith, how arc we to know the meaning of Scripture ? 
Now it is here that Chillingworth has done real service. Here 
where the real difficulty lies he has cleared up the question, and 
settled it in the only way in which it can ever be consistently scttlctl 
by Protestants, We will endeavour first to state his conclusions in 
our own language as briefly us possible, and then quote ' several 
passages from his work which set forth his views fully. 

Chillingworth has virtually said. There is no real difficulty as 
to the meaning of Scripture. The great principles of religion 
-"—what we are to believe concerning God, and what duty requires 
of ' us- — are clearly revealed in the Bible. All Protestant Churches 
have seen and acknowledged them. The Apostles}’ Creed embraces 
them. They arc patent to the right reason ” (the expression is 
his own) and judgment of every man. The matters that s^iarato 
€9baistians, or at least Protestant Christians, arc not mattma of faith, 
<— Hueoeasary dbments of relig^ou.s truth pertaining to salvatioii— but 
mattera of q>eculation on which Christians may dificr safely or without 
any dehrimeni to their spiritual condition. Such is the position laid 
hy . Chillingworth. He disposes in short of tho question o( 
rdigMMis certitude by reducing it to its simplest dimensions; 'IIRio 

olgeotO^fhe only valid objects of reU^oras heBef-^— accttfdihg 
to him, ere oertmn great facts or principles wMdjt are plainly 
seveakd made knSown to every open intelk^lieiiod in 
Whidt lieB^heymid' flbese fkets at principle in' Be natni:*^ 

nneertain, in its hearing unimportmijt. r l^hgioos certitude, in 
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short, be. reeled by every h<Hiest nimd with- before 

it Where such oertitode is impossible, it is vumeoeeMby. 

Let us novr attend to GhiUingwortVs own statemmits, inmy of 
which axe .very significant. They are scattered over a wide fapisfoce, 
bat we wiliendsavottri to exhibit them in such an order mfoiilixing 
ont hu> meaning fiiUy, and-yet wifoont exaggeratian. ^ . < ! V 
Speaking of Soriptoie in his second chapter as 
whmeby to judge of ccmtxoversies,’* he says, that it ia-rr, U, 



** Sufficiently perfect and sufficiently intelligible id all that 
standing, whether they be learned or unearned. And my reason is 

eoa^eing and demonstrative, beeauae' nothing is necessary Is la lelsnwd 
but vhat is plainly revealed^ For to say that 'vdiere a place, by reason, of 
ambiguous terms, lies indifferent between divers senses where<^ one is true 
and the other is false, that God obliges man under pain of damnati<m not 
to mistake through error and human frailty, is to make God a tyrant ; and ' 
to say that he requires us certainly to attmn that end, for the attaming 
whereof we have no certain means, which is to say that, like Pharaoh, he 
gives no straw and requires brick ; that he reaps where he sows not, that 
ho gathers whore ho strews not, that he will not accept of ns according to 
that which we have, but requireth of us what we have not. . . . diall 
we not tremble to impute that to God which wo would take as foul sooxn 
if it were imputed to ourselves ? Certainly I for my part fear 1 should not 
love God, if I should think so strangely of him.” 


“ Again,” ho continues, addressing bis opponent-— 


“'When you say ‘that unlearned and ignorant men cannot understand 
Scriptui’o,* 1 would desire you to come out of the clouds and tell ns what 
you mean ; whether that they cannot understand all Scripture, or that they 
cannot understand any Scripttire, or that they cannot understand so much 
as is sufficient for their direction to heaven. If the first, — I believe the 
learned arc in the same case. If the second, — cveiy' man's oxperience will 
confute yon ; for who is there who is not capable of a sufficient under- 
standing of the story, the precepts, the promises, and the threats of the 
Gospel ? If the third, — ^that they may understand something, bht not enoa|di 
for thoir salvations ; I ask you, why then doth St. Paul say to Timothy, 
'The Scripturen are able to vink<r him wise unto salcation ' ? Why doth St. 
Austin say, Ka qu<p manifeste posita sunt in Sacris Seripturis amnia 
continent qua pertinent ad fidem moresque rirendi ? Why does every one 
of the four Evongolists ontitlo their hook, The Gospel, if any necessary 
and essential part of the Gospel were left out of it ? Gan we imagine that 
either they omitted something necessary out of ignorance, not knowing it 
to be necessary ? or, knowing it to be so, maliciously concealed it ? or, oat| 
of negligeneo, did tho work they had undertaken by halves ? If none qi 
these things can bo imputed to ^em, then certainly it must naturally foOoW 
that every one writ the whole Gospel of Christ; I mean all the eesmUial 
and necessary parts of it. So that if wo had no other book of Sotiptare 
than <me of them alone, we should not want anything necessary 'jto.salva- 

. .^Elsewbexe!, in a previous |»rt of the same chapter, ki refermnoe to 
the statement that Scripture-r-admitting it to be.a.jruleor law of 
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is no more fit to end arntroYoraies mihtmi « liYing judge, 
iluat ilte IftTT is fdono to end such,** he answers-— 

** if tile law were plain and perfect, and men honest and desirons to 
understand aright and obey it, he that says it were not fit to end eon- 
faroversies, most either want nuderstanding himself, or think the world 
wants it. Now the Scriptures, we pretend, in things necessary, is plain 
and perfect. Such a law therefore cannot but be very fit to end all con- 
troversies necessary to be ended. For others that are not so, they will 
end when the world ends, and that is time enough.” 

He repudiates the necessity of any judge to interpret Scripture. 

“Everyman is to judge for himself with the judgment of discretion.” 
** For if the Scripture (as it is in things necessary) be plain, why should it 
be more necessary to have a judge to interpret it in plain places than to 
have a judge to interpret the meaning of a councillor’s decrees, and others 
to interpret their interpretations, and others to interpret them, and so on 
for ever ? And when they are not plain, then if we, using diligence to find 
the troth, do yet miss of it, and fall into error, there is no danger in it. 

that err mid they that do not err may both be meed. So that those places 
vshiA contain thinys necessary, and where no error was danyerous, need no 
infallible interpreter, because they are plain ; and those that are obscure need 
none, because they contain not thinys necessary ; neither is error in them 
dar^ro,us.”i 

With such confidence does Ghillingworth lay down the principle 
of the sufficiency of Scripture, and of its plainness and intelligibility 
in. all things necessary for salvation, and therefore necessary to he 
heUeved. He adverts over and over again to the great principle that 
the responsibility of faith is to be measured by the clearness and 
simpHcify’of the Divine Revelation. If God has spoken plainly, and 
man refiue to receive the Divine testinumy, he has no excuse to ofier 
for him. This were to give God the lie, he says, and ** questionless 
damnable.” $ “But as for other thmgs which lie without the 
covenant,** § according to his expression, that is to say, which were 
either obscure in themselves or' capable of different interpretations, 
according to the variety of tempers, abilities, educations, and un> 
avoidalde prgudices whereby men*s understandings are variously 
fiormed and fashioned, “ to say that God will damn men for errors 
as to sucdi things, who are lovers of him and lovers of truth, is to 
rob man of his comfort and God of his goodness ; is to make man 
desperate and God a tyrant.” “ Whmi you can show,” he,ad^ in 
the same place, in a passage of great emphasis, — ^ 

“ 'When you can shew that God bath interposed his testimony on one 
side or. another, so timt either they do see it and will not ; ot; w«e it not 
for .ffieu: ou^n Ychmtezy end avoidMle fault mi^t sad riionld see it, and do 
not ; let afi aueh errors be as damnable as ^u please to. make them.*’ Kit 

r . 
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I* if they suffer themselTss noither to be betrsye^ into t^r errors, nor beftt 
in them by any sin of their will ; if they do their b«>i endeavonr. to free 
themselves from all errors, and yet fail of it through human frailty, so well 
am 1 persuaded of the goodness of God, that if in me alone should meet a 
oonfluenee of all such errors of all the Protestants of the world tlililwere 
thus qualified, 1 should not be so much afraid of them nil as I should be to 
ask pardon for them." 

Soripture on the one hand, thci%fore, and the fi^, honest, c^n 
mind on the other hand — these are, with Chillingworth, the fimtors, 
and the only factors, of religious Truth — the essential elements of 
religious certitude. Scripture is an open mirror in which, every 
intelligence may see the Truth if it only look for it. There is no 
necessity for any medium to transfer it, or any judge to interprd; it 
to the understanding. It lies open to all in the simple statements of 
the Gospels— of any one of the Gospels. It is not to be supposed 
that Chillingworth, in thus nakedly asserting the sufficiency of the 
individual judgment or reason to find the meaning of Scripture for 
itself, puts aside or rejects the necessity of Divine influence in reaching 
Divine truth. This special point was not in question between the 
two disputants. They alike recognised the reality of Divine revela- 
tion and the necessity of the Divine Spirit. What they differed about 
was as to the medium of the revelation and the organ of the Spirit. 
To the Jesuit the Church was both the one and the other — ^the 
revealing medium and the interpreting spirit. Scripture was merely 
a help to the Chtirch. To Chillingworth Scripture and Iteason were 
the twofold Source of the Truth — the one external, the other 
internal. We have seen sufficiently what he says as to the first. Let 
us observe now what he says as to the second. 

Knott had said that if the notion of Papal infallibility were given 
up, every man was given over to his own wit and discourse. Chil- 
lingworth replies : — 

“If you mean by discourse right reason grounded on Divine revelation, 
and common notions written by God in the hearts of all men, and deducing, 
according to the never-foiling rules of logic, consequent deductions from 
ffiem if this be it which you mean, by discourse, it is very meet and 
reasonable and necessary that men, as in all their actions, so especially in 
that of greatest importance, the choice of their way to happiness, ^ould bo 
left unto it ; and he that follows this in all his opinions and actions, a^d 
does not only seem to do so, follows always God.” f 

Again : — 

«« For my part, 1 am certain that God hath ^ven us ovur reaami to ffiscem' 
between frum and frlsehood ; and he that makes not this- use of it, but 
befieves filings he knows not why, I say that it is by chance that he beeves 
the hmth, and not by dboiee ; and that I cannot but fear that God will not 
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'il(« imifiee qf/ 9 oUt. But yoii;tbai voald not havo non foUovif tliiOir 
wlbat would yon have tibem follow 9 — their passione ?~<4o ploek out 
eyes and go bluadfold ? No ; you would have then follow autiliority. 
On Qod's name let them. Wo also would have then follow authority; 
for it ii|, upon the authority of universal tradition tiiat we should have them 
believe Scripture. But then as for the authority which you would have 
Biem follow, you will lot them see reason why they should follow it. And 
is not this to go a little about ; to leave reason for a short time and then to 
come to it again, and to do that which you condemn in others ? — ^it being, 
indeed, ja plain improbability for any man to submit his reason but to 


Every man, in short, must have some rational conviction at the 
root of his religion, however imperfect or concealed this conviction 
may be. He may accept his religion at first hand from the priest or 
tile Church, but he must have some reason for believing the Church. 
He may believe that a doctrine is true because coming directly from 
the Spirit of God ; but he must have some evidence, or, in other 
wordi^ some reason, for believing that the doctrine does come from 
&e Divine Spirit. Chillingworth is quite as much opposed to a 
superstitions and irrational Protc^stantism a.s to a superstitious and 
irrational Poperj'. The private judgment must not merely be “ a 
particulaT reason that a doctrine is true which some men pretend, 
but cannot prove, to come from the Spirit of God,” but a rational 
judgment founded upon evidence : — 

** For is there not a manifest difference between saying, ‘ The .Spirit of 
God tells mo that this is the meaning Of such a text' (which no man can 
possibly know to be true, it being a secret thing), and between saying, 
‘.These and those rcason.s I have to show that this or that is true doctrine, 
or that this or that is the meaning of such a Hcripturo, ’ reason being a 
public and certain tiling, and ex^iosed to all men’s trial and examination ? ”t 

Such is the mode in -whi^li Chillingworth settles the primary 
question of religious certitude, or the source of religious Truth. The 
remaining questions scarcely admit of vital controversy after laying 
doHril such a basis. It is plain that differing here, the disputants 
must' differ throughout — as to the sum or contents of religious 
Troth, for example, no less than its Source or Authority. The one 
question eontinually involves the other. Not only is the Church the 
aut&orify with Slnott, . but all that the Church stamps with . its 
authmri^ is vital or fundamental. All is Truth which the' Church 
affirms to be true. Not at all, argues Chillingwortbi. That is 
Tmi&xttily which is neeessary to be beliered in otder ta oaLvaition. 
The J^it. taunts him with tiie necessity, of giving a betalic^giie «f 
neeesoaiybrffendamniialdoctrinesJ Thisisnotat^l!reqakite;lie;saja. 
.. ** Tludi m^ be J^diunental and necessary to me whi(^ to anotbei^ is 
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not 80.” The q^estioii oije of , piririlege «u? 4 , <^{)portwity, as thp 
oaso of Cornelius shows : — 

‘‘In his Gentiiism ho was accepted for his present state ; yetf if he had 
con^n^ in it, and refused to believe in Christ after the sufficient revela- 
tion of the Gospel to him And God’s will to have him believe it, he ihiMi''wa8 
accepted before would not have continued accepted.” * 


As the Romanist, therafore, thinks it enough to sajr in general^ 
“ That all is fundamental which the Church has defined so it is 
enough for tho Protestant to say in general, “ That it is sufficient foi^ 
man’s salvation to believe that the Scripture is true, and contains all 
things necessary for salvation, and to do his best endeavour to find 
and bolievo the true sense of it.” f 

Tbo Jesuit argues that “ unless the Church be infallible in all 
things, wo cannot believe her in any one.” Chillingworth pours 
great contempt upon this argument. There is no more consequenoe 
in it, lie says, than in this : “ Tho devil is not infallible ; therefore, 
if ho says there is one God, I cannot believe him. No geometrician 
is infallible in all things, therefore not in these things which ho 
demonstrates.” + If it be meant, indeed, that the Church being 
fallible, we cannot rationally believe her simply on her own word or 
authority, there is no doubt of tho proposition. The Church is 
only to bo credited— -everything is only credible— on fair grounds of 
rca.son and evidence presented to the crediting intelligence. That 
there shall bo always a Church ” infallible in fundamentals,” be 
admits, for this is simply to say, “that there shall be always a 
Church.” But that any given Church is alwa^'s an infallible guide 
in fundamentals, is to say something quite different. This statement 
be<cntirely denies. “ The true Church always shall be the teacher and 
maintainer of all necessary truth, for it is of the essence of the 
Church to be so. But u man may be still a man though he want a 
hand or an eye. So the Church may be still a Church though it be 
defective in some profitable truth.” § It follows, of course, that the 
simplest creed is the best creed, and that which alone offers any basis 
of reunion among Christians. That which is known as the Apostles’ 
Creed best answers to this description. It has been esteemed “ a 
sufficient summary or catalogue of fundamentals by the most learned 
Rnmauists and by antiquity.” “ What man or obui*ch soev^ * 
believes this creed, and all the evident consequences of it, smoerely 
and heartily, cannot possibly be in any error of simple belief ofientive 
to God,” 

It. appears to Chillingworth that it would be of the ^ifemost 
advantage . for tho Christian world if mon would -recognise the 
adequacy of such a creed as this, and hold beyon^d as. mere 
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iti specttlatioDL and opinion. There appears to no other 
|HKwpeet of Oiristian union. ^ * 

** For this is most certain,’' he says, that to reduce Christians to 
of eornmnniou tbero are but two ways : the one by taking away the diversity 
of opinions touching matters of reU^ou ; the other by showing that the 
diversity of opinions which is itmong the several, soots of Christians ought 
to be no hindrance to their unity in communion. Now, the former of 

these is not to be hoped for without a miracle What then remains 

but that the other way miist be taken, and Christians must be taught to set 
a higher value upon those points of faith and obedience in which they agree 
than upon those matters of less moment wherein they difler ; and understimd 
that agreement in' these ooght to be more effectual to join them in one com* 
munion than their difference in other things of less moment ? When 1 say 
in one communion, I mean in a common profession of those lurtioles of 
faith wherein all consent ; a joint worship of God, after such a way as all 
esteem lawful ; and a mutual performance of all those works of charity 
which Christians owe one to another. And to such a communion what 
better inducement could be thought of than tu demonstrate that whSt was 
universally believed of all Christians, if it were joined with a love of tmth 
mid of holy obedience, iiws sufficient to bring men to heaven ? For why 
shotdd men he more rujid thnii (rod / Why should any error exclude- any 
man from the Church's communion which will not deprive him of eternal 
salvation ?”* 


Again, he says : — 

If men would allow that the way to heaven is not narrower now than 
Christ left it, his yoke no heavier than he made it ; that the belief of no 
more difficnlries is required now to salvation than was in the primitive 
Church ; that no error is in itself destructive and exclusive from salvation 
now which was not then ; if, instead of being zealous Papists, earnest Cal- 
vinists, ripd Lutherans, they would become themselves, and be content that 
bthers should he, plain and honest Christians ; if all men would believe the 
Scripture, and, freeing themselves from prejudice and passion, would 
sincerely endeavour to find the true sense of it, and live according to it, Ind 
require no more of others than to do so ; nor denjing their communion to 
any that do so, would so order their public service of God that all which do so 
may, without scruple, or hypocrisy, or protestation against any part of it, join 
withtheminit — ^whodoth uotseethat, since all necessary truths are plainly and 
evidentiy set down in Scripture, there would of necessity he among all men, 
in all tmngs necessary, unity of opinion ? And, notwithstanding any other 
dffiEBrenemt that are or could be, unity of communion, and charity, and 
mhthal tolerationj by which means all schism and heresy would be banished 
tl^.wiorid, and those wretched contentions which now rend and tear in 
p»^s, -the coat, hat the members and bowels of Christ, which mutnal 
"pridei, and tyranny, and cursing, and killing, and damning, would ftdn 
make immorud; ahoiild i^edily receive a most blessed catastrophe.” t 


T!i0 wOl notice the rising energy,, the suppressed yet 

huxiyin^ .Teheirience, whidb runs through this passage. ■ This is 
Ofal^g'FeftVs manner whmi fully under the inflnehee some 
jgx^t tj^ou^t er^ ‘ His xziind kindles, caiehes 

Ike iiibet xai^etnosity of a noble mtldimnffiimii ^ptem Is ' ne 
iihnliione ptedim. 
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The idea of this freedom, and how miserably mem grudge it to each 
other, and Christian Churches strive to thwart and limit it instead 
of seeking their strength in educating it, never &ils to fire his 
language, and makes it move with that grand, if somewhat irregular, 
omergy which is its highest feature. He acknowledges the authority 
of the Divine Word to control man’s faith, and no other authority. 

** Propose to me anything out of the Bible,” he says, “and require 
whether t believe it or no, and seem it never so incomprehensible to homau 
reason, I will subscribe it with hand and heart, as knowing no demonsfara- 
tiou can be stronger than this : God hath said so, therefore it is true. In 
other things, I will take no man’s liberty of judgment from him, neither 
shall any man take mine from me. I will think no man the worse man nor 
the worse Christiim, — 1 will love no man the less for differing in opinion 
from me ; and what measure I mete to others 1 expect from them again. I 
am fully assured that God does not, and therefore that man ought not, to 
require any more of any man than this — to believe the Scripture to be God’s 
word, to endeavour to find the true sense of it, and to live according to 
it.”* 

Freedom of religious opinion was thus placed by Chillingworth 
on its true basis more than two centuries ago — -six j'ears before the 
Westminster Assembly met. If anything were needed to show the 
height to which he rises above the divines of the time, this simple 
fact was enough to show it. The principle of religious latitude 
had indeed been already laid down by the Remonstrant divines in 
Holland ; but none hod seixed it more clearly or boldly than Chil- 
lingworth, and none had heretofore given systematic expression to 
it in England. It is to be observed that he annoimces it as a 
principle for the direction and government of Churches, and not 
merely as a barren concession to the force of philosophical and 
religious indifference. It dei'ives all its interest to him from its 
connection with religious earnestness and its seeming to open up the 
way for the reconstitution and advancement of the Christian Church. 
The idea of religious latitude being something very good outside 
the Church, but an impossibility within the Church, is opposed to 
» his whole conception. According to him, on the contrary, the only 
valid basis for the Church, the only hope of its ever boeoming what 
it professes to be, Cnthofio, is the utmost freedom in the light of 
Scripture. Whatever tends to limit or control religious faith beyond 
the one controlling authority of the Divine word is evil. This. £s 
absolute when we recognise it. Whatever tends to interfere witJ^ 
the simplicity of this absolute spiritual authority is a sourob of 
' eocl^astical disorganization — of michristian disorder. ' It- is "when 
he touches this strain that his language rises to indigntmt d(k[ncnce. 

‘ ' “'This presumptuons imposing of the senses of men upon Uie words of G^,. 

specifld senses of men upon the general words of Ck>d, and laying them 
;i^p<H| men’s consciences together, under the equal penalty of death aad,dam- 
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dliikiti'; this vain conceit, that we can speak of the things of Qod better than 
fiK-tiie words of God ; tUs deifying onr own interpretations, and* tyriinneus 
enforcing them upon others ; this restraining of the word of God' from that 
latitude and gener^ity, and theunden^andings of men from that libeity whermn 
Christ and the Apostles left them, is and hath been the only fountain of all the 
schisms of the Church, and that which makes them immortal ; the common 
incmidiary of Christendom, and that which tears in pieces not the coat, but 
the bowels and members of Christ. liUlmie Turen iter doUnte Jtuheo, Take 
away these walls of separation, and all will quickly bo one. Take dvmy this 
persecuting, burning, cursing, damning of men for not subscribing to the 
words of men as the words of God ; require of Christians only to believe Christ-, 
and to call no man master but bim only ; lot those leave claiming infalli- 
bility that have no title to it, tind let them, that in their word disclfumdt, 
disclaim it likewise in their actions . In u word , take away tyramiy , which is the 
devil’s instrument to support errors and superstitions, and impieties in the 
several parts of the world, which could not otherwise long withstand the 
power of truth ; I say take away tyranny and restore Christians to their just 
and foil liberty of captivating their nndci*standing to ^icripturo only, and, as 
rivers, when they have a free passitgo run all to the ocean, so it may well 
be hoped, by God’s blessing, that universal liberty, thus unrestricted, may 
quickly reduce Christcndoiu to truth and unity.’’* 

It is tinnocessary to carry our exposition further. These extracts 
render Chilling worth’s principles sufficiently apparent. They are 
die principles evidently neither of the Laudian school, with which 
he was personally associated, nor of the Puritan school, to whicli 
he was opposed. He stands aloof from lK)th, on a higher platfonn. 
From the school of Laud he is separated by his elevation of ^ripture, 
not only into the supreme, but into the only authority in religious 
(pinion and contiroversy ; and while the mere geuonil assertion of this 
principle might seem to place him on the same level with the Puritan, 
the manner in which ho maintains and interprets this principle sepa- 
rates him widely from it. While ho recognises Scripture as the only 
authority in religion, he recognises at the same time the free right of 
the individual reason to interpret Scripture. Nor docs he acknowledge 
this merely as a generality which Puritanism may ho also said to do, 
but he accepts it as a living practical principle in all its consequences. 
The right of free individual interpretation of Scripture, for example, 
imi^^eB the right of religious difforonco. Beyond an obvious round 
of great ihets and truths, to he found everywhere plainly revealed in 
Scripture, --to be found complete in any one of the Gospels, — there is 
no nnity of religious belief possible or desirable among Christians. 
Beyond those facts of which the Apostles’ Creed is the historic(|l 
titmmary, he proelaims the principle of religious latitude . This, .is 
1^ disrinetion t C3iristianity is with him belief in Christ — ^the gri^t 
footsi 'i^ Christ’s life imd death for man’s salvarion,<--^mtheht . 
a Sactinifttskforiaii. thbory, or a Calvinistic or tm Anhim^ 

tile fhbde In wMch this sedyetion. is tnade e^^i:^: id ,shi^ 
;Wei.s]«quuf^ cii' "Chribtiasis, in his^ 01 m langtta^/ beliere 
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only in Christ,** “ and will damn no roan or daotrine without 
express and. certain warrant from God’s word.” ^ He recognises 
the authority of God in religion, and no other anthtwity: Hiis 
authority is addressed to the indivtdnal reason, and^conseimu^, in 
Scripture, so that the hurohlest intelligence may see and own it. 
There is no second authority entitled to speak for the Divine voice, 
or to interfere between it and the individual. The voice of the 
Church, the voice of creeds and of councils, shoidd be reverently 
listened to, but they possess no binding authority in thronselves over 
the Christian conscience. In so far os they express the truth of 
Scripture wo are to be thankful for them, accept and use thmn ; but 
what we acknowledge in them is not the human expressions or 
temporary form of doctrine, but the DiVino substance and meaning 
which they have sought to render. 

** By the ‘ Boligion of Protestants,’ I do not understand tho doctrine of 
Luther or Calvin or Melancthon, nor the confession of Augusta or Geneva, 
nor the Catechism of Heidelberg, nor the Articles of the Church of England ; 
no, nor tho harmony of Protestant Confessions ; but that wherein they all 
agree, and which they all subscribe with a greater harmony as a perfect rule 
of their faith and actions, — that is, the Bible." * 

Chillingworth was thus a Protestant, not merely in name, but in 
truth and consistently. He recognised and, for tho first time in 
English theological literature, fully expounded ■ the meaning of 
Protestantism and its logical corollary, the principle of religious 
latitude, or of “agreeing to differ ” in all matters of religious theory 
in which the varying tastes,* temp.eis, and judgments of men neces- 
sarily create difference. He held fast to the supremacy of Scripture, 
the great w'atchword of tho sixteenth century against Popery ; but 
he appreciated, as tho sixteenth century- hod not done, the free action 
of reason iqson Scripture. To tho cause of Protestantism and of liberal 
theology ho has thus rendered an abiding service. There are few 
names, upon the whole, even in a history so fruitful in great named 
as that of the Church of England, which more excite our admira-' 
tion, or whidll claim a more significant place in tho development of 
religious thought. Chillingworth will not indeed be prized by either 
of the extremes of thought in our day — ^by those who have once 
more taken up the cry of priestly authority in religion, nor by 
those who recognise no authority save the conclusions of the scien- 
tifio intellect. But the world is not yet, wo trust, committed to 
either of these extrenvss-— to Ritualism or to Positivism. Reason will 
survive the assaults of th^ one, and faith those of the other. I^et us 
be' assured that whatever progress yet awaits the human race will be 
a j^gress at once ration^ and reUgious, in which the rights of frea 
ihoiifiht and the instincts of a filial faith will meCt and harrooniae. ^ 

JoHJt XiruuKm. 
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THE PRESENT STATE OF THE JPRENCH 
REFORMED CHURCH. 


T he terival of the Roman Church in England, and that of the 
Reformed Church in Franco, will probably rank, in the opinion 
of fhture historians, among the most remarkable religious phenomena 
of the nineteenth eentur}'. One hundred years ago, few persons 
would have ventured to prophesy that in our day the Roman 
conunnnion would increase and midtiply in England as R has done, 
and that some of the most distinguished, socially and iriteUectually, 
of English Ohurehmen would have become converts to the authority 
of the Pope. Wonderful as this revival of the Roman Church in 
may l)0, the re-cstablishment of PTotestantmoip Frmioe is 
certainly more astonishing. Whatever the political dimhilities tha.t 
wen iidlu^ed upon the Roman Catholics from the time of Elusaheth 
whatever the occasional cruelties they may have Sttfifere^ 
been any avowed intention of utterly dmhvying 
them. ' Tbete is, happil}', no St. Bartholomew and no Bragdnnade in 
the l^g^and ; and the fact that sevehil great famUi^ hsvn 

-bech able at the same time, the fiiith of thd^ and , 

s^Sftrt^ly pos^^iohs, is a sufficient proof o$ the c^|iareti^ 
lenkait^lwith whieh members of j^eir communioh werit 
lirng &e E^nei^tion Act, the Roman OathoRoe of England 
, oily: Os a scattered rempant, bat,wi^. a: Hying wad 
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irorkiiig organi^tioti; m iiiat Act itee^ m “pt 

tier, did little bejroi^ le^jr joeoMcratuig a' sti# 
existcil alMiuiy. Thai aga^, i^'cainderivg the revi^'l^ |$0|g^s 
of Boniamsm in England, ^e ntaet not lose sight 
of Irihh - which oonsttmtly recruit and increase (he Boiiiiui CtthKdio 
flocks. The Protestant Church in France, after suflfering inoam* 
parably more in the past, has no such influx of co^religioiiists th 
augment it in the present ; whatever progress it has achieved withui' 
the lust seventy or eighty years, it owes exclusively to its own vitality; 
and those who have read M. de Felice’s “ Histoire des Protestants do 
France,” “L’Histoire des lUfugi^s Protestants” of M. W^w, <» 
** Lea Mi^moires d’un Qal^rien Protestant,” can form some idea of w^t 
tests vitality was put to. For more than a hundred 
the BtrrbcfSbn of the Edict of Kantes to the Edict of Ttdeerhj^o^^jpt 
Frttoitteni ministers were condmtaned to hanidunent to 'the 
finr life if th^ reiuained with their flocks ; to death, if they presoiti^ 
to preach, dr otherwise ofSciate ; all Protestant places of tF^nhip weii 
etosed, and all religious assemblies forbidden ; those whi^lloa& j^aeo 
in the woods and caves' were dispersed by the sword; the mMi who 
‘were taken were sent to the galleys, the women to the convents ; idl 
children of Protestants were obliged to attend mass and catechhon, 
and at seven years old admitted to become converts to the Oatfiolic 
Church : if they were not sent regularly to the instructums of the 
priests, they wme taken by force from their families, and brought up 
in the schools of the clergy. It must not be thought that these edicts 
rediained a dead letter ; the already powerfully centraluced Oovem- 


ment of France enabled them to be carried out with fearful eSSoaty. 
Within twenty years, seven hundred potieuri and five hundred 
thousand members of the Reformed Church left their country. .,|fo 
wonder that when, at the end of the reign of Louis XYI., an *5 Edit 
de Tolerance ” was at last granted, there no longer existed in France 
any visilde traces of what had once been the Eglise IUform4e; saiA 
yet now, ei^ty years after this edict, the French Reformed ChmKdHr-’ 
exclusive of the Lutherans of Alsatia, with their four hundred dergy 
iind their five hundred churches and schools — ^the old himted 
penmnted Eglise R4form4e, numbers about eight hundred pasteuinK 
dt ^isast. two thousand five hundred elders or deacons, one tho nsart l 
phtces i^/weriship, and more than thirteen hundred schools, Eipgsiie 
adgphitioiiy} wanting to show the energy of the ReformediCStli^i 
an^ Miss^ Societies for the E^jg^llSWtioa 

jRssemmated Protestant* the Roman Cathdici 
pCt^tiics fosr. the Propagation oflSunday and Week^d^ S(^Qds,j^ 
•if< 7 a^£^th«r more than twenty a8sooiations~~help otherjb^wd 
nimii^ and increase of the Refom^ foith^ this ned only 
. ivKa- vft. 



3 ^. The €matmp^ary . > 

1 ^ that tbfl ProtcpitKat Chmdi luw pxoiedL alira ; 

^e laot Exlubitiott in Pans baa ahown oUaj^jr ibat tba Hagn^piQts 
, biaye not*^f<»Kotten tbeir old cK^nmaroial and snans^tin^Qg 
^iHBaiiieace ; and in all tbo q»beres of public aerrica and soc^ utility 
wbero, in ^to of ofiUnal and legal toleration, tbe Proteataat. name 
is atiU looked upon wiib no little jealouey and dislike by tbe Homan 
Oathob^ majority, Protestant doctors, lawyers, genenda, admirals, and 
stateamnr testify to tbe energy and intelligence of tbe d amnniiwati^” 
they bekmg to. It seems but yesterday tbat ibey were allowed to 
oome to light, and already, like tbe Christians of the third century, 
they can boast tbat they are to be found everywhere. 

In tbe fbllowing pages it is our iutention to tiiow, as compleidy as 
we oan within our limits, the present state of tbe Frmicb Beformed 
Church. Wo shall consider, firstly, its relations to the State; 
secondly, its ecclesiastical condition ; and shall call attention, lastly, 
to some recent manifestations of its religious life. 


The Bdit de Tolerance which, in 1787, put an end to the persecu* 
tions, granted only four things to the Protestants : the right of 
living in Prance, and of entering any trade or profession ; the right 
of oontraicting legal marriages ; the right of legally registering the 
birth of their d^dren; the right of burying their dead without 
interfimence of the Romish priests. Small as these concessions were, 
they proved an immense boon to the scattered remains of ‘the 
Reforped Churches ; but times were changing rapidly, and, when 
the First Consul re-established the Christian religion, he at once 
ipoognised the legal status of the Reformed Church. , In 1802 he 
tfent Rurtiicr, and granted the support of the State to the Protestant 
^ionhip, in the same manner and proportion as it was already given 
ty tiio Roman Catholic establishment. Ever sin^ that ^te the 
Church has become a national institution iu Prance, the 
L being paid, and the churches built and maintained, by the 
It is easy to imagine with what joy these new anunge- 
xfCniUl^^.ireeelvedbytheProt^^ Thenceforward they wexujn^ 

being, at least legally, on a footi^ 
o^ pei^S^eisi^ty the Roman Catholics, lu their en thn^afp 
they com{|«n^ .themselves to the IsradUtes who to<dc pcmeiMijtm. id 
the piiondMd kmd which their fathers had long 

tobt it was an inestimaUe fke 

^ Haguenots to be assured that t^; fKta3d^ 
for&^Rye ^ wivi^p in pei^, ai4 they weiu jupt^ld# ihapking 
.winni^ the 0oyeinmeiit;wh^ put w ^4 to umfy ^,^i^,aow 
**at of )blodd sb ^.^and,.peny<p t i o a J.jbw it ,is 

l^nofi to pemve tbat many tlie 




JPresent State the Wet^k IRj^^med Church, 

Ohtureh and hinder ite mcnal and spiiltiud am to be fsaeed 

ttf this allianoe/at first so welcome, between ilm S^Hse 
and the government of BnonslMurte. \ 

The old Reformed Church, the church of Thdodoan# Ite of 
Buplescds Momay, Coligny, and Jeanne d’Alhret, wae a purely 
Presbyterian oi^;aaisaiaon, having in its National Synods (oat Cehewl 
Assemblies), composed of lay and clerical representatives, the head 
and fountain of all secondary powers. The hundred years of perseou" 
tion having entirely broken up this ancient order, and no'hnces of 
the old organization remaining, it was necessary to establish an 
entirely new state of things, — ^to build up, as it were, the Ohurch liram 
its foundations. Now there were two ways of doing this ; eithcsr the 
Government, having really at heart the welfare of the institution it 
desired to reconstitute, might have sought out what were the lines . 
and plans of the old edifice, and, by consulting with the represents^ 
tives of French Protestantism, who could still have been found here 
and there, helped them freely to establish a new Reformed Church ; 
or else the Government, finding the ancient order totally over- 
thrown, could take advantage of this circumstance to arrange the 
new institutions in such a way os to place the Reformed Church 
ns completely as possible in the dependence of the State. It is easy 
to imagine which of these two methods proved the more agreeable 
to Buonaparte. No confession of faith, no law, no document, no 
assembly or institution of any kind was acknowledge by the First 
Consul as representing the principles or interests of the Reformed 
Church. Buonaparte mapped out the whole of France into con- 
^stoires, or districts, each containing about six thousand F^testants. 
In these districts the Protestants who paid the highest taxes were 
called together, and instructed to elect ministers — their nominatioaa 
being of course subject to the ratification of the State* The bisect 
of these consistoires was to represent, before the Government and in 
concert with the clergy they hod elected, the interests, chief^ 
pecuniary, of the district they presided over. When a vacancy 
ooouxiped in their ranks, these consistoires were allowed to recruit 
fb^r numbers by choosing new members among the richest and mbsh 
Influential men of the district. Thus reconstituted, tiie Refinrnmdl 
Chu^h became naturally much more a department of the State^tih^ 
an ind^pmdnut body, having for its chief object the spiritual ytdlfylito:. 
of its members. - i 

Nottrilhstanding many complaints of the Protestants, 
ihe ^d Presbyterian organiaatkm of the Church of .thear'aneeatiral^ 
'stAii^ ef tbi^gB htsteid froitt 1802 to 1852. This lasbetteiidhmi^ 
saW such great changes in every part of the 
toril adhrinistratibn, brhught with it very 
as^untih in fobt to a revohdion, in the econbihy of the 
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B^eibnaed Cfaturch ; and it is curious to observe how the same com- 
bination, or rather, coincidence of political and rdUgtous interests, 
which had enabled the fiiat Buonaparte to reconstitute the Beformed 
Ohurch, made it possible for a new Napoleon to work out deep and 
organic changes in its constitution. There is little doubt that 
Napoleon I.^s real reason for giving the support of the State to 
the Reformed Church was his desire of preventing the Protestants 
from ever becoming an imjxtrium in imperio ; and the reason which 
made the Protestants of 1802 accept this arrangement was the 
desire of escaping, bncc for aU, from any danger of being persecuted 
afrmh.' In 1852 the present Emperor’s interest was evidently to 
break up the old consistoires, composed as they wore of the highest 
bourgeome, proud of having M. Guizot for prime minister, and 
deeply attached to the excellent HtUbnc de Mecklcmbourg, the 
Protestant mother of the Count of Paris, heir to the throne. These 
consistoires were, in a x>olitical point of view, so many centres of 
deep and zealous Orleanism throughout France. This alone was 
enough to condemn them in the eyes of Napoleon. Moreover, it must 
be acknowledged that, in a religious point of view, the old consis- 
torial arrangements had proved very cumbrous and inefficient, ttnd 
the best judges of the interests of the Church had long desired a 
return to something like the old historical constitution of the Eglise 
R^formbe. This is precisely what the decree of March, 1852, seemed 
to guarantee. The first article of this decree ordered the re-cstablish- 
ment of parishes prox>crly so called ; that is, of flocks having at their 
head an incumbent, or pasteur cn Hire. Each of these parishes has 
now, as it had before the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes, its own 
council or vestrj', composed, firstly, of the pasteur, and, secondly, of 
a certain number of laymen, or elders, elected by the parochial vote. 
These local councils govern the parish under tbe authority of the 
consistoire. This last-named body is composed of all the pasteurs of 
a, certain circumscription, and of a certain number of lay elders, 
ddegated by the different parishes. The consistoire is always presided 
over, by a pasteur. These consistoires meet twice a year at least, and 
watdh Over the regular celebration of public worship, the administra- 
tion Of the sacraments, &c. 

8o frn* the coganization of 1852 is a faithful return to the state of 
affhirs ..previous to the persecutions ; but, for this re-establidtiaent 
'to have been complete, there were two other bodies whi^ the decree 
then issu^ thould have reinstated, — the Provinoitd and National 
l^iiodO or Assemldies. The Provincial Synods were oon^posed of lay 
and dmcal del^^atmfrom the various consistoiiree, and had to. decide 
sR diffiedties which might arise in any of the oh^hes within thehr 
pxovinoes.^ If toy esses presented themsdves whidi the Provinoisl 
l^nod was unable to determine, they were esuried bdbre the Nafionai 
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Synod, or General Assombly, which, meeting only every three or four 
years, and also composed of lay and’^ clerical members delegated by 
the Synods of each province, constituted the highest authority in the 
Churph in all matters of doctrine and discipline. A moment’s reflec- 
tion will show how necessary to the well-being of the Church these 
two superior courts must have been. In them alone could be found 
the authority and impartiality requisite to decide loc(d difficulties 
and disputes. The re-establishment of these higher ecclesiastical 
bodies was the more to be desired in 1852, as the new decree granted 
to the laity in each parish more and greater privileges than they 
had ever enjoyed under the old constitution. The Church of France, 
being strictly Presbyterian, had always recognised the right of the 
flock to elect its own pasteurs ; but these elections could only take 
place according to strict rules, and were only carried out by the 
recognised members of the Church. "Who these were, the Church 
alone had the right and power to determine. The new decree gave 
the right of voting to all Protestants aged thirty who could prove that 
they had been received into the Church ; and, if married, had been 
married according to Protestant rites ; in other words, any man who, 
once in his life, had received the communion in the Reformed 
Church, and had been present once or twice at Divine worship, was 
made a church member. The new law gave the right of voting, not 
only to those who by their lives proved the interest they took in 
religious matters, but to almost any one who chose to declare himself 
a Protestant. Practically, therefore, the new law amounted to the 
introduction of universal suffrage into church matters. No doubt 
in all this the Government was acting consistently enough, since it 
carried into the spiritual society the democratic principle of the 
supreme authority of numbers, which, at the same period, had become 
the foundation of all political organization ; yet it is open to doubt 
whether in so doing the chief desire of the State was to promote tho 
welfare of the Church. 

We have dwelt at some length upon the constitution the Reformed 
Church has received from the Imperial Government, because it is 
impossible to understand the present condition of that Church, its 
inward life, the problems it has to solve, and the difficulties it must 
grapple with, unless^its position with logard to the State be olearfy 
realized. 


u. 

The oonaequenoes of the new order inaugurated by t!^e decree of 
1862 were not long in making themselves felt, and it would be &r 
&om the truth to eay that th^ oons^uences were altogether b^. 
One of the first effects of the new oonstitution was a general 
awakening of eodesiastical, not to say religious life thronghout the 
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CStut^. Eveiyvrhore, since the above-mentioned date, i new 
interest^ a new in»|M>rtanco, has attached to ohureh nffiiira, md we 
could name many a parish in various parts of Franco which, during 
the reign of the old consistoires, slept in profound indi^roiico and 
ignorance about church matters, which has awakened as it were to 
a new esutence, and idiowa by unmistakable signs its seal for 
the parochial and general af&trs of the Church. It is true this 
newly^aroused zeal is not idways exercised in favour of the betrti 
oanses, but, whatever the errors may be into which many parishes 
have fallen, it is certainly a good thing that, throughout the French 
Protestant peculations, a lively interest in the afTairs of their cosn^ 
munion should have been excited. 

Ae might have been expected, the church in which the advantages 
and disadvaniages of the new system have ap|»earcd with the greatest 
whence is that of Paris ; and as what has taken place there can 
serve ea an illustration of the difficulties of French Protestantism, 
we will give a somewhat detailed account of these events. 

In ld56 the generul elc'ction of elders had taken place with per- 
lect order j and as, at that time, those only who interested themselves 
in religious matters had taken tht trouble to vote, all the lay repre- 
aentatives of the Church were religious and ('Ihristian men, and 
dergy and laity worketl together in harmony for the good of their 
common object, the welfare of the flock. Kot many years elapsed, 
however, before this fruitful peace was disturbed. 

A young man of talent, ^l. ^Vtluinasc Co(|uerel, bad for several 
years, and, by a special arrangement, at intervals of two years each, 
been elated by the church coimcil as curate of one of the incumbents 
of the Paris church. M. Coquerel was known as belonging to the 
liberal — as opposed to the Pietistic or Metliodi.'jtic — section of the 
Protestant clergy, but he had given no cause of offence ; on the con- 
trary, his personal character and attractive preaching made him a 
usefnl as well as a brilliant ornament of bis profession. As time 
rolled on, how'ever, a change became visible in his sermons, and in 
the artieies he frequently contributed to one of the religious papers. 
Qradualiy his personal views became more and more different from 
those of bis brethren, more and more antagonistic to the doctrines of 
the Ghnrch he professed to serve, until at last he openly declared that 
it was not a little differently, but altogether differently, that he 
understood and accepted the doctrines of Christianity: ** Oen’est pa.s 
un pea autrement, mais tout autrement quo les orthedoxes que nous 
mitendons les questions de la lHnit4, du p4ch4 original, de I'expia- 
de Piiispiration, et autr^ dogmes que Pon app^e Ibndamentaux;." 
The Q<mseqi|enoe,.of this numifesto was that, whett the tern of two 
years theu running csine to an end, ani^«r suffeagant was invitbd 
to take hia place. < Ihis very simple and perferdly legal ptueaediiig 
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was tlio occasion or pretext of a violent opposition raised against the 
comei/ prenhytiral; it ■was accused of narrowness, of showing a 
persecuting and inquisitorial spirit. All the freethinl^zs and un> 
belic\ ers among the Protestants declared that the rights of conscience 
were outraged in the person of M. Coquerel, and, what is worse, 
they asked and obtain^ the help of the ontichristian public pressi, 
the Siiete, the Opinion Nattonakt the Temps, to assart and ddSaui 
threatened rights of free thoti|^t. M. Goquerel thottn^t it rig^ to 
aooqpt the dragerous alliance, thus offered to him, tho^tUDSo 

the next election of elders took place, two years afimr his die^pMtioii, 
he found himsdf, as he thought, strong enough to fill the ooum^ qf 
the ohqrch with his friends, and thus regain the situation he had lost. 
In this he was, happily, mistaken ; a. sufficient majority of the Barm 
church laymen remained true to re-elect all the members of the pres- 
bytery who had 4oi>oscd M. Coquercl; but the victory was very 
hardly won. The furious attacks of the Siecle and other Badical 
papers brought to the poll, besides the personal admirers and ad- 
herents of M. Coquercl, a multitude of so-called Protestants who 
never came to church or took any interest in religious matters, but 
who, imagining the rights of conscience were in danger, flocked, as 
they thovight, to the rescue of Protestant principles: they never 
stopped to consider that, if every clergyman were allowed to preach 
what ho liked, the freedom of the laity would be the first sacrificed, 
since they would have either to go altogether without worship, or 
else accept for their spiritual guides irresponsible and uncontrollable 
directors. As an example of the severity of the contest at the last 
Paris elections, wo maj’' state that M. Guizot, altogether the most 
distinguished representative of French Protestantism, had to undergo 
a “ second tour de scrutiii.” It is true that he had rendered himself 
particularly obnoxious to many by his public defence of the temporal 
power of the Pope. 

Many events of the same kind have taken place in ■various Pro- 
testant churches ; but it is useless to detail them, as the facts above 
related show suflS^ciently the dangers which the»Ghurch is exposed to 
in consequence of its present organization. Had the last election of 
the Paris presbytery been won by the Badical party, — and, •with uni- 
versal sufBrag^ in church matters, there is no reason why this should 
not have happened,— it is easy to imagine what disorder the church 
of Paris would have been thrown into ; the wise and faithful decision 
taken by the presbytery would have been reversed j a clergyman who 
openly declared himself no longer in communion with his brethrm 
on the cardinal articles of the Christian faith would, in all probabilil^, 
have been, besj^pire long, reinstated ; and as, in the present state of 
things, there isTno appeal to a higher jurisdiction, the scandalous 
triumph of unbelief would have remained unchecked, unless ifideed 
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exmn :fotoie election of diders had set things right by placing one* 
xaaro, and dren th^, perhaps, only for a time, fieuthful men at the 
head the Church. 

The obvious remedy for this confusion is the re>establi8hment of 
the two higher ecclesiastical courts, the Provincial and Naltonal 
Synods, which existed in the old Eglise B4form^e ; for if these msem* 
blies now existed, any local and accidental quarrel or difficulty that 
might arise in the Church could b# carried at once before a body 
whose members, having no direct or personal interest in the question 
before thmn, would judge and decide with complete authority and 
perfect impartiality. If, for instance, a National Synod had ratified 
the deposition of M. Coquerel, no success of his partisans iu 
the local elections of Paris could have brought him back to the 
position he had lost ; and if, on the contrary, M. Coquerel could 
have shown, before a National Synod, that he had given no just cause 
of offence, the Synod would have broken the decision taken against 
him by the council of his parish, and honourably reinstated him in 
his charge. Thus a Synod would act not only as the guardian of 
the authority of local courts, but also of the just liberty of mdi- 
viduols. 

The necessity of re-establishing the Synotls as the only means of 
checking the evil effects of universal sufirage in church matters, and 
of bringing some order into the affairs of the Bcformi'd Church, is 
becoming daily more and more generally felt throughout tho Pro- 
testant world in France. — But how is this re-cstablishmcut to be 
brought about P It is true tho law M'hich reorganized Protestant 
worship in 1802, expressly recognises the Sj-nods as one of the con- 
stitutive elements of the Reformed Church ; and tho right of the 
French Protestants to assemble together, in order to settle their own 
affairs, has never been officially denied ; yet it is certain that tho 
Government has never, from 1802 until this day, allowed a General 
Synod to take place. The reason of this conduct in tho French 
Government is hard to account for. It is not to be thought that tho 
State has any serioui.fear of the Huguenots again becoming, in tho 
nineteenth, cmitury, as they were in the sixteenth, a dangerous 
polirieai .powm’ in the nation. Weakened and dispersed as thi^ are^ 
surrounded on every side by an overwhelming majority of Roman 
Cathedics^ they could never pretend to exercise, as Protestanti^ any 
powerfiEd induesoe on theafihirsof tho country. Another, and pro- ■ 
bably belter, reason £i>r the constant refusal of the Govmnmont to 
autiliornm tibie l^mods is that, if it alkured pericot and eomplete liberty 
to the Reformed Churdb, it would he ffirced to givo the mine latitude 
to ^e Ghunh oi l^onie, and tins is what no Frei^ itatesiimB haa 
hitherto dared to do, the politieal power of imd Inshc^ 

bring a constant solgect of dread on the part of the'Goyeram^ ; ai^ 
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thus, strangely enough, Protestant liberty "is made to tuffer, because 
unlettered Bemanism might be dangerous to the State, 

The necessity of the Synods for tiie welfare of the Church becoming 
more and 'more evident, the Protestants have, for several years, 
endeavoured by various means to obtain from the State the right of 
holding General Assemblies. Ever since 1852 the most influenlial 
consistoires have year after year pressed upon the Government the 
necessity of completing the reorganization of the Reformed Church> 
and year after year the Minister of Public Worship has refused to 
listen to those petitions. But the requests of the consistoires to the 
Minister of Public Worship arc not the only means by which the 
wishcd'for organization might be obtained. According to the con> 
stitution of the cmpiie, the Senate is the guardian of the laws, and, 
as the French law cleurl}' recognises the right of the Reformed Chiirch 
to her historical, that is, synodal organization, another means of 
acting upon the decisions of the State is to call the attention of the 
Senate to the non-observance of the law in the present case. This 
work was undertaken by a gentleman of H&vrc, one of the elders of 
the consistoirc of that town, M. de Coninck, whose name will here- 
after be associated with all the good works of French Protestantism. 
Two years ago ho sent his first petition to the Senate, showing that 
the dangers of the Protestimt Church would go on increasing unless 
the whole constitution of the Church were brought into activity 
again. He asked for no new favour, but only that the existing law 
should be applied. In due time the petition was laid before the 
Senate ; the Senate referred it to a committee, the committee reported 
on the petition, and concluded “ que le Senut passe dPordredu jour;” 
that is, that no notice of M. de Coninck’s petition should be taken. 
But the n&vre older was not to be silenced so easily. The following 
year (1866) he sent up a new petition ; and this time he made sure 
of having it strongly supported in the Senate itself. No less a person 
than M. Roulond, who was for many years Minister of Public 
Worship, imdcrtook to impress upon the Senate the truth of M. de 
Coninck’s petition, and the necessity of at last doing justice to the 
old Church of the Huguenots. This he accordingly did, and in a long 
and very able speech showed that, if there were many disorders in 
the Protestant Church, it was not fair to charge the Protestants with 
these disturbances, since, in the present state of things, owing to 
non-observance of the law by the Government, the Reformed Churoh 
was deprived of the full benefit of its own organization. This sfi^ech 
was answered, and a regular debate ensued. It was painful for good . 
Protestants to see the shorteomings and difiiculties of their Church - 
laid bare and pn^ed before a political body, the members of whhilfc. 
had oertainly very little sympathy with, or tenderness for, their £iith. 
The result of the debate was that the petition was sent baek to the 
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Minister of PuUio WonAup for fiirdior oonsidera^on. This may 
appear little ; but in reality it was a considerable gain, for benoe- 
fnward tbe question of tbo complete organiaation of the Befohned 
Church was made a State affiur, and the importance of the suliject 
recognised in the highest quarter. 

While M. do Ooninck was thus perseveringly carrying the ques* 
tion b^ore the Senate, other members of the Reform*^ Church wore 
priming a yet more direct, and, tinder the present Government, a 
more efficacious means of obtaining the rights of the Church ; that 
is, an appeal to the Emperor. In the month of May last year 
{1867) a nuuiber of gentlemen, laymen, and pastors, and among 
them the venerable G^n^ral dc Chabaud*Latour, President of tbe 
Artillery Committee of tbe French Army, and M. de Fdlioe, Dean of 
the Protestant College of Montauban, asked for and obtained an 
interview with Napoleon. They were most courteously received by 
tbe Emperor, who, ho>vever, as might have been expected, showed bo 
knew very little about Protestant affiiirs. He had been told, appa- 
rently by M. Baroche, the present Minister of Public Worship, that 
no Gmieral Synod had ever taken place ! Whereupon M. dc Felice 
stuped forward. “ Sire,” ho said, “ allow the historian of the Synods 
to recall to your Majesty that there have been no less than thirty- 
seven General Assemblies of our Church.” — “ But,” said the Emperor, 
“ if I am not mistaken, the.se General Synods were very numerous, 
and, therefore, rather unruly assemblies.” — “ T am obliged to con- 
clude,” rejoined the other, “ that your 3Iajesty has been misinformed 
on this subject. The General Synods, elected according to the rules 
of our Church, can never have been composed of many more than one 
hundred members, supposing they all attended. I have found no 
trace, in all the documents I have read, of any disorder having taken 
place at these meetings ; and moreover, as a representative of the 
Government was always present, the State could be sure that nothing 
contrary to its interests was ever enacted.” Napoleon showed no 
displeasure at being thus set right ; and, after some more conversa- 
tion on the subject, dismissed the deputation with on assurance that 
he would take care to see that justice was done to their petition. 
Several months have elapsed since th» interview, and though nothing 
has yet ocune of it, — even Napoleon's wishes in matters of adminis- 
tration must go through an interminable series of ^'Bureaux” before 
they can take efhet, — ^those who are best able to know wbat is going 
on behind the sceaes arc assured that measures axe b^g taken 
which will prepaxe the way for a General Assembly. However, it 
must be added that, as long as certain' high officials^ among whom 
M. Baroche, who is known to be extremely advcH^ to the 0 Qm|dete 
. orgahmation of the Proti^tant Chuxch, retain thi^ jdaecsi it is veiy 
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ualikdy that any cmundexable piogreai ahofitlcl hn amcLa m tha wiahed* 
for direction. 

Before ‘ere leave our present subject, we should mentioii some 
local, irregular, but oharaoteristic efforts made by certain torches 
or presbyteries to take the law into their own hands, and either to 
do without the oo*operation of the State, or oblige the Gk>verament 
to grant complete liberty. In several churches, as, for instance, at 
Yauvert, in the south, and at Bisohwiller in the east of France, a 
divisiem had sprung up between two sections of the flodc. It would 
be too long to go into particulars ; but, as usual with religious, and 
ecclesiastical discussions, the disagreement waxed sore and de^. 
Things went so far among these hot-headed southerners and head- 
strong Alsatians, that, in each of the parishes we have named, the 
two sections of the same congregation decided they would not assemble 
together, and that they must worship in different places. Accordingly, 
the malcontents sought out a room or building, and, with their own 
minister at their head, set up, in opx)osition to the official church, 
what must Have seemed very like a dissenting establishment. Any- 
where else than in Franco such a proceeding would probably have 
brought about the foimdation of independent churches ; but the bands 
which imite the Church to the State are, in France, supple as well as 
strong, and the Minister of Public Worship, instead of breaking off 
all relations with those who had constituted a flock within the flock, 
a church within the Chureli, simply granted .them an authorization 
to act as thiey had done, thus legalizing what would otherwise have 
been a breach of the law ! 

What took place in the presbytery of Caen was more serious, both 
on account of the offeial character of the proceeding, and of the con- 
sequences which, if it had been successfully carried out, would have 
flowed from it. This consistoiro has for many years been among 
the most consistent advocates of the reorganization of the Reformed 
Church. Year after year, and at each meeting of the Church dele- 
gates of Lower Normandy (Calvados, Orne, and Manche) which this 
consistoiro represents, the same petition has been sent up to Paris, 
praying for the re-establishment of the Synods ; but, as the minister 
seemed determined never to pay any attention to the demands thus 
pressed upon him, and as every year showed more and more plainly 
the necessi^ for some restraint to bo put upon the exercise of uni- 
versal suffrage in religious matters, the consistoiro of Caen resolved 
to try whether it could not, within its own limits, exercise that dis- 
crimination of members without which the control of the Church 
can, at any time, fall into the hands of irreligious persons. The 
oemsistoire, therefore, reserved unanimously that henceforth no one 
should be inscribed as a church member who did not make a ‘public 
profession of his attachment to the doctrine of the Reformed Ghurch 
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^ eaomiced in it 9 liturgy, fUid cspucfidSy 01 12te A|iottl«i^ 

CIboed. This was a bold step, and wo^ have been cdeaify 01tegal, if 
the organic laws or oonstitutiyo decrees of ld52 did not 'e!xp 3 (eBsly 
declare that the consistoiree are the guardians of the religtousint^ests 
of the Church. It was to be expected that such an important 
decision could not be taken without some opposition being made to 
it. Aooordingly, a memorial was presented by a certain numb<w of 
laymen, affirming their attachment to the faith of the Ghiuch, and 
belief in its formularies, but at the same time declaring that, in their 
opinion, the consistoire had orerstepped toe limits of its authority, 
and, in doing so, exposed the Church to great dangers. This 
memorial was at once forwarded to the minister, who, of course, 
immediately ** annulled ” the decision of tho consistoire. The 
answer of the consistoire was a protest against the interference of 
the minister, and an appeal to the Coimcil of State. This learned 
and powerful body bas not yet returned its verdict ; but whether 
it be favourable or not, the bold decision taken by the consistoire of 
Caen will have had the advantage of showing once more in high 
places the absolute necessity of giving back to the Protestant Church 
its complete historical constitution. 

Many readers, after seeing the account we have just given of some 
of toe difficulties of the French Rcforme<l Church, will very probably 
think that, since most of these difficulties arise from its connection 
with the State, the remed}’- is easily found : let this connection bo 
broken, and its consequences will be destroyed. It is indeed very 
possible, uay, probable, that if the concordat between the Reformed 
Church and too French Government had never existed, many of too 
present evils would not have occurred ; but now that toe alliance 
between toe Church and the State has lasted more than half a century, 
toe question, “ How is it to be got rid of, — how is the Church to be 
organized independently of some such connection?” becomes a very 
difficult one indeed. It is true the experiment of a free church has 
been tried, and not altogether without success. A small section of 
toe Reformed Church, making it a matter of conscience not to receive 
mone^.irGm too State, and desirous of keeping toe control of church 
matters ei&iiisively in the hands of professors of religion and living 
members of too Church, have, for upwards of twenty years, constituted 
a religioas association, under the name of Union EvangMique. Wo 
desire to speak with every respect of a body which is in. toll com* 
munion with the National Church, and has at its head such men os 
M.. E. .de Pressens^ and M. Bersier; but what we know of toe 
ttustonce and history of toe Hnimi Evang^liqus is net such as to 
warrant toe bdlief^ that the Reformed Ohureh, if sepctfatod from the 
^te,> would fttpxwe get rid of all its diffiouRtes, begm a cxmine 
Off unebequMed prosperity. To speak only of pecuniaary mattersi itas 
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well kkowA' that, tbongh ilie tJiu<»tiiK a oioaB;'^ iurriag' aboat 
twenty^fiTe mmiaters, and i^ongh a etmijMiwtiyd^ ]^ge’pro{K^ 
of tbeir Ghurdi members are rieb» their finanoea are nniaUy low. 
If Tolimtary subscriptions are insufficient, so that to naalniain? thdbr 
small staff <ff clergy they are obliged to receive heavy subsidies iieom 
their English and American friends, how could the eight hundred 
pastors of the Beformed Church be supported with their famiUesf 
.Moreover, in this separation between Church and State there are two 
parties to be consulted; and though the French Government has 
not hindered the establishment of such a small independent body as 
the Union Evang^lique, there is no proof that it would wifaiess with 
the same equanimity the constitution of a Beformed Church oon> 
siderable in its numbers and influence, and over which it would have 
no control. It should never be forgotten that it is very difficult to 
have a really free Church in a country where the State is not free. 
Then, again, it must be confessed that the great majority of French 
Protestants do not feel the evils we have spoken of so strongly as to 
bo ready to make any great sacrifice in order to get rid of them. 
Under the present arrangements the Protestants arc unmolested, and 
at liberty to worship according to their faith ; their churches are built 
and kept in repair, and their ministers maintained by the Govern' 
ment ; and if, here and there, certain difllcxiltics arise in consequence 
of the concordat, these little troubles are not to be compared, as they 
think, with the advantages to be derived from it. It is true these 
advantages are not to be despised. The alliance with the State brings 
with it not only the pecuniary aid, but also the effectual protection, 
of the State. As long as the Beformed Church is connected with the 
Government, its members enjoy an amount of liberty they would 
certainly not possess if their faith was not ** un des cultes reconnus 
par I’^tat,” They are able freely to open schools and churches in 
places where, as experience has amply proved, local influences, the 
bigotry of priests and maireSf would certainly not allow them to be 
established ; and whenever the rights of conscience are infringed by 
such local powers, the Protestants are sure to find redress by an 
appeal to the higher authorities. The recent case of M. Authier, 
a schoolmaster converted from Bomanism, which our readers may 
have seen in the daily papers, is a sufficient proof of this. 

Neveridieless, it must not be thought that the connection between 
the Beformed Church and the State is considered by the Protestents 
as the best possible state of things ; the most enlightened among them 
hope and long for the day when this connection will be broken, not, 
however, by the Church separating from the State, but by the State 
giving up freely all control over Church affistirs ; and this'may happen 
sooner than most people imagine. A powerful party, daily grondng 
in influence, .warmly advocates the withdrawal of the State from all 
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iltt^bvtail^aBd mbcurtaasmeiita tibo vamm oimoovMi 
. iqm it; and it is not nuce to hoar ^ .poUtioal OMulniwtiott spokoo 
. ^ vhiidt would oertam)^ bring abowt tibia desuvd^ oonirewimatikHi. 
Wbenevor this taka* pIaoe» whenoT«r the* proteotibn and^hdlp of 
the State having been taken away equally fnm idi nligunia bodiw* 
each of thmn will be thrown on its own resources, then, confident 
in the force of truth, many Protestants beUeve their Church will 
obtain such triumphs os have not becm witnecaed since the lUh 
formation. 


III. 

Kothing is more difficult than to form a correct opinion concerning 
religions progress. Spiritual life, in societies as in individuals, is 
such a hidden thing that it can only bo guessed at from outward and 
necessarily uncertain signs. Among the proofs of the inward 
acrivity of any religious body the most reliable are, probably, the 
increase of the works undertaken by that body, the multiplication of its 
places of worship and its schools, and, lastly, the quantity and quality 
of its literary productions. In all tho.se directions the advancement 
made of late by the French Protestant Clmi'ch is satisfoctorj”. Without 
inflicting on our readers the figures and statistics which show this 
progress, we will briefly state that within the last few years the receipts 
of the French societies have shown a steady increase ; and, where 
this 1ms not been the case, any diminution incurred by any parti- 
cular society has been more than made up by the subdivision of its 
work among new associations pursuing the same end. If we con- 
sider the increase in the schools and places of worship, wo shall find 
it equally gratifying. Within the last five years a great number of 
schools and chui'ches have been founded in connection with the 
Eglise lUformee ; but what is more significant is, that within the 
same period fifteen new congregufions have been added to the 
oburobes already existing. These new parishes ore formed either by 
the multiplication, through immigration or otherwise, of Protestonts 
an |daces where there were few or none before, or else by the con- 
vem<m from Bomanism of a number of persons sufficient to fonn a 
flock. To several of these last-named parMaes, wholly composed of 
converts from the Homan Church, the State has granted a Oovem- 
ment-paid pasteur, thus recognising — a thing the State never does 
wiriiont long driays and careful conrideration — ^the reality and 
stabihfy of the change which had taken place in the finth of these 
proselyteo. 

tDbreet proadLytism ui^not, however, the only way in which the 
Befimned ChardnuBkes its presence felt as n witusss to the Gospel 
XU France. - While the co^jcrieurt and agents of various societies, by 
'oaitying tracts imd Bibles into places adune pure doirtiainiT was 
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not knowii befi«»» laepoM the Jnr' 
the Refetmod. fidth^ m isusemmag wsei^ 

exi^thfdr iafliienoe in defenoe of the troth aaewmg - the'edHica^ 
olaases of Fronoh socaety. We have, of eoors^ no 
anything like a review of the literature of the Beformed ; 

but, among the manifestations of its modem spiritual life, we oaiaait 
omit speaking of one or two books which have produced, and are 
now producing, a marked effect on the religious mind of tiie country. 
Among these characteristic volumes we will mention, in the firat 
place, the ** Adieux ” of Adolphe Monod, which, having been pub- 
lished ten years ago, could hardly be spoken of in connection With 
the present condition of French Protestantism if it had not been the 
occasion, within the last few months, of a little episode which gives 
a pleasant glimpse of what relations may sometimes exist betwem 
the best representatives of the Koman and Reformed Churches. A 
celebrated Dominican, the greatest living orator of his order, le PSre 
Hyacinthe, having read the ^‘Farewell,” and desiring to know some- 
thing more about the author of such an excellent book, went to visit 
the widow of the great preacher. There he accidentally met a 
pasteur and Christian layman connected with the Monod family. 
The monk and the two Protestants talked long and earnestly 
together on matters of religion, not of their differences, but of the 
deeper points held in common by all wlio call and profess themselves 
Christians. As they spoke their hearts warmed within them, and as 
they were about to separate, Since wo have been able to commune 
together in conversation,” said the minister, ” why should we not do 
so in worship P ” — “ I will do so with all my heart,” answered the 
monk. So then and there the three read the words of their common 
Lord, and knelt together to Him in prayer. 

Another beok, the influence of which has been felt far beyond the 
limits of the Reformed Chunsh, is the volume of M. de Pressens^ on 
the “ Life and Work of our Lord.” This book is not unknown to the 
readers of the Contempokarv Review, and we may state that it is not 
only by members of the Anglican Church that it has been welcomed, 
for the Archbishop of Paris, Mgr. Darboy, after perusing it, thought 
BO highly of its contents that he went personally to visit M. de 
Pressens^, and tbank him for having brought out such an important 
contribution to the defence of the Catholic faith. In speaking of 
this apologetical activity of the Reformed Church inPrance, wemnst 
not forget the ** Meditations ” of M. Guizot. Though it be easy to 
see that this book was not written by a professed theologian, it has 
had, perhaps for that very reason, a deeper and wider influence on the 
mind, of the general, public. 

Our object in recalling these works (and many others might be 
joined to them) is to pmnt out, as a charaotenstic of French Pro- 
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testmtism, the prominent paii it takes in the defence of tlse Christian 
fiiith. It is worthy of remark that while l^udhon and Henan, as 
wdl as, in ^rlier times, Voltaire, were brought up under the direct 
influence of the Roman priesthood, the ablest apologists^ the Gospel 
are found among those whom too many Roman Oa&olio writers 
would have ns believe are only.inMmsistent xathmaliris. We may 
add tbat there is, happily, no sign of the Reformed Church giving 
up the position it has thus occupied. recent foot, which to^ 
idace at Montauban, gives a good insight into the spirit in whioh the 
clergy of the Reformed Church prepare for the battle with unbelief. 
Among the Protestants who have lost their faith, none are more able 
and more thoroughly rospecibible than M. P^ut, an ordained 
minister, who gave up his charge some year.) ago, and has been ever 
since one of the most .steady and zealous supporters of advanced 
Rationalism. The students of Montauban, all preparing for the 
ministry, asked and obtained from their director and professors thu 
permission to invite M. Pecaut to come and lecture to them, in order 
that he might have the host opportunity of propounding his argu- 
ments against Revelation. He came and lectured, one of the pro- 
fessors sitting near ; and when he had done his best, or his worst, 
the professor, M. liois — than whom few men are Iwtter fitted for 
that particular work — wont over his arguments and took them to 
pieces. The conduct of the ITuiversity authorities on this occasion 
has been severely commented upon ; and it is, indeed, natural that 
opinion should be divide<l as to the expediency of bringingthe'mind.s 
of young theological studcut.s in immediate contact with a man like 
M. Pecaut ; but on one point there can bo no doubt. This little 
episode shows, in both students and ’professors, a hearty faith in the 
force of truth, and a monly desire to face the difHculties of the 
modem religious mind, and to meet them in fair and open dis- 
cussion. 

We had brought together many other facts which might have 
helped to judge of the inward state of French Protestantism, but our 
narrowing space warns ns to conclude. 

It will be seen from the facts we have stated that the present 
oondiribn of the Church of the Huguenots is very much what might 
have been expected from its previous history, its original organization, 
and the changed circumstances in which it now exists. What Thfodoro 
de Bdze saad d^the Church in general is eminently applicable to the 
Church be helped to found : ** It is an anvil that has w<xm cat many 
hammers.** From when JmtnLeclere, protomartyr d the French , 

Rdnmarion, was bnnit to death, until 1762, when Fnm^ris Roehe^, 
last martyr of thoRefonped faith in Europe, was binfoeii on the wheel 
at Toulouse two hundred and tiiutyreight yearn elapsd^ dnpuig which 
tile Reformed Church hardly enjoyed ten years of rekl resk Placed 
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siuce ( he Groat Bevolution. iu altogether different cirommtances, it 
has hud new dangers to encounter: whdt persecution could not destroy, 
peace and plenty might corrupt. On the whole, however, and not- 
withstanding many errors, shortcomings, and imperfections, it may 
be said that the Beformed Church has not ffdled in the work to which 
it seems providentially appointed — ^that of representing the Cludsthui 
faith in the midst of incredulity, and rational bdief in the n^klst of 
superstition. Kor,have the fruits of its double protest been iranting. 
It would be easy to bring forth a goodly list of priests and nobles, 
of lawyers, doctors, and professors, as well as of artisans an^ peasants, 
who to this day owe their faith in Christ to the witnessing of the 
Beformed Church in their coimtry. If, however, we were to ask the 
best representatives of French Protestantism, they would tell us that 
it is more profitable to think of what remains to be done than of 
what has already been accomplished ; for it is one of the most hopeful 
signs of the future that while they see clearly the work they have to 
do, they are deeply conscious of all they lack in faith, in science, in 
zeal, and in organization, to carry it out successfully. What the 
future of the Reformed Church of France may be none can tell. 
Some, frightened at the levity of the French, and their apparently 
increasing indifference to all senous things, fear it will never - be 
possible for the Gospel to make an impression on the mind of the 
nation at large, and that it must continue to swuy indefinitely from 
Loyola to Voltaire, and from Voltaire to Loyola. Others believe 
that, under this apparent carelessness, there still live those imperish- 
able religiousgpWants which the Roman priesthood have, on the whole, 
so lamentably failed to satisfy ; and that the time must come — ^nay, 
that it is perhaps at hand — when the whole country will turn to 
those it has so long persecuted and despised, to receive from them, 
with a purer faith, the blessings of liberty and order. Whichevex* 
of these surmises may be true, all those who take an interest in the 
French people, and in the progress of the Gospel, will heartily join 
in the words of one of the most distinguished members of the Reformed 
communion, himself a convert from Romanism : — “ Notre dernier 
voou pour cette Franco que nous aimons plus ct mieux qu’elle no 
s’aime olle-mSme, e’est que Dieu I’^claire dans co choix si grave, d'oh 
depend ici-bas son avenir do pcuple et l&-haut, pour chaque &mo 
immorte^, rdternit^ qui I’uttend.’'* 

F. G. WuBATCRorr, Paafeur, 

P.S. — Since the preceding article was written, the triennial Sec- 
tions for the presbytery of the Paris Church have t^en place, and 
the orthodox can^dates have been re-elected by a considerable 
majority.— -F. G. W. 

* ** Co qa’iTfaut i la France." Par Boueuw St. ffihdre, Profeeaenr & la SorWnn:- 
libiaine Dentu, Paris. , 

von. VII. c c 




THE EDUCATIOX QUKS'riON tX IIOLLiUJiTD. 

hY A DUTCH CLERGYMAN. 


I. 

I F it be true that ('xpcricnce i-s the best teacher, a paper on the 
history of school instruction in Holland may i>crhSps bo of ser- 
vice in England at the present time, now that the education question 
is being once more stirred. Mucli has been and is still being said 
about State education, Government grants, and the voluntary, 
system. Should secular teaching only be given at public schools? 
Are denominational schools desirable ? Is religious teaching, with 
a conscience clause, commendable ? These are questions which are 
now being eagerly asked and debated. They have, however, re- 
ceived such various answers from theori.sls, that it is no wonder the 
firi praciici feel somewhat bewildered. It cannot bo denied, however, 
that the general feeling more and more inclines towards the principle 
of State support. We even hear of a whole denomination, which 
has hitherto stood forward as the champions of voluntaryinn, being 
about to change colours, and, partly, at least, put on State regi- 
mentals. Perhaps they arc wise ; but a little calin, quiet reflection, 
before the resolution Is token, can do no harm. A proverb says of 
governments, that, having got bold of a man's little finger, they will 
not rest till they have got the whole man; and that, when they 
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havo ^;ot tho .vrhole man, they can scarce be prevailed upon to allow 
free itction oven to this little finger. .As to the meaanre of truth in 
this saying, history is the best witness, and perhaps no history gives 
a clearer answer than that of school education in Holland. 

But' to understand that history properly, it is necessary to Ime a 
correct idea of the strength and infiuence of the varioas sects or 
denominations into which the three millions of the Dutch people are 
divided. Those who think that Protestantism is tl^e rdigion of fke 
Dutch nation are right, if by “ nation the majority and the most 
influential part of the people are meant. They are mistaken, how* 
ever, if they suppose that the term Protestant is applicable to 
Holland to ^e same extent as it is to England or Scotland. In 
more than one respect, it is true, there is a great similarity between 
tho Dutch and the Scotch. Not only are the two countries about 
equal in number of inhabitants, but their geographical areas are 
all but equal in circumference. Tho Protestantism of both, too, is 
thoroughly Calvinistic, and the organization of their Churches is 
Presbyterian. But there are also points of great dissimilarity. Of 
Scotland it may be said without extravagance, that it is the Presby- 
terian Canaan, the Homan Catholics only dwelling there like 
strangers. Their number is very small, and their influence upon tho 
political, ecclesiastical, and social condition of tho nation is almost 
inappreciable. In Holland, on the contrary, the Roman Catholics, 
although they mostly belong to the middle and lower classes, form 
tico-Jf/ths of the whole population, and in two of the southern pro- 
vinces, bordering upon Belgium, they form the majority. Accord- 
ingly, they return members to Parliament in proportion to their 
number. It may therefore bo imagined that when there is a division 
amongst the Protestant members, the votes of the Catholics often 
throw a decisive weight into the scale. A not over-conscientious 
political party will thus very easily be tempted to allow the Catholic 
party certain concessions under the formula, hodie tihi, eras mihi. 
Again, in Scotland, Presbyterianism, especially, since the disruption 
in 1843, owing to the predominance of the voluntary idea, has been 
maintained in a democratic spirit. The Dutch Protestant Church, on 
the other hand, has alwoys continued dependent upon the State — till 
1795 as a rigid State Church, from that date till now as a State-paid 
Church— and consequently has never been able to shake off the 
guardianship of the Government, which, through the medium of a 
eelf-elooting olig^chical body in the Church, has ruled it in an almost 
Erastian spirit. The consequence of this was that the people— (.c., the 
members of the Church — ^not having been trained to take any part in 
the management of Church affairs, left them altogether to those 
who had the power in their hands. To a considerable extent this 

c c 2 
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ilM «Me even witiii the tnaoui^me&tof the pnhlie^hfeivii tJT 
l^te. It W89 not iHl the yew 1($40 thet JBtolkiid got » ocoelxtataiait 
witii a responsible ministiy. Before that date the people seMom or 
never even cared to hnow what was going on in the sham Parliammiit 
which King WilliAn I. only convoked to carry out his own resolu- 
tions. After 1840, when that monarc'h abdicated in favour of his son, 
William II., new life sprang up among the members of Parliament ; 
but the ri* inerh'm of indifference to political questions carried the 
people along very much the same as if nothing of the kind had 
happened. Besides, the heavy stamp duty on the daily press, on 
placarding, advertising, and the like, greatly obstructed, and still 
obstructs, the publication of news, both political and ccclesiasticaL 
It is true matters have much improved since 1848, when the present 
king, William III., succeeded his father ; but still the difficulty with 
which the leaders of parties often have, to contend in getting the 
electors to come to the poll, proves that the public spirit is not yet 
quite awake ; and tbe comparative scarcity of daily pa])crs makes it 
all but impossible to ascertain public opinion — ^if, indeed, there is 
such a thing in Holland. 

It is necessary to know these particulars to understand many 
strange phenomena in the history of education among the Dutch, 
and to comprehend how it comes about, for instance, that a com- 
paratively small party, both in the State and in the Church, could 
for years maintain a state of things which, if te.stc'd by the 
opinions and desires of the people, was as anti-national as could 
be imagined ; or how it happens that very often the most able and 
eloquent champions of truth and justice and liberty in Parliament 
were like voices crying in the wildcmcs.s, because the Dutch people, 
— ^unlike those of Gotland or England, who would have risen as one 
man in their support, — ^from habitual indifference and the absence 
of an energetic public press, scarcely got to know what the advocates 
of their highest concerns had said and done on their behalf. 

In addition to all this, it should be mentioned further, that in 
Scotland the Protestant Church is divided into three almost equal 
denominations. The great bulk of the Protestants of Holland, on the 
contrary, form only one Church, called the Ncthorland Reformed 
Church, which numbers one million and a half of people ; the other 
Protestant bodies, as the Lutherans, the Arminians, and the Men- 
nonites, numbering together scarcely one hundred thousand. These 
small denominations are of old date, and have in the lapse of time got 
into such amicable fellowship with their ** big sister,” that the spirit 
which at any given period characterizes the latter may saftily be 
taken as the qtirit which is also predominant among them. In this 
respect the Sepaxwtists, a Presbyterian body of some sixty to seventy 
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thowKmd iMoplei who loft the Ghuxdk in 1880 <mi aeooant of its 
8oepl^<Mtl tendencies, form an exception. Their mflnenoe in a political 
sense, however, is nought, as, with only a few exceptions, th^ are 
operatives and country people. 

The school education in Holland has always rested on religion as 
its basis. It is true that in the seventeenth century, after the deliver- 
anoe of the Dutch from the Popish yoke and the Spanish tyranny, 
the schools appear to be State institutions, but the Dutch Bepublic, 
owing its existence to the influence of the Reformation, was in those 
days a thoroughly religious and Protestant State. The decrees of 
the Government on the schools, and the instructions g^ven to the 
schoolmasters of that time, all urge ** the youth being well taught 
and trained in the fear of God.” Among these mandates that of 
1612 contains even a detailed description of what is meant by "educa- 
tion in the true knowledge and fear of God.” It is essential that 
the children bo taught to pray to God morning and evening; 
that they be made to go to church on Sundays and on Church 
festivals ; that they he brought to hear the Word of God with due 
devotion, attention, and reverence, and be instructed from God’s 
Word in the chief articles of the Christian faith, according to their 
ago and understanding. After 1610, when through the Synod of 
Dordt the Church, in the most rigid sense of the word, was formally 
united to the State as a State Church, the Government left to the 
Church the supervision and direction of the schools. That Synod 
devoted a portion of its seventeenth session especially to the care for 
the schools. It urgeutl}' enjoined the schoolmasters to see that the 
ehildrcn “understood well all they learned.” It admonished the 
elergy “to keep an accurate survey of the schools, and to visit 
both the public and the private schools, if needs be accompanied by 
a magistrate, in order to incite the schoolmasters and the children to 
zeal and godliness.” It appears from this quotation that even 
private schools were under the control of the Church. 

Sut in this school survey there was one fundamental fault. It 
was not committed to any special board or committee. No person 
was appointed and held responsible for the schools being duly 
inspected. The care of the schools was only one of many duties 
which the magistrate or the clergyman had to discharge, and was 
often neglected among countless oiRcial occupations. The conse- 
quences were that the secular teaching in the schools was all but 
sacrificed to ihe religious, and that, in the lapse of years, the religious 
teaching mostly degenerated into dry, dead, orthodox formalism. 

Then came the eighteenth century, with its bleak, spiritless mode- 
vatism, its want of enthusiasm, and its tendency towards heathenuh 
forms both in thought and practice, but also with its awakening 
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seum of liberty, of equity, and of justice. The zoTolutioii in religion 
Itrqpared for the political and social revolution. People ket ell 
interest in the old doctrines and dogmas, vhioh unhappity had he 
long been presented to them in anything but attraottve forms. A 
craving for new theories, like a fever,, became epidemic. They were 
given by Eousseau, Voltaire, the Encyclopaedists, and their fnends. 
^ose who are no strangers to the history of that period of tran* 
sition and fermentation also know what, during that time, became 
of the religion of the peoples of Europe. 

The Dutch school was not exenijit from the revolution which 
struck everylpopulor institution in those days, lluusseau’s humanistic 
theorj', enthusiastically procluimwl by Basedow in Germany, found 
also its admirers among the leading men in Holland. That theory, 
if consistently applied, could not but lead to the expulsion of the 
Christian religion from the .schools. It denied the very foundation 
of that religion — the fall of the human race through sin. It pro- 
claimed the doctrine of the xindepraved condition of the human 
heart. On this doctrine there was raised an educational .systenL which 
had no room for the doctrine of Atonement, nor for such lessons, 
commandments, and warnings as (.Umstiau teachers hold noccssiviy 
to prepore for a renewal of the heart. All education had to do was 
just to develop the good innate in the child by means of moral teach- 
ing, especially by placing before its mind patterns of human virtue, 
and by making it look reverentially at the visible creation as the 
mirror of the virtues of the Creator. 

This emancipation from the authority of revelation was most 
welcome at a time when the ruling spirit of the nations de.sired 
emancipation from all and cverj* authority. Things which for 
centuries had been closely kept in union wore all at once forced 
asunder. Many of those divorces w'crc very cruel and unreasonable ; 
many, also, were dictated at once by common souse and human 
feeling, and afterwards proved .souice.s of great benefit to human 
society. In 1795, when the Stadhoudor, the Prince of Orange, was 
compelled to take refuge in this country, the Church w'as discon- 
nected from the State, and all through the new republic perfect 
equality of all denominations w'us proclaimed. In the I^ational 
Assembly, the Protestant, the Homan (yutholio, and the Israelite took 
their places next to each other on the cushion. 

But what about the school P Was it to bo considered as an insti- 
tution of the Church or of tho State P Of course the latter. Kcligion 
having ceased to bo the basis of education, the school, of coarse, 
could no longer have anything to do with the Church, except in so 
far as the Church might found so-called doacon-schools” for the 
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dhildrea of its poor xnenibers. Of such deacott-schhols tibero were, iu 
those days, a great number. As by decree of the Katiohal Assetnbly 
every school was subjected to the supervision of the ‘Government, 
these deacon-schools had also to submit ; but since they were' purely 
denominational schools, their religions teaching was hot interfered 
with. 

The “ Heidelberg Catechism,” one of the boohs which constitute 
the formulas of concordance of the Nctherland Reformed Church, 
had for upwards of two centuries been a regular school-book used in 
all the schools, whether public or private. Of course it was at once 
condemned, and rightly so. The book was certainly never intended 
to bo a school-book, and was totally unfit for being used as such. 
Still, unfit though it was, it certainly w'as infinitely preferable to 
another catechism which it was now proposed should take its place. 
This was called the “ llejmblican Catechism,” Happily it never was 
adopted by the National Assembly ; but a glance at its contents and 
history may give a correct idea of the educational notions which were 
then cherished by many. 

About this time a society was founded, the principles of which 
were so well adapted to the spirit then prevalent, that it took an 
amazing start, and spread, within a comparatively short time, its 
branche.s all over the country. It is calletl — for it is still by far the 
largest society in Holland — the “ Society for the Use of the Public.” 
Its object is to promote virtue and morality among the nation by 
spi'oading ustjful knowledge and encouraging noble deeds. It pro- 
fesses to be a Christian institution, and excludes Jews from its mcm- 
bership. In the days of its oingin, however, it meant by the term 
Christianity little more than Rousseau’s itatural religion, of which 
Jesus was held up as the perfect patteni. It was especially the pro- 
moter of the national school education, which it took to heart, and it 
must be admitted that its operations have greatly contributed towards 
raising the Dutch popular schools to their present excellent con- 
dition, so far as organization and secular teaching are concerned. It 
founded normal and other schools to set the example of judicious 
school instruction. It published vai’ious school-books, and awarded 
prizes for essays on matters relating to education. Nor was it averse 
to religion being introduced into the schools and recommended in. the 
school-books. What sort of religion was meant, however, may bo 
gathered from an address which, in 1796, was sent to the National 
Assembly. " In our opinion,” the memorialists say, “ it is desirable 
that the instruction in the national religion should consist in a simple 
exposition of natural religion, unmixed with any dogmatic system. 

Since every member of society ought to know the duties 

of a good citizen, he also ought to be taught them. It is consequently 
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desirable thatr a system of the rights, and especially of tho duties, of 
a citizen should be incidoated upon tho children.** Accordingly, the 
^^Bepublican Catechism*’ came into existence, in which, among 
other curiosities, we find the following : — 

“ Op Rblioion. 

“ Q. What do you mean by religion ? .t. By religion I mean tho snblinio 

idea man has of his existence, and the gratitude which he owes to the 
Highest Being for its benefits. Q. What is one of tho main duties pro- 
scribed by religion ? .4. That of being an honest man. Q. ^Vhat public 

worship is most pleasing to the Deity ? .4 . Labour, for idleness is of all 

vices the most disagreeable to the Highest Being. Q. AVbat religion is tho 
most suitable to man ? .4. All religions are alike in the eyes of the Wise 

One, provided that their doctrines and moral principles agree with tho laws 
of the State.” 

Flushed wnth the fever of revolution as the National Assembly 
then was, most of its members yet shrank from applying such 
radical principlc.s to the .schools. It w'as well known that the “ people ” 
were still attached to tho religion of their fathor.s. Kven among the 
leading men there were many who, notwithstanding their liberalism 
in politics, W'orc very conservutivo in their religious opinions. The 
Bible, no less than the “ IIeidelbc*rg Catechism,” was the most 
common school-book. In most private schools, whicli were for tho 
middle and higher clas.ses in the towns, it, logether with the cate- 
chism, was excluded ; but the Government had not the courage to 
banish it at once from the public .schools. N(jw thc.se were the very 
schools of the people, .since tiny were attended by the children of the 
lower middle class. It was onlv graduallv that the Bible could bo 
excluded from the public schools. 

It was not until the year 1709 that the (iovernment .succeeded in 
appointing a Minister, or, as the title of that office was then, an 
Agent for Public Education. The profcs.sor of theology at the Uni- 
versity of Leyden, the llcv. l>r. J. II. Van der l*alm, at once a 
learned Orienbd scholar, an ch>q!ient orator, and a mo.st classical 
writer, was appointed to it. That Hus Government should place a 
clergyman at the head of tho schools wa.s a remarkable sign. It 
showed that the separation of the school from the Church was not 
meant in any hostile spirit. Van der Palm w'as kno^vn as a man of 
pliable character and of liberal principles. Ho was inclined towards 
rationalism, but with a strong tincture of supcrnaturalism. Bound 
by the laws of the State, which prohibited any doctrinal teaching 
whatever in the schools, he tried to make the best he could of them. 
This, however, was not much. It was under his ministry that one 
of the Government School Inspectors recommended to the school- 
masters a school-book which bad been recently published, cn- 
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titled, ^'Firot Budiments of Beligion. for Childr^ from Seven to 
Ten Years old.” In his preface the author plumes himself upon his 
having succeeded in ** composing the book in Such a style as to make 
it available even for Jewish children, since it contains not a word 
about Jesus Christ and his doctrine.” 

I mentioned the Government school inspectors. There were thirty- 
one of*thcso, and fourteen of them were clergymen. It was clear 
that the Government still desired to maintain a certain connection 
between the school and the Church. This, too, was evident from the 
fact that the post of assistant to the Minister for Public Education, 
especially for the popular schools, was committed to a clergyman, the 
Kev. Mr. Van don Ende, an honest, able, and active man, who con- 
tinued at the head of the school department many years after the 
suppression of the short-lived Ministry for Public Education, and who 
became the soul of the present school system in Holland, of which he 
was the originator. He, at all events, it w’as who composed the 
famous school- law of 180G, which, with a few alterations, may still 
bo said to be the school-law of that countrv. 

It was a law exclusively for the popular schools, having nothing 
to do witli classical schools, universities, &c. It may be called a 
masterpiece of organizing skill. As much us possible it abstained 
from creating anything new, but it brought order into the confused 
mass. It distinguished schools into public and private. The former 
were such us were either totally or partially supported from the 
public funds’. The private schools again wei*e divided into two classes. 
The first comprised such as were the property of a society or corpora- 
tion, and the teachers of wliich were salaried by such society or cor- 
poration. The second class contained ull such schools as were the 
property of the teachers and the source of their livelihood. No one 
■was pennitted to keep a school or to teach in public imless he had 
passed the Government examination. In each province a school 
commission was appointed, which had to examine the candidates. . 
Each province w'as divided into two or three districts, and in each 
district an inspector was appointed, whose duty it was regularly to 
visit the schools belonging to his district, to question the children, 
to see that the regulations of the Government were observed, and to 
report about the state of school instruction in his department. Of 
these inspectors there wore fifty-eight. The branches of instruction 
were distinctly prescribed, and after some years a list of school- 
books was drawn up, to which the teachers hod to limit their 
choice, &o., &c. 

So much for the organization of the schools. As to the spirit of 
the law, it professed to be decidedly Christian. It bore, as it wetre, 
on its forehead the article which afterwards became the bone of the 
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fiercest and most wearying contention — ^viz., that which required 
that the children should “it* trained in alt miat and Ohristian 
rirtaes” with a strict' prohibition to the teachers, however, from 
“ giving any instiiiction in tho doctrines of any of the denomina- 
tions.'* As to the latter, the Government invited tho various 
denominations themselves to look aftt'r this. The law also tried 
to provide that tho religious opinion.s and tho inward di^osition 
of tho teachers were truly Christian and strictly moral. In tlio 
eighth article of the Regulations on the Examinations the com- 
mission was bound, “ before the beginning of the examination, to 
enter into a familiar conversation with tho candidates, and to ascer- 
tain their moral and religious principles.” Xor shouhl (he school 
bear on altogether irroligitms aspect. The sixth article of the gonor.d 
rules about the order to be obscrvj'd in tlio schools proscribed that each 
day the work should commence and finish witli “a short ami suit- 
able Christian prayer, which ouglit to be uttered in a reverential 
manner.” 

All this looked lair on paper, though it was ditficult to see liow 
Christian virtues coidd be taught without something of Christian 
doctrine being taught at the same time. Still more ditficult was it 
to perceive how the poor schoolmaster, if a Christian man, and con- 
sequently with doctrinal convictions himself, could, under this law, 
offer up a Christian prayer without to some extent either expressing 
or forsaking these convictions. However, tin* law contained much 
which, in the confusion of those days, sali.^liorl not a foAV, who trusted 
that thdsewell-.sounding. Christian-like precepts would also ho carried 
out in a truly Christian spirit, ^lixt'd schools being quite a novelty, 
the people did not fully realize the fact that, in the presence of a 
number of Protestant and Roman Catholic children, strict justice 
and equality must of necessity exactly exclude that which cither 
party would single out a.s the “ truly Christian.” There wore some 
clear heads and honest hcart.s, however, who pei't-eiviHi thts ubsui'dity 
of the system, ami expres-sed tlwar .serious misgivings as to the suc- 
cess of the law. It nourisluxl discord in its own bowels. It admitted 


8 distinction between “ social ” and 


('hrislian virtues,” 


thus tm' 


plicitly asserting that Christian virtues were not ueccsstmly social, 
and that social virtues might truly de'.erve that name without being 


truly Christian. 

It was not long before tho i)oople became aware that the spirit in 


which the law was l>cing carried out had a strong tendency towards 
slighting and depreciatnig tho Christian element.” It was observed 
with displeasure, and in some quarters even with a feeling of alarm, 
that the Bible gradually disappeared from tho public schools to mako 
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room for books in which Christ was not mentioned, except merely as 
a pattern of “social” virtues. Still the hopes of many parents 
of the middle class were directed to the private schools, in which 
the religious teaching was left free, as the Govcriiiucut inspectors 
had only the right to control the secular teaching in them. But the 
law prohibited the establishing of any private school, except with 
the peimission of the Government, and that permission was only 
granted to deacons, to orphanages, and to the “ Society for the IJse 
of the Public.” Indeed, this society, while preserving its character 
as a private company, was a\ ailablc as a >ort of agent of the Govern- 
ment for bringing the existing private schools into harmony with the 
law, and for organizing new ones in its spirit. I have already men- 
tioned that, as far os the construction, organization, and administra- 
tion of the schools and the secular teaching were concerned, the 
operations of this society deserved all praise. But its religious spirit 
went little above the low level of Deism. One of the Government 
school inspectors, a clergyman, who was an enthusiastic admirer of that 
society, wrote a book entitled, “Instructions for School-teachers,” 
which may be fairly quoted as a tolerably correct expression of the 
spirit of that soci<.'ty. On p. 3*2, for instance, he admonishes the 
schoolmasters to make the children “ attentive to the First and 
Almighty Giver of all things,” not, however, by “ dry reasonings 
and sermonizing,” but in this way: — 

“ While talking with the ehihlrcii, make them observe the evil consc- 
(lueuces of an excessive drought, or of too abundant rain ; show them that 
it is in no man's power to produce even so much as a drop of rain, and that 
we arc all dependent upon God, &c. In this way, it appears to me, God 
and his virtues ought to ho made known first and above all. This is the 
right religious teaching Avhich shoidd be given in the schools, since it is 
suitable for aU children, to whatever Christian denomination their parents 
may belong. Ilererv Ood and he rirtiums is a specimen of the maxims 
in use.” 

Certainly this sounds “ social ” enough, but where is the “ Chris- 
tianity P” With the exception of the African “rainmakers,” there 
is no man on earth, whether Mohammedan, Brahmin, or Fetish- 
worshipper, who could have any objections to such religious- 
teaching. 

But, meanwhile, Ifapoleon raised Holland to the rank of a king- 
dom, and placed his brother Louis on its throne. ■ The king approved 
of the law ; indeed, it was during his reign that the system was 
carried out to the full. The originator of the law, Mr. Van. den 
Ende himself, « was appointed as Inspector-General of the popular 
schools. But the king was a Bomon Catholic, and his co-religionists, 
did not neglect to influenoo him. In 1808 a royal decree declared 
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that henceforth clergymeu' should he no longer eligible as members 
of the school commissions. The object of this decree could not 

be a mystery to any one. Hitherto, in all the provinces, with 

the exception only of the thoroughly Catholic provinco of North 
Brabant, the Protestant clergymen had formed the majority in all 
the school commissions. No wonder, then, that this decree was 
received with painful feelings by the leading men, both in State 
and Church. It was on this occasion that hlr. Van den Ende’s 
hobby came clearly to light. Ho had coa.scd to bo a clergyman, 
but he continued a staunch Protestant. Nor W'as he an irreligious 
man. On the contrary, he wished to see the Christian element as 
much expressed in the schools as was at all compatible with the law. 
But, above all this, the love of centralization ruled in him, and he 
was possessed by the desire of one day seeing all the schools of the 
country, whether private or public, rendered dependent upon the 
Government. It was during this year that he proposed to the State 
Council an elaborate plan for establishing a general school-fund, and 
more especially for improving the generally low salaries of the school- 
masters. He proposed that the sJilaries should be raised by local rates. 
Those who were neglectful in sending their children to school should 
be punished by their rates being raised. Teachers of private schools 
might also draw from this geueral fund, provided, of course, that they 
placed their schools under the unlimited control of the Government. 
Unfortunately for Mr. Van den JOndc’s bill, the head of the Govern- 
ment was at that time a llomanist ; but what w'as a misfortune 
for the bill was a fortune for the .«chools. The State Council, if not 
from genuine Protestant feeling, at least from decided No-Poperyism, 
twice rejected the bill. Had the king been a Protestant, it is all but 
certain that private schools ^vould have become white ravens in 
Holland, for the doctrine of the “omnipotence of the all- wise State," 
— which in our days, in the opinion of many, is about to ripen' into a 
truism — was then in the ascendant. 

Still Mr. Van den Ende, clinging to tho expression “ Christian 
virtues” in his law, strongly insistecl on tho teaching being Christian. 
Nor, indeed, was this impossible in schools where the teacher was of 
the same mind, and which wore attended by children Avhoso parents 
made no objection. It is true, direct dogmatic or doctrinal teaching 
was prohibited, but tho master of such a school hod many opportuni- 
ties of bringing the main Christian truths homo to the hearts of the 
children. He was in a position similar to that of on organist who 
has got to play a very meagre tune to tho people, but who at tho 
same time has full scope for filling up the voids by volimtory addi- 
tions. It is clear, however, that the poor sohoolii^ter*s liberty in 
this respect might at any moment be limited and fenced in. Every 
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day he was liable to be accused by some parent who might choose to 
brand his teaching as doctrinal/* 

But Mr. Van den Ende, in his enthusiasm for centralization,' could 
not be brought to see how anything evil could issue from his system. 
His plan of the school-fund having failed, he tried another scheme 
for bringing the private schools more under the grasp of the Govern- 
ment. Hitherto the societies or corporations which owned private 
schools had chosen and appointed the teachers according to their own 
pleasure. Of course only such teachers could be appointed as had, 
by passing the Government examination, obtained the required 
license, but from the numerous band of licensed teachers, societies 
were at liberty to pick out the man they deemed most likely to suit 
their school. Mr. Van den Ende succeeded in getting a bill passed 
by which this elective liberty of the societies was greatly limited. 
They were compelled henceforth to invite the licensed teachers to a 
competitive examination, and to take the one who got the greatest 
nxunber of marks. The bill also enacted that the examination must 
be conducted by the inspector of the district. Thus the Government 
acquired considerable influence over the appointment of teachers in 
the private schools. To the societies the law often became a source 
of tyrannical vexation. It not seldom happened that they were 
prevented from appointing the man whom they unanimously desired, 
because, unfortunately, ho had not turned out number one at the 
competitive examination, or because the inspector refused to sanction 
his call. 

In 1815 Holland was united with Belgium under the sceptre of 
William I. of Orange. He confirmed the school-law of 1806, and 
also Mr. Van den Ende in his ofiice of Inspector-General. It may 
easily be imagined that the connection of a thoroughly Romanist 
country with a Protestant kingdom — a country which surpassed it 
by a little in the nmnber of inhabitants — causi'd great difficulties, 
especially with reference to the educational question. It was thought 
that the only way to prevent collision, and to keep “ the ox and the 
ass peaceful under the same yoke,” was to make the school as colour- 
less os possible. The Bible, which hitherto had alwaj'^s been more or 
less Used in the schools, not as a school-book, but as a book to read from 
to the children, now altogether disappeared from the teacher’s desk. 
It is true no legal decree compelled this change, but the inspectors 
suggested it as being very advisable in present circumstances. And 
it need not be said that, after so many years of utter confusion and 
misery, people wore willing to accept advice tending to prevent a 
disruption of the newly-established imion of the two kingdoms. Still, 
signs of reaction manifested themselves here and there. Thus, in 
January, 1821, the governor of the province of North Holland issued 
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a decree, onacting ** that in till the schools of the provinco a portion 
of the Bible should, for half an hour, bo road at least once or tvice a 
week.*' A sort of conscience clause prescribed " that in schools in 
which there were children whose parents objected to Bible-reading, 
the reading should take place after those children had departed.” 

Still this was an exceptional cose. To please the Konmnists, the 
palladium of the Protestants was more and more removed from the 
schools. Very blamable indeed was the conduct of the Synod and 
the clergy of the Reformed Church when they became aware of those 
proceedings. They behaved like duinh dogs. It is scarcely possible 
to use too strong expressions to <losi*ribe the ini.serable lukewan^ness 
and despicable cowardice whitli, on the whole, liave characterized 
that State-paid body oven up to the present time. Nothing what- 
ever was tried on their part to keep the scljools in which the children 
of their Church were trained in anything like a Protestant atmosphere. 
One may imagine how welcome their sheepish apathy was to the 
Oovernment. The Government perfectly’ perceived that the .schools, 
even more than the churches, arc the fountain-heads of the nation. It 
cunningly put the clergy to sleep by allowing them full liberty to 
preach any doctrine they pleased in their churches, and by regularly 
paying them their salaries. Thus having, as it were, drugged the 
clergy by the comforts and privileges of the Church, the Government 
took unlimited possession of the school, whore it could train the future 
Church in its own .spirit. 

Strong protests were made, however, by members of the Reformed 
Church. Among these the mo.st prominent were Dr. Bilderdijk and 
his friend and disciple, J)r. da Costa. The latter, then a newly-con- 
verted proselyte from Israel, wrote a pamphlet entitleil, “ Objections 
against the Spirit of the Age.” In it he emphatically pointed to the 
popular education as the sphere in which “ the evil spirit of the ago 
had particularly concentrated itself.” Against two abuses the young 
Christian author turned all the vehemence of his powerful eloquence 
— “the excessive stimulation of the ambition of the children,” 
and “ the multitude of unnecessary half-sciences, by which the 
capacities of the children were overwhelmed, and thus actually 
stunted and blighted.” The pamphlet cau.scd an cxtraordinaiy stir 
throughout the country. The leaders of the liberal party cried out, 
“ Crucify the man ! ” The clergy were in a rage because he disturbed 
their slumbers. The people, however, felt that there was muclt truth 
in the little book, though its tone was somewhat harsh and dogmatic. 
But of the people there were few who bad the power; and fewer still 
who had the courage, to follow up the piercing blast of this clan- 
gorous bugle. 

Together with the introduetton of these and other abuses, some 
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good practices had gradually fallen into abeyance. Among others, 
the article of the law by which the members of the school commis- 
sion wore bound to examine the candidates as to their moral and 
religious principles, had altogether become obsolete. So much was 
this the case, that when, at a competitive examination in 1827, the 
inspector was requested to apply that article, the answer was given, 
“ That it was not permitted to the teacher of a Ketherland school 
to tell what religion he professed ; that it was all the same whether 
ho was a Turk, a Jew, or a Christian, provided only he was* possessed 
of the required knowledge, combined with ability to train the 
children up to brotherly love and tolerance.” 

But the strongest opposition was manifested by the Homan 
Catholics. As early as the year 1819 — i.o., four years after the 
union mth Belgium — one of their periodicals, called The Friend of 
Religion, began to complain of the “ injurj' which was being done 
to the poor Catholic youth.” The Romanists certainly desired no 
I’rotostant teaching, but neither did they desire heathenish teaching, 
'i’he law of 1806 was a perfect abomination in the eyes of the 
Belgian clergy. The king tried as much as was in his power to 
take away the most offensive features of it. At length, in 1829, 
he went even so far us to offer a new School Law to Parliament. 
It met with so much opposition, however, both inside the House of 
Commons and without, that it was repealed. Next year, 1830, the 
king issued a decree by which considerable alterations were intro- 
duced into the law of 1806. But it came too late to appease the 
resentment of his Belgian subjects. On the 24th of August the 
revolution broke out at Brussels, which again disunited the two 
countries. 

‘ The alterations which the royal decree of 1830 introduced into 
the law of 1806 were not very important. They allowed a little 
more liberty for establishing private schools. Hitherto the license 
could only be obtained from the Home Department. The new 
decree placed the power of giving licenses in the hands of the local 
magistrates, which measure, however, in most cases only proved a 
■ shorter way to obtain a refusal. A more considerable modificatfon 
of the law was the power given to the governors of the provinces 
of dispensing with the competitive examination in the case of such 
parties as they should deem it proper to favour with this privilege. 
To secure the universal character of the school, the sixth article of the 
decree prohibited the use of books in which anything effusive to 
any denomination should occur. A few years after the proclamation 
of this decree one of the most celebrated schoolmasters, a Mr. 
Rijkcns, at Groningen, in his preface to a school-book, gave the 
following testimony about his teaching : — 
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lu my school the children of Reformed, Oathollo, Lutheran, Mennonite, 
and Jewish parents are united. 1 have never ceased to pray with them, 
neither have they ceased to pray with mo. All of them have permanently 
enjoyed my religious instruction, and never has any member of any deno- 
mination found fault with it. But 1 have always tried also to avoid every- 
thing that even in tho most indirect way might be oflensive to any 
denomination, and I have strictly abstained from even so much as slightly 
touching on dogma." 

It follows from this description that the religion of tho “ happy 
family ” gathered together in this school cannot have been either 
Roman Catholic, Protestant, or Christian. Then irhaf was it P 
It was a sort of religion with which the great hnlk of thought- 
less, indifferent people were well pleased. Still many Ijcgan to see 
that this was the way gradually to un-Christianizo the nation. Of 
these there ■were not a few even among the liberals aiid .sceptics. 
They would have been startle<l at the idea of seeing the nation 
brought back to orthodoxy, but they would not have been less 
startled at the prospect of a heathen Holland. In tho.se days — 
it was about the year 183!{ — a theological school w’an springing 
up at Groningen, one of the three university cities of the kingdom. 
Professor Hofstede de Oroot, a man whose religious sense wa.s ns 
much developed as his theological knowdedge wa.s rijjo and exten.sive, 
was its head. Its philosophico- theological system was a mixture of 
Platonism and Schleiermacherism. It wiis a brisk, vivid reaction 
against dead orthodoxy on the one hand, and flat rationalism on the 
other. Unfortunately, however, it took its stand on Arian and 
semi-Pelagian ground. It regarded tho Christian religion exclu- 
sively as an educational system, f'brist only came to train men, 
not to atone for their sins. The exemplary life and not the death 
of Jesus was to be looked at as a means of reconciling men with 
God. Accordingly the active, well-intentioned, and, on the whole, 
able members of this rapidly-increasing party, threw heart and soul 
into the popular schools. They desired to see the children trained 
up after the pattern of Jesus. They desired to sec the New Testa- 
ment read and explained to tho children. Tho New Testament, 
especially the four Gospels, was in their opinion tAe educational 
book of God given to man. The influence of this party on tho 
school education, especially in the north of the kingdom, near and 
round about Groningen, became very great. Professor de Groot and 
many of his friends were appointed a.s inspectors. Tho schoolmasters 
in their districts soon imbibed tho principles of the system. It was 
urgently desired that the New Testament should be readmitted as a 
school-book, w'ith permission for such children to withdraw as might 
object to hearing it read. 


(To he mithnted,) 




THK ANNOTATED BOOK OP COMMON PRAYER 
ON THE COMMUNION SERVICE. 


'the Annotated ftaoi of Common l\ayir» Piiri 11. (liitn'Mluction to the 
: Outer k»r the Holy Communion.) London : Rivingtons. 


^PIIKIIE are lew things, it seems to me, by which theologians can 
A clo bc'tter service than by commenting carelully and judiciously 
on <nir doctrinal Ibrimdaries. While we have doctrinal standards, 
questions will constantly arise about the compatibility of particular 
opinions, held by individuals or sections of the Church, with the 
ti’uo meaning of those standards ; and there can bo no better way of 
ascertaining that meaning than by dose and scrupulous commentaries, 
drawing out the sense of the original by the same rigoi*ous method 
of interpretation which is daily being applied with success to the 
study of ancient literature. iSuch works, so executed, would be of 
the highest u.so with reference to the legal decision of questions like 
those which are now vexing the Church : not only would they bo 
quoted by advocates, but they might materially assist lay judges ; 
nay, it is scarcely too much to say that they might contribute greatly 
to remove the unsatisfoctorincss which even persons least inclined to 
underrate the advantages of lay courts of appeal will admit to be 

* I bare not been ubli: to collato the first edition (that which I have had before me) 
with the serond ; but so far as I have glanced at the latter, it seems (at least in the {lert 
M'ith which f am conocmed) substantially unaltered. 
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inhcmit in the dci'iiiiua ol* iUeolu^icttl issues by unpr tevsttmal 
authority. And. putting controversy out of sight, 1 way h» ulUnved 
to say that no class of books would he more interesting to studi'nts 
like myst'lf, who know by experience the value of accuratt exposi- 
tion, and dusire to see the w<»rk which they are otteuiptiug to do for 
others in one department done for tlicmstdves in another. 

Accordingly, it was with much pleasure that I noticed tlio appear- 
ance of the “Annotated Prayer-Book.” From the names associated 
with it, I presumeii that I .should find in it many points ruled other- 
wise than 1 should myself be likely to rule them; but I felt that this, 
if fairly and candidly done, need not interft're with ray deriving 
mueh Viiluahlc instruction, and I reflectnl that interpreters of u 
different >chool might not liave Imd that su.staining enthusiasm for 
the subject which is the Is'st guarantee for work being performed 
well and thoroughly. I naturalh- turned to (hat i»art of the work 
which may be said to be the keystone of* the whoh', t!»e ('ommunlou 
Office. I oan scare«*ly say how much I liuve Ix^n disappoiiit<'d. I 
have as little title'as I liave wish to dispute the learning tliere dis- 
played ; hut it seems to im. to he ajipliod almost througluuil, not to 
candid exposition, but to poleiniesvl pleading. 1 propose to establish 
this by an exaroination of this p<»rtion of the commentary in detail ; 
and I am anxious to app'al to my friend. Mr. 31edd, who is one of 
the authors of it, on behalf of those prineijdes of ju't evilieism wliich 
I cannot believe that he liiniself nndt'i vrducs. 

The fault of tlie eommeiitarv there, as el>t where, ( am speaking 
exclusively of the commentary on the ('ommmiiun Office) appears to 
me to bo that it is written on a tht'ory. Aow', there is scarcely an}’ 
subject in wliieli, as I venture to think, the intrusion of theory 
requires to he -so jealously watchml us in that of inter 2 )retation. We 
come to our w'ork as learners, expecting to find out from the words 
of the document what the meaning of the document is; and it is only 
when the words have quite failed to give u.s light that we can have 
any right to resort to hypotlu'sis. t )f course 1 do not im'un to say 
that there will not be some cases where the use of hy[X)thesis is justi- 
hahlo and necesfsary ; but they w'ill be comparatively few, unless, 
which is not likely to occur, the general language of the document 
is confessedly perplexed and difficult. In such eases, no doubt, col- 
lateral considerations, involviug more or loss of theory, will come in. 
But to view the whole subject in the light of theory is simply to 
prejudge it ; to profess to institute an examination, yt^- to take the 
most effectual means of renderiug that exaimnation nugatory. 

The theory of the atenotators, which appears, I think, plainly in 
the Xntooduction to the Communion Office, is the substantial identity 
of the Eucharistic doctrine centamed in the English office with that 
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of tlio various liturgies wlxich it superseded. Kb one will dispute the 
right io hold such an opinion if it is supported by £ictB. .But it is 
evident that one chief class of facts on which it must rest is 
that furnished by the Communion Office itself, and that therefore 
those facts must not be explained by the theory. Yet that this is 
what is attempted will, 1 think, bo plain as we go on to etxamine the 
commentary in detail. One conspicuous instance meets us in the 
Introduction i^tself (p. 154) : — 

" Although, however, the change in the position of the words of oblation 
has tended to obscure the meaning of the service, it cannot for a moment 
be supposed that the revisers of our Liturgy in 1552 were so cxceedin^y 
fuid proftmely presumptuous as to wish to suppress the doctrine of the 
Eucharistic sacrifice. There were probably some unfortunate temporary 
reasons (such as the unscrupulous tyranny of ignorant and biassed rulers) 
which induced them to make such a change as would save the doctrine, 
while it loft the statement of it more open than before ; and they probably 
thought it better to consult expediency to a certain extent than to run the 
risk of such an interference as would have taken the Pruyer-]k>ok out of the 
hands of the Church, and moulded it to the meagre faith of Culvinistic 
Puritans.” 

The writer then goes on to mention that some eminent divines, such 
as Andrewes and Overall, used to alter the order pt'ojjrio motu, and 
to express, if I understand him rightly, his regret that this un- 
authorized mode of redressing what is conceived to be wrong has not 
been practised since the last revision. Kow, without stopping to 
remark on the want of moderation showm in speaking of a course 
which, whether it was historically adopted or not, would have accorded 
with the belief of many of the writer’s fellow-churchmen at the pre- 
sent day, as “ exceedingly and proffinoly presumptuous,” I think 
there can be no doubt that wc have hero an illegitimate use of hj^po- 
thesis. We arc told that a certain thing cannot have been intended, 
because the writer feels that it ought not to have been intended. 
This, it is obvious, can only be a legitimate consequence on the sup- 
position that the framers of the Liturgy of 1552 would certainly have 
agreed with the writer in repudiating that interpretation of their 
action which he deprecates. Yet we know that Cranmer was one of 
the principal agents in framing that Liturgy, and it is admitted that 
ut^e time of framing it he hod already, as Dr. Pusoy has expressed 
it in his book on the Keal Presence, “ gone over to the Swiss school.” 
1 do not allege this ffict as proving that the alteration made by the 
framers is to be interpreted in a certain way, but as showing that to 
interpret it in that particular way would not bo in itself monstrow. 
It is still open to contend that Granmer did not impress' his own view 
on the Liturgy, but that can only be supported .by on examination 
of the formulary itself. The writer, it is true, goes on to give .posi- 

n n 2 
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tive reasons why the altemtiun cannot have the effect imputed to it. 
These I shall have substantially tb deal with alltorwards ; at prosont, 

X will only say that they would have lost nothing in the estima- 
tion of candid men if they had not boon preceded by an attempt to 
put opponents suminni'ily out of court. 

I proceed to the commentary. 

The first note, one of sevei-al (*n the title, runs thus : — 

“The title of this office in the Pniyor-ltook of I.’SIO was ‘The Supper 
of the Lord, and the Holy (.'omiiiuiuon. eoinnionlv called the Muss.’ It is 
evident that the lleformejs ilid not see any reason why this sacrament 
should not still be eomnu)nly called * the mass,' hut the name soon dropped 
out of use after the introduction of the vernacular int«> l>ivine service, and 
it was not printed us a third title in 1.1.52, or in any subseipteut Prayer- 
Books." 

The “ evidence ” I suppt>sc depends on the assumption that the 
Refonuers, having once used the word “mass ’* after hrertking with 
Romo, arc not likely to have seen any ohjeetiou to it subsequently. 
The more ordinary argument would be that as they dropped the 
word they saw some objection to it. Xor does it appear why the 
mere adoption of the vernacular in the service should have led to the 
disuse of the old name. The word “ma.s.s’’ was, to all intents ;ind ptir- 
poses, a thoroughly vernacular word, and continued so. liut it hud 
become associated w'ith the aute-Reformation servit’O, fr«)m which, 
rightly or w’rongly, the reformed one was supposed essentially to 
difter; and this will sufficiently account for its coming to be aban- 
doned as a popular term in connection with the lunv fiiturgy. ft may 
at least be said that if the framers of liio'i had Ihk'u more anxious 
than those of 1 049 to separate thems<4vos from the anto-Refinmation 
use (whc'thcr or not this be eonewled as a fa( t), the abandonmcjit of 
the w'ord “mass” would have been as important a step in that direc- 
tion as any that was likedy to occur to them. 

The next note begins, “ As tliO name ‘ mass ’ was used after the 
introduction of the Reforine<l office, so tluit of ‘Lord’s iSuppor ’ was 
used before,” u fact of which proofs are then adduced. This is of 
course intended to leave the notion on tlio reader’s mind that the 
two words were considei’cd to he perfi'ctly indifferent so far as the 
issues of the Reformation were concerned. T will merely ask. Is 
this fair ? 

Wo now como to a very important and indeed cai'dinal point ; 
the entire omission of tho.word “altar” in the Liturgy of 1.5o2 
and the subsequent revision.s. The fact is of course frankly ad- . 
mitted by the annotator, who endeavours to account for it:— 

“ 'Fhe motive was the necessity of (1) disabusing minds of the 
people of the gross and superstitions notions with reference to the Encha* 

' ■«arl'kt^«Vi Itftsi rfro r1 n n 1 1 tr im fViA liiffjn* 
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coutorios of the medieeval period, and (2) of bringing back into its due 
prominence the tmth of the doctrine of communion. The eonseqaence 
of this,” it is added, “ has been the partial obscuration of the sacrificial 
aspect of the Holy Eucharist, and the almost exclusive concentration of 
popular belief on its commimion aspect. ” 

Hero it is implied, if not expressly intimated, that though the 
Heformers abandoned the word “ altar,” they did so for merely tem- 
porary reasons, and did not abandon the thing. It may be so ; yet 
surely candour ought to have admitted that the abandonment 
furnishes a foi’inidably strong argument to the supporters of the 
opposite view, and that so serious a change in language could not be 
made without committing the church that accepted it. Far from 
allowing this, tl:o annotator simply concerns himself to prove, from 
the Bible and from general theological considerations, that the table 
in an altar, prefacing his argument by saying that “ only those igno- 
rant of theology can maintain that there is any contradiction between 
tlio two.” The answer, of course, is that many persons (rightly or 
wrongly) have thought otherwise, that the framers of the Liturgy 
seem to agree with them, and that it is the sense of the Liturgj' 
which is the question at issue. Two other statements are made ndth 
the intention of proving that the Church of England holds the doc- 
trine of the altar ; that the word is still retained throughout the 
form for the Coronation of the Kings and Queens of England in 
Westminster Abbey, and is used throughout the office of Institution 
of Ministers into l*arishos or Chxirches, sot forth in the General Con- 
vention of the American branch of the English Church in 1804 and 
1808. It is difficult to sec what argiunent can bo based on the lan- 
guage of a fomudary which docs not appear to have Iwjen ever 
accepted either by Parliament or by Convocation, and which, being 
used only four or five times in a oentury, would naturally escape a 
thorough controversial revision, or on the words of a document 
adopted by a sister, but independent church. 

The next note, on the “ fair white linen cloth,” is much more satis- 
factory in its mode of argumentation, though its conclusion is, I 
think, a doubtfid one. It remarks justly that to tmderstand the 
force of a law, wo must understand the meaning which was given to 
its words at the time when it wus imposed ; says that fayre ” is 
translated “ pidcher, venustus, deeorus, bollus,” in the “ Promptorium 
Parvulorum,” and that of the seventeen meanings assigned to the 
word in Johnson’s Dictionary, only one, that answering to 
“ pulcher,” is found in the English Bible, the notion of dleanliness 
being expressed by “ clean ” or “ pure ; ” and concludes that ** a fair 
white linen cloth ” must mean a white linen cloth rendered beautiful 
by ornamentation. It is somewhat singular that in examining the 
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use of the word in the English Bible the annotator should hare passed 
oyer one passage, . Zechariah iii. 5 ; '* Let them set a fair mitre on 
his hoad.’^ I am no Ilcbraist, and cannot sav what the force of the 
word in the original may be ; but when I find the LXX. rendering 
KiBapiy icaOapdv, the V ulgatc “ cidarim mundam,** and a writer so un- 
likely to be swayed by LXX. or Vulgate traditions a.s Do ‘Wotte, 
“ einen reinen Bund,” I can have little doubt what our translators 
meant. It seems to mo also that an annotator traint'd in a stricter 
school of interpretation would have selected, as crucial instances of 
the use of “fair,” pa.ssagcs whore it might conceivably mean “ clean,” 
but as a matter of fact does not, not combinations like “fair colours ” 
and “fair jewels,” where the meaning “clean” is out of the question. 
No one doubts that “ fair” can mean “ beautiful,” and in connj'ction 
with colours and jewels it can scarcely mean anything else. t)n the 
other hand, such an annotator woxdd probably have remarked that 
** fair ” in the sixteenth century a.s well as our own day was con- 
stantly used in antithesis to “ dark,” so that “ fair ■white ” may xvcll 
be an intensified expression like “spotless white;” and again, that it 
has also been for centuries contrasted with “ foul,” which then, a.s 
now, had a technical sense in eonnc'ction with linen. I am only indi- 
cating such considerations as happx'u to occur to me, and such as 
would have been in place, in default of better, in commenting on 
an ancient author ; but of course what is wantotl is to adduce pas- 
sages from authors of the sixteenth centurj' whore the wortls “ fair 
white ” are found together, especially in connection -with an article 
like linen ; and the only book which is at hand to supply the defects 
of my reading, r!larke’.s “ Concordance to .Shakspearo,” furnishes me 
with none such.* 

Passing over one or two other notes on the rubric, where the ex- 
pression “ north side ” is made the occasion for introducing facts and 
directions about altar curtains, and also the whole of the commen- 
tary on the early part of the Commimiou Hervice, in which, as wa.s to 
be expected, not much controvertible matter occurs, T come to the 
OflfertOry. Here the annotator quotes the rubric of which 

nma as follows : — 

** Then shall the minister take so much bread and nine as shall suffice 
for. the persons appomtuebto receive the Holy Commuuion, laying the broad 
upon tibe corporas, or else in the paten, or in sonic other comely thing 
prepared for that pnrpose ; and putting the wine into the chalice, or else 

*'8aiee mitiiDg the sbo|p, 1 have tnci with n paiwaii^ whi<h confirms one of my sur- 
mises. Qneett Elisabetl^ in a letter to Parker and others <lated Jan. 22, 1660-1, spookn 
of ** the unelean or negligent order and spate-keeping of the house of prayer .... by 
appomting unmeet and unsemnly tables with foul cloths for the communion of tho 
saenunents.'* (OonespondeDce of Failcer, Parker Society, p. 133.) 
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iu Bumo fair or eonvcnient cnp prepared for that use (if the chalice will not 
serve), pntibig thereto a little pure and clean water, and setting both the 
bread and wiiic upon the altar.’’ 

Ho then proceeds : — 

The substance of this rubric is retained in that which immediately 
precedes the Prayer for the Church Militant, and its significance was 
heightened in the revision of 1001 by the introduction of the Avord * obla- 
tions ’ into that prayer. The rubric and the words of the prayer together 
now give to our Liturgy as complete an oblation of the elements as is found 
in the ancient ofiices.” 

How, considci’ing that tho existing rubric merely says, “ And 
when there is a communion, the priest shall then j)lace on the table 
so much bread and w'inc as ho shall think sufficient,” we may fairly 
argue that whatever special significance there may be in its words is 
due, not to tho Avords themselves, but to tho prayer which follows 
them. It AA^ould bo perfectly open to a church AA'hich knew nothing • 
of smy sacrificial doctrine to direct that tho elements should be placed 
on the tabic by the priest, and at that particular time of the service. 
Tlie fact that from 1552 to Ififil no direction existed on the subject, 
docs not show that the direction had any higher object than decency 
or supposed convenience. Ilickos, aa'Iio agrees Avith the annotator in 
his view of its significance, complains that it had been “ almost never 
obsorA'cd in cathedral or parochial churches “ I .say almost never, 
because I never knew or lieard but of tAA'o or three persons, which is a 
very small number, who obserA’cd it ; ” a fact scarcely to bo accounted 
for, if it had been recognised from the first as having a doctrinal bear- 
ing. The meaning of the Avoifi. “ oblations ” is certainly a very difficult 
and doubtful quc.stion. Ho one can deny that, taken in connection 
Avith liturgical histoiy, the Avord itself naturally suggests the notion 
of an oftering of the elements ; nor AA'ould I AA'ish to give anything 
short of its due AA'cight to the consideration that the Caroline divines 
who introduced it are likely to have wished to enforce that view. 
Yet there is at least equal force, I think, in the considerations 
adduced by Canon Robertson (“ IIoav shall we Conform to tho 
Liturgy?” pp. 200, foil., second edition),* that 'the distinction 
between alm.s for tho poor and offerings for nhurch purposes was a 
common one in tho seventeenth century, and that other alterations 

• To tho instancoH there quoted aild Kishop Wren’a Orders and Directions, No. XVIII. 
(CordwoU’s “ Documentary Annals,” a'oI. ii. p. 205) : “ That the holy oblsticHis, in snah 
places where it pleoseth CU>d at any time to put into the hearts of His people by that 
holy action to acknowledge His gift of all they huA'c to thorn, and their tenure of all 
from Him, and their debt of all to Him, bo received by the minister staaii^g befi»« 
the table at their coming up to make the said oblation, and then by bim to be vHn^ 
endy presented before the Lord, and set upon tho table till the service be ended.* 
Wien was an intimate friend of Laud, and in perfect accordance Aridi bim, as Dr. Oaid- 
wen says, in matters of fidtb and discipline. 
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oonreqMZiding to this distinction were mode by the name Oarolino 
reviaers in several of the rubrics. It might bo 'added that had 
Ihiokiuristio oblation been intended, ve ^ould have expected it to bo 
made a more prominmxt feature in the prayer, though to this it may 
be replied that the revisers, under all the circumstances, would 
naturally bo content with a minimum of alteration. On the whole, 
it is perhaps safest to conclude with Canon Ilobertson that both 
senses wore intended, if indeed it be not nearer tho truth to say that 
a word was chosen in which various parties might unite, though 
attaching different senses to it. It is scarcely necessary to observe 
that, even if Kueharistie oblations alone bo intended, this does not 
<!losc the question of doctrine, as many* persons not agi*comg with 
the annotators in their full snoi'iticial view have nevertheless held 
that the elements may bo offered to Go<l as Ilis gifts. I will only* 
add an expression of regret that no trace of any attempt to compare 
antagonistic views on this very* difficult point should be found in the 
notes before us. 

Tho next note I have to notice is that which deals with the com- 
memoration of the faithful departecl at the end of the Church Mili- 
tant Prayer. The annotator first says : — “ In commemorating the 
departed at tho time of celebrating the Holy Jhieharist, tho Church 
of England simply does as every known church has done from the 
earliest age in which its liturgical oisloms can be tracc'd.*’ He then 
quotes or refers to the Liturgies of St. James, »St. !Mark, St. Clement, 
and St. Chrysostom, in each of whicli prayer^ are distinctly made 
for the dead. He concludes as follows ; — 

“ It will thus be scon how groat a deviation it would be from primitive 
Christiahity to omit all mention of the dticcased members of Christ, at the 
time when celebrating the great sacrament of love by which the whole 
Church is bonded together. And it must be considered as a great matter 
for thankfulness that in all the assaults made on the Liturgy of the Church 
of England by persons holding a more meagre belief in things unseen, thi! 
providence of God has preserved the prayer for the u hole Church, departed 
us well as living, in the Prayer for the Church Militant." 

The meaning of these sentences, as may be gathered by comparing 
them, with a passage in the Introduction, p. ld(j, i.s this: The 
mention of the dead is made in tho .sentence at the conclusion of the 
prayer, where we bless God’s name for tho departed, and pray that we 
may follow their good examples ; but this is linked on to tbo actual 
prayers for the dead contained in the earlier Liturgies, by tho expression 
occurring afterwards in what is sometimes called the Prayer of Obla- 
tion (the Prayer for the Church Militant is mentioned by mistake), 

** that we and all Thy whole Church may obtain remission 

of our sins, and all other benefits of His passion.” In tho note on 
the passage in the Prayer of Oblation it is said : — 
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“* Thu donblo sapplieation ia here be noticed. The prayer ie that (1) 
*('<■ and (2) (dl Thy whale Churchy and it is also that wo may obtain remission 
of our siiis, and that all Thy whole Church may receive (dl other henefiu of 
His passion. The latter phrase looks towards the ancient theory of tho 
Church, that the blessed sacrament was of use to the departed as well as to 
tho living. It is a general term used by men w'ho were fearful of losing all 
such commciuoration, if inserted broadly and openly, but yet feared lest no 
gate should be left o[)on by which the iuteutiiiu of such commemoration 
cunld enter.” 

Now, if tlxo two prayt'i's are to be taken in connection w’ith eacb 
other, there is one important point to be noted. In 1040 the Prayer 
for tho Whole State of Christ’s (^'liurch was not limited to the Church 
militant on earth, but contained petitions for the dead as weU as for 
the living. This fact would naturally govern the sense of the words, 
“ Thj’ whole Church,” occurring in the Prayer of Oblation. But 
with the alteration in the Prayer for tho Whole State of Christ’s 
Chiu'ch tho case is altered. The sense of the words in tho Prayer of 
Oblation, if not governed differently, is at any rate left imgoverned. 
In themselves the words “ whole Church ” have no determinate 
meaning. Whether they are taken in the widest possible sense, or 
in a moi'c or less restricted one, must depend on the nature of the 
ease. In the Authorized Version of the New Testament, where they 
occur thret' times,* their sense is more or less restricted. The 
(pxestion, tlion, whether or not in the Praj’er of ( )blation they apply 
to the dead, depends on the previous question whether the use of 
the Church of England recognises pnw'ers for the dead. They do not 
interpret that use, but arc interjxrett'd by it. Aleantime it is eui’ious 
that the annotators, who refer in their Introduction to tho words in 
the Prayer for the Sovereign, “ have mercy on the whole Church,” 
do not quote a passage from another prayer whera the parallel is 
more complete, the conclusion of tho Prayer for the Paidiamcnt. That 
prayer, as is shoum in the first jxart of the present work, is based on 
a fast-day prayer, perhaps by Laud, where, as in our fonn, “ these 
and all other necessaries” ai‘e tisked “for them, for xis, and Thy whole 
Church.” l.aud’s private opinions of course are of no value in 
authoritative intci^xrotatiou ; but if he was the author of the Fast- 
day Prayer, it is likely enough that he intended his words to convey 
a sense which, as tho annotator shows, Cosin, following Andrewes, 
wished to fix on the words now in question. But whether or not 
this sense bo imder tho circumstances an admissible one in the pre- 
sent case, it is, as the annotator allows, rather latent than patent in 
the woi'ds as they stand in tho present service ; and it is rather 
surprising that the writer of tho Introduction to tho Liturgy, taking 
this passage in connection with that in the Prayer for the Church 
Militant, should say that “ if tho language used is more concise than 

* Acta XV. 22 ; Rom. xvi. 23 ; I Cor. xiv. 23. * 
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wlien the dead were dudisetijr peeked £», ** it eaimot be 
SMd to be hm comprehensire.** 

The Exhortations open question whether the fomrahuritwof the 
Church of England contemplate frequent or infrequent communions. 
Ho far as cathedrals, collegiate churches, and colleges go, the qumtion 
is settled by the rubric at tbo end of the Comiminion Service, which 
enjoins celebration at least every Sunday. The writer of the Intro- 
duction goes further, and (it is diffieult to saiy oil what evidence, 
except the practice of the unrctnrmwl Church and some notiijes in 
the Liturgj' of lodO) pronounces “regular Sunday celebrations of the 
Holy Communion ” to be “ the undoubted rule for every Church.” 
The aifnotator admits that “ the tone of the rubric and the Exhorta- 
tions is plainly Htted to a time of infrequent <;ommunioii8,” but con- 
tends that this probably was owing to temporary reasons There is 
more plausibility in this argumimt here than in other oases where it 
is applied to prove that the framers of the Liturgy held doctrines 
the expression of which they ♦•hose to omit, as tins rubrics at the end 
of the service evidently imply that wliul the framers feared was the 
paucity of communicants. Yet it would have been better if the view 
had not been enforced by a questionable pieeo of intorpn'tution. 
“The rubric (lcse.s not seem ti) enjoin their constant use, but to 
require this form of exhortation to be used at those times when the 
minister thinks it necCssaiy to ‘ give warning,’ that is, to exlu»rt his 
people, respecting ‘ the celebration of the Holy ('onmnmitni.’” It 
woidd not be easy to persuade an ordinary reader that “ to give 
warning” is likely to mean anything else than “ to give notice 
and if he happens to he a student of Shakspearo, he will know that 
the expression in this scn^e was as familiar in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries as it is now. Yet this sense is not even named 
in the note. Turning buck, however, to a note on tlio earlier rubric 
before the sermon, F find the word “ivarning ” quoted apparently in 
its ordinary sense, so that there may bo a <litfercnceof opinion on the 
matter between the annotators themselves. 

In the note on the Prayer of Humble ..\eee.ss the hypothe8i.s of 
“some temporary influence or danger” is again ♦jraployed to account 
for the change in the position of the prayer, which the annotator, in 
comm<m with. Archbishop Ijaud, whom ho quotes, appears to regret. 
My chief object, however, in referring tr) this prayer, is to make an 
admission which, it seems to me, ♦landour requires, though the anno- 
tator himself has forborne to claim it exjdicitly. I believe it to bo 
the one part of our pro.sent Communion (Iffice where words occur 
which, understood in their natural and obvious sen.se, not only admit, 
but assert the doctrine of an objective presence. When we pray that 
we may “ so eat-, the flesh of Christ and drink His blood that our 



sinful' bedlra nutylw made pureand otirsDul«rtrBBlie^''w 0 necesrarily 
imply tltat ire miglit eat tiie flesli and driid: blood with a 

different result: We imply^ in short, what is contended- for 1^ Arch- 
deacon Denison and Dr. Fusey with reference to fbe Twen^-ninth 
Article. And this was doubtless the intention of the original authors 
of the prayer, which is substantially the same as that in the Liturgy 
of 154U: Why the revisers of loo2, altering the prayer in one or 
two verbal points, left it intact in this respect, though in other parts 
of the service they seem to have wished to remove the traces of 
the doctrine in question, is a point on which I do not seek to offer an 
hypothesis. It is of more importance to estimate what consequence 
are involved in the admission which, as I have said, I feel bound to 
make. That the more deiinitc and dogmatic part of the formularies 
ought to interpret (for purposes of church conformity) the less definite* 
and dogmatic seems only reasonable, though I am of course aware 
that it has been much questioned. Looking to Art. XXIX., I will 
only say, without entering into the question in detail, for which this 
is hardly the place, that its natural meaning seems to me to deny 
that our Lord is present in the elements to the good and the wicked 
alike. On the other hand, apart from controversy, there appears to 
me nothing in the words of the ])i‘ayer which need jar on the feelings 
of a worshipper who believes that the presence is confined to the 
faithful. “ Lex supplicandi, lex crcdciidi,” so far as it is true, surely 
applies to the general character of our i>rayers, not to the logical 
implication of each expression. Still, when a dogmatic issue is raised, 
I feel that the words I siieak of. ought to bo allowed their full weight 
in determining what is the mind of the Church of England on the 
subject ; nor should I think it just if a divine of an opposite school 
to that of the annotators were simply to dismiss the question by 
saying that the words were doubtless retained merel)'' for temporary 
reasons, and that consequently they need not be taken into account 
in forming a conclusion. If wo wish (as for purposes of church 
conformity w'o must wish) to form a conception of the general doctrine 
of the Church of England on a given point, we cannot avoid the 
responsibility of deciding which of two apparentlj' antagonistic state- 
ments must give way to the other ; but it is not the less incumbent 
on us, before making the decision, to give each its distinct force, as 
explained according to the natural rule.s of language. 

With regard to the precise force of the M'ords used by the priest 
in delivering the elements, there will of course bo difference of opinion, 
according to the view taken of the effect of the act of consecration. 
The effect of the substitution of the words “ take and eat,” &c., for 
“the Body,” &c., made by the revisers of 1552, can scarcely be 
misunderstood. The Elizatethan Reformers joined the two forms of 
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deliver}' together, for winch they oro coininoudcd by L’E t range, 
whom the aniiotutor quotes, and apparently by the annotator him- 
self. But it will hardly bo contended that the combination does not 
leave it open to those whose convictions so require to understand 
the first pirt of tho w'ords of delivery ns a prayer that through the 
medium of tlm elements about to be received the spiritual blessing of 
communion may bo conferred, without being committed to any belief 
in a change having passed on tho elements by virtue of tho prayer 
of consecration. We must remeinher, what tho annotator does not 
bring out with sufficient dcfinitcnc.ss in his text and notes, though by 
printing the Liturgy of in an Apj)ondix he enables tho reader 

to verify the matter, that the most important words in the prayer of 
consecration do not .stand now as they did in l-i-tO. Then the prayer 
*was that the bread and wine might be sanctitied so as to become to 
the recipients the Botly and IJlood ; now it is that the congregation, 
rocci\*ing the bread and wine, may K* purtaker.s of the ]3ody and 
Blood, words which, it is cvirlont, admit a wider latitude of dog- 
matic belief. 

I now come to one or two notes on minor points. 

The direction in the rubric to deliver the elements tt> tho jwople 
“in order” is explained: **/.'•., tirsl to the men and then to the 
women, according to the practice iii th(>' best-ordered churches.” 
This is an endeavour, of which there arc many in lh(' book, to com- 
bine tho office of u Dircctoriuin with that of a Commeutarv, a union 
of functions which I think d<^cs iK>t crniducc to scrupulous care in 
commenting. So the words “ iu their hands” ur<‘ explained in 
accordance with a direction of St. Cyril, that the bread is to bo taken, 
not in the fingers, but iu the palm of tlie right hand ; no mention 
being made of the fact, w'liich a commentator would naturally have 
thought more gonuain to his province, that the w'ords are a substi- 
tute for a direction in u rubri<5 of 154!!, according to w'hich the com- 
municants were to rccciv<5 the sacrament of Christ’s bwly iu their 
mouths. 

In commenting on the direction to “ place what remainolh of the 
consecrated clomonts reverently on the liOrd’s table,” the annotator 
argues that the word “ reverently,” occurring as it does among a 
number of rubrics which have beeu greatly cut down from their 
original fulness, must point to a I>clief in aft actual change of the 
elements. “ Were the elements sacred only so far as they were par- 
taken of, there could bo no reason for specially directing the priest 
to place what reihaineth revorently on the Lord’s table, for no more 
reverence to them would ho needed than that respect which is shown 
for everything used at the Holy Communion.” I should have thought 
that a church just emerging from the Puritan period (the rubric was 
ad%d in 1661) might naturally have used the word without neoes- 
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sarily Implying any »uch further meaning os is supposed. The anno- 
tator himself in the Appendix reprints the Presbyterian Office with 
reluctance, calling it a ** presumptuous and irreverent parody of the 
Liturgy ; ” and whether or not the Caroline bishops would have 
expressed themselves as strongly about that particular form of'ritual, 
they must have been cognizant of much undoubted irreverence which 
might well call for a single word of warning even from men disposed 
to bo sparing in their injunctions. 

I have already adverted to the remarks in the Introduction on tho 
alteration of the position of the Praj'er of Oblation. It is now time 
to speak of that part of the argument which depends not on 
general presumption, but on a consideration of •the service itself. 
The first assertif)n in the Introduction, that tlic act of consecration, 
apai't fnnu any express words of oblation, is itself an act of sacrifice, 
is felt b\' the annotator not to bo absolutely conclusive: in fact, it 
begs the question. further reason for regarding the scope of 
the prayer as not substantially altered by its change of position is 
that the remainder of tho eonscei-ated elements has just been replaced 
on tho table, so that of them at any rate an oblation may be made.* 
Yet, to one looking at tho question dispassionately, it would seem 
strange that a church that wished to enforce the doctrine of Kueha- 
ristic <iblatioii should solemnly offer, not the elements as a whole, 
but that part of them which may liappen to be left over in tho event 
of the priest having consecrated more than is sufficient. Accordingly, 
the change is regivtted ; and we are told, as in the Preface, that 
Jiishop (Overall disrcganlcd it, and Pishop Cosin thought it accidental. 
This last supposition tho annotator regai-ds with some favour, though 
it would seem in the last degree unlikely that the rcvisei's of 1552, 
or any other pci'iod, wo\dd acipiiesce, in a matter of such importance, 
in what they must have known to be a printer’s error.t AYould not 
a commentator on an ordinary text have thought it worth his while 
to mention that there was another interpretation which at any rate 
had the merit of taking the inaycr as it stands, to the effect that 
by the Eucharistic saci'ifico is meant the whole act of worship, and 
by the oblation an oblation of ourselves Y It is not pretended that 
this would have exhausted the meaning of the words as they were 
originally used in the Liturgy of 154J) ; but the question is whether 
tho change in the position of the prayer docs not natundly limit and 
modify tho meaning. 

I have now only to notice the nolo about tho Declaration on 
Knbeling. It lays stress, justly enough, on the fact that the reWsers 

* 1 have taken this argument as it stands in*tho Introdui-tion; whether it is quite 
idontiral with that in tho note, which is somewhat less dciinitoly expressed, I am not sure. 

t Wo know ns a fact that Cranmor was ordered to correct such printer's errors as 
actually occurred. (Introduction to “ Annotatwl Prayer-Book, ” p. 31.) 
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of 1661, in reviving it after a century of clisuec, did so with a change 
in the wording of one part, ** corporal presence ** being substituted 
for “ real and essential presence.” I quite agree with Dr. Puaoy* 
that “ it is u paradox to say that while tl»e reformers of the iiibric 
deliberately ejected what its framers deliberately inserted, it is all 
one as if they had not ejecte<l it and substitute another word : ” 
that indeed is precisely what I have been urging throughout with 
respect to the changes intrtHlueed in the successive ravisions. The 
change of the words no doubt removes the denial of a I'cal and cssentiid 
presence. "Wniether it affects the declaration in any way is a different 
question. For we are told in the declaration not only what kneeling 
does not import, but what it docs import. Tlie order to kneel, it is 
said, “ is well meant, for a signification of our humble and grateful 
acknowledgment of the benefits therein ” (in the sacrumeut) “ given 
to all worthy receivers, and for the avoiding of such profaiiutioii and 
disorder in the Holy Comiuuuion as miglit otherwise ensue.” This, 
however, touches a question whieli the annotator does not raise, tho 
question of Eucharistic adoration, ileanwliile I would only observe 
that in accepting j^lr. Perry’s view that the original declaration of 
was probably intended merely as a protest against tlie doctrine 
of transubstantialiou, and the low uoti<jn of a carnal presence %vhich 
had come to be tho intt'ri)rctation loo commonly put on the phrase 
“ real and essoutial prest'nce,” tlu‘ aunolutor differs from J)r. Pnsoy, 
who 8ays,f “ They who first framwl tlie sentence moulded it carefully 
to exclude the Ecal l*resence altogetlier.” 

I have ventured to maintain tluit tho radical fault of this com- 
mentary is its having l)con written under the influence of a theory, 
that theory being the substantial identity of the Eucharistic doctrine, 
as containetl in the present Liturgy, u ith tliat tif its various prede- 
cessors. It may he said, however, that wo have distinct •warrant for 
assuming this identity at the very point where the breach of con- 
tinuity has been alleged to bo most patent, the substitution of the 
Liturgy of lO'T.J for that of 15-lU. The Act of Parliament establishing 
Edwaj^’s Second Prayer-Hook declares the first to ho “a very godly 
order, agreeable to tho Word of Ood and tho primitive Chiu’ch, very 
comfortable to all Christian people desiring to live in Gliristion con- 
versation, and most profitable to the state of this realm ; ” and speaks 
of the doubts about the manner of using it as having arisen ** rather 
by the curiosity of the ministers and mistukers than of any other 
worthy cause.*' Such an argument, however, if it proves anything, 
provm too much. Tho Elizabethan Act of Uniformity eadoraes the 
Second Prayer-Book of Edward, minimizing the changes xoade in it, 
and saying in pot^ular of f&o Inturgy that two senten^ only ore 
added : but would it bo fair to contend fhnn.tfaui-]iiio4e of speech that 
* Beal Presence flie Doetiine of English Chnteh,” p. 332. 'f Ihid. 
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the tnro sentences in question, those added in thefonn of the delivery 
of the elements, are of no importance ? If it be said that the vrords 
in liidward’s Act of Unj^onuity are stronger, it may be replied that 
the charges then made were much more extensive. “ Qui s'excuse, 
s’aocuso : ” tho Parliament which issued the Second Book was the 
same that hod issued the First Book, and it would scarcely have 
proclaimed the fact that the two books seriously differed from each 
other. Besides, the argument is two-edged : while some use it to 
prove that the Second Book mt^nns no loss than the First, others use 
it to prove that tlic First Jiook means no jiiorc than the Second, 
which is indeed said in this very Act of Parliament to “ explain and 
make it fully perfect.”* After all, tho question is not what may be 
inferred about the meaning of our formularies from the brief and 
general words of an Act of Parliament, but what the formularic.s, 
naturally interpreted, witness about themselves. AVhatever the Par- 
liament of 1552 thought about tho First Book weighs but little against 
the filct that they superseded it.f ’K|/ tw Aeyeiv /catn/v', TreiroAaiWev tt/V 
vpiarqv. 

3Iy object in making these remarks has been to register a protest — 
a temperate one, I would hope — against what I cannot but regard 
as an unsatisfactory mode of commenting on the Prayer-Book. I 
admit readily that there is room in the Church of I'ingland for more 
doctrinal schools than one ; and that being so, it is necessary that 
each school should have a theorv for reconeiliiiff its own l)elief with 
the formularies. But this, it seems to me, is a separate question from 
the interpretation of the formularies, and ought to be kept distinct. 
Let us first interpret the formularies according to the strict rules, of 
interpretation; let us then consider what degree of license may be 
fairly claimed in each particular case by members of a church which 
has never been without parties, and has passed at different times 
under the more especial influence of one or other of them. Even as 
interpreters we might often disagree ; but we should profit increas- 
ingly by each other’s labours, and we should learn to recognise more 
thoroughly the common ground on which we stand. 

‘ J. CoyiNGTOX. 

* Tho case apiioan to ttand thus. As a question of n'uson, it would seem that the 
more explidt document should intciqtrot the less explicit. As a question of authority, 
the later ought to interpret tho eiirlior. Itnt it is only the presumed authority of t^ 
Parliament of which would lead us to interpret cither document by the Other; 
therefore, if we aro to entertain such considerations at all, we must go by atUhority, 
not by reason. 

t If Foxliament were to enact that certain formularies, imposed' by its author!^, 
were to he understood in a certain sense, that sense would bo imperatire, oven if it did 
not happen to he the natural one. But a legislaturo' is hardly likely to go to this 
lengtti ; and nothing short of it would interforo with the original duty of aacettoiniBg 
what tihe formularies mean from what they ny. 
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A WALK tlirou<ifli a iVw Fitik-Ii vil]af*-c^ (li'luL \(‘rv Miiiply 
nil jm'coiift*i v<*(i notions <if tin* I'.xtinciioii (»1' jn'oviiicijil lif'o 
in France. Tliero i^, no <loal)t, a «a'rlain political truth in the istalc- 
inont that X’onnan, and I’oilcvin, and (JaM-on arc loNiiijr every day 
th(3ii' .separate individuality, tliat the darliu;j aim of tlte provincial 
i.s to become, ivhat to a wonderAil <‘xtetit he lias .-ucciHsh'd in becom- 
ing, simply Parisian and French. A ri'volution, it is stiid. Is tlu.shod 
along the telegraph wires from the ca](ital to the IViniticr with us 
much case and as .sitnple a rt'product ion as th<‘ most trivial message, 
and the village innkeeper — as in (’buries do licrnard’s charming 
story — gnnnhles only s»t the ex\ten.s(‘, u.s he ehunges the Cup of 
Liberty to tbc (dmvul lilanc, or the (Hu'eal lllane to the Cap of 
Liberty again. To the innkoep<‘r, no doubt, a ehnngo of govern- 
ment is of little importance when it tell.s, as J'’rench ebangc,s tihvaya 
tell, simply on the i)erxoi}iH'/, and jiol ()n lli(> .sy-stoni of administration, 
and when the inefccturo rcmain.s as before, though tho prefect be 
changctl. Constitutional Monarchy, Kcpublit.*, or Empire, are all 
much the same to the j>easant, who cannot repair hi.s feneo without 
an official authorization of an annoying a kind under the one rule as 
under the other. In tho muchiuory of administration there is, no 
doubt, a certain perfection of mechanical uniformity ; but what one 
wonders at as one strolls from village to vdllagi*, is not the passion 
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of a ^reat people for centralization, but ratber ’Vlie strange contrast 
of all tbis centralization witb tbe local and provincial temper of tbe 
people. Tbe' heart of the neasant farmer clingy as of old 

to tbe little Imae of tbatwed bovels, tbe cburcb, 
bouse, amongst wbicb be was bom. His life lies, as Mic^lei’lite ^ 
vividly painted it, in tbe one little square patch wbicb.^{aonstitoiaa 
bis patrimony among tbe many little square patches dot^ over the 
bare monotonous plains; he retains bis local patois, his provincial 
traditions, bis provincial name. , iNor is this local feeling confined 
to the peasant or the priest. It shows itself in tbenew arcbeoological 
interest displayed by the higher and more refined classes in the 
preservation of their local monuments, in the records of their 
provincial history. It was only the other day that the gentry of 
Anjou rose almost as one man to resist the transfer of the tombs 
of the Plantagcncts from their resting-place in the great Angevin 
cloister of Fontevruud, to the general lumber-depot of Paris. In 
the west M. de Villemarquo and the squires of Brittany and Poitou 
were labouring zealously in the cause of Celtic poetrj’’, ere they 
were crushed by the mean jealousy of the Imperial rule. It would 
bo difficidt to find a p:vrallcl in any country to the number and 
excellence of the inonograph.s on points of Norman history and 
topography that issue every day from the presses of Kouen and Caen, 
and the example of Normandy finds imitators in every French 
province. . . 

The abundance, indeed, of these local publications has caused 
them to be viewed with some feelings of uneasiness and dread by 
many of the most eminent of the historic scholars of France. “ If 
wo go on at this rate,” cried an illustrious academician, some twenty 
years ago, “wo shall end by printing the archives of our villages, 
and a whole life-time will not bo long enough for the study of even 
the minutest fraction of our history.” The twenty years that have 
elapsed since this prediction have undoubtedly done much to verify 
it, and a glance at the publishing list of M. Gost Clerisse shows us 
numerous reprints of the very village archives which M. de Sacy 
despised. His apprehensions, however, admit of a very simple 
reply. The office of the local antiquary is of a kind very different 
from that of the national historian; but ho may assert with some 
truth that history was never so impossible without him os now. It 
is only since history passed from a mere record of successive events 
into an attempt to construct a practical philosophy of man, that it 
has perceived the importance of a class of facts which it is bis business 
to supply. A right appreciation o{ the social conditions, tbe economic 
changes, tbe intellectual phases of an age, can be founded only on 
a large induction from a varied series of minute details, from a mass 
of incidents to bo found, for the most part, in the cot^inOn and 
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lomcstic lif\' of mon* and to diVwor and record which, w h ti view 
to such an induction, h the Jcpitimato husincjw of local rosoaivlj 
It wa» in thi« .-.inril of what we may vcntjtre to call nocial : uluciion 
that M. de ToeqnerUte approachetl the wibjcet of thi French 
Ko%olutioti. Ho traa the to rereat the true character of that 
srrnit erc«i%M juitt Iteeattse ha loidced fta- it not in the straeta of Paris, 
hat in the minute local ine^ents of the eneien r^ffime. It was from 
the duety doetimenta of provincial archivea that he was enabled to 
(onatrwet hi« wondeilhl pietuto of an aristocracy wrecked, <d* 
tranebi!*!'^* ilcstroyotl, of the worst vtcos of tho Hevolution already in 
lull play before the numt* of Hevolution was hoard. It is in this 
ipirit that we ask our readers to follow, as it were, in the jwith of 
IK' Tocquevill**, and to view, if bat in glimpses, the Kovolution 
itself, stripjKxl of its horoisms as of its butcheric#!, of its Charlotte 
i 'ordoys as of its Marats, in the streets of a Xornian country (own. 

The very absence of itu'ideiit in such a story is one of itf* most 
notable features. To the nnnler of Thiers or Alistdi, the Hevolution 
appears almost mcredllde •, it seems impossibh' that a gn^til country 
should surrender itself to the transitions of feeling, as \iolent as they 
were rapid, which swept along tho .streets of Paris ; or slmnhl have 


lH*en maddened iiito the druukenne.'S of hhtod which horrifies us in 
the butchers of tho Tenth of Augu.st. The story of the Hevolution 
in Andelis .shows us how feebly in point oi' fact tin; nation .shared in 
the excitement of tho capital, how faintly the blows even of tiie 
terror told on a town at no great distance from Paris, and how j^werful 
i parjt wms played in tho province.s by the religious changes which 
oectipy such an inferior position in tho history of the Hevolution us it 
is usually •written. The imi>ulsc which had been .strong enough to 
crush the chateau broke do^vn before the pilgrimage and tho sacred 
•well. It met in fact in these with a popular sentiment, os deep and 
ea,rnest as its own sentiment of democracy, a religious .sentiment 
which was destined, by accumulating round it the elements of order 
and propt^rty, for a time to check, under tlio Km[>iro, tho progrc.ss of 
tho Revolution itself. The history of Franco has been for half a 
fjontury past the jostling of tho democratic and tho religious prin- 
ciples, and in spite of the attiirapts of men like Jjamennais to reconcile 
them, th^ are destined to jostle still. Behind the hatred of the 
clergy as a class lay a tendency to devotion which the men of the 
Revolution failed to see, as they failed to see -what a regard for those 
of the noblesse who vindicated their claim to bo leaders of men, lay 
behind tho contempt for the noblesse as a class, when their general 
<;1aim to leadership was so thoroughly belied by experience. Even 
in tho hour of unpopularity', the Miraheau whose “ grand treason ” 
the newspapers hawked beneath his window, wa.s still Connt Mir^beau; 
and w^ani' the storm of tho Revolution had stripped tho seigneur of 
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Audol.i) of tUo outer advantages of lineage and rank, the nobility of 
his 11:1 lure received a noble recognition in the loyalty of the Norman 
peasjiutry. 

Fi vtr among the French noblesse were more distinguished by birth 
and position, none more conspicuous for virtue and benevolence, than 
the Due de Penthidvre. Grandson of Louis Quatorze, and heir of a 
magnificent fortune, his life was spent ‘in works of charity, above 
aU in the erection of hospitals for the sick ; and it was with the pttr- 
pose of dedicating a chapel in one of the finest of these buildings, 
that the Due prepared, four years before the opening of the Itevo- 
lution, to visit his good town of Andelis. Andelis lies in the heart 
of the Norman Vexin, the tract of wooded border country running 
northward from Seine to Aumale, a little country town now-a-days 
with nothing to break the dulncss of its common life but the annual 
pilgrimage of the whole country side to its wonder-working well, and 
with but a few fragments of broken wall, and here and there the 
trace of a half-filled trench, to toll the tale of its historic past. Like 
the obscurest sites of Normandy, however, it had its history ; the 
little borough boasted of an origin as early as that of Pouen itself, 
and of the charters of dukes and kings preserved in its municipal 
archives. The bell of its commune had swung out its smnmons to 
the burgesses of Andelis till the suppression of all free civic lifeimder 
Louis Quatorze ; and the eve of the liovolution saw the town stirred 
to new life by the industrial energy which the reforms of Turgot had 
awakened in the West. The linen manufactiu’e which had long 
existed there had doubled in the 3’-Gars immediate^ preceding the 
visit of the Due, and Andelis boasted of its fortj- looms, and a thousand 
woi’kmon. A few years later the spinning jenny was introduced by 
an Englishman, Laurance Bennet, who had settled in Andelis, and 
soon superseded the ruder processes which formed the staple trade 
of the neighbourhood. Without the town the same awakening of 
the industrial spirit was displajdng itself in the passion for definche- 
incut; and the peasants of the vallej’’ of the Gambon were bufy 
bringing under cultivation the waste and wooded ground which 
formed about one-tenth of the area of their commune. Year by year 
the last relics of the vast forest through whose glades Pichard the 
Xiion-hearted had led the chase were vanishing before the spade and 
plough, till the little stream rolled on through a reach of bare fields 
edged in to the eastward by barer chalk heights to its union with tho 
Seine. At the point where the great river bending in a vast northern 
sweep from its western course receives the waters of its 'tributary, the 
huge castle walls of Gh&teau Gaillard, the grandest of Norman 
fori^sscs, frown down upon a street of cottage with steep brown roofs, 
and on a church whose tiny flkche cuts sharply across the sky. This 
is *‘X<ittle Andelis,” younger and weaker rival of Andelis the Great, 
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and whose children had for ages maintained the honour of their 
borough in combat against the children of the larger township on 
the slopes beneath the castle walls. At the moment, however, at 
which our story opens, all rivahy vras hushed in a common desire to 
welcome the lord and benefactor of both, and the boatmen of Little 
Andelis stood side by side with the artixans of Andclis the Groat *in 
their reception of the Luc do Penthievro. The lanes of tidy houses 
with a look of thrift and comfort about them, broken by hotels of a 
certain grandeur, which make up the little town, wore illuminated 
for the solemn entry of the prince. The bolls rang out as he passed 
under the arch of triumph, and a burst of fireworks commemorated 
his anival at the market-place, -whore the mayor and the clergy 
waited to receive him. There is something startling, if one remembers 
the overthrow of all which was so near at hand, in the little group 
thus gathered in the square of Andelis, amidst the clang of bolls and 
the boom of the cannon which the municipality of Rouen had been 
good enough to lend for the occasion. Clerk and cr/wrins in their 
velvet caps and silk mantles, officei’s of the commune in their black 
cloaks, sergeants in tunics of blue velvet emblazoned with the arms 
of the town, were drawm up round the stately red-robed figure of the 
mayor. The strange costumes of the municipal group represented a 
past soon to be swept away, but out of that destruction the very 
burghers now bending low before their lord, were to be lifted to the 
government of the state. The groiij) which fronted them were the 
representative-s of a class for which no future was reserved. All the 
princesses of his house were believed on this occasion to have encircled 
the Due. “ Chartres, Conti, Lamballe,” -were honoured in the melli- 
fluous verses of the Prioress of St. Jean. But the poetic laurels of 
the prioress were far eclipsed by those of the mayor ; at his sug- 
gestion, ten of the fairest girls in the town advanced to meet the 
princely train, each with her appropriate gift of fruit or flowers, of 
fish or thread, the last leading a lamb. The due listened patiently to 
the mayor’s poetry, and rewarding each songstress with the present 
of a magnificent fan, visited the tw'O religious houses of the town, 
the Priory of St. John, and the school conducted by the Ursuline 
nuns, and finally retired under fresh arches of tiiumpb, and amidst 
fresh salvoes of artillery peaceably to bed. 

Eight years after this pretty exchange of fans and pastorals, the 
hero of the day lay djdng in his chateau of Bizi, near Yemen. Of 
the princes of his house he was almost the only one now left on the 
soil of. France. BOis daughter, the Princess of Conti, **la Beaut4 ” 
of Andelisian verse, was in exUo over Rhine. The head of tho 
Princess de Lamhalle had been borne on a pike through the streets 
of Paris and b^ore the prison- windows of the Qu^en. It was only 
an act unexampled in the history of tho r^olution, that savif^ tho 
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Due himself from chains and the guillotine. 'The order for his arrest 
was met by the determined resistance of the people of Normandy. 
The inhabitants of Andelis, of Vernon, and of Eu leagued together 
to prevent his removal, and to offer themselves as bail for his 
patriotism. The effort was successful, and the old man, alone of his 
house, was suffered to die at home and in .peace. 

Between that death and the reception of 1795 lay the French 
revolution. No event in the history of the world has produced results 
so utterly strange either to the hopes or to the fears of tho5e who 
witnessed its birth. Tlie wishes of the great bulk of the French 
people, if Ave may gather them from the provincial cahiers, pointed to 
a moderate measure of constitutional reform. lOquality of taxation 
was to provide for the immediate claims of the national debt, a reform 
of the civil and criminal code was to sweep away privilege and render 
all Frenchmen equal before the law, the regular convocation of the 
Statcs-General was to invest the national institutions Avith a par- 
liamentary character. Not one of the petitioners seems to haA'c 
dreamt that the changes proposed Avcrc incompatible with the exist- 
ing state of soeiety, or destructive of the existing form of government. 
Lt?ast of all Avas this the cxjjcctation of the burghers of Andelis. 
The thriving fortunes of the toAvn, indeed, left little ground for dis- 
content ; its inhabitants had long been famous throughout Normandy 
for their gaiety and love of good cheer. “ Dancing, gambling, 
eating, and drinking,” these, according to an official report of slightly 
earlier date, were the chief Andelisian chai'acteristics ; and something 
of the local good humour .shows itself in the tone of the demands 
addres.sed to the States-General Avhou the royal ordonnance of 1789 
assembled the electors in their various districts for the choice of 
representatives to that assembly. Whatever hostility might be 
entertained elsewhere toAvards the noblos-se, it is plain from the 
Norman cahiern that little was felt in the west. The lord of the com- 
mune of Andelis Avas, as wo have seen, endeared to the neighbourhood 
by his virtue and beneA’’olcnce ; and justice, which lay entirely in the 
hands of his officers, seems on the Avhole to have been fairly adminis- 
tered. The need, however, for a judicial .system of a larger and more 
national typo had long been felt, and the electors of Andelis pressed 
temperately enough for the suppression of seignorial jurisdictions as 
well as of seignorial rights. Small indeed os was the sum derived by 
the noblesse from the latter, the development of industry must have 
rendered them more and more annoying to the people, and the good- 
humoured citizen of Andelis may fairly have grumbled as Jie paid 
ferry-toll to the Due, or market-toll to M. de BeUeisle, or fair-toll to 
the brethren of the Lazar-house. The only subject on which we oan 
trace in these cahiera any bitterness of feeling toivard the landed 
pro|hrietor8, is that of gan^. “ We shall never be quiet at home,” 
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say tlie*farmers of Radoral, the hares and pigeons bo d« froyed. 
If 'the landlords wont themriot them keep them in their own pre- 
serves and let our land alone/* On this t<^e the Tartous distriots 
are unanimous ; but, with this one exception, earnestness of feeling 
is simply dis|dayed on local and industrial topics. The two tewn» 
ships are bitterly opposed to the commercial treaty concluded with 
England. The rural hamlets toss hack the cry of Protection, and 
demand a legislative prohibition of tho mncliineiy which is destroying 
the mtinuiiicturc of thread by hand in tho cottages of the country. 
Little Andclis, whoso eti/iier is adopted by its greater neighbour, 
exhorts the !States-Generjil to devote themselves to tho removal of all 
restrictions on agriculture, to prevent the vexatious interfoi*en<!e of 
officials with the farmer, and to encourage tho improvement of breed 
in horses and cattle. 

Tho fanne-rs and eott«)n -spinner'* of Andelis knew Httli‘ of tho 
golden dreams of soeial equality and polilienl free<loni which were 
turning every head at Paris, of the harangues of fount Mirabcau or 
tho pamphlets of Abbe Sieves. In a few months tlio c«>mmun<', 
anxious only for higlior price-lists anti fatter «‘attle. was heh»g 
whirled along in the current tjf the Kevolution. The close of the 
year saw all local jurisdictions swept away, and the valh'v witli its 
two little boroughs imited under an elected magistracy and a judicial 
bench of its own. Tho financial ari’angements of the eatiton w<‘r(‘ 
equally changed, and a commission of citizens undertook the duth's 
of local self-government in tho place of the nominated delegates of 
the provincial intendant. Ferry, an<l fair, an<l market were freed from 
their hereditary tolls by the fainous night of the Fimrth of August. 
<.)n these changes, universal as they wt-re throughout France, there is 
no ne^ to dwell here : a voluntaiy offering of 4,00t) livres to the 
constituent assembly shows us that the inbabitants of Andelis were 
well-satisfied with them and tlunr constitution. A I'edemlice 
celebrated the triumph of tho nation over its past : in tho great 
square, the scone of tho Due’s reec.-ption, rose an altar, on wliich tho 
mayor solemnly deposited tho book of the Constitution, while the 
clergy in tri-colouvoil scarves celebrat(;d mass. A patriotic hymn 
preluded the general oath of fidelity to the Xation, the King, and the 
liaw ; and the ceremony ended with Ji Te Ihnm and a distribution of 
bread to the poor. Already, however, there were signs, even in 
quiet Andelis, of fiercer weather. One Antoine Lomoine and his 
^ys had killed and flayed the ass of Dame Marguerito-Fran^oise 
HneUon at Eastor-tide, 1792, and had replied to all r^onstranoe by 
the threat that they would “ flay what noble beast tJw^ pleased, and 
its noble master, too, into the bargain, perhaps.** A fine of 40 livres 
avenged the bite noble, bdt tho menace remained. Emigrants and 
Prussians on the frontier, Girondins at hsme, made peace evorytiday 
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more (lilHcult. Funeral honours rendered to the heroes of Nancy 
were soon followed by a general distribution of pikes, and the national 
guard was hardly organized before fifty of its nmnltor were summoned 
to guard Evreux against a troop of malocmtea^* yernon was 
threi^tened by Girondins in arms against the u 

hundred citizens had to march to the rescue. The very muniei|Ki|ity 
was suspected of Federal sentiments, and strove to prove its loymly 
to the Bopublic by requiring the village notary to deliver up all 
charters and feudal documents in his possession, and by biuning them 
in the town square. The municipality, however, liad already given 
place in all matters of actual government to a body of whose repub- 
licanism no doubt whatever could be entertained. The Club ot 
Andclis, u branch of the terrible Jacobins of Paris, had already in- 
augurated from the depths of their dark and gloomy hall the Reign 
of Terror. The three local heroes ■who had led their fellow-citizen; 
to the relief of Vernon and Kvroux placed themselves at the head of 
the •' Socidte Popuhiirc ; ” and the satirical verses of their opponents 
commemorated after their overthrow the .stupid ferocity of the cotton- 
merchant Griiuuult and the clockmaker Mellon, and the more subtle 
cruelty ol' the i-oal director of the Club, the miller Boulloche. I.;i 
Lumiere, the tamicr, conspicuous among his comradc.s for his for- 
bidding countenance and luikcmpt locks, received the office of mqyor 
as the rewai’d of his incessant denunciations; while Gay, a stranger 
from Scotland, figured a.s their secretary. The Scotch secrctaiy 
seems to have stood aloixo among hi.s fellows in the perj>etual mirth 
which none of the horrors of tho Terror could disturb, and in his in- 
satiable rapacity. The bulk of the Jacobins piqued themselves at 
Andclis, as elsewhere, on their incorruptibility. The registers of tho 
commune carefully record how one of the udmini-strators flings on the 
table to bo sold for the benctlt of tho poor a pike and a trout which 
had been sent him os a present. Citizen Mazurier makes a similar 
present to the municipalily of a packet of game left for him by a 
person unknown. Incorruptible or no, tho Jacobin rulers soon com- 
municated their own zeal to tho flagging patriotism of the town. 
Tho streets took republican names in place of the denominations of 
saints and kings ; and tho example of this local rcchristening 
encouraged citizen Wolfi’ to demand the change of his old name of 
Peter to that of Rctmcndi. On learning that the hist designation 
meant “ happiness ” in tho Persian tongue, the ofHcei-s of the com- 
mune gave their hearty adhesion to the change. “Nous lui avon.-^ 
delivre act© do son prenom do Betmendi & la place do celui de Pierre,’’ 
say tho municipal reg^tors, “etant persuades qu’il vaut autant 
ou\Tir en ce mondo la routo du bonheur quo do Vouvrir au mondo 
futur par les clefs de son ancieu patron.” These lighter occupations, 
however, were far from delaying the Club in the pursuit of . more 
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business; denunciations multiplied, romoum of xojslisfc 0x- 
pfcssioDs subjected tbe inns and d[ioi» of tbe town to dofntdliary 
visits, suspected letters were seised at tbe po8t«offico, and sut^Hjot^ 
persons were lodged in a prison wbicb bad formerly served as the 
Cupuoin convent of the town. 'J3ioir religious refonns were yet more 
sweeping thtm their secular. The first burst of the Kovolution, while 
it left untouched the hospital found<?<l by the Due do Penthievre, had 
swept away the priory of 8t. Jjoonard and the houses of tl»c Penitcuts 
jmd Capucins. llie Priory of Sf. Jean gave it a little more trouble. 
A commissary, armed w'ith the dt'crcos of the National Aasomblv, 
penetrated to tbe chapter-hoxisc, aitd rtnid them to the assc-mblod 
nuuH. “ Citovennes/' he eiubnl, “ v<ni arc free.” No one stirretl. 
“ You are free.” repeated the eominissary, but with the same result. 
“For tbe third time,” cried the eflicer, ** 1 announce to you that you 
arc free. Do you not \nuUrstatnl me 't ” 

“ Perfectly,’’ veplietl the .simerior. 

“ If so, then, will you be good enough to retire 1"” 

“ "We are not free then — to remain •' ” 

IrVit, how'cver, could not save the priory, and in twenty-four hours 
the fatal w’ortls “ natiouai projierty ” appeared over the gate of 
St. Jean. The suppression of the religious liouses was a jiurely 
administrative measure of the Central (Jovenimeut, and one of the 
local traditions shows how completely popular sympatliy was enlisted 
on the side of the suppressed. Tlie conti-scatioii of tlie estate called 
“Lc Chapitre,” in the vallei', a jiossession of the (.'anons of Andelis, 
W'as regarded as a sacrilege, and it wa.s believed tbat whatever 
crossed’ tbe fields was accoinpanictl by two white dove.s, which 
uttered plaintive cries a.s they wheeled around — the souls (so men 
whispered) of the plundered prie.sts demanding the restitution of 
their lands. Two years, indeed, after the Revolution had begun, 
the magistrates were still striving to enforce atteiidancl^ at religious 
services by the old system of penal compuLsion. In December, 17110, the 
priest of Petit Andelis, turning to bless the congregation, found the 
church empty, and the very sexton quitting the charge of the bell. 
The chief gain of the villagers was derived from hauling boats along 
the Seine, and the approach of a vessel had drawn away the congre- 
gation en masae. The scandal was great, and a fine imposed upon ail 
boats mounting the river during the time of Divine Service showed 
that the orthodoxy of the municiiml authorities remained unim- 
paired. The attitude of tho clergy, however, beca!lne daily more 
hostile to the Republic. The Cur4 of Andelis publicly refused tho 
oath to the Conetitatimi ; the Cur4 of Hosnil-YoroUTes was found 
circulating the Papal brief forb^^ding its acceptanee. Ope by one, 
recusant priests found their way into the prisoos of the oonunune, 
and the rdigious strife left the field open to the avowed athrista of 
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the 0’acohm Club. The creeses with which the town studded, the 
sacred images in their niches along the trail were iotn down in 
the winter of 1798. *By the following ^ring, fifly-fire churches of 
the district round hod been robbed of their ornaments and plate/ the 
silver sent to be melted down at Paris, while the buildings thetu- 
selves were turned into halls for the popular assemblies, magazines 
of saltpetre, or temples of the Goddess of llcason. It was this last 
crowning degradation that was reserved for the beautiful church 
of St. Clotildc, around which the burgh of Andelis had grown 
up. “ This Temple is <lcdicated to Reason and to Philosophy ** was 
inscribed over its prineiiMil entrance, and a tree of Liberty planted 
beside the pSreh. The church itself, cleared of verger and priest, 
was now ready for the “ cidte republicaine,” and the next morning 
saw the “agent of the nation” reading solciniilj' from the booh of the 
law.s to a devoted grou]) who>-o patriotic songs alone accompanied the 
recitation. It is no wonder that religion retired from this wonderful 
ritual to the asylum otfered by the Dame Iluellon, the old lady 
whose brfe noble wo saw llaye<l just now, a person very' devout 
and very royalist, whfwc house served as a point of union for all the 
partisans of the finrieii reijhne. A priest, free’ from all taint of 
adhesion to the Republic, had found refuge within its walls, and 
mass was celebratcKl in a little temporary chapel, where the solo 
altar wa.s a chest of drawi^rs, covered with a bed-cui*tain and adorned 
■with a couple of tin candlesticks. For some time the extreme 
caution of those who frtMjuented it shrouded the service from the 
vigilant eyes of the Jacobin rommittee, and it was not till the 
Christmas night of 179-1- that the hammer of the police agent was 
heard thundering at the door. The whole of the little congregation 
were at once arrested and removed to prison, two officials being left 
in charge of the priest, who continued quietly his celebration of the 
mass. A scene of quaint politeness followed. Weary of his per- 
sistence in his office, the officials were alKuit to lay hands on their 
prisoner, when the priest addressed them in a quiet remonstrance 
on the difficulty in which he was placed. Having got so far in the 
course of the mass, the law of the Church made it mortal sin in him to 
cease without concluding the act of consecration. Their duty was to 
remove him, he urg^d, to prison, but not to involve him in guilt 
which he should regard as worse than death. 

** Finish, then I ” said the men, moved by the logic of the request. 

“But how?’” rd^lied-tho priest. “I see no one to make the 
responses.” 

'^Hever mind,” observed his captors, after a moment’s hesitation 
over this new difficulty, ** we will make them oursdves.” 

They knelt; acted us choristers till the close of the mass; and 
then carried off their logical captive to the Gapucins. 
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Baring oa ^vu8 the defiance which the Jacobins hurled, in their 
war upon religion, against all that was most sacro<l in tlio eyes ot' 
nine-tenths of the people round them, it is a sign of the spell whicli 
the Terror had cast over men’s minds that, menacing as the tone of 
the poasantzv' appeared at the outset of those proceedings, no real 
resistance was ever attempted. Tlie gatherings of women and 
farmers that scared the municipality made little impression on the 
small knot of rc.solute fanatics, whose will was now law for the town. 
There was hut one cry that terror itself could not stifle, and that was 
the famine cry for broad. Month after month tlic cry deepened, in 
spite of the compulsion exercised over the farnu-Ts, the foi’ccd sale of 
their produce in the market at prices fixed by the. otHumitteo, and 
the delivery of rations to the most distressed. “Strike,’* Viin a 
placard at last, nailed over the very gate of the Tribunal <lo Paix, 
“strike; it is time: we are without bread.” But the blow w.-is 
already struck at a more decisiw ix>iut than Andelis. The fall of 
Robespierre swept away the Jacobins there as elsewhere. Gai, 
Boulloche, and their fellows, vanish interspace; for in the quiet 
little Norman town — crowded as were its inisons — no blood had 
been shed, and there was no temptation to a bloody retaliation. The 
reaction veiited itself in a gem'ral prison delivery, in insults «>f a very 
harmless kind cm the humbled Jacobins, and in repeated cuttings 
down of the Tree of Liberty. But tlnrngli the terror was over, the 
succcssor-s of Robespierre wore fur at first from fully cumj>rchending 
the change which his fall ha<l u'ronglit. The aim of the Directorate 
was simply to fall buck on the ohl maxims of tlio revolution, and, 
above all, to carry on tlie warfare, which llobospioiTo had at last 
discoimtenanced, against religion and the prie.sts. The municipal 
administration eclux'd faithfully the views of the new rulers ; it 
devoted itself to the crusade ugain.st Sunday, and invited the minis- 
ters of religion to transfer their sacred rit<s to the official decades. 
Sunday was savofl, fi»r Andelis, at least, by the national passion for 
the dance. The inhabitants of the commune, renowned for their 
skill in this accomplishment, refus<-d to transfer their dance from th<i 
accustomed day ; and in .spite of the imprisonment of the two town 
fiddlers for contumacy, fashion, as usual, proved too strong for law, 
and the decade passed into disuse. 

The administration were de.stincd, however, to sustain a far more 
disastrous defeat in their attack on a religious rite, which hod struck 
deeper roots in tho heart of the people than thevSunday. The great 
glory of Andelis lay in the well of St. Clotilde. Tho whole neighbour- 
hood, indeed, was studded witli sacred spots, haunts of pious votaries 
long before Christianity had penetrated the forests of Gaul, but 
haUowed by ago$ of Christian devotion, and by the annual concourse 
of pilgrims and devotees; croKBCs; sacred trees — ^Uke tho elm of 
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St. Bochc ; chapels of St. Leonard, where mothers girded themselves 
with the iron chain that insured safety amid, the perils of child- 
birth ; springs, like that of St. Martin, over whose waters the 
“ White Lady ” hovered before the eyes of pious votaries. Solitaries 
had left their memorials in the recesses of the chalk rocks, and 
through the storms of revolution a lonely woman tenanted ' un- 
harmed the cave beneath the ruins of Chateau Gaillard. But none 
of these pious resorts could vie in sanctity or fame with the well of 
Andelis. 

Within a little walled enclosure, just without the town, beside a 
dolmen of Druidic age overshadowed by a huge i>lane-tree, flowed 
tlie wonder-working wafers of the fountain of St. Clotilde. A double 
miracle had linked the spring with her name : it had sprung up for 
the refreshment of the Avorkmcn engaged in the erection of her niui- 
iiery, and when they clamoured for stronger drink it had changed 
for them, as they drank from the saint’s cup, into wine. The statue 
of Clotilde, surrounded with ex- votes and oflerings, was placed in a 
niche of the enclosure ; and the yearly pilgrimage took place on the 
second dav of June, the annivoi’sarv of her death. From break of 
day the roads were covered with thousands of votaries, some in huge 
waggons, some in rude countiy carts, the bulk on foot, the more 
devout chanting rough couplets in honour of the saint. The n\unber 
of pilgrims, ari-iving oftentimes from con.sidcrable distances, from 
Chartres and the Boauvaisin, was estimated to have sometimes reached 
twenty thousand ; and llie motley mass was accomjjunied by a con- 
siderable fringe of beggars and pick2)ockcts. The road, in fact, was 
lined with these mendicants, with singers chanting a2)propriate 
ballads, with sellers of charms and images of the .saint, and with 
flower-girls from whom every pilgrim purchased a bouquet which he 
tied to his hut. -i-t five o’clock the jwocessiou advanced from the 
church to the sacred well, the canons of the chapter followed by the 
clergy and religious orders, and preceded by the dean bearing the 
relics of the saint. By his side marchcil two stidwax’t porters, each 
bearing a huge bottle of wine. Fdging its w'ay through the mob of 
pilgrims, the procession at last reached the brink of the fountain ; 
and at tho close of a short hymn the sacred image was plung^ by 
the dean beneath the w'atcr, while his attendants, in parody of the 
miracle, poured into it their wine. A scene of wild confusion fol- 
lowed. While tho priests retumeil to the church, the mass of votaries 
plunged into the sacred well, and gathered its waters in small phials 
provided for tho purpose. The sick and infirm were aided by their 
friends to descend into tho spring, and mothers dipped their children 
to preser\'o them from future ailments. The bouquets of flow^rc^ 
which hod been piled during the service on the huge stone of the 
dolm^, were now reclaimed and carried off as memorials of the 
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occasion. The pilgrims flocked from the fountain to tlio church, 
'which was brilliantly illuminated, and lay in weary groiips on the 
pavement till the cull of the jwiest rousetl thorn for the midnight 
mass. It was '* la messo dcs partants/' and at the final benetliction 
the crowd made its way from the jKU'ch. By daybreak the next 
morning not a pilgrim was loft iu tlu* town. 

It was against this superstition that the Directory directed it.s 
agent at Andelis to declare war in ITJiS, on the singular ground of 
humanity. The cries of tho infants as they w«*r<' plunged beneath 
the wonder-working waters filled th«‘ official mind with indignation, 
and the report of the agent requinMl the members of the inunieijMdity 
to suppress at once “ an abus(' contrary t«) the health of .so interesting 
a cln.s.s of society.” Two <'ummi.s.>aric-.s of ])oHce, e.seorted by four 
national guaitls, were at once <le>patched to tlie ."pot . hut the close 
was already filled with a thou.sand pilgrims, and a sharp sliow'cr of 
stones warned the six a.s.sailauts to withdraw. The fe.stival was cele- 
brate<l in the usiml way : and the authorities, indignant at their 
defeat, took every precaution agaiu>t the coming year by walling and 
barricading the sacr»‘d well. Wall and barricade, however, yielded 
before the mob of d«.'Vote<>s wlu> thi'onged to tlu* onelosurt', and the 
one national guard who acted as sentiiud was eomitellcd to look on 
helplessly at the demolition. There ean be little doul)l tliat tlie hn'al 
authorities connived at the resi.stauce ; but a shaip It'cture fr<»m the 
central administration deeido<l them to i'over the troid>le.some well 
with solid ma.sonry. Mji.-sonry, bonev<T, ga\e way as easily a.s barri- 
cade.s before the zeal of the pilgrini.s; and the next fivstival of St. 
Clotildo found tho sacrcfl fountain a.s crowdctl with bathers as of old. 
It was in vain that tho magi.strate.s ('ullerl out the national guard witlt 
a view of clearing the enelosure ; the 2)easimts showed their intention 
of resisting, and tho townsmen of the national guard entertained no 
aerious intention of compelling them. From that hour the pilgrimage 
has token place without any udministrutivo obstacles. 

Tho first act of tho Itcvolution was in fact at an end, and B'runee, 
whirled past her real aims by the current of human pas.siun, strove 
to gamer up tho little that remained under the strong hand of the 
viotOT of Marengo. Peace and security retuined again to the littlo 
Norman town os ^ returned everywhere to France. But few could 
look back on a past so calm and so un.sullied us the citizens of Andelis. 
** It is as glorious f«r yon, my fellow-citizens,” said their mayor as 
he celebrated the flite of his country's union and tranquillity, ** to 
have escaped, encircled as you were, from the dangers that threatened 
you, and though placed in the centre of so many apiations to have 
avoided their toils, as it is satisfactory to mo to be idde to assure 
you to-day * the happiness which you are purpoirag to enjoy is a 
happiness without remorse/ *' Johm BtcifAvn Grekn. 



THE IRISH CHURCH ESTABLISHMENT, 

A llEPLY TO PROFESSOR MAURICE. 


T he announcement of an article on the Irish Church Establish- 
ment, by Professor Maurice, was one which many of us Irish 
Churchmen received with very different feelings from those with 
which, for the most part, wo hear of forthcoming articles on our 
Church. The usual anti-Irish-Church article is a thing with which 
we are now wearily familiar. TVe have read it, and the answers to 
it, so often, that we scarcely care to cut the leaves which we are 
assured contain the last “profound,” or “original,” or “statesman- 
liko” utterance on the Irish Church question. We know it will be 
only the old story over again. The same oft-refuted “ facts ” and 
oft-corrected figures ; the same multiplication of our retenues and 
division of our congregations ; the same suppression of all that teUs. 
for us and exaggei]|^on of all that tells against us ; the same distoiv 
tions of our past history ; the same windy prophecies of the Irish 
Millennium that is to follow on our abolition. Some slight variety 
there is in the plans suggested for disposing of our revenues, or 
date at which we should bo deprived of them. But all our critiiSs 
are agreed that, sooner or later, wo are to be abolished. Our amateur 
cooks are sometimes kind enough to offer us the choice, said to have 
been offered by their French prototype to the ducks he had devoted 
to the spit, “Avec quelle sauce voulez-vous 6tre manges?" But 
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should wc venture, as his victims are said to have done, to oflFor some 
roasts why wo shoidd not bo eaten at all, the only answer vouch- 
safed us is, “ Vons vous ^cartez de la question ! ” 

From Mr. Maurice, however, we hoped for something different 
and bt'tter. It was not that wo exi>ectod from him any minute 
acquaintance Avith the details of Irish Church history, or with those 
citcumstonces of our social and religious life of which ho candidly 
confesses his ignorance. We rather looked to see him deal with the 
subject on the ground of thoso great principles of natural justice and 
morality which ho has so often taught us to sc'c underlying and 
shaping all human history. We wore eontidont that, he trould a.sk, 
not whether it would Ik? expedient to abolish the Irish lC.stablish- 
ment, but, first and above all things, whether it would bo just. We 
wore sure, too, that he would conduct this inquiry into the justice of 
our case justly. He who has so often dofiwl and dt'noiuu'cd, for him- 
.self and others, the injustice of popular clamt>ur and party crie-s 
would, wo thought, be carcfid to judge u-^, not by tin* clamorous 
accusations of unscrupulous assailants, but bj" evidence which he had 
himself carefully examined, and by principles the application of 
which he had himself fully te.stc<l. 

There is much in Mr. Maurice’s article to justify those anticipa- 
tions. Tlierc is much to disappoint them. He has dealt Avith tins 
qtiestion as one, not of exiK?dieucy, but of principle. He has goin* 
fairly to the root of the matter by asking, not Avhether our Establish- 
ment bo too rich or too poor, but Avhctlier avc ought to Itavo an 
Establishment at all. And this question he has e\idcntly intended 
to discuss in a spirit of the most perfect impartiality, applying to 
the Irish Church no principle Avhich hr* is not perfectly willing 
should be applied to the English, Av'ishing only that justice should 
be done to both. Nevertheless, I must confess myst?lf grievously 
disappointed with his det'Ision ; and that not mor«-ly because it is 
against us, hut because it appears to mo both an unjust and a hasty 
one. Hasty, I think, T can show it to be, in its acceptance as fact 
of more than one of thoso distortions of our history against Avhich 
we protest. Unjust I am persuaded it is, cA'cn <jri the principles 
which Mr. Maurice himself has laid down for the judging of these 
facts. Indeed, the more I read this article, the more I feel how 
hard it would be to find another instance of a judgment, on tbo 
whole, so unfair as this on the Irish Church Establishment, by. a 
jbdge so manifestly upright as Mr. Maurice. 

Before, however, I atf^pt fo make good this assertion, let mo 
thank Mr. Maurice for having put forward so prominency the moral 
aspect of this question. Strange as it may seem to him, it is this 
view of it which we Irish CSiurchmcn think thoA'cry strength of 
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our case. It is on the ground of justice, and not on that of expe- 
diency, that we earnestly desire our fate may bo decided. It is on 
that ground that I for one believe it will ultimiately be decided by 
the English nation. Shifty and cowardly as all modem statesman- 
ship is becoming, I do not believe that the great mass of the English 
people arc so cowardly as to consent to sacrifice us for reasons of mere 
expediency. Even if our case on these grounds were less strong 
than it really is ; even if it were not, day by day, becoming more 
clear that the abolition of our Establishment would not win over 
one Celtic rebel, or conciliate one Koman Catholic priest, but 
would merely add Protestant discontent to Roman Catholic disaffec- 
tion ; even if those difficulties as to the disposal of our revenues 
for which Mr. Maurice can find no solution were solved to-morrow, 
and our spoliation were seen to be as safe and simple as it is now 
confessedly difficult; even then I am confident that the English 
nation would not consent to our overthrow, unless they clearly saw 
that it would be just. On the other hand, we neither expect nor 
M'ish that our Establishment should be maintained one hour after 
it shall have been fairly proved to be unjust. We repudiate the 
position assumed for our Church by some of our well-meaning 
friends — that of an irremediable wrong — a great political mistake, 
committed long ago, and only not corrccte<l now because the remedj* 
would be so difficult or so dangerous. "VVe hold, as strongly as Mr. 
Maurice does, that what is unjust can never be expedient. We do 
not say. Support u«, because j-oii will gain more or risk less by 
supporting than by abolishing us ; because we keep up British 
interests in Ireland ; or because oxir fall will involve the fall of the 
Church in England. All this may bo true and important to consider, 
when yoii have first decided that it is morally right to support us. 
Wo do not ask you to consider it until then. “Fiat justitia ruat 
coelum” is ourinotto as well as vours in this matter. We onlv ask 
yo!i to remember that it has a twofold application. We are willing 
that you should abolish our Establishment, whatever be the con- 
sequences, provided you aro satisfied it is unjust. Are you prepared 
to maintain it, whatever bo the consequences, provided you are 
satisfied that it is just ? * 

And now let us examine the reasons which Mr. Maurice has given 
for consenting at least to our overthrow. They may be summed up 
in two wordsi — Injustice and Inefficiency. AVe are, he declares, a 
failure ; and we cannot but be a failure, bocaiiso we were originally 
a wrong. The theory of Irish Church history which Mr. Maurice 
propounds in support of his sentence is briefly as follows. The 
Anglo-Irish Establishment was, he asserts, “ set up by the English 
.sovereign and ^urliament for the flirtherance of tho Protestaoit 
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'H'IhihI.” It WM “ tho Anglican religion, t 'itublinhed by 
t>f tbo Anglican ({ovcrnment, to <M)uutoract tl o influonccH 
of the Celtic priestbmKl.'* Its hjH'cial iui&i,ioii was “to fu »« into oju*” 
the two races of Celt ami Saxon, just m the Kugitsh C uivch fused 
into “ a cotuwoii Knglund ” the warring tribes of Sux« as, and the 
“warring races ” of Saxon and A'onuan. This, Uowe or, the Irish 
£stublishnient “has entirely failed to do;” it has, Ihereh re, “accom- 
plished no end which would justify its existence.” The reason for 
its failure is, it seems, one, and one only, — the original injustice of 
its constitution. “ It was not and is not national.” ** It is au 
attempt of the English National Church to extend itself beyond the 
limits of the EngUsh nation, and to impose itself upon another race.” 
As such “ it has no foundation in the nature ef things and the order 
of God, and by whatever power upheld, will come to nought.” 
IVhat is to come in its place Mr. Maurice is not quite sure, nor does 
he greotly care to guess. Its detraction, he knows, will be the 
undoing of a great wrong, and can therefore be productive only of 
some great good. What that good will be, time will show ; mean- 
while the fall of the EstablishTnciit is iuevitahle, and not to ho 
regretted. Thi.s is, I think, a fair summary of Mi*. Maurice’s views 
respecting us. Let u.s consider his assertions one by one. 

I. And let us consider the assertion that we arc not a National 
Church. Whether we are so or not depends, of course, on vrhat a 
“ National Church ” is defined to he. If by National Church be 
meant a church w’hich is accepted by the majority of the nation, it is 
plain we are not national, any mord than the Established Church 
is national in AValos or in Scotland, in both of which places it is 
at this moment in a minority. In this sense of the word, of the 
four Establishments which, properly speaking, are maintained by 
the British Government, viz., the English, the W^elsh, the Scotch, 
and the Irish, one only, the English, can now *be .said to be 
national. But is this the only meaning of the word “ national ” 
as applied to a church ^ Is it the only nieuning which Mr. 
Maurice gives to it in his article ? On the contrary, he uses it 
nearly all through that article in quite another sense. When he 
tells us that “ the protest of the sixteenth century ” was “ a protest 
for the sacredness of national languages,” “a protest for German, 
English, and. Scotch life,” “ a fight for the existence of nations,” an 
appeal against a system of foreign tyraimy,” ho gives us quitewother 
id^ of nationality lit a church. In this point of view a National 
CSmrch. is one wl^h asserts the idea of free nationollife as againii^ 
the anti-national despotism of the S’apocy. In this sense of the. word 
the religious tenets of a church have, as Mr. Maurice reminds us, 
little, if anythmg, to do with its title of Nath^j^ The protest 
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of Huch a National CliuTcli is not dogmatic, it is secular. What'. 
<^er bo its doctrines, if it only protest ag^nst a foreign religious 
Bovcr<ngnty — ^if it be not in fact ultramontane — it is national. The 
Gallii 'on Church was, in thi| sense of the word, as truly national as 
the Anglican. Nay, the Church in Rome, ultramontane as it is, 
would, if the Romans accepted the temporal sovereignty of the Pope, 
become national. The head of the Church and the head of the 
Nation would then be one; and this 1 apprehend is really Mr. 
Maurice's idea of a National Church. 

But it is clear that a nation, so long as it asserts its zeligiDas 
nationality, can never consent to establish any church whieih lir ho^ 
in this sense of the word, national ; which does not, that is to say, 
assert the religious freedom of the people, and admit the suprmua^ 
of the ruler. No nation could be guilty of the suicidal folly of 
establishing as one of the estates of its realm, clothed with its 
authority and speaking in its name, a church which trained its 
members in the belief that a nation should never be what this 
very nation was determined it should ever be — reUgiously free. 
Whether under any circumstances it might be wise for such a State to 
endow the teachers of such a faith is another question. To ^itahlUh 
it would be simply impossible. 

Of course, then, it follows that the Roman Catholic, or, to speak 
more correctly, the I'apal Church (for a Roman Catholic Church need 
not necessarily be Papal) is in this sense of the word utterly anti> 
national. It can never be established by a State which protests 
against the dominion of any foreign prelate or potentate. It was 
this instinctive Protestantism of the English nation which led it, 
under Roman Catholic kings, and in Roman Catholic times, to do 
battle against the usurpations of the Papacy. The religious history 
of England, from the Coimcil of Clarendon to the Reformation, was 
a series of such battles between the English kings, who strove to 
make the English Church national, and the Roman Popes, who strove 
to make it anti-national. The principle of nationality triumphed 
at the Reformation, and to it the English people have ever since 
steadfastly adhored, and that quite regardless of the religious tenets 
of those to whom it was applied. Roman Catholics under Elizabeth, 
Nonconformists under the Stuarts, Non-Jurors imder William, 
Pree Eirk men under Queen Victoria, have all in turn suffered from 
the rig^orods and consistent application of this rule — ^that whatevw 
be the religion of the Church which th^e English people establish, 
that Establishment shall be natioiml ; and that those who are not 
content that it should be so, must be content to forego their share in 
its privileges and endowments. 

Now, before we change the venue of this question from England 
to Ireland, I should like to ask Mr. Maurice whether he considers , 
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thtti in any of the cases I hAve named any ixgastioo waa done to those 
who were ihits deprived of a Church Establishiaent ; and If not, why 
not f Suppose that the English Homan Catholics or the members 
of the Scotch IVee £irk were to demand the restoration of their 
Establishment as a right, what answer would Mr. Maurice make P 
Would he say, You shall not have it because you are a minority of 
the nidion ; that is to say, because] you are W(^, and we who didbr 
from you are strong? Or would ho say. You are deprived of a 
religious establishment simply because you will neither of you accept 
it on the one only condition on which the English people will con- 
sent to grant it, namely, that it shall acknowledge the supremacy of 
the EngUsh sovereign ? Or suppose that instead of demanding on 
establishment, these Dissenters were to demand the disestablishment 
of the Church they had left. Suppose they were to say. Wo do not 
ask, and would not consent to be established or endowed by the 
State ; but on the ground of religious eqimlity, we demand that no 
other Church shall be so. What would Mr. Maurice sayP He 
would answer, I hope, that a National Church is inseparable from 
tbe idea of a Christian nation, and that there is no injustice in such 
inequality as results from its establishment, unless all religions, as 
such, have a natural and equal right to be established ; for that if 
they have not, the State must be allowed to choose that one it deems 
either the best in itself, or the best possible under the circumstances 
of each case. 

Now let us turn to Ireland, and sec how the caso really stands 
there. It is clear, as I have said, that the Church at present esta- 
blished there is not national in the sense that its religion is that of 
the majority of the nation. But it is equally clear that the Church 
whose religion is that of the majority of the nation is not, and never 
can be, a National Church in that sense which can alone entitle it to 
be established. In this sense it is we who are the National Church, 
and the Church of Home that is not. It is we who, as Mr. Maurico 
would say, are protesting for Irish life against the anti-national 
despotism of Home. It is to the Homish Church in its modern 
ultnsmontanism tbat Mr. Maurice’s description of us far more truly 
apj^ies: *'No one would venture to sixtak of this as a National 
C^oreb.** And it is here, in fact, that the real difficulty of the Irish 
Chiuroh question seems to me to lie. The Church of the majority 
wii^ us, is not national. The Church which is national is not the 
ChiV^iref tile majority. If either of the conditions of this problem 
could be if tiie Church of the majority could qver become 

truly Awd '^eartily national ; if “it could ever honestiy accept the 
supiemacy.Af the EngUsh sovereign, it might oertaii% make a strong 
case for ectahUshment ; or if the Cffiurbh of the nanority, which is 
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national, coolil onlj groiir into tW OharoK of the mi&jorify, it« case 
would be stronger stUl. But as it is, each seems to l^ve something 
which the other wants ; each furnishes the extreme case which sorely 
tries, though in oppomte ways, the rule which the English natidn 
has always acted dn for its establishments, viz., that the one essential 
condition of their being established shall be nationality. And here 
lies the immense difference between our case and that of the Scotch 
Establishment which Mr. Maurice cites against us. The English 
nation established Presbyterianism in Scotland because the majority 
of the Scotch nation preferred it to Episcopacy. Why should not 
the English nation establish in like manner Romanism in Ireland, 
inasmuch as the majority of the Irish nation prefers it to Protes- 
tantism P Because, I answer, Presbyterianism is a national religion, 
and is capable therefore of being established. It could enter into 
and keep a compact with the State quite as well as Episcopacy could. 
How would it have been if the Scotch had demanded the establish- 
ment of Romanism ? Could the English nation have consented to 
this P Would Mr. Maurice say they ought to have consented ? 

I contend then that the:(|0 is no injustice done 'by the establishing in 
Ireland of that one of two rival Churches which alone will accept 
this essential condition, more especially if these two facts be borne 
in mind: firstly, that its endowments are almost entirely derived 
from its own members, in which respect it contrasts advantageously 
with the Established Church of the minority in Scotland, which 
is mainly supported by those who reject its teaching ; and, secondly, 
that the Church of Rome in this country has positively refused to 
be established, which is more than some at least of the Dissenting 
bodies in Wales, who outnumber the Established Church there, have 
yet done. On Mr. lllaurice’s principles, therefore, it seems to me 
that if there is to be an Established Church in Ireland at all, the 
Church of Rome cannot be, and ours ought to be that Church. 

II: But ought there to be an Establi-shcd Church in Ireland at all ? 
What right, Mr. Maurice would say, had the English nation ever to 
establish their Church there P What right had the English Church 
thus to attempt “to impose itself upon another race?” What 
business, in fact, has the English Church Establishment anywhere 
out of England? Now, granting for a moment that the l^gli^ 
people ever did this, the answer to this question, I suppose, would 
be, What ousiness have the English people anywhere out of England P 
What right had Henry II. and his successors to conquer IndandP 
If the English nation had no right to impose their Ghuz^ upon the 
Irish race, simply because these were Irish and not EngUdb,^ had 
they any right to impdbe their government P If they had no right 
to take possession of one-t^th olthe Irish soil for the use of Anglo- 
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KikniDaii priesto, what right had they'to seiae upon the other nine 
paria for the use of Anglo-Norman laymen? This is a rery fertile 
principle which Mr. Maurice hiys down as to the sacredness of 
nationalities. It will carry him very far — ^ihrther, doubtless, than 
he would care to go — ^but not a step further than most of those who 
are clamouring for the overthrow of the Irish Establishment would 
insist upon his going. . They roundly declare that they object to that 
Establishment on precisely the same groxmd on which they object 
to the Irish Territorial Settlement, to the Act of Union, and to the 
sovereignty of Queen Victoria. These are one and all “ badges of 
conquest *’ against which they protest, and against some of which 
they protest far more loudly than they do against the Irish Esta- 
blishment. They will tell Mr. Maurice that the entire British rule 
over the Irish nationality is one of those things which are “ not 
grounded in the nature of things or the order of God, and are sure to 
come to nought.*’* They are logical and consistent enough in their 
viewrs, and so the English people will one day discover should tboy 
sacrifice our Church in the hope of satisfying them. 1 cannot myself 
see how, if our Church Establishment is overthrown on this principle, 
the grants of lands to Irish landlords can possibly bo maintained. 
The Irish landlord, in many cases, obtained his land from the con- 
fiscated estate of some Irish chieftain ; that land was charg^l with 
the support of an Anglican priest, and remains so to this day. The 
English nation are called upon, in the name of justice, to deprive the 
priest of his share, now reduced from a tenth to a fortieth. If they 
do so, how can they continue the landlord in his ? The claimants 
are quite ready in his case to show their descent from the original 
owmers. Their pedigrees, it is well known in Ireland, are carefully 
preserved with this view. They are willing, too — ^many of them, at 
least — to assent to the condition on w'hich the landlord now holds it, 
and for refusing which their ancestors lost it, namely, submission to 
the civil authority of the Engli.sh sovereign ; while the Roman Catholic 
priest is not ready to submit to the comlition on which the Anglican 
holds his share, namely, submission to the ecclesiastical authority of 
the same sovereign. Of the two, the lay claimant has positively the 
better claim. 

IH. We deny, however, that the English sovereign and Parliament 
ever did ** set up on Establishment” in Ireland for the foriheranoe of 
Protestantism. The assertion that they did is just o& of thoso 
marrelloas Irish-Chturch myths with which we are all so familiar, 
the fbrm in which it appears in Mr. Maurice’s articie is the 

* Thqr 1 SM, sltss^ dona so. The Ifiaim quoUag Mr. Mawrioe’s 
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most marvellous I have yet seen. The statesmen in Queen Elizabeth's 
day, he tells us in p. 57, struck with the success of Presbyterian 
teaching in Scotland, conceived the happy thought of founding a 
splendid Establishment for Protestant teaching in Ireland. The 
“ impressible" Gelt was to be " won over to English law " by the 
"preaching" of Protestant ministers, and by the effect of "an 
imposing form of Protestantism" on "his imagination" and "his 
covetousness ;" and so " settlers and natives were at last to become 
one people." " Beautiful calculation ! " exclaims Mr. Maurice, 
"irresistible arithmetic" of "wise men who believed in moneyas 
the lord of the universe ! " The answer to all this is simply that the 
arithmetic and the calculation and the splendid Establishmmit exist 
only in the imagination of Mr. Maurice. Plain prosaic history tdUs 
us a very different tale. It tells us what we should never have 
guessed from Mr. Maurice’s article, that so far from " setting up" 
an Establishment in Ireland, Elizabeth and her ministers foimd an 
Anglican Establishment already in existence there, and which had 
existed " side by side with the Anglican Government” flhr centuries. 
It tells us, too, of some facts in the history of that Church before the 
lleformation w'hich ought not, 1 think, to have been ignored by 
Mr. Maurice, when inquiring into the causes of her alleged failure 
after the Beformation. I propose to supply his omission as briefly 
as possible. I will commence my sketch of Irish Church history 
where I think Mr. Maurice should have commenced his, with the 
introduction into Ireland of the second of those two races which the 
Irish Church ought, it seems, to have fused into one. 

When Henry II. obtained from Pope Adrian a grant of Ireland, 
upon condition of civilizing those whom the Pope and he were pleased to 
call " the beastly Irish," he found there a Church already established 
and endowed — a Church which had been national, but which, even 
before his arrival, was becoming, like the rest of Christendom in that 
day, anti-national— owning the supremacy, to some extent at least, 
of the Pope, and likely to do so more and more. This Church accepted 
the supremacy of King Henry in the memorable Council of Cashel, 
A.D. 1172. Whether, on the whole, this was the wisest or most 
patriotic course for the Irish Church of that day to have taken ; 
whether it should not rather have sided with Celtic barbarism and 
freedom against Anglo-Italian civilization, is a question into which 
we need not enter. . Thero is a good deal to be said on both rides. 
The native Christians of India, for instance, have been loudly praised 
for aocepting so fully the blessings of English rule, and for siding 
with their English rulers against their native rebri princes. 

But, be this as it nuty, the Irish Establiriied Church of that day 
accepted English rule, and was confirmed in its revenues by English 
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authority; and this, tho nearest approach to tho **setti'ig up of an 
£atahliehmeut'’ in Ireland, was certainly not done “for the foithor- 
ance of Protestantism.” During the period which dapsed between 
the conquest of Henry II. and the lleformation Urere wa < in Ireland 
one Established Church and one religi<m <mly. There were, how* 
ever, two nations — the Anglo-Irish of the pale and tho yet unoon- 
queied Celt. To tho Church of this period, far more than to the 
CSiundi of the Reformation, was given tiie mission of “fusing into 
one** these two na^ons, then separated by race only and not by creed 
alah. It failed to do so. ThoTeign of Eliaabe^ found the two races 
more widdLy separated, more bitterly hostile, than the reign of 
Henry II. had left them. Why soP Was it tho Chnixdi that was 
in fault here too P Did it, too, after its “ trial of three centtmes,” 
fail “to justify its existence” by “making one nation out of these 
warring elements?” If so, it certainly was not its Protestantism 
which caused its failure. What was it that did cause it P 1 answer, 
unhesitatingly, the short-sighted policy of the English Goveniment 
towards Celtic subjects. lusleud of pursuing with these tho 
wise xmd statesmanlike i>oliey of umalg:imatiun, which the Norman 
kings ere long adopted towards their Saxon subjects, the English 
Government in Ireland arloptcd a policy of separation. With that 
pride of race which ha.s proved at once the strength and tho weakness 
of English colonization, the English settlera in Ireland treated the 
Celt much as English settlers have treaUxl the Red Indian in America, 
and the ** nigger” in India. Too proud to conciliate, and too bravo 
to fear the race they had subdued — not cruel enough to exterminate 
Giem — they simply ignored, so far as possible, their existence. 
Within the English pale, Celtic lauguagv and dress and customs 
were forbidden, under pain of death. If the Colt kept outside this 
pide, and gave no trouble, well and good. If ho did not, he was to 
he killed or driven hack to his lair, in bog or in mountain, like any 
other beast of prey. The idea of civilizing him was one that little 
troubled the settlers of the pale. And as for any attempt at imposing 
tiidr religion upon the Celt, they were as guiltless of it as the East 
India Company were of attempting to impose theirs upon the Hindoo. 
Of course^ under such a regime, the most zealous of missionary 
churehes could have done hut little for the fusing into one of the 
conquering and the conquered races. The Anglo-Iridh Church &iled 
to do what no church could have done in its place. It preserved, 
indeed, the rdigion and the civilizatum of the Anglo-Irish colony ; 
it did and could have done but little more. • 

When the Reformation commenced with the rejection of the Papal 
supremacy by Henry VIII., the Anglo-Irish race asserted tho rdi- 
gious supgremacy of their sovereign. The satne Anglo-Irish race, 
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\inder Elizabeth, accepted, quite as readily as Her English subjects 
di< I , the Beformed ritual. There were, of course, ** Popish recusants” 
aniongst them, as there were in England, and apparent conformists 
too. Episcopal and others, who secretly cherished their old fiuth, and 
rotumed to it as far and as often as they dared. Bnt there is no 
reason to suppose that the English in Ireland were, as a body, ttKtte 
opposed to the Befonnation than th^ were in England* Aasufedfy', 
in ** imposing” on them the new ritual the rote of thm owih/ 
Parliament, the English nationi were not imporing tiliehr irdigion 
** upon another race.” It was by men of their own race, Opedtiag 
their language, observing their laws and customs, following, in ftel, 
their lead in religion and in politics, that the Reformed faith was 
adopted. Instead of being established because it was Protestant, it 
would be nearer the truth to say that the Anglo-Irish Church be- 
came Protestant because it was established. 

IV. And now let us ask — How ought QueenEUzabeth to have dealt 
with this Church ? Ought she to have disendowed it ? That is to 
ought she to have rewarded the loyalty of four centuries-^is it 
is now proposed that Queen Victoria should reward the lo^mlty of 
seven centuries — by depriving her Anglo-Irish subjects of their 
Establishment, because her predecessors had prevented it from doing 
all it might have done ? Or, if she did not disendow it, ought she to 
have left it unreformed ? That is to say, ought she to have left it to 
the Pope to use all its endowments and its influence against her 
authority in Ireland, while she was resisting his authority and in- 
fluence to the death in England P Was she to assert her suprmnacy 
in England only, and to recognise his in Ireland P Or ought she, from 
a high sense of abstract justice, to have abdicated her Irish sovereignty, 
withdrawn her soldiers, provided in England for her Anglo-Irish 
subjects, and left Ireland to the Irish kerne to govern as they might 
think fit P . Would Mr. Maurice say that she should have ti^en any 
one of these three courses P And if she did not, what, in the ntune of 
common sense and common justice, was there left for her to do but 
Just what she did, or at least what she tried to do — ^namely, to carry 
out the Reformation amongst her Anglo-Irish subjects, and, at the 
same time, to subdue or to win over the stiU. rebellious Celt P ^e 
did carry out the Reformation. She did not subdue or win the Celt. 
Why not P Because, as Mr. Maurice says, the Church failed in its 
•duty. Because, as I maintain, the State failed in its duty. 

'\^at was the task that lay before the Church and State of that 
day in Ireland P Clearly the conversion of the Celt. Not because 
his conversion would necessarily have lessened his enmi^ to England. 
Be had hated England when she was Catholic. He would have 
hated her evmi had he become Protestant. But hia oonvernon would 
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In a word, tVy should hove sheathed the sword 
and. eped the preacher. They did neither. Perhaps it was im]x»M- 
hk to hare done the former. Ihe tangled web that they inherited 
fitom their pTedcf^esora could, perhaps, then only have been cut, not 
Utdied. lJut ^k made \t a\l the harder for the Church to do hex 
work of conversion, even had she been allowed to do it But she wtu 
not The English Government still pursued its infatuated policy of 
trying to turn Irishmen into Englishmen by stamping out their 
native language and customs. A knowledge of Irish was actually 
made a disqualification, instead of a qualification, for an Irish benefice. 
"When a priest could not be found who “ had knowledge of the English 
tongue,” prayer was to be said in Latin. No authorized version of 
the Scripture was ever given to the Celt. The Irish Bible, translated 
by Bishop Bedell, appeared — significant fact ! — in 1685, just five 
yeanThefore the battle of the Boyne. Meanwhile, the Pope, wise in 
his generation, was occupying, by bis preachers, the ground left open 
to Mm. A Papal Church, officered by Celtic priests, was rapidly 
developing itself. Of course the Popci* of that day, at the head as 
they were of the gr^t Catholic league, intrigued with Irish Catholics^ 
as i^ey did with English, against English sovereigns. And of course 
there followed, as there did in England, i-ebellions, risings, plots, civil 
wws, ctmfiBcarimu, penal laws. Fiercer and fiercer grew the strifo 
between Saxon and Celt, embittered as it now was by the hate‘ 
between Protestant and Homan Catholic. The two nations were now 
two camps ; and it was out of one of these camps to the other that 
the j^gBcaii clergy were to preach. The time was past for that 
” It iras ill lUiedohmg among swords.” And it tras among swordo, 
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though 8«rord« not drawn for or by her, that the Iriuh Chureh had 
8tiU to preach. To whom was she to preach P To the Gelt, after the 
grciit Northern rebellion, eating in his hunger the grass fimn what 
hod once been his own homestead P To the same Gelt in Connanght, 
whei-e he had been driven by the great Ulster settlement, with the 
ehoi( e of going there, or to a worse place ? To the Celt, after the 
massacre of Drogheda and the Gromwellian ** transplantations,*’ 
whose author certainly was no Churchman ? To the Celt, after the 
battle of the Boynp and the capitulation of Limerick P To the Celt 
of 1798, such as a century of penal laws had made himP Alas! 
when was it that the Irish Church had the time and the chance given 
her of “ fusing into one these warring races P ” 

But the ** splendid Establishment,” the ” imposing form of Psnk 
testantism ” that was to have struck the “ imagination ” of the 
where was this P Just where so many Irish institutions have been, 
and are-— on paper. The real Irish Establishment in those days was 
plimdered by the English Crown and the Anglo-Iridi peers and 
squires, with a ruthless impartiality that might provoke the admiring 
envy even of the Liberation Society. In the diocese of Meath, 
A.u. 157G, “ out of 224 parish churches 10a were impropriated to the 
Crown, leased out for years, and great gain made out of them.” In 
Cavan, in a.d. 1607, ” the vicarages were so poorly endowed that ten 
of them would scarce suffice to maintain an honest minister.” In 
Monahan “ the churches were for the most part in ruins, the parsons 
in rags, many not worth forty shillings per annum.” In Ossoxy, 
under Charles II., ** there were scarce one church standing and 
sufficiently repaired, no efficient means or livings to maintain them.” 
In Down, in a.d. 1691, the churches were burnt or dilapidated, the 
clergy witlwlrawn, the want of tillage and cattle being insufficient 
for their support.” In Armagh, a.d. 1714, “not ten parishes 
endowed with glebes, and not six that a clergyman could live in.” 
And so on. And this is Mr. Maurice’s “ splendid Establishment ! ” 
But the bishops, the fathers in God who were to head the Church 
in its missionary work : Mr. Maurice cites three illustrious names, 
Usher, and Taylor, and Berkeley. He might have added Bedell and 
King. How many more such in those “ three centuries ” did the 
English Government give us P What sort of men did they “ im- 
pose,” as bishops or as rectors, upon us? The sweepings, for tiie 
most part, of the English Church — “cast clergymen,” os Arch- 
bishop King calls them ; men too bad for England, but good enough 
for Ireland — men of whose character Dean Swift’s grim' sarcasm 
was hardly on exaggeration when ho said that “it waa not the 
godly bishops appointed by the English Government who reached 
Lndwd, but’the highwaymen who stopped them on Hounslow Heath, 
and, robbing them of their letters patent, assumed their places.” 
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'WoB tHe Iriah Church, I ask, to blame for these men, or tho 
English State P Was it the Irish 4Dhurch which rofiised to do, or 
the English State which prevented it from doing, its proper work P 
And what sort of fairness is there in the comparison of the work 
of such a Church with that of the Churches of England or of 
Scotland, in both of which the Keformation found a people already 
oneP in neither of which was the Church called on to convert a 
hostile race of foreign speech, while it was itself weakened and 
hampered by the action of the State. 

Nevertheless, of the two works the Irish Church had to do, it 
did at least one, and did it well. It did not convert tho Celt. 
No church could have done so under tho circumstances. But it 
preserved loyalty, and religion, and civilization among the Anglo- 
Celts. It kept alive, in dark times, the light of learning in 
Ireland. It kept green and bright many a little centre of in- 
dustry, and order, and free thought, the value of which may 
yet be known when they are destroyed. It was, and is at this 
moment, a witness for a purer faith and for a nobler national life, 
against ultramontane despotism. And yet Mr. Maurice would see 
its overthrow “ without any hitter lamentation.” But ho will tell 
us, he has told us, that the good it has done, even to its own 
members, is questionable. “ It has not pared tho claws of tho 
Orangeman.” Its spirit is to be seen in the “ offensive controversial 
placards ” that cover the walls of Dublin. And this is all Mr. Maurice 
has to observe on our present condition. Our bitterest enemies do us 
larger justice. They testify to the existence of laborious and self- 
denying clergy, diligent pastors to their own flocks and kindly and 
acceptable neighbours to the Homan Catholics around them. They 
testify to church extension and. restoration ; to zeal, however mis- 
direct^ some may think it, for education, and to noble sacrifices 
made for it. Mr. Maurice can only see “Orange parsons” and 
“offensive placards.” As for Orangeism, Mr. Maurice himself 
appears to think it has its ments ; but be these or its demerits what 
tb^ may, the Irish Church is not responsible for them. Orangemen 
.are a part of that army of occupation which the English encouraged 
for centuries to hold Ireland for them. Orangeism may be, as some 
of m thidk, an anachronism now. Others say it may bec<nne again 
« neoesss^. But it is not essentially of the Irish Establishment. It 
is as strmg id Canada without an Established Church as it is in Ire- 
land with it. If tile extinction of the Establishment there did not 
•extiiignish Orangeism, why should it do so heiwP It might be 
found to i^onulate it here as there. 

As for tile efnitroversial placards, I like them as littie os Hr. Mait- 
jioe does. But tl^y ore not the work of tiie Iridh''‘Chttrch, nor 
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sanctioned by her authority. They are the vrork of a particular 
society only of twenty years’ date amongst ns. It will surprise Mr. 
Maurice, however, and amuse our readers, to be told that they are 
the device of an English clergyman and were approved of by a 
committee in London largely composed of Englishmen ; while tbe 
fimds to pay for them come largely from England ! There is an 
older society in Ireland for the conversion of Irish Soman Catholics, 
whose work is more decidedly of native origin and is less ostensibly 
controversial, consisting, as it does, mainly in teaching the native 
Irish to read the Scriptures in their own language. 

I wish that Mr. Maurice had known us better before he so hastily 
judged us. Let him pay us another visit, say at our coming Con- 
gress this autumn, when we hope our English Wthren will come to 
see anci judge us with their own eyes. Let him come, if it were only 
to receive the “ Morituri te salutant ” of those he has consigned to 
ecclesiastical death. I think we can promise to show him something 
besides “ Orange parsons ” and “ controversial placards.” 

y. One word now, on my part, as to the future. I too, like Mr. 
Maurice, believe that good only can, in the end, come out of just and 
righteous dealing. But I venture to add that only evil can come 
of injustice. You are prepared in England, nay, anxious, to do 
justice to Ireland. On what principle have you been doing this for 
the last forty years ? When you resolved at last, wisely and gene- 
rously and honestly resolved, on tearing down the English pale in 
Ireland and making Protestants and Homan Catholics ” one people,” 
what principle did you act on ? Was it that of taking away our 
privileges, or of increasing theirs? Would you have thought it 
just in 1829, instead of granting the franchise to Homan Catholics, 
to have made things square by disfranchising Protestants ? And if 
not, why should it be just now to take away their endowments from 
Protestants, instead of giving endowments to the Boman Catholics ? 
Why should Protestants be deprived of their Church in 1868, any 
more than of their franchise in 1829 ? But the Boman Catholics w'dl 
not accept an endowment. Is that our fault? Wlmt wrong is done 
to them by our holding endowments which have been ours for seven 
hundred years at least, and which never were theirs, and none of 
which they would take, even if they were large enough to admit of 
being divided. What justice would there be in plundering us merely 
to please thmn ? Why should we be made the mapegoat Ibr the 
faults or failings of English Governments in yeanoong past ? I can 
see no justice in this. I do see something in it that looks like the in- 
justice of haste and fear. Such legislation will surely bring witii it 
its own Nemesis. It is not difiB.cult to see, even already, of what kind 
that will be, in Irdhnd first, and next in England. In Lceland its 
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results would be the rapid absorption by tbo Churcb of Rome of tbo 
poor and scattered Protestants of tbe south and west ; 1 lie departure 
in consequence of the Protestant country gentry, whose isolated 
position would then have become intolerable and even dangerous. 
The handing over of half Ireland to the absolute mnstery of the 
most ultramontane priesthood in Europe. The drying up of the 
Anglican Church into Ulster, and a few of the larger towns of the 
other provinces. The rapid growth there, on the voluntary system, of 
a multitude of rival sects, with their unlearned and dependent 
ministers compelled to reflect the passions and prejudices of their 
flocks, warring with each other for congregations, or uniting in con- 
troversial raids upon the Roman Catholic pale, to the fierceness of 
which Mr. Maurice’s placards would be mildness itself. ex- 
tinction of all liberal education and freedom of thought, now with 
such difficulty preserved to the Roman Catholic laity. In short, the 
undoing of aU that our best and wisest statesmen have been doing 
here for the last half-century. All this would follow in Ireland as 
sorely as night follows sunset. 

In England the result would come more slowly, perhaps, but not 
less surely. No fact is clearer in our history than this, that every 
principle recognised in Ireland must sooner or later be carried out in 
England. More than one of your great questions is being solved 
here now. The question of Church and State for one. It seems to 
me that if you overthrow the Irish Establishment, you recognise 
three great principles which will meet you again and again in all 
your future history. One is the principle of the independence of 
nationalities, which leads to the dismemberment of the British 
Empire. The second is the principle of religious equality, which 
leads to the abolition of all Establishments. The third is the secu- 
larization of Church property, which leads to the confiscation of all 
religious endowments. These three principles you wiU have evoked 
by our destruction. You may depend upon it, however long they 
may be going about and seeking rest, they will at last come back to 
your own home. By that time it may be empty, swept and gar- 
nished for their reception. Democracies sweep clean and sweep fast. 
If such a time should ever come, Irish Churchmen who would not 
have "Kfted ft hand for your overthrow,” who would see it “ with a 
bitter lamentation,” will see in it, nevertheless, a righteous retri- 
bution for a gr^ wrong^will write on the page in your history 
which records i^not in anger nor in triumph, but in sorrow, 
Roifris ese osaibug uUor ! 


W. 0. Maoxb. 




NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


I.— THEOLOGICAL. 

The So-called “ Beal Objective Presence in the LordHs Supper** no Doctrine of the 
Church of England. A Letter to the Author of “ The Kiss of Peace.” By 
Sedley Tayixib, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. London : 
Macmillaii. 

T hese are strange days, which require a thick pamphlet to demonstrate what 
former generations of English Churchmen would nave regarded as a truism. 
But so it is. And Mr. Taylor deserves the thanks of the Chuxdi for having 
calmly and courteously performed his not very difficult task. 

He first dean away some mist fh>m the subject, by substituting for the 
words “real objective presence,” “localized indei>endent presence,” i.e., “a 
presence localized in the consecrated elements, and independent of the state of 
mind of the communicant.” 

The key of the TOsition of the opponent was the passage m the Catechism, 
“ The Body and Blood of Christ are verily and indeed taken and received by the 
faithful in the Lords Supper.** He had argued (1) that the words “ verily and 
indeM taken and received ” necessarily imply a localized presence, and (2) that 
“faithful” here means all the bapti^, and has no reference to the state of 
mind of the communicant. These positions Mr. Taylor ably disproves, by 
fiildtiftitig passages from the writers of the Beformation period ana from the 
TT niniliaa wUch shew that both expressions are to be taken as commonly under- 
stood, and not as interpreted by the opponent. 

latter had also adduced other passages of the Liturgy and Articles, and 
had attempted to bring them into harmony with his rendering of ^e words of 
the Catedusm. M^. Taylor takes these in hand, and first dew with the word 
“ r^iritual,” which the opponent had maintained means, not, as we now under- 
stand it, “ by a truq^and lively faith,” but “ supematui^y.” He shows first, 
as we are sorry to say can be so often shown with regard to the citations brought 
to prove the points of the Bomonizers, that the opponent’s ezt:^ts are unfkiily 
inade,~some being separated from their context, and words being omitted from 
others which have an undeniable beating on their meaning, and which, when 
produced, prove fatal to his theory. To cite but two examples of this tmfiur 
dealing. In the third passage quoted, the opponent had cited tiiese words, “ Em 
tw. thou dost voudhsue to feM us ... . with the spiritual food of the most 
precious Body and Blood of Christ.” Now in the dotted space here, have been 
omitted the sU-essential words, “ ii>Ao have duly received these holy mysteries :** 
and that there may be no doubt of the meanmg of the adverb “ duly,” Mr. 
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Tegrlor cites two deoisiye sentences from Granmer ; The mirBOolous working 
is not in the bread, but in them that duly eat the bread and drink &at drink, 
compared with lliey (the Papists) say that every man, good and evil, eateth 
the body of Christ. We say, that both do eat the saoramentid bi*ead and drink 
the wine, but that none do eat the very body of Christ and drink His blood but 
only they that be lively members of Hm body,” 

This is one instance : and the other is even worse. The opponent had cited 

from Art. 28 : “ The Body of Christ is given only after an heavmly and 

spiritual manner.’’ Now the passage stands thus : The Body of Christ is 
given, taken and eaten in the Supper only after an heavenly and spiritual 
manner. And the mean whereby the Body of Christ is received and eaten in the 
JSupper is Miith.** by suppressing this latter clause had the opponent con- 

trived to make his meaning of ** spiritual admissible. For, as Mr. Taylor 
points out, the terms in the two clauses are in the Latin absolutely identical : — 

" Corpus Ghristi datur fiee/pilttr et man^ Mtdiiim autoni quo Corpus Christi 

ducaturin Craa tantum cselesti et spiritual! aecipitur et matidueatur in Gena fldos cst.” 
rationc/' 

We must charitably suppose that the author of The Kiss of Peace” had not 
observed this identity of terms. If he had, his offence is not against sound 
doctrine only. 

In regard to this passage, Mr. Taylor deals with the important letter of Bishop 
Geste, who drew up the clauses : and shows from that letter, compared with 
the Bishop’s opinions expressed in his published works, that ** the presence ho 
meant to assert was an exclusively spiritual presence : and that he intended to 
exclude any localized presence, whether of (Christ’s natural or of His glorified 
il^dy.” One of these extracts from Bishop Goste’s works wo cannot forbear 
citing, as it is very pertinent to other matters at present in question 

“ Because it is thought sufficient to use but a surplice in baptizing, reading, preach- 
ing, praying, therefore it is enough for the celebrating of the Communion. Jhbr if we 
should use another yannent herein, it should seefn to teach us that higher and better things be 
given by it than by the other service, which we must not believe'* 

The limits of a notice will not permit us to follow our inclinatiou, and to go 
on through the other points raised by the opponent and satisfactorily disposed 
of by Mr. Taylor. But what wo have written will at least have this advantage 
ly its incompleteness, that it will induce our readers to get and study Mr. 
Tuylpr’s pamphlet, which, to our minds, is one of the calmest and most cour- 
teous, and therefore one of the best, refutations of the arguments of the party 
who are, now no longer covertly, seeking to draw us back to Borne. 

Sermons^ By B. C. Chekmsioe, M.A., late Rector of Wilton, Wilts, and Pre- 
bendary of Sarum. Edited by the Rev. G. BAWniNSOJr, Camden I^ofessor 
of Ancient History in the TJnivcrsity of Oxford. London, Oxford, and 
(kmibridge: Bivingtons. 1868 . 

Fob many readers this volume will have the interest which attaches to all 
posthumous fruits of the life of one who gave good promise of a full harvest, 
and whose labours were brought, as it might scorn, prematurely to a close. 

left behind him at Oxfoid,” as Mr. Bawlinson truly says, “ a reputation 
fbrmudi natural ability and many rare acquirements,” for ‘‘geniality,” and 
“ neat good temper,” and “ steady religious principle.” The “ Sermons ” now 
b^re us i^ow twt these qualities ripened into a manly earnestness, and fiunk, 
honest, stirring utterance of Christian truths held in thmr truest catholicity. 
They axe, for the most pent, essentially village sermons, aiming at no deep 
theology or discoveries in exegesis ; but they belong to the first class of their kind^ 
and may take th^ place with those of Augustas Hare and Mr. Kingsley as 
samples of what wiU find its way into English hearts. They help us to under- 
stand tihie sympathy which Mr. Bawlinson tells us united Mr. ^eimsido and 
Lord Herbert of Lea in the bonds of a close personal friendsl^. We know 
few discourses of the kind more suggestive than Sermon XVm., addressed to 
a rifle corps, bringing out the truth that in Christian women there must be a 
xeal xnanlme^s, ud m Christian manhood something that is truly womanly. 
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One short sample may be given as showing the style of the Sermons/’ We* 
take it fSrom one “ On tne Duty of Fathers : — ♦ 

We want your help, good Christian parents, to make these” (special services for 
children) more entirely what they should be. These bird-like minds of little children, 
1 have no mind to clip their wings. Their very restlessness shows life ; their very live- 
liness, for which we praise Gh>d, makes them restless. I do not thinks nor even wish, 
to alter that entirely. Do what we will, I know these bird-Hke minds will flatter! 
They will take, they cm take, neither long nor steady flights. But oven short flighte^ 
may bo upwards. And as the parent birds show fiedgliz^ how to fly, so you should * 
show your children how to take these upward flights. Do I speak plain ? We wish 
you to attend these children's services when they come round, that you may make your 
children know and understand how much you have at heart their godly training.” 

Young men entering on the pastoral work of a country village will find, we 
believe, m the matter, and yet more in the tone, of these discourses, much that 
will bo helpful and suggestive. 


DiscMine^ and other Sermons. the Bev. Chahles Kixgslet, Bector of 

Eversley, &c. London : Macmillan & Co. 1868. 

.Ninety^one Short Sermons for Family Reading. Second Series. By the Bev. 

John William Burgon, M.A. Two Volumes. Oxford and London: 

James Parker & Co. 1867. 

Mr. Burgon and Mr. Kingsley occupy very difiSarentypositions in the Church of 
England, and are, we may venture to say, as nearly antipodean as any two writers 
who use the same Prayer-book and have signed the same Articles can well be. 
But their sermons have this merit in common, that they are both short and 
racy. Mr. Burgon’s average some eight 12mo pages not very closely printed; 
Mr. Kingsley’s run to about twelve. An average of twelve minutes for the* 
former, and eighteen for the latter, would give an ample time for delivery. 

In other things, as might be expected, they differ widely. Mr. Burgon is 
definite, dogmatic, ecclesiastical, t|io preacher for women, and men with some 
degree of femininity ; Mr. Kingsley is apt to bo somewhat hazy, but with a rough 
genial vigour which attracts men of a like largo and manly nature. There is, 
oeyond all doubt, more information in Mi*. Burgon’s volumes ; and whether for 
i(se in families, or as materials (as ho suggests) for ada 2 >tation by clerg 3 rmeu 
overpressed by the task of sermon-writing, they are more suggesUye, and are 
likely to be more generally interesting. 

Wo note two sermons in Mr. Kingsley’s volume as calling, for different reasons, 
for special notice. (1.1 In one headed *^The Jewish Bcbellions” (Sermon XV.), 
he gives an account or the attempt made by Caligula to sot up h^ statue in the 
teumle of Jerusalem, and identifies the Fuhliics Petronius, vmo was then sent 
as efovernorof Syria, with the writer of the same name, Caius Petronius Arbiter, 
who is ‘‘ damned to everlasting fame ” as the author of the “ Satyricon much 
as if one were to identify the Shaftesbury of the Cabal with the Shaftesbury oT 
the “ Characteristics.” If Josephus is to bo brought into sermons, some care 
should be taken that he is quoted with reasonable correctness. (2.) In another, 
bearing the title of False Civilization,” Mr. Kingsley goes at some length 
(pp. 62-67) into the histoiy of the Bechabites. Let us take the story as it 
stands, and search the Sciipturos simply for it ; for the Bible will surely tell ite 
own story best, and teach its own lesson best.” This exordium, however, is 
followed^ by a reproduction, not simply of the biblical story, but^ of state- 
ments, pferences, and ooiyectures, many of which to some critics seem 
arbitrary enough, from the article ‘‘Bechabites” in Dr. Smith’s “Dictionary 
of the Bible.” We do not expect every casual fact or thought used in a ser- 
mon to be marked with inverts commas and verified by references ; but this 
wholesale appropriation of matter, more or fess hypothetical, without a W K»d of 
acknowledgment, or anything to guide the reader to the authority on whieh it 
rests, seems to us to go Deyond the legitimate license of the “ liberty of pronhe-« 
eying.” A Professor of BQstory is of all writers bound to set an example of 
aocuraoy in statements, and scrupulous honesty in referring to the souxoea 
his information. 
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SWe Dejiniiwna of the Cutholic Faith and Canons of Discipline of the First Four 
# Oefieral Councils of the l^'nirersal Church in Greek and English. Oxford and 
London : James iWker & Co. 1B08* 

Any book tliat brings before the general reader documents to ^vhich so much 
imi)ortnnco has been attached as to the Canons of the four undi8]<uted (blcume- 
nical Councils must bo welcome as a help towards tlxo attainment of truth. 
But it may bo questioned whether the eliect will bo precisely that which the 
prelates of the Pan* Anglican Conference seem to hayo expect «'d when they 
upi^euled to those synods. As long as the authority of the four ' * undisi^utcd 
Councils^ lies in the region of the unknow'ii, shrouded in the ha^ y aud magni- 
fying mists of a distant past, men look at it with a vague awe. It is an 
admirable peroration to a speech which insists ehxiuently on the “universal 
voice of Camolic antiquity.'’ But when we read in the pages of Floury or Dean 
Stanley what the Councils wore like, and after what manner tiioy transacted 
business, tho “ enchantment'’ which “ distance” gave to the “ view” on which 
we looked begins to fade. 'W'hen we exumine tho canons which they actually 
passed, and see what subjects were uppermost in tho minds of their members, 
we begin to feel that the.se men were of “ like passions with ourselves and to 
see much more to admiio even in the despised Thirty-nine Articles, whid^ 
were the “ offspring of an imoaiholic ago,” or tho “ Confessioi^ of the Reformed 
Churdbios,” from wmeh we turn as wanting in that “ c^stalline oompletonoss” 
and “marvellous symmetiy” which attach to the Church’s ancient creed. 
The Articles of the Church of England, tho Longer and the Shorter Catechisms 
of the Westminster Divines, have at least the merit of beginning from the 
foundation-truths of theology, and proceeding onward in something like a con- 
secutive order. The Nicene fathers place in tho forefront cS their Canons the 
question which seemed to them of most importance : — “ If any one be made an 
eunuch by a physician for any disease, or by the barbarians, or by any one 
whom he served as a slave, he may continue or bo admitted into the clergy ; 
but not if be makes himself an eunuch when he was a sound man.” Wo turn 
to the rules which the Second General Council lays down for the admission of 
heretics. Some are to bo received on renouncing their errors “ by sealing 
them with the sacred unction on the foreheuxl, the eyes, the nostrils, tho mouth, 
and the ears.” Others whoso baptism was invalid because the sect to which 
they belonged practised single and not trine immersion, “ wo receive as wo do 
the Pagans, viz., the first day we make thorn Christians, tho second catechu- 
mens, tho third day v'e exorcise thefn by blowing thrice into their face and 
*As historical documents throwing light on tho thoughts, customs, super- 
stitions of the time, the Canons of these Councils, as of all other deliberatiyo 
assemblies on a largo scale, are interesting enough ; but the exaggerated homage 
which has been paid to them as emlwdying a superhuman wisdom overriding 
all later forms of thought, or modes of .statiiig truth, is surely one of tho most 
unreasoning idolatries of the past which tho world has over witnessed or the 
Church ever sanctioned. Calvin’s “ was truer of tho Canons 

of tho I'our Councils than it was even of the first of King Edward VI.’s 
Prayer-books. 


n.— HISTORICAL AND BIOGRAPHICAL. 

♦ 

Tht Mauacre of St. Bartholomew : preceded by a History the Bdigiom Wats in 
the Beign of Charles IX. By He>'KY White. Wiw Ulustrations. Loudon : 
#olm Murray. 1668. 

This is in &ct a history of French Protestantism, firom tho year 1600 to the 
memorable Attgast tragedy of 1672 ; for out of Mr. White’s fifteen chajpters no 
fewer than nine or ten are introductory to the massacre, and the narratiYe tra- 
verses the reigns of Francis I. and Hem^ II., as well as the one mentioned in 
the title, ooinin«aciiig in cdiort ab ovo with ** liie Causes of the Beforinstion.” It 
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iti no doubt tme that au event like this cannot be correctly estimated » norvbe 
anylMn^ more to a reader than a grim sensational tale, unless it is accurately 
fitted into its historical place. But, not to make a title too exacting, wo think 
that it* tho author had compressed the earlier chapters so as to have afforded an 
additional one at the end, to place this holocaust in the chain of subsequent, as 
he hits already in that of previous, times, showing us for instance its bearing 
on tlio natural liisto^ oPtho Oi'oat Revolution, for which oi)ooh it was an 
early but a most distinctly traceable preparation, his labours would have been 
enhanced. But for the work as it is we still have to thank him. He has taken 
pain.s in study and searched far for materials, some of which are now ; ho has 
comj>o8ed an interesting narrative, and wo wi^h him many readers. Two 
layinon, Mr. Smiles being tho other, each from his own point of view, have 
placi'd tho French Reformation vividly before English readers during the present 
season in ^ works that well deserve to stand their ground long afterwards. 

Mr. White is disposed to go along with some recent writers who have regarded 
tho St. Bartholomew massacre in the light of a sudden impulse stimulated by 
tho presence of tho obnoxious party, and only resolved upon at the last moment, 
rather than as a long premeditated and carefully calculated blow. The sacridee 
of the Admiral ho does regard as the result of a plot, but not as one of long 
standing ^*the design of Catherine, moreover, being to got rid of a rival in the 
Cabinet rather than to strike down a Huguenot chief. We aro greatly mistaken 
if the reader will not feel the narrative frequently to labour under the oppression 
of this theory, and we would remind him that such Roman Catholic historians of 
France as De Thou, Mezeray, P6refixo, and Maimbourg, candidly admit that the 
deed was premeditated, while tho Italian writers Davila, Capilupi, Adreani, Catena, 
go so far as to extol the premeditation and acknowledge the hand of Ood in it. 
Nor can wo forget that this bloody deed of 1572, though it has acquired 
pre-eminence in history, is not tho only one of the kind that stained the six- 
teenth century. Tho massaci'e of the Yaudois in 1545, tho massacre of Yassy 
in 1502, too well attest that tho partisans of tho Roman Church were fami- 
liar with this diabolical mode of checking the Rcfoimation, and were not averse 
to employing it. ^ Among tho illustrations of this volume is tho engraving of a 
fiesco by Vasari in tho Vatican, which has represented before the eyes of each 
successive Pope from that day to this tho streets of Paris with the butcher}- 
going on. We have also a vignotto of tho unhujipy Charles IX.’s commemo- 
rative medal, whose PiHas exuitavit Jtistitiam we tmnk should alone have made 
Mr. White hesitate to express his conclusion in the words he has used : — “ Tho 
massacre of St. Bartholomew arose out of tho paltriest and most selfish motives, 
envy, jealousy, greediness. Tho plea of religion was not once put forwai'd 
(p. 473). We rather tako the moral of this sad stoiy from tho second page of 
tho preface, whore w'o road — It is good to revive occasionally the memory of 
those who have ‘served God in the fire,’ for the instruction of their de- 
scendants who have tho good fortune to live in times when they can ‘ honour 
God in the sunshine.’ ” 

History of the French in India , from the Founding of Pondicherg in 1674 to the 
Capture of that Place in 1761. By Major G. B. M:VLL£S0N, Bengal Staff 
Corps. London : Longmans, Green, & Co. 

Tins important and most interesting work is in every way creditable to its 
author. That an English officer should undertake to illustrate the brief but 
brilliant period of French rule in India, to render due honour to the great men 
who are all but unknown in England, and most unjustly estimated by France, 
is a gratifying circumstance to tho world in general, while the manner in which 
Major Malleson has done his work is equally praiseworthy in itself, and advan- 
tageous to OUT literature, thus enriched by a lughly desirable acquisition. Im- 
partial, appreciative, thorough* in its details, and written in an easy, able^ and 
attractive stylo, this book supplies tho justification of M. Raymond’s state- 
ment 

“ England is admired and quoted as having solved the great problem how to govern 
her Indian possessions, at four thousand leagues* distance from the seat of empire, with 
a fow thousand militai^-, and a few hundred civil officials. But it ought to be borne' 
in mind that whatever novelty, daring, and political genius exists in the ideas, the 
honour of it is due to Dupleix ; and that England, who now enjoys the profit and the 
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only to follow in tho waya wUeh tho goniiia of J^Vance had aet opon befbro 

Nether in French nor Fng^h literature has there Miherto existed more than 
an outline of the deeds of Bupteix and of La Lourdonnais, of Busot, andof tl»t 
celebrated and imfortunate Irishman, known as Lally Tollendalr whose real 
designation was O’MuUally of TuUoch-na*Daly» wlXMie aims and policy fumi^ 
a strange and brilliant chapter to history. To the interest felt by the author 
in the cai-eor of Lally wo owe this book» whose object cannot be better stated 
than in tho words of the preface : — 

The story of Fraii<^‘ois Martin, the founder of Pondichory, is, I believe, ** says tho 
author, ‘‘ unknown to, at all e^’Ctrts it has boon unnoticed by, Englisli historians. A 
now and, T am satisfied, a correct version is given of tho quarrel between Diiploix and 
La Boiirdonnais. Tlio reasons for the conduct of the latter are fully set forth ; and if 
this portion of the histor}’ he regarded as overladen with detail, I trust it may bo retnem- 
bered that for a hundred ycais tho liistorians of England and Franco have, in connec- 
tion with this wry point, covered the inomorj- of Diipleix with obloquy, and that charges 
so weighty, so sustained, and so long uncontradicted, aro not to be refuted without full 
and sufficient pi-oof. I trust, also, it may be found that tho re oons which guided 
Dupleix in his policy, the relations of liussy with the Subadar of too Dokkan, and the 
cause of tho full of Chandernajoro, have been placed in a cleai-er and more^intelligiblo 
light than heretofore.” 

Tho author’s confidence is thoroughly well founded : none of his renders will 
find the details unnecessary or uninteresting; and the introductory chapter — 
which treats of the foi*matioii of the first French Company, the expedition to Alada- 
gascar in 1C42, tho enlargement of the projected enterprise under tho auspices of 
Colbert (whose character and career aro sketched in a masterly stylo), and the 
Appointment of Curoii as ** JDirector-Oeneral of I’ronch Comiuerco in India,” 
followed by the establishment of tlio first factory at Surat, then at Afasulipatam ; 
tho development of tluit fatal jealousy which was destined to overthrow all tho 
success thus inaugurated ; Caron’s failure at Point do Oallo, his zeal, his death 
by shipwreck; tho expulsion of tho French from St. Thome ; the early career 
of Martin ; and the founding of Pondicheiy — is all a summary should bo. To 
those wholly ignorant on tho subject it convo\’s all tho information necessary 
to lead them to peruse tho book with interest, and to those with some knowledge 
it is a useful recapitulation. It is noticeable that tho men who achieved such 
great things for France roso into eminence from the commercial class, and were 
rewarded wnth such honours as in later times have been regarded as exclusively 
tho guerdon of milibiry and diplomatic sendees. (Aaron, "Martin, and Dupleix 
were given the Order of St. Michel; Lally had rocoivod it, before his Indian 
services, for the famous achievement of Fontenoy. Tho story of the rise of tho 
French power and [of La llourdoiinais is brilliantly told, and Dupleix is thus 
introduced in a stylo which recalls one of Macaulay’s plunges in medkta res : — 

‘‘One whose influence upon French India was destined to he even more direct, more 
commanding, more cn<lnring (than that of La ISourdoiiiuiis), wlioso brilliant genius all 
but completed the w«)rk which Fran(;ois iSFartiii h;id begun ; who was indebted for all 
that ho did accomplish to his own iina&rfistod energies ; who owed his failure to earry 
through all his 'high-sounding design.-! to that system of universal corruption which, 
during the reign of Louis XV., consumed the very vitals of Franco, ruled in her palaces, 
and taunted all her luiblic offices. We need scarcely say th«at wo advert to Jo.soph. 
Fran9ois Dupleix.'* 

This forms the introduction to a brilliant historico-biographical 'criticism 
and to a chapter in political and military history whoso interest and import- 
ance are thoroughly appreciated and conveyed by its exponent. Tho sad fate 
of tho three men who aro conspicuous in tho story of tho brief French rule in 
India lends the time a sinister aspect, which it needed tho light shod upon the 

S ^riod by Major Malleson to dissipate. By La Bourdonnais, cast into the 
astile, and writing his biography on handkerchiefs stooped in rice-water, with 
coffee dregs for ink, and a pen made out of copper money, and coming out of 
his prison only to die ; by Dupleix, whose last wonls are recorded as follows ; 
and by Lally Tollendal, who died by the hands of tho headsman, the moral of 
human ambition and national gratitude is but too forcibly conveyed : — 

“I have sacrificed my youth,** writes Dupleix, “ my fortune, my life, to enrich my 
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Asia. ' IJnfortimate £ricaids> too^aak xdotbm^ liavotedalk their j^fo^artgr te 
the success of my projects. They are now.in miseiy and want. I have ewpuited to 
all^ the judiciary forms ; I have demanded, aa the last of the creditors^ that which is due 
to me. Ify services are treated as fahleii, my demand is denounced as ridfeuloua ; 1 am 
treated as the vilest of mankind. I am in the most deplorable indigence ; the little pro- 
perty that remained to me has been seized. 1 am compelled to ask for decrees for delay 
in order not to bo dragged into prison.** 

Then the author adds : — 

** Thus wrotoy three days before he died, the man who had done for France more fliaa 
all her kings, beside whose exploits the deeds of the Cond6, her Yillars, her Turenne 
sink into insignificance. The founder of an empire, the man who acquired for France 
territories in the East larger than Franco herself, treated as an importunate impostor. 
Kot iho loss will he rank with posterity as one of tho greatest of Frenchmen ; not the 
less will even the descendants of his rivals in Hlndostan pbice him on the same pedestal 
as Clive, Warren Hastings, and Wellesley.** 

The story of Tlussy, more ignominious because ho was mean and treacherous, 
and of Lally ToUeiid^, more terrible in its ending, are fitting pendants to the 
stor^ of Duplcix. Thoy are not less brilliantly, less impartially told ; and the 
horrid fate of the gallant soldier finds true and discriminating pity here. From 
the famous siege of l*ondichery to its famous surrender, tho history of the con- 
duct of the French leaders and their troops is one of which their countrymen 
and their conquerors may alike be justly proud. They may also congratulate 
thcmsolvos equally on tho chronicler who has supplied so considerable a missing 
link in the history of both nations. 

f\f James Fergnamiy the Astronomer. With numerous Engravings. By 
E. IIexdersok, FiL.D. London and Edinburgh : A. Fullarton & Co. 

James Ferguson’s life was a most remarkable one. If the gods delight to 
behold tho struggles of a good man with adversity, thoy must have looked down 
well satisfied upon James Ferguson. He was piu’oly self-taught. His father, 
though poor, seems also to have been a man of original turn of mind, showing 
particular skill in mechanical appliances. Ferguson was a born astronomer ; 
and when a mere boy, without any aids or instruments, he managed, by string- 
ing some beads on a line and moving them backwards and forwards before his 
eyo as ho lay on his back, wrapped in a blanket in tho cold night, to calculate 
the dist(jinces of tho stars. lie got patrons, and moved first to Edinburgh and 
then to London. Ho tried portrait-painting, niid showed some skill in that 
also. Ill fact, ho was ono of “ Nature’s gifted.” Yet fortune was shy of show* 
ing him much favour, and at the end, when his name was well known in London, 
and his lectures well attended, rain camo fast upon his glimmer of suushino by 
sorrows in his family. His daughter, a beautiful and accomplished gfrl, was 
beguiled from his si<lo as ho walked abstractedly along tho Sh'aud. lie never 
know what beciimo of her. Dr. Henderson, after nearly a century, has tracked 
out her gloomy history. A nobleman who attended her father’s lectures seduced 
her, took her to Italy, and then deserted her. She relumed to England some 
years after, tried many things, the stage among the rest, and though lodging 
not far from her father’s house, never discovered herself to any of her family. 
It is a touching story, and as tragic as it is touching. Dr. Henderson has done 
his work surpassing well so far as enthusiasm in collecting materials is con- 
cerned ; but he has erred in following the form of Ferguson’s autobiography, 
which is a series of more notes. The determination after completeness under 
this form has made the work burdensome and confusing, more especially that the 
author has been compelled to throw nearlj^ half* tho matter into notes. Yet it is 
readable, and tho subject is one of deep interest. 

History of England during the Early and Middle Ages. By CHARLES H. FeAE- 
SON, M.A., Follow of Oriel Coilego, Oxford. 'Vols. I., II. London: Bell 
and Daldy. 1867. 

Mb. Pearson’s labours have reached, in a second voltume, to tho close of the 
reign of Edward 1., and we presume that the rest of the Middle Ages ” ore to 
follow* He has sought to put the student in possession of safe views, by giving 
him the narrative of facts as far as these ore as yet established by the more 
recent race of investigators. For instance, we have a juster notion than wo 
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xmiA to of iho Anglo-Saxou invasioii. We ore indebted to Hr. Peareon*s 
own atndy for the idea of a stricter continuity of Bomaa intluenoes through the 
subeequent periods, instead of ri^purding t^Lom as abruptly extingaiahed by 
SDeutonic imndgrotions. He plac^ al«> in a more satimctory view the Chto^ 
of Boman 'Britain, which was somewhat startlingly demolished in ‘*The Odt, 
the Boman, and the Saxon/* On the other hand the au&or has not absolutely 
avoided current errors. Wewould suggest a roviaalof the paragmnh at p. 430, 
vol. i., which seems to state that Henry I/s wife “reprosontod the claims of 
the Saxon dynasty,** an error long ago pointed out by Sir W. Blackstone. Wo 
should like to have seen the English’* conquest of Ireland in the reign of 
Hei^ n. more pointedly delivered as the overflow of the groat Norman in- 
vasion that swept over England and part of Scotland. Wo quostion whetlior 
John should continue to be called “ weak” (vol. ii. p. 2), which indood is int'on- 
sistont with Mr. Pearson’s own summing up. An incautious statonient occurs 
on the opening page of vol. ii., to the effect that Richard I. fortified Chatoau- 
Gaillard and Boutavant as “ fixed camps from which he meant to push on to the 
conmiest of Paiis/’ Wo question this, llis eye was in the direction of J^aris, 
up the Seine, it is true, but I’caching no further than the strip >f Norman Voxin 
which ho had lost in the preceding war. Thus Brito Aimoricns makes him in- 
terpret the word Boutavant by the expression, “ ad recuperaiidam terrain moam 
in anteriora mo extendo.” As rogarcLs historic composition or the art of ])re- 
senting the statement of facts to the mind, Mr. Pearson considers that the out- 
lines of past events arc still in their earliest stages of formation, and have n()t 
as yot b^n rigorously enough defined to admit of the warmth and colouring of 
historj' being added ; and no evidently, looks with suspicion on all that has 
hitherio been atteirptod in this direction. Ono cannot iiuU>ed help adniiring 
any jealousy which would guard tlio domain of pure fact, but language like this 
seems more than a protest against romancing with history, and goes too far in 
the other direction. We feci sure that a success has been achieved in giving to 
historic narrative warmth, suggestivenoss, and attractiveness, while dealing 
with the facts already establishod — such for instance as are relied on in those 
volumes, sufficient to encourage new writers to cultivate more assiduously that 
imjiortant accomplishment, and especially so in composing works that must 
always contain so much old and familiar material as a histoiy' of England, if 
they wish their writings to bo read and not only handled for refcronce. 

Netv Zealand: its Physical Geography^ Grulogy^ and Nat aval Ilistory, With 
.fipeciul Pefereart- to the Eesidts of Uvrernmrnt Krpfftifions in the l^rovinres of 
Auckland and Nelson. By Dr. Ferdixaxd ^'ox HocHSTET'rBU. Translated 
from the German original by Edward Saxter, A.M., I’rincipal of Littlo 
Rock Academy, Arkansas. Stuttgart : J. (>. Cotta. 

Ak exhaustive work, in the true “thorough” painstaking stylo of Gorman 
scientific literature, written by a Gorman explorer and savant, translated by an 
American, and printed in English at Stuttgart, is a remarkable feature in 
current literature, and would bo intc3resting, had it no more solid ground of 
appeal to attention, by reason <)f its more novelty. The thorough investigation 
by a learned foreigner— a member of the famous Novara expedition, which was 
ono of the happy ideas of the ill-fated Maximilian of Austria — of ono of our 
distant possessions, rich in promise for the future of colonization, and boasting 
an extraordinary number and variety of natural ailvautages and beauties, has 
resulted in a book whose value and interest, on several grounds, it would bo 
diffioirit to overstate. The care and elaboration with which its contents are 
arranged, the profusion without confusion of its details, the admirable division 
of the subject matter, so that the book is equally acceptable to the reader en gros, 
and to the inquirer en ditail, entitle this volume to high commendation as a 
literary product ; its scientific value must speak for itself. The narrative stylo 
is charming, and the translation admirable, in the purest English, of which 
Americans are masters when they adhere to the “ ancient founts.” When the 
Novara disembarked Dr. Hochstetter “ on the shores of the Antipodes ” — i.e., at 
Auckland — ^ke lost no time in commencing his explorations, which commanded 
Ihe active sympathy and aid of the influential portion of the English population, 
but sot out for the southern part of the province, accompanied by an admirably- 
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selected and well-&ppointed etaflF, m&i bin interpreter 

to the Idiaori. The expedition was an exoeptionaUy pxoeiNm one. Itextended 
over three years in time$? and embraced three oolomes in spaee ; and the reader 
finds no record of suffering, disaster, failure, or disappomnnen^ but a flowing, 
easy narrative, as eventfm as any romance, with the enthralling , hateiest of 
fl^^stematized truth and information. Of the spirit in whidi the es^foreir regarded 
his labours, of the di^sitions which he brought to the compilation Of hia book, 
this passage gives evidence : — w . 

. ‘‘ Feeling at heart as though I parted from my native home, I waved a last fiurewell 
to my numerous friends assembled on shore, and bade adieu to the coast of New Zealand. 
A perfect stranger, 1 luid met with a truly hospitable wdeorne and reception at the 
hands of the generous colonists on those distant shores. As a member of a Government 
expedition, promoted by a magnanimous princo of an imperial house for the noble ends 
of science, I was zealously supported in Now Zealand by the representatives of a friendly 
Government. As a naturalist, 1 was most disinterestedly aided by men who may justly 
be proud of belonging to a nation whose banners wave in eA'ery quarter of the globe, a 
nation that with c quid energy pursues both the practical interests of life and ^e nobler 
ends of science. 1 was deeply impressed by the fact that the man of science, of what- 
ever nation or country, is at homo wherever ho labours, and that tiie field of his 
researches, even though it were the remotest end of tho earth, wiU become to bim a 
second homo.’* 

In the case of such a work aa this, want of space to go largely into its subject 
entails as the only alternative the commonplaces of praise ; appUcablo, however, 
to JJr. Ilochstetter’s book, with all sincerity and earnestness. Only by the 
pleasure conveyed by its poiusal, only ]>y the sense of increased knowledge — 
compendious, accurate, and defined — which remains with the reader, can its 
value and its chami be estimated. The subject is novel to many, if not to most, 
untravelled readers, and to the imagination of such there must be a potent 
chaim in this exhaustive picture in print, this candid and searching biography 
of that far-off country, which “ far from all continental shores, and out of tho 
limits encircling tho numerous clusters of islands in the equatorial zone of tho 
Pacific Ocean, towers amid the greatest mass of waters in earth ; washed by 
the over-restless waves of the vast ocean ; more isolated than any other land of 
equal extent.” The physical geogi-aphy and geology of New Zealand were 
the branches of his subject to wluch Dr. llochstetter attached most imporhuice, 
and on which ho proposed to bestow greatest labour, but the natural history of 
the countiy is treated as exhaustively in all its sections; and the portions of 
tho work devoted to its fauna, its flora, and its general productions are of the 
deepest and most varied interest. A treatise on tho Maories, whom the author 
muintaiiis are true Polynesians, and whom ho believes to be dying out, makes 
the reader thoroughly acquainted with the exceptional savage race which has 
dared to moot English troops in open fight. It is impossible to do more than 
indicate the chief features of this book, which forms an invaluable addition to 
our stores of geogiuphical and scientific literature. 

Eighty Years of Eeptihlican Qtwernmmt in the United States. By LOXTIS J. 

Jenxixgs. London: John Murray, 1868. 

This work is a study of the important materials illustrative of the science of 
government afforded to the world by the United States of America during the 
last six years ; and it may be accepted as a report of the constitution of th^ 
country from an English point of emservation, — evidently written,^ too, within 
view of our own recent pohtical changes. To approach such a subject without 
bias would be simply impossible for any one possessed of sufficient interest to 
approach it at all, and ;Mr, Jennings’ bias is not wanting. ’^rk need 
not be the worse for this, but still tho fact has to borne in mind. The 
great question is whether the task is performed with abilify imd fiEumess. 
The eighty years from the signing of the American Constitution in 1787 
to the present time is the ground traversed by Mr. Jennmgs — ^not in his- 
torical narrative, but in a series of essay-chapters, twelve in number. His 
opportunities of forming a judgment were derived from a residence in 
America ; and he tells us that for the last eventful two years his daily duties 
called him into close intercourso with maxiyr of the most active public men 
of the country. The substance of one of his chapters was origintdly letters 
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firoanoil ASttmca inserted in the Timt^ newspaper. The quotalaons and re* 
fixrences also throughout the work bear witness tha|» the author hflfS studied 
the speeches and writings of the founders and expounders of the American 
Constitution" — Washington. Madison. Justioe Story, Chanoellor Kent, &o. 
The work *is clearly^aiTanged under the following woll-doUned heads : — ^The 
Theory of Ooyemmont, the States and the Union, the Executive, the Cabinet, 
the Legislative, the Judicic^y, Universal Suffrage, Tarty Government, the 
Voliintarjll lYihciple in Religion, Popular hlducation, Capital and Labour. 
Prospects of the union. As regards the former half of these subjects Mr. 
tToiiuings rfves a clear statement of the theory of their original intention and 
design, and then comments on its practical working in the light of the moat 
recent events, llis leading conclusion is that of the three great branches of 
Government — ^tho liegislative, the Executive, and the" Judiciary — which in the 
most perfect and the freest commonwealths aro evenly balanced, the American 
Legislative has a very marked siiporionty over the otlicr two —in fact oppresses 
them, and usurps all but a inouopolj' of pow*cr. The root of this evil Mr. Jen- 
nings finds ill the avowed and essential principle of tho iimcricau Constitution 
— namely, that tho w'ill of the peojdo is tlio sole basis of all power, lie, how- 
ever, will hardly deny that this maxim is practically admitted in Ihiglaiid as 
well as in America, and is in one set of phrases or another — “ public opinion’* 
being tho most usual — perpetually assumed by our politicians of almost every 
school. But what !Mr. Jennings’ fucfs go to prove, and w^hat w'o a]>prehend 
really constitutes tho essential ditlercnce between the two systems, is that in 
America tho will of tho populace act< upon tho governing body directly, 
immediately, and writhout a break: whereas in England it acts mediately 
and remotely, through a body of high-minded goiithjmeiiwdio insist on thinking 
for themselves as well ns for Uieir constituents. Tlu* different teniporamonts and 
political educations of the tw'O people — not any cxpre<s enactment — have creuted 
m England the indepondont ropro^outativo w ho iiilhicnccs Government according 
to his judgment, and iu Amencfi the depeudijiit delegate (the thing, if not tho 
name) who influences Oovcriiuient according to his orders. 

The moral of Mr. Jetmiiigs' pages, w^e need hardly say, is that the American 
Constitution is our warning, not oui* guide. His tr»‘atnioiit is popular rathci* than 
philosophical, but thoughtful, as wx*]l as fair and (liscriminatiug, and ho is always 
ready to acknowledge a strong point. Hardly any *hapter yields in interest to 
the second, pointing out tho nature of tho tusk which tho great patriots of 17^7 
had before them, and how' diflicult they found it ; the ditiiculty of diSicultios 
being, to determine a practical and safe relation between tho States and tho 
Federal Government — a difficulty which began at once, and uover ceased till 
the War of Secession broko out in I SGI, and which has not ceased yet. 


III.— PIinAlSOPillCAl.. 

The First MaUj and liis Phten in Creation, By G. MoORl2, M.D. London : 

* Longmans. 18GG. 

Wje noticed last month an analytical oxauxinatiou of Mr, Darwin’s famous 
theory by a Graduate of tho Mat.horaati(;al University, who confined himself to 
the physical part of tho question. Dr. Moore comes before us in imrt on the 
same subject, but, as might bo expected from liis previous writings, lie starts 
definitely from the Christian staud-point, and thereupon synthetically builds 
up his argumout. As he states on his titlo-pogo, the x>laco of tho Fii'st Man is 
considered on the principles of science and common sense, from a Ohiistian 
point of view\’^ Dr. Moor<j maintains, at the outset, that it is impo-ssible to 
form any just conclusion as to the first man and his place in nature by a more 
examination of tho structure of his framework, without taking into account the 
sentient being that framework contains : — 
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Bones end nmsoles are not man. We are souls, deriving ideas from sympathy with 
sages that , lived before us thousands of yeata gone rather than from our mere senses. 
We^ are^ persons, and noither things nor m^e animals. And when we ask why our 
bodily limits aro somewhat like an ape’s, wo safely say, because wo want them for pur- 
poses pro|)or to limbs, but the skeleton docs not include our character^ for wo fed 
ourselves in* some degreo aspiring to know more of the Person who made us persons.” 
— (P. 45.) 

“ It is not mass, it is the invisibly minute, it is the force that lies behind atoms that 
constitutes essential differences, and in forms of life, the mathematical akiom is not 
true that things that arc measurably equal to the same thing are equal to one another.” 


Physically y tho author fully admits our animal relationships. Our bodies aro 
under a covenant which iueludos all the boasts of the field : — 

“ There is no roafton why wo should look for such marked distinction in evident 
anatomy, kind and quality of brain, for tho human brain has doubtless many of tho 
saiiio ollices to perform in relation to tho body as the brains of all other creatures with 
live senses and four limbs.” — (P. 28.) 

Tho objections to tbo Darwinian hypothesis, from tlio stand-x)oint of one who 
most rightly, as wo believo, detorminatolj" refuses to give up the argument from 
design, are vorj’’ fairly and clearly put. That hj^^othesis suggests sup- 
posed possibilities rather than explains facts.” Where can a created germ be 
found — 

All germs, so far as can be dii^covered, aro eggs, sf oils, buds, offshoots of some hind, 
and thereforo not as such created, being, in fact, only produced by procreation or its 
substitute, and in each ease becoming developed, as far as can be found, not into 
this or that, but always into the likeness, however varied, of the parents from which 
they proceeded.” “Arc wo not warranted in concluding that as germs aro never 
found without parents, parents wore first crciatod or produced, and not germs?” — (P. 41.) 

Tho urguinent for tho distinctness of tho human origin is based upon man’s 
capacities rather than his structural distinctions, and in this wo think Dr. Mooro 
has made a judicious Belcelloii of his battU*-fleld : “ for every physiologist w'ell 
knows that variation of functiou does not heai* an exact proportion to variation 
of structure.” Wo think, however, that the author weakens his own case when 
he makes such assertions as that “man alono thinhs ” — a statement which will 
bo questioned by most physiologists, and which, in tho connection in wbich it 
occurs, adds no strength to his arguments on tho peculiarity of speech. 

Several such statements may ho found hero and there in tho volume, thrown 
in as auxiliaries, and very often, like undiscix:)lined irregulars, doing more harm 
than good to the cause which tho regular battalions aro sustaining. TSliy* 
should we have such weak observation as this — “ Admctm, in which namo wo 
SCO a traoo of Adam But apart fromtlicse flaws, and omitting such chapters 
as tliat on Man’s First Vision and the Moral Law, which really add nothing 
to tho argument, and have had tho cfToct of rex^elling reviewers — for no reviewer 
hitherto appears^ to have road through tho work — it is an invaluable store- 
house of argument against tho materialistic treatment of the subject of man’s 
origin. 

** We presume that there is not a human being so materialistic in his ideas as to affirm 
that there is no Supremo Mind absolutely indepondent of matter. If so, there may bo 
created minds also independent of matter ; and therefore to affirm that mind is nothing 
but the product of animal organization is to deny both the existence of tho Creative 
Mind, and that He could create minds of different oraers independent of animal organiza- 
tion. Tho existence of animal organization and mind in tho same creature, as seen on 
earth, docs not interfere with our conception of tho distinct existence of mind and body. 
Wo only assert that there is a difference between mind-power and body-power. 
Whether the body is created for the mind, or the mind for the body, is iinotber question. 
Their separate existence is possible, because, in faot, they are distinct in their nature. 
That they necessarily co-exist while we remain on earth is another fact, and that for 
tho simplo reason tnat without their imited action wo should have no outward and 
manifest relation to one another, or to the objects of this earth, which are all related to 
tixe bodily senses, as well as to the mind.” — (P. 69.) 

Man, thorefore, must not be troatod as merely anatomic : — 
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“We (aimot think of qualities but in reUtiou to forces, noj* of foi luit in rela- 
tKm to will, nor of creative will but ua piTtaining to an Almighty Porsoi /’--(V. ia7.) 

Ami surely physical scieneo nlonr eunuot bo allowed to <lot*>rniiJ ' iiuurs place 
in nature: lor itis engaged with phonoiaenu, or appearances, si.ocviieies, and 
sensible quulitios, and iu»t with tho reastm.s xvltif things exist in th- ir dillV^nuuM's 
and relatums. It is thus that inon of science arc led to imagi’.o beginnings 
without causes, and ends without I'onsoquences. 

The second portion of tho work is devoted to tho considerath n of thi» iirst 
inairs jdaco gei»graphiciUly, ti> his relation to tho varieties of mankind, and to 
the origin of laiiguagt*. 

Okon, as a more philos<>phioal speculator, lixod upon the north- west of tho 
Tlimalayas as tho cindle of the race; and this is in iicoordaneo with tho tradition 
t>f the Vedas, perhaps tho oldest writbui ret'ords iu the world, and wdth tho 
Hebrew account in too Bible. Tho relation of the original to tho existing races 
is summed up in the words of Professor "Wagner, who writes • 

“ If you ask me on my scientific conscience how I would formulate the final results 
of zny investigations on this subjeett I should do so in the following manner All 
races of mankind can (like the races of many domestic animals) bo r^uced to no ono 
original existing, but only to an ideal ' typo, to which the Indo-European tvpo 
approaches ncarest’MP- 211.) ‘ r 

This is also the conclusion of Waitz (“ Anthropologj' of Primitive Peoples"), 
The most popular chapters in tho work are those towards tho end, wmith. treat 
of the origin of language, and of tho origin of tho cereals, and such animals a.«t 
the sheep, as a diiwt gift from Ghxl to man, suppoited both by existing facts of 
natural history and b)' consentient tmdition. On language, tho mvh origin of 
Dunbar Iieath, who maintains, “it is knowable tliat tha<o mutes gasped 
after articulation, and in a tew' spots attained to it," the intuition theoiy (“ To 
speak 1 tried, and forthwith spoao"), and th(‘ sit/mpathctic or imibitivo theorj% 
are successively examined, and then is deduced the fact that tho first language 
was necessarily taught^ which is quite in harmony with Professor Max Muller’s 
conclusions on tho original unity of lungmige, w’hilo tliis primitive language is 
maintained to have been either Hebrew or a cognate kuigue. 

The appendix on the nogi’o is exhaustive. Wo should gladly see it incor- 
porated in the work, and the whole recast, so as to make it more available 
as a handbook on the origin and jdaco of man as u coinpound being. 

“ Bat thonj is more than we can sco, 

And what we see wc leave unsaid/’ 

' Fint Principles. By Heubert Spexckr. London : AYilliams &Norgate. lvS07. 

This is the second edition of tho first volume of the series which constitutes 
Mr. Herbert Spencer’s “ System of Philosophy." “ First Principles" is divided 
into two parts — tho Unknowable and tho Knowable. It seems necessary to 
make divisions, and to name them, even if tho names for which the ideas stand 
are only provisional. To discourse of the Unlcnoimhle can only be to prove that 
we do not know it, for to speak of what it is would be to assume that it was not 
the Unhiowahle. With the help of Sir William Hamilton and Professor Mansel, 
Mr. Spencer^ demonstrates that the Absolute cannot be conceived — that 
the Innnite is not an obiect of knowledge. AVe can stand on a rock, and 
reprint it mentally with something like completeness. We can think of its 
top, its sides, and its foundations all at once ; wo can present them together in 
our consciousness, and form what we call a conception of the rock. We 
cannot do the same for the earth, or for any groat magnitudes, great durations, 
or great numl>ers. Of these we have only what Mr. Spencer caus a symbolical 
conception. But as we are unable to form a mental imago of the Infinite, we 
have no conception of it, either simple or svmbolic. This is what is meant by 
our incapacity tojlknow the Infinite. Sir William Hamilton, Mr. Mansel, and 
Mr. Spencer conclude that because we have not in the mind a Jmite image of 
tho Infinite^ therefore we cannot know the Infinite. Now, if we huow notoing 
oxcept that only of which wo can form a sensuous apprehension, the argument 
is, no doubts conchisive. But somehow or another nearly fdl philosophers, 
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that is, all men who have thought deeply on the universe, have supposed that 
wo may have an idea of a thing without a sensuous imago of it, and that, con- 
sequeiiily, the horizon of our knowledge is not bounded by our capacity to have 
in tho mind a definite form. !Malebranche maintained that we first conceive the 
Inllnitn, and then retrench the idea to make it finite. It is possiblo tlmt a 
doubbf meaning may lurk under tho word concewe^ In one senso the Infinite is 
i[Uito as conceivable as its correlative, tho finite; but that we cannot represent it 
to our minds under a determinate, definite, or finite form is the simplest of 
truisms. It is like saying that wo cannot conceive large as small, white as black, 
or a globe in the form of a square. 

No one in particular quarrelled with Sir William Hamilton for maintaining 
the inconceivableness of the Absolute, the Infinite, the Unconditioned. There 
was a measure of truth in what ho said which all were ready to admit. It was 
not till Mr. Mansel applied Sir William’s philosophy to tiie refutation of 
rational theology and the defence of external authority in religion, that men 
rebelled against it, or at least against this applicjEition of it. Theologians had 
always acknowledged that the Divine Being in his Infinitude was beyond the 
grasp of the intellect of man — that we cannot, by searching, find out God or 
know the Almighty in perfection; but it was new to be told that we know 
nothing of Him — that we are not judges of His doings, and that justice with 
Him may not be the same as justice with us. The passages which Mr. Spencer 
quotes from Mr. Mansel prove that ‘‘rational theology” has its difficultiiM, 
which nobody over denied, but this is a long way short of saying that its 
“fundamental conceptions are self-destructive.” Mr. Spencer quotes the 
passages approvingly, but not for tho same object as that for which they were 
written ; on the contrary, he turns, them against Mr. Mansel. The conclusion, 
he pronounces scepticism and “a grave error.” “To say,” Mr. Spencer 
continues, “ that wo cannot know tho Absolute, is by implication to affirm that 
there ia an Absolute. The Xoumenon, overywhero named as tho antithesis 
of the Phenomenon, is throughout necessarily thought of as an actuality. It 
is rigorously impossible to conceive that our knowledge is a knowledge of 
iippearances only, without at tho same time conceiving a reality of whicl^ they 
are appearances, for appearance without reality is unthinkable. . . . The very 
demonstration that a (hfinite consciousness of the Absolute is impossible to 
us, unavoidably presupposes an indafiuitv consciousness of it.” And wo may ask 
what other consciousness of it could wo expect, and what else did metaphysicians 
ever mean by knowing the Absolute? 

Mr. Spencer does not stop here, but proceeds to show, still in opposition to 
Mr. Mansel, that the Knowable. cannot be absolutely known any more than the 
Unkmnvnbie, All our knowledge is relative. Time, space, matter, motion, force, 
yea, our very self-existonco, are but the objects of relative knowledge. “ The 
personality,” he says, “of which each is conscious, and of which the existence 
13 to each a fact be 3 ’^ond all others the most certain, is yet a thing which cannot 
be truly thought of at all. Knowledge of it is forbidden by the nature of thought.” 
The distinction between the rnkiwwabie and the Knowable has thus vanished 
into thin air. We may say, with the same breath, that we know the Infinite, 
and do not know it, just as wo say of the Jinitc that it is known, and yet that 
our knowledge is not absolute, but relative. 

We do not quarrel with Mr. Mansel nor with Mr. Spencer for saying that we 
do not absolutely know Qod. We are quite satisfied that our knowledge of 
Him^ is the same in kindb as our knowledge of the material world. Call it 
relative, or call it regulative, it matters little ; wo are satisfied that our know- 
ledge of tho Infinite is the same as our knowledge of the finite. Is God 
personal ? Mr. Mansel says it is our dufy to think of Him as such, and 
yet it is ouj duty to think of Him as He is infinite. The latter is a duty; the 
former, perhaps, amounts to a necessity arising from the feebleness of our 
minds. Mr. Spencer says that duty requires us neither to affirm nor deny tho 
Divine personality, but to submit to the established limits of our intelligence. 
Is it, we ask, to surpass these limits both to affirm and to deny the l3ivine 
personality ? Is not tho personality of Qod the ladder, as it were, by which the 
ordinary mind rises to the true consciousness of God ? It may be granted that 
the conception is only provisional; yet without its help would not the multitude 
of men bo without au idea of God ? In a sense most true He is personal. He 
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is to UB all that is iinplied iu that wonl, and yet Ho trauBoends |)ei>»onaltty ; Ho 
has the human attributes of goodnese, justice, moroy, and yet Ho has U'leni as 
<mly tho lulinito can hare such attiibut^. We may aaoribe to Him all human 
passions, and immediately after deny that He has them, for in Hiin they do 
not imply weakness ns they do in man. And this seems in one way to fall 
in with Mr. Spencer’s teaching, ‘‘The choice,” he says, “is not Wween 
personality and something lower than personality, but lietween it and some** 
thing higher. It is possible there is a mode of toing as much transcending 
Intelligence and Will as these transcend mechanical motion.” But in tho world 
we do see the manifestation of Intelligeneo and WiU. These are as much facts 
to our consciousness as arc tho phonoinona of tho external world. Howev • 
much, then, tho Divine Intelligence and Will may transcend ours, tbore is sti'. 
a homogeneity botweon them, and thei'eforo wo know (Jod -n the same w^ay a 
we know tho phenomenal world, 

Mr, Spencer’s book is mainly scionlilic, and in this respect ts merits are very 
great. It is tlio work of a calm, clear, earnest thinker. It 'as 1 vit little talk 
of religion, but it is profoundly rewrent in spirit. Tho author is no Comtist; 
he is a better philosopher than a thousand (’omtes. lie sees what every philo- 
sopher worthy of tho name, since the world began, has seen — that tho luniiau 
mind is not and caun<»t be coulinod to the phenomenal; that thero is ever a 
Beyond—a reality of which tho laws of mind and tlio phonotriena of matter are 
but the signs and symbols. Wo do nor think ilr. Spencer’s book is necessarily 
heretical. A theologian might 'bnild np n system of rational tlioob^gy from tho 
same kind of data as ho has drawn u]> his philosophy of tho sciences, and each 
would have the same amouiit of ('ertainty, whatever that amount might be. 
This is only what metai)hysiciuns and theologians hayd ilono from Plato down 
to Hegel. They havi* taught what their iutoUects showed them of God; how 
He was absolute, and yet a Proutor- God Inlinito, and yet necessarily thought 
of under the form of the finite — the Immovable and yot tho world-maker 

— tho Being, and yet the Xt c''!. Lofjifiiy or If groat errors have always 

accompanied religion, yetMv. Spencer knows there was in them a “ soul of truth.” 
“They were,” ho says truly, " imperfections onl\' as measured by an al^solulo 
standard, and not as iiieasuiod by a relative one. Tin' religion current among 
eaoh age and each people has been as near an approximation to tho truth as 
it was then and there possible for men to roc(nve.” Of tho ultimate recon- 
ciliation of science and religion we are not })eriJiitted to doubt, and wo tliiiik 
that tho time of reconciliation would bo hastened if religious inoii and students 
of science were all animated b\’ tho truth-loving spirit of Mr. Herbert 
Spencer. 

The TVbrldy Jhinarakal and [nimnifrialy and the Xatarc uf Pej'c&ption, By 11. S. 

, WyItD, F.It.S.E. Edinburgh: Oliver & Boyd. lS<i8. 

Mr. Wyld’s title exactly defines his little book. Strongly 02 ipos(*d to 
Materialism, ho i.s yet no Idealist. It is his object to show “that a safer 
position, intermodmto between the belief iu Matter, which loads so many 

philosophers into Atheism ; and Idealism,' which confounds the rcasmi 

and tho natural convictions of mankind, may bo deftnidcMl on gi'ounds scientific 
and philosophical” (p. 22). We liavo seldom mot with any work in which tho 
controversy between Materialist, idealist, and Koalist is more fairly and in- 
telligibly set forih ; thougdi, even lucid and simple as is his stylo, Mr. Wyld 
must not expect a largo ciredo of readers in this material ago. He carries nis 
Bealist views more near to Idealism than Sir W. Ilamillon — whom ho professes, 
on the whole, to accept — ^would have cn<lorsf?d, but very carefully guards him- 
self from any tendency to Pantheism. “ pjinthcism,” ho observes, “ annihilates 
the ind^endent existence of man’s mind, and involves all things in the meshes 
of faWism. We reserve the freedom of the human will.” “ We believe in an 
external physical world, and in our being possessed of an organic bodily frame ” 
(p. 63).^ His theory is that transparent bodies are com 2 >osed of atomic circles, 
whose forces freely impenetrate each other, and that all other bodies are likewise 
composed merely of atomic circles of force. In accordance with this, wo find 
him fully accenting the doctrine of force, tho groat physical power of which 
Professor Tynr^ll is so brilliant an exponent ; and we have seldom met with 
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the principle so dearly and convincingly stated in the chapter devoted to 
that subject. 

The second partof the work is devoted to the nature of Perception, and largely 
occupied with strictures on Sir W. Hamilton’s theory, which the author opxitends 
has m some places a tendency to materialism if carried out to its legitimate 
conclusions. Here, we think, he is sometimes hypercritical. We agree with 
him that when Hamilton speaks of tho body as an animated organism^ he does 
not imply that tho body.'percoivos its affections, but that the perception is a Ben-* 
sitivc cognition of the mind, which uses fhe body as its medium of apprehension. 
But might it not bo said that thero is an equal trace of materialism in the 
author’s view, that the brain is tho localized residence of tho mind P So strongly 
does ho maintain that all force is mental, tliat ho doubts whether in the 
muscular movements it is tho muscles that fjenerate the force (p. 205^. Still, wo 
are not prepared to deny his conclusion that “ the sine f/nd non in giving us the 
sense of power is the consdonshcsa of mtntnl effort ” (p. 175), though it seems too 
much to assert tliat “ tho intensity of menial effort, the strength of the muscular 
sensations, and tho quaiititj" of work done are proportioned to each other ” 
(p. 169). Whether wo perceive physical power directly, with Hamilton, or in- 
directly, in either case will thero be any dilfienlly in keeping clear of the lioresy 
which would endow matter with self-inhorent power P And though we may 
demur to Mr. AVyld’s views on ]icrcoptioii, w<3 ax)prehend that all Hamiltonians 
will agr(^o with him in regarding ])hysical power as tho expression of tho 
Su])roiJie Will, and pliysical power in tho creature as tho expression of tho 
creature’s will, rendered ‘of Feet iial by the control given him over tho forces of 
his own body, and through them over the forces of external nature. 


IV.— TllAVEL. 

Slcetchcs of Central .clsia, Adiliiional fViapftrs on Mtf Travels, Aflrcuiurv'i, and o/l 
the Ethiwlofjjf of (Centra/ Asia. By AuMixius Va^hueiiy. London : William 
II. Allen & Co. 1867. 

WnEN Professor yumberj”, threo years ago, published tho remarkable work 
whi(‘h shed strong light on a i)ortion of tho world so little known as to be almost 
mythical, his readers found, amidst much which astonished and delighted them, 
two things to regret. One was the j^alchy, uneven execution of the literary 
task undertaken by the most dashing and thorough of travellers ; the other, 
tho scanty and uncertain details roiativo to tho immediate purpose and the 
success of his wonderful journey, uiaele in tho interests of tho kindred sciences — 
ethnology and philology. Tho present volume repairs the latter defect in a 

f reat measure, but it would have been far more satisfactory had its contents 
een amalgamated with those of tho prt^ceding. By this separate publication both 
suffer, and tho memory of tho reader who may not have the foimer work 
within reach is severely taxed to supply tho missing context of these notes, 
and to aid imagination in reproducing the effect first created by the pruvokiiigly 
vague narrative of exploits which have rarely been surpassed in the achieve- 
ments of courageous outorprise. l^^or instance, one of the most remarkable in- 
cidents in tho first work was that of tho traveller’s toiTible sufferings, and 
narrow escape from death by thirst ; in tho present work it is so lightly touched 
upon, that tho reader of this book only would never gather from it the nature and 
extent of Professor Vambery’s desert experiences. On the other hand, the pre- 
sent volume enters much more fully than the first into the difficulties and 
dangers which besot the traveller in his assumption of tho character of a dervish. 
On the former occasion the reader was left to work out the extraordinary 
picture of such an audacious personation according to tho strength and sym- 
pathy of his imagination. The story of this journey is so romantic, and the 
interest of it is so "vivid, that the reader’s attention is more attracted io the per- 
sonal narrative than the author, singularly unassuming, earnest, and absorbed 
in bis pui’siiits, would altogether desire. It happens rarely that an explorer is- 
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80 ioteresting as to obscuvo tbo iiitereat of Kis explorationsi but Professor 
V&mb6rj formshos one of these infi-oquent instwoes. His reooUectiotts of 
dervish life ai*e so e3:traonli]]iaiy» are related with so zhubheimpUcitv, so much 
vfTve^ and with so strong a strain of Ihe mysterious charm of the assert ; the 
magic which conquers sufferings lonelmesa^ and fear ; the charm which lured 
him on day after day, thorigh every night was full of the dread of detection, 
tortui*e, and death, that tlio matter-of-fnet account of Ishiva, Kungmt, and 
iiokhani, full as it is of strange things to the oars of even well-i*ead English- 
men, seems quite tame in comparison. I^ofessov Vambery is exactly opposed 
to Mr. Unjuhart in his ostimnte of Eastern civiliration, and tho desirability of 
its extinction and replacement bj** tliat of tlio West. Ilut they ai*o agreed on the 
point of Bussian progress, the projected extension of the Ozar’s power oyer 
British territory in India, and the process by which Holy Bussia is surely, and 
by no moans slowly, leading up to a result which tno Hungarian Huvmit 
generously deprecates, lie has uuliounded respect and admiration for England, 
but he believes her blind and apathetic in this particular instiince ; and ho sets 
forth Ilia arguments with much force and urgency, pleading earnestly with 
Euglauil to endeavour to .secure the neutrality of Afghanistan, in ca.se Bussia 
continuos her policy of aggression, by the ostliblishmout “ of a .skilled <liplo- 
niatic intercourse, the work of an uniuterrupted alliance, carried on by agents 
who, acquainted with the Afghan character, and eschewing English modes of 
thought, can conduct themselve.s as A.siatic8.” This is no doubt sound advice, 
but invested with iinineiise practu‘al diilieulties, tho lir. 9 t being where to find 
our skilled dii)lomati8ts, uniting English comprehension of, and interest in, tho 
matter in hand, and zeal according to their knowledge, with Asiatic modes of 
thought and conduct. In the meantime, until the development of diplomacy 
shall produce such desirable combinations, there is some ccjiiifort to bo had in 
tho reflection that if the Afghans are not disposed to check Bussian^nvasion for 
our sake, they have a vital interest in keeping c)ur mighty rival on her siile of 
the frontier for their own. It is not agreeable to British 2 )ride that tho Bok- 
harians think I^nglaiid is desperately afraid of tho Ameer, and that tho Afghans 
can say, ** Protected by the might and greatness of Islam, our indigo and spice 
merchants, our camel hirers, can venture unharmed on British ground, whilst 
not one infidel soul dares show himself among us ; ” but it would cost too much, 
in way.s wo cannot alford, to correct these impressions, which do not do us veiy- 
much harm, after all. But, while we may not regard with sanguine expecta- 
tion the establishment of a ** peimanent agency’’ in Afghanistan, or the pro- 
t^urability of Professor VambcM y's ideal diplomatists with Western hearts and 
Oriental heads, we may at least acknowledge the advantage of gaining accurate 
information concerning regions so remote and so important to us, from one 
whose personal knowledge is so extensive and indisputable. And here again we 
must express regi-et that tho concluding portion of mis volume was not added to 
the author’s previous account of his visit to Afghanistan, or that that account 
was not reproduced on this occasion. We must here, however, call attention to 
one well-founded reproach and valuable suggestion : — “While Bussia, h>anco, 
and Austria have long had Oriental academies for diplomatic beginners, in Eng- 
land, with her rich dower of ('oUeges, schools, and universitie.s, no one has ever 
thought of sucli an institution.” The interest of this volume is great and various. 
It embraces the wild, yet monotonous life of the desert ; the wondrous fanaticism 
of the dervishes ; tho domestic life of the tribes, of whom the most interesting is 
that of the Turkomans ; details of the court of Khiva, and of Bokhara, the 
“ head-quarters of Mohammedanism;” and a history, most humiliating and 
painful to read, of the slave tn^e and slave life in Central Asia. The ancient 
history of Bokhara is summarized in a chapter which includes the real and 
amassing story of Mokanjia, the Veiled Prophet, and his Sardanapalus-like end. 
The ethnoloOT and literature of the Turanian and Iranian races of Central Asia 
are so treated as to prove that the author — who maintains the superiority of the 
Iranian race — made ample use of his opj>ortunitie6. 

The IrUh in America. By JpnN Francis Maoxtiiib, M.P., Author of “ Borne 
and its Buler,” ** Father Mathew ; aBiography,” &c., &o. London ; Long- 
mans, Green, & Co. JS67. 

Mb. MagVxRE visited America with a special purpose inviewi and applied 
himself to its accomplishment with energy and completeness, of which this work 

* 
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is a proof. Ho desired to ascertain by personal observation what Irish, 
thousands of whom axe constantly emigr&ing from his immediate neighbour- 
hood, wore doing in America ; of comparing the conflicting and contradictory 
accounts which reached him with the facts as his own senses should present 
them ; and ** of understanding practically the true value of man’s labour and 
industry as applied to the cmtiyation of the soil and the development of a 
country^” lie gives to the world the result of his investigations in a book 
which, if rather too ornate in style, and somewhat over- enthusiastic, is indis- 
putably valuable as affording competent testimony on a subject of great national 
importouce to us at all times, and a.s, at this 2>ailicular time, a piece de circon- 
stance of value and appropriateness not easily over-stated. Mr. Maguire, as an 
Irishman, representing an important Irish constituency, thoroughly acc^uainted 
with the condition and the sentiments of his countrymen at home, strongly 
sympathizing with them, and yet holding a responsible position in imperial 
politics, appeals to the public on the subject of which he treats with reason, 
authority, and fitness, with which no Englishman or Scotchmaif could bo 
invested. We ha\e a general notion that the Irish emigrants who have gone 
to swell the vast tide of life in America become either the most row'dy of poli- 
ticians or mere helots, hut little removed from the level of the negroes. This 
idea is completely dissipated by Mr. Maguire's statistics, which show us a large 
and wealthy Irish population predominating in (valifomia, the typically wealthy 
State', and in Illinois, Ohio, and other States, in which agriculture is the pre- 
vailing indiistrj’. This j)opulation, ardently attached to their adopted country, 
devoted to its institutions, and especially eager in the cause of education, are 
eminently reapoctablo in every way, and it is remarkable that they appear to 
have lost some of their fonner characteristics of an objectionable kind. Anion^ 
other surprises for the reader, he will find that the Irish in America are univer- 
sally renowned from their cleanliness — a quality which extended its distinc- 
tion to the Irish soldiers engaged on both sides in the late war. The picture is 
drawn eii beait, no doubt ; but the author id strong in facts and figures, and 
they prove the existence of a condition of material prosperity, political i>ower, 
and moral progress among the Irish in America, which ought to be ebntem- 
plated with sincere pleasure, and must inspire no little astonishment as the 
reader follows the details of the great emigration movement which has pro- 
duced such results. Hut the term “ Irish- American ’’ has an ugly sound just 
now, and the very urgency of the public need to understand its meaning aright 
renders the public unwilling to be taught that meaning, eager to distort and 
despise it. It means enmity, deadly, unrelenting, and implacable to England; 
and it is extremely unpleasant to have to recognise that that enmity exists not 
only among ignorant boors and bamboozled servant-girls, rowdies, stump- 
orators, and soldiers out of work, but in that class peculiarly dear to the British 
mind, invested by it with a sure kind of steady, stolid power, backed by dollars 
and dogmatism — the wealthy commercial and professional class. It is earnestly 
to be desired that the value and importance of Mr. Maguire’s work should be 
Toco^ised by the (loverninent and the country, called to the vast labour of 
dealing with the difficulties of the “ Irish (Juestion that dislike of its fervour 
should not be suffered to diminish its weight or obscure its authority, but that 
the personal testimony which the writer adduces should dissipate the belief that 
Fenian disagreements and Fenian failitres are sufficient securities against the 
Fenian organization, and lead to a practical and sustained effort to secure the 
friendship of a power ** which it is impossible to ignore and madness to despise 
— ^the Irish in America.” 

Last Winter in Algeria. By Mrs. Lloyd En^vxs. London : Chapman 

and Hall. 18 G 8 . 

Althotjoii Algeria cannot any longer be considered now ground for the 
tourist or the Uttiratenr; although we have had some good, a few indiffei*ent, and 
not a few bad books about it, the subject is not yot in the exhausted category, 
and it possesses certain features of ^owdug interest which will keep it out of 
that list for somo time longer. The ancient country of the Moors has become 
of late a favourite resort of lady tourists. It is romantic, and it sounds daring 
and adventurous, and is really very easy of access, and perfectly safe. The 
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l>mich oloTnoiit oontributos all that is bri/»htcst anil ploasantost atnon^ 
'Eni'opoaii siirroundiiip:s, the*^ Arab and Moorish iu(Iig<niouB iiccossorics con- 
tribute the romanco, the sense of distance and stransijcuosH, the pleasant con- 
sciousness of ‘‘something like'* teivolling, which is daily becoming more 
agi-eeablc and more difhcult of attainment, in times when ii trip to Baalbec is 
as common as an excursion to Boulogno used to bo. For “ stay-at-homo 
trayollorrf who do their journey in gs in books, thoro has been no pleasanter, 
brighter, more cdiseryant and ii\tellivs;eut chronicler of the beauties, tho 
curiosities, the advantages, and the history (in little) of Algeria, than Mrs. 
Lloyd Evans, She is a model Iravollor, in her cheerfulness, readiness, keen 
appreciation of scenery, character, and association, in her cultivated taste and 
well-stored memory. Slio writes nanarkably well, in an easy, rapid, refined, 
ploasirnt style, and quite imafrc(‘tedly; not socking to produce now and startling 
effects ; not tiimbling herself about what other people have seen, and remarked, 
and WTitten upon, but inittiiig down her own advonturt‘S, her own impressions, 
and her own previous knowledge of tho subjects slio sot forth to study in their 
local habitation. This was an admirable s})irit in wliicli to set about writing a 
book of tho kind, and tho result is a very nsidablo, and in many ro.spocts a very 
instructive book. jMvs. l^vans never rtf jolts of any place, or person, or thing; 
she has very good taste, and vorj’ sound discrt'tion ; and she has wi'itton tho best 
book on Algeria which has appcare<l since Mr. Ornsby’s, which was almost tho 
first. The appendix is of considerable value, ms it contains plain, practical, and 
precise instructions ro^rarding climato, siglit-seoing, expenses, and sanitary 
precautions, which, togotlior wnth its hisbirical. ])icturefsque, and typographical 
qualities, render it a particularly pleasant and useful hand-book ibr intending 
travellers in tho north-west of .Vfrica. 


V._rOETKY, FICTION, AND ESSAY. 

Lnctle. By Owex jVfEUEDrnr. With Illustrations by George Du Maurier. 

London; Chapman and Hall. 18G7. 

Chronkha and Chano'krs. By IIobeut liYTToy (OWEX Mekemtit). In Two 
• Volumes. London; Chapinan and Hall. lSt>7. 

Professor M.vssox, in attempting to i)opularly distinguish between tho chief 
attributes of prose and poetic fiction, says that tho on(3 liics whore tho other 
walks. It is assuredly somewhat of a bold exporimeut to try and “ break poetry 
to walk mincinglv along the earth, and yet as slowly and prudently as her less 
othoreal sister. Mr. Robert Lytton has, however, boldly essayed the task. Ilis 
“Lucilo” — a poem which saw tho light some years ago, and now roappeai’S 
buoyed up on tho natural and gi'aceful figures of Mr. Du Maurier — is in all 
essentials a novel. The externals of art have been cleverly used to relievo and 
lighten materials so alien from poetic trentmout that even Mr. Du Maurior’s 
remarkably fine women are converted into caryatides, under tho weight of 
glittering beam and architrave in Mr. L^'tton's elaborate structure. Mr. 
Lytton has a power of verse which would even amount to a “fatal facility,” 
were it not that ho is thoroughly cultured, aud has always good models and tho 
fear of the critics before his eyes. But ho wants that latent warmth, tliat 
reserve of imaginative fire, which transmutes, as in an alembic, tho commonest 
forms of life into types of beauty by liiuTied and suggestive reflex glimpses. 
There can be no true poetic art without this kind of spiritualized suggestion ; 
for it is only thus that things, in themselves sensuous or prosaic, become 
mediums of the deepest and tonderest emotional ciirrents. The abrupt way in 
which Dante breaks off tho episode of Francesca da Bimini with tho words, ‘ ‘ Quel 
giorno piii non yi leggommo avanto,” is one of the grandest triumphs of imagina- 
tive realism; but a whole poem mado up of linos like this would give us exactly 
such a love-poein, or versified novel, as “Lucile.” The muse in a young man’s 
arm, condemrod to loiter along in miry ways aud indulge in the details of 
young ladies* small talk, makes but a poor figure. Yet it is something that 
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Mr. Lylton has produced a pleasant, airy, dolicatoly-finished book, though con* 
coivcd on a principle so hollow, false, and confunng. 

‘‘The Chroiiiclcsi and Chai'acters” errs against the very same principle, 
though in a sightly diflbrent direction. It is a versified, thinly dramatic 
philosoi)hy of history — no more, no less. Wo are not inclined to bear so ^rd 
on Ml-. Lytton as - some critics have done on account of there being some simi- 
larity between the leading idea of this poem and that of Victor Hugas “ L^gende 
dcs Hiecles.” Perhaps Mr. Lytton has done a service in bringing more directly 
home to us the fallacy involved in all such work, even when by a genius like 
Victor Hugo. It necessarily goes by extension, and not growth ; and to be 
complete would need to canvass, and represent under some semi-ideal form, 
evei-y stage and marked concomitant of hiiTrian progress. If Mr. Lytton should 
havo coniraonced a little further back than ovco legendaiy Greece — with 
what soine critics would call Legendary Paradise — should not Victor Hugo have 
given fuller verge to many phases of "Oriental life and thought ? But neither 
V'ictor Hugo nor Mr. lytton will ever succeed in maldng true poems out of 
such materials, with such overruling systematic conceptions lying behind 
them. They cannot ])g pf)otical in the unity of creative conception, nor in tense 
keeTiness of lyrical iiiquilso. They can be poetical only in separate portions, 
and in olf-sidiugs where the ground-swell of lyrical feeling may carry the wide, 
o<|ually-spread waters of poetic thought into dee] »er side-eddies, on which the full 
rellex of the poet’s spiritual features maybe mirrored with baffling, but suggestive 
outlines. liut then these are nothing ehso than confusing refluent semicircles 
intersecting and hluiring the lines of half-poetic and half-philosophic present- 
ment or demonstration. Even Tennyson was alive to this effVjct in his “ In 
Memoriam,” from tho thread of philosophic purpose which i*an through his 
[>orsoiial and lyi-ical moods. Therefore he writes truly of his own work : — 

“ Forgive those 'ivihJ and u'anderviff cries — 

Confaswus of a wasted youth.*’. 


Aud in Ihe intensity of this cry he regains tho simple unity of tho lyrical note, 
which in tho ])ody of tho pooin, owing to its A'cry depth, had broken up and run 
into a chaos of sharps and flats hj being brought into contect with merely cold 
and bald iutolloclual (‘oiu optiims. Gnc characteiistic of tho age, however, ia 
love of external multiidicity and 3nero superficial extension. In this rc.spect 
both the “Lcgeiide dos JSicclos” and “Chronicles and Characters” may havo 
some essemtial and abiding value ; and tho latter mav be read as well as tho 
former. For if, as tho jiositivist critics say, history is but a gi’cat and gorgeous 
external procession, and tho busines.s of art to represent it, will not imita- 
tion bcj reinstated as the ciid-all and be-all of art ? Some of Mr. Lj^tton’s 
poems havo much sweetiidfes, and evidence careful and loving touches. This is 
specially true of “ Licinius,” for inslauco, though we must warn him against 
following Browning in the deep but colourless improssions which some of his 
characters, in their hard self-isolation, seem to make on whatever they come 
into contact with. Some men, like the ghost in Hamlet^ ma^^ bo followed, but 
not gi’asped, and their influence, when it excites to imitation, eati only divide 
and weaken. And, by tho v*ray, is not “ (''hroniclos and Characters” a poem of 
the very sort against which Goethe so wisely warned Eckerniann ? 


Ferscs on Various Orcasious. By JejnN Heniiy Newmax, D.D. London : 

Burns, Oates, and Lambert. 18G8, 

To ono who, like tho writer of tho present notice, passed through Oxford at 
the i>oriod when Newman’s influence was at its height, and witnessed the asto- 
nishment and terror created by tho bombshell which ho flung into the camp of 
Anglicanism in the form of Tract XC., who romombers the anxious eagerness 
with which mon whispered questions and answers as to his long-rumoured, 
long-deferred secession, the appeanuico of this book recalls many memories 
of tho past. There rise up, in tjiat hazy mist, the faces of friends who eat with 
him listening to tho last utterances of that voice in tho pulpit of St. MDary’s, 
or in tho church of Littlemoro — who read with him tho scanty and scattered 
poems which were then known only to those who were in the secret of the “Lyra 
Apostolica,” and could attach the Greek letters appended to each poem to the 
light authors. . Thoy knew, hut tho knowledge was not very widely spread at 
that time, that tho strange, weird power which the poems of “5” (some of the 
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dbwtost in thovolumo) oxoreised upon them-^tirring, calming^ i;riiiiiing, 

•^'Was part and nnrcol of the same gift fVom whiw hia aermona derived bo 
marvellous a spoil. His words seexn<^ to fall in eitlior case on heart and soul 
like arrows tipped with fire. 

It is pleasant to have these poems brinight befoa© us- again, and eohneoted 
by the dates (place as well as tune indudod in that wonl) which he attachos 
to them, with the several stages of his life as ho has traced thorn for us in thi* 
“ Apologia pro Vita Sua.” Translations iVoiii some Iv.itin hymns, the ** 1 )roaiu of 
ffeixmtius” (which had l>con published iK'fore separately), and some poems of 
earlier date, make up the volume. 

The charm of the sweet, subtle grnee. the mystic, half- prophetic sternness, 
which we n*\aember in the j>oemsw(' already know, is there still. Tin' “ l>ream 
of Gerontius’* shows that, aftpr a long interval sileiiee, it can flash forth aind 
find a voice again. There is an almost Danto-liko uni*>n (all th»> more striking 
because, as far as wo know, there un* no distinc t traces in Dr. Newman of any 
close acquuinhince with tlie Florentine ]ioet) of the gn)tesqno elements of tlu^ 
“Inferno” with the tenderness of the “ Furgatorio,” and the mystie idealism 
of the “ I’aradiso.” Dogmatically even, wliei-o the.' writer rises out of the con- 
ventional and legendary imagery which g-athers round tlio suqject, he seems t 
us at least to apj>roximato to another and a ti*uor iloctrino of Ihirgatory than 
the Eomish. The poet pi*'rct^s to the heart of the mystery which to the tlu'O- 
logian is clothed iu parables. In the \mioii (»f penalty and discipline, of pain 
other than that of souse, and tlien*for«' more oiidui ing, yet compatible with 
progress, there may lie the key to yet graver and more awful problems. 

When then— if such thy lot — thou seost thy Judge, 

The sight of Him will kindle in thy heart 
All tender, gracious, reverential thoughts ; 

I’hou wilt bo sick with lovf^, and ycani for Him, 

And feel as though thou coiildsl hut pity Him, 

That one so sweet should e’er have ]»laced llimself 
At disadvantage, such as to be i\scd 
So vilely by a being so vilr* as thf'C. 

'fhere is a jdeading in His pensive eyes 
Will pierce thee to the (luick and trouble tlico, 

And thou wilt hate and loatlic thyself ; for, tliough 
Now sinless, tliou n-ilt feel that thou hast sinn’d 
As never thou didst and wilt desire 
To slink away, and hidt.* thee from His sight, 

And yet wilt have a longing - aye to dwell 
Within the beauty of TIis countenance. 

And these* tw’O pains, so counter and so keeri - 
The longing for Him when thou^beest Him not. 

The shame of self at thought of seeing Him — 

Shall be thy veriest, sharpest purgatory'.** 

But WO arc stmok, as wo road the volume, with its groat inequality .^Alburn 
verses wi-ittou thirty or forty years ago arc draggtui from tho obscurity in which 
they had sluiubev<id, and l<‘avo, wo must confess, tlie impression that they had 
better have remained in the albums. Hero and there, oven in poems which 
belong to the same period as bis noblest work, there are signs of flatness and 
taineness which bring a sense of disappointment. What, for example, can bo 
much less worthy of permanence, less wnat one would have expected from Dr. 
Newman, than the, following ? — 

Plants in the garden 
8eo best tho sun's glory ; 

They miss the green sward in 
A coneervab^ry." 

Or tihis P — 

** Some one wdiispcFd yesterday 
Of tho rich and fashionable, 

Gregory in his own small way 
E&sy was and comfortable* 

“ Had ho not of wealth his fill 
Whom a garden gay did bless. 

And a gently trickling rill, 

And the sweets of idleness P ” 
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The secret of this absence, not so much of power sustained at a uniformly 
high level (to that all writers of versos are in greater or less degrm subject), but 
of power to form a true critical estimate of what ho has himself written at vwous 
periods, is found, we think, in what ho himself says of his work as a poet in the 
dedication of this volume to his friend Dr. Badele\\ He is sux^iised, he says, 
that any one, still more that critics and strangers, should think any of his verses 
worth preserving, or should wish to have them. It never w'ouhl have entered 
into his mind to collect in one volume “ effusions which he had always looked 
on us cphoinoral.” But haying been led to do so, he ‘‘ despairs of discovering 
anj^ standard by which to discriminate aright between one poetical attempt and 
another.’’ Ho is thrown back upon bis own judgment, and this, “biassed oy the 
associations of memory and personal feelings, ... is disi)oscd either to preserve 
thorn all, or to put them all aside.” 

These -words seem to us to reveal the secret at once of Dr. Newman’s excel- 
lence as a poet, and of th<^ defects which accompany it. He has not made poetry 
the chief work, or oven the chief refreshment, of his life. He has not studiea 
the laws -which govern it, or noted the conditions of completeness. Ho has been“ 
])riiiiarily a subtle thinker, a sj^eculativtJ theologian, self-absorbed in the con- 
teiiinlation of his own work, first as the reviver of an extinct ideal of Catholicity 
in the Church of England, and then as the restorer of Bomish Catholicism to 
its old position o^'or the minds of Englishmen. But there was in him also a 
subtlety of perception and emotion as well as of intellect, a keen sensitiveness 
to the spell of musical harmony, the dreamer’s tendency to see all things in- the 
transfiguring liglit shed on them by the ideal to wdiicb bis soul is devoted. For 
long intorvuls of time these operate (diiefly in infusing a poetical clement into 
his prose writings, and give them their marvellous power to fascinate. Verses 
that lie writes in this normal condition of his mind are graceful, it may be, and 
refined, but they are little niore. But if the ordinary temper is quickened into 
something like a fevered, xmssionato enthusiasm by scenery, or outward circum- 
stance, or inw’aid struggh‘s, then, as with the prophets of Israel, the thinker 
becomes a pcK^t. The wind sweeps over the chords, and draw's from their un- 
wonted vibrations a strange and exquisite music. The eloiiionts of poctiy W'hich 
lay us in solution arc brought together as by an electric touch, and crystallize 
inti) forms of unexpected clearness and beau^. 

The chronological arrangement which Dr. Newman has adopted in tliis volume 
at once heli)S us to interju'et the poems by the “ Ai)ologia/’ and the “ Apologia” 
]jy the poems, and confirms this thi^oiy of his poetry, lie has published, let 
us roineinbor, all the verses that he has written during a period of forty-four 
years, from September, 1821, to January, ISGo. The volume w'hich lies before 
11 s contains some Ji4() pages, but the division of these pages over the years which 
they embrace is strikingly unequal. Not fewer than 122 pages are filled by 
l^oems belonging to one short period of eight months, from November 16, 1832, 
to Juno 27, 1833; and this was precisely the period, as w'O learn from the 

Apologia,” when the ideal schomo of his life first began to dawn upon him 
W'ith a tciriblo and over- mastering reality. He left Oxford w'ith a panic horror, 
which now seems to us almost ludicrous, at the progress of liberalism. He passed 
through all the glories of Mediterranean scenery. EA Ciy place at which ho halted 
brought with it memories of the remote past which his work as a scholar had 
made familiar to him, or connected itself with the dark retrospect of what the 
(!3hurch of Christ had been, or the bright vision of w'hat it might yet become. 
A severe illness brought wdth it the experience of solitude in a strange land.* 
The conditions of which wo have spoken, the feverish glowr, the hot thoughts, 
the waking dream, wei*e all fulfilled ; and they issued in a burst of poetry which 
has nothing equal to it in the many lonely years of his owm life before and after, 
to which it is not easy to find a parallel m the w'hole range of literature. And 
it is this which is the secret of its charm. It is from first to last, consciously or 
nnconsciously* self-portraiture — of himself as he has been, as he is, as ho thinks 
that he maybe called to be as the prophot-preacher to an unbelieving age. Who, 
for example, can read the sonnet on Melchizedck — 

“ Thrice bless’d are they who fool their loneliness ; 

To whom nor voice of friends nor pleasant scene 

■ ■ — — — ■ , '•■■■ 4 

* Comp, his “ History of my Kelig^ous Opinions,” pp. 33 — 36. 
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Biing^a that on ^hioh tho saddaned heart can loan ; 

Yei^ the rich earth, garb*d in her daintiest dress 
Of ligrht and joy, doth but the more opjMross, 

Claiming responsive siniloa and rapture high, 

Till, sick at heart, beyond tlio veil they ily, 

Seeking Hia proscnco who alone can bless**' — 

and not feel that the writer is himself one of tho elect of whom ho sMiiks ? Wi. > 
can fail to find in his ideal picture of fcJt. Paul that which rominis tiiem of what 
Newman was and is r— • 

** 1 dream*d that with a passionate complaint, 

I wislicd mo born among (iod*H deeds of might. 

And envioil those who had the presence bright 
Ol gitted prophet and strong- hearted saint, 

\Vhv>m Tuy he:\it loves and iUnev strives to paiul. 

I turned, when stinighl a sti anger met my sight, 
as my gue^l, and did awhile unite 
* His lot with mine, and livinl without restraint. 

('ourteoii'. he was and grave, so k in mien 
It inUiot*, told a jmrpoM' ; 

Vet, ill the nvu)d, lu' t'OuM with riptr* ss *<j)eak, 

< )r ^liih >Avin forci\ “i* show of i\ < iiigs ki-eii, 

Maiking vieep t rait, nullimiglil, i*r huidtn ])ritle. 

'J'hen eanie :i \oie<‘ St. Paul i't at liiy “ 

Our limits; warn iis th.it. wo mn-r stop. tUongh th« hook would repay, and 
tempts us to, ;i inoro eoiajd }te auaiv'-is. Wo may rcgiv i that Ih*. Nowinan, it lio 
could not trust hi.s own jud.riuenl, did ind call in lii** e\]>urg:iiorial lu lp of .Nomo 
friend, and .^o wood out mpli*' oi‘ th(‘ album m ison winch s hmu uiiwortliy of his 
power. Wo may wi'^h that ] “ Tho liiithd.iy < )llcring to h\ AV. N.,'* witli 

all its fond love and biiglu larnoK’, liad l)eon covered by the veil which ouglit. 
to hide its contra -I W'i*h wli.^^, from any ]>(»int of view', and mo.'- 1 of all froni 
Newman’s ow'n, must ^^tMan oirrildo a failur.', Ihit w’o thankfully w'cleomo 
tho book as throwdiig liglil on lie* inner life of one of tin* mU'^Lor inti ]!‘-‘cts of oTir 
time, and as bearing iu witness th it there is a pactiv l.ighcr than that of the 
artist-poet, nobler tlian that of tho lascivious r.igaiii.-'iji wiiicli i*- low' riudany; 
in upon us like a Hood. 


Golden Reiters : A y'( ft’ Jly Maujc. TiUnox, Loudon: 15raul)ury and Lvans. 

lMi7. 

It has boon said that history is philosophy teaching by examples. If Unit l>n 
true, tho novel — w'hicli is but ery.^iallixcd hi.-tcuy, or human nature iii llio 
deeper Iriith of idealization — .should bo philosOpliy teaching by still liigher 
examples, ina.-much as tho novcli.st has tlio “ ble.s od ]>rori)gativo " of choosirig 
characters that more n^-arly rovoul that, ideal tyj/o in which, artistically, tho 
individual Yani>hes. AYhero traits or temloncies are ilwolt on bo as to rise sharply 
out of and above this ideal atniosidicro, thou the tiuUif)r becoinc.s individual in 
wronging tho individual, anti sonic times, oven by tho laugh ho evokes, through 
the individual, ho W'r<»ngs llio rac*?. U(5 is observing falsely, not creating, Air. 
Dickens has sometitnes erred in tliis way. Truth to thoso essential types iii 
which all characters, so to speak, have Ihfiir viUd root, is what every novelist 
at least professes to seek after, and in tliis we liave a gunrantee that tho work 
shall be at once impartial, and tliat it shall have le.bHon.s, tho more important 
and powerful that tho arii.st thought not at all of lessons as such, but only of 
the select anay of typos which lie wished his several cliaractex's to represent, 
and iuterprot. Every character, in virtue of the ideal relation thus established 
jfor it, by its being involved in a world whero uiisooii relations ai'o more 
powerful than those immediately s<?e3i and felt, ha.s thus a vicarious significance ; 
and, faithfully combined with others, tho result should be a revelation, with 
strict applications througli the omotion.s, to the whole moral nature. If a novel 
harmonizes all our feelings — intellectual, emotional, moral — it is perfect as 
creation ; if it raises debate by setting theso in opposition to each other, then in 
the same measure it is imperfect as art, and becomes theological, scientific, or 
prosaically biographical, or worse still, autobiographical. Tho Ilov* Air. FiiUor 
in Guild Court, for instance, is an untobiograimic interjection. 
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Mr. Mark Ijemon sometimes errs in tiie immense eonfidenoe he has in his 
knowledge of special phases of life, as seen oooasionaUy in this noyel in the 
pictures of the dog-deuers’ houses and their meetings, and in the mpsy-camps ; 
out ho has a ready hold on a certain set of types whose actual ** £>uble8*^ have 
been so often used in a merely conventional way, that the treating of them, justly 
and fairly, indicates peculiar creative power. There are not, perhaps, in any 
recent novel finer touches than Mr. Lemon has bestowed upon Mr. Oldywinkle, 
i.e. Alderwinkle, the vagabond ; and these come with all the force of dramatic 
surorises, of revelations, which, in other words, is the force of truth. Another 
and less skilled workman would have made a character like Alderwinlde too 
ready to sell his “ erring sister’s ” honour, and certainly would not have repre- 
sented him as standing up so bravely for her good name after she was dead. 
Nor would he have given us that wonderfully fine touch where the man who 
had sacrificed almost eveiytliing manlike and honourable for money, catches 
up the poor scarred Rosa Melville in his arms at the burning of the theatre, 
rushes with her to his own lodgings, and forces on poor, heart-stricken 
l^erryonot the loan of a few pounds, even while the atmosphere of his low 
associations faithfully comes through the clearer air, as the aroma of tobacco 
and brandy will sometimes do from an habitual debauchee in a drawing-room. 
And yet do wo not fool that this is a far truer delineation than Bill Sykes, 
for instance ? One who has himself created some true and beautiful characters 
writes, “ I need not display the evil that exists in society. All men believe in 
thaW' It is tlxe business of art so to present men and women that our belief 
in the Good is recovered even against tlie deliverances of our obseiwa- 
tion ; and in this point of view Mr. Dickens has sometimes been false, and !Mr. 
Tha(*keray often so. 

But there is one particular element in this novel of Mr. Lemon’s which has led 
us constantly , in reading it,;to think of another great and deservedly popular writ or 
of fiction, who, it seems to us, has lately used her characters so far falsely in 
making them tho mediums of directly expressing personal convictions on 
several deei) social questions. We refer to Goorgo Eliot ; and tho position she 
occupies may, perhaps, justify us hi contrasting some things in her last novel 
with this one. The point, of course, which is most calculated to excite a story- 
reader’s interest in Golden Fetters” is tho peculiar relation of Mr. Doering 
and Nelly Scott, whom ho marries, not for lovo of her, but rather to spite 
hlrs. Barnard, his acute, vain, selfish sister, and her husband, who are lookmg 
to their petted sou heiring Deering's estate. Nelly fc^cott had had a sweetheart ; 
and a letter intercepted, or rather returned to tho writer of it, by Mrs. Barnaid, 
ill a moment of vanity, was the means of making Nolly listen to Mr. Deeriug. 
lie marries her, as has boon said, and they have one child, a daughter, ihit all 
along there is a hint that no true lovo is lost between them ; and soon the reader 
is let into tho secret by itr. Doering seizing a letter from Australia wiitten by tho 
old lover. Door Nolly suffers sore, and her deepest punishment is the unfilial tone 
and attitude in wliich her daughter stands to her. Now, very much the same 
track was traversed in “ Felix Holt.” Mrs. Transome suffers from tho effect 
of supposed unfilial consideration on the part of Harold. But it is here that 
the difference lies. George Eliot, in order to enforce her preconceived lesson, of 
sot purpose keeps from us tho little thread which should have been put into 
our hands at an early stage to enable us to follow and outer into Mrs. Tran- 
somo’s position and feelings sympathetically; and tho result is, that La^er 
Jermyn discovers tho fact — tho key to the whole matter — at the end, in a 
maimer so blunt and inartistic, that certainly it cannot be regarded as a rcrc- 
laiwu of character or of anything else. All our previous notions of Jermyn are 
simply confused by this arbitrary trick ; and, wmat is worse, our intellect is set 
in revolt against our sympathies, which have been raised to a certain |>itch by 
tho peculiar way in which Mrs. Traiisome’s slow, consuming suffermgs are 
placed before us. Great art might have been shown in indicating how lui 
educated, gifted woman, like Mrs. Transome, so fell from her own self-rospect as 
to inwardly suffer as she does ; but Qeorgo Eliot rudely cuts the Gordian knot, 
instead of loosing it gently and by artistic methods. Mr. Mark Lemon, because 
ho took no sido on tho questions involved, has taught a higher lesson, £ind a 
purer one.' We cordially recommend his book. . 

H II 2 
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Thf* JV/zanf of the Moufitai/i. By William Oilbkut, Author of '* Dr. Auatin’.s 
Guests?.” Two Void. London : Strahau & Uo. IS * 18 . 

As Mr. Oilliort must bo raihor tirod by this time of hearing thu i. ho writes liko 
Defooy-which has boon repeated by reviewer after reviewer in endless echo 
sin^ it was first said — and al^ of hearing that ho has a peculiar :j:rim humour^ 
which has been reputed in like manner, wo shall say, ny way of trying some- 
thing fresh (though it has very likely been said before), that Mr. Gilbert reminds 
one of Hawthorno as well as Defoe, and that ho has a peculiar fascination as 
well as a peculiar humour. Criticism by comparison is seldom of much use 
unless it is deliberate and careful ; but it is impossible to read this collection 
of tales without thinking of the Mosses from an Old Manse.’’ In the latter, 
however, as in all Hawtnorne^s writings, you can trace the conscious design of 
the artist, and me sure of his meiuiing. In reading Mr. Gilbert’s symbolic 
or ** weird ” .stories, you are never quite certain whether the author meant all 
that he can be supposed to mean. Tho Confession of the Innominate in tho 
present series is wiitten throughout w^ith such Sunday-school plainness of 
pliraseology, that wo confess to having closed tho book w^ith doubt whether 
what so deeply moved tho reailor had bei'ii in the eontemplation t>f tlie author 
when he WTOte it. True, one often asks tlie sanu* (luestion over Dante or Shuk- 
speare, and the answer always is — ^Thore is the symbol, and whatever it means 
was, because it must have been, potentially' in “ the mind of its creator.” 

Several years ago a veiy curious b€>ok, called “ The Mc^taphy'sicians” — aiiony^- 
mous, but well known to bo from the nen of Mr. B. II. Smai't — was published, 
and attracted considerable attention, tnoiigh it was but little read. Half tin; 
volume consisted of a memoir of a man wlu>, by indulging his appetites under the 
spur of the iiuaeinatiou, had draiioMl his spirit dry, and i*eniained until bis 
death-beil incJipable of eiiKdion, though capable of brute api>etito, and retaining 
to the last a perfect seii'^e of justice. Mr. Gilbert presents us, in the Innomi- 
nato. with a companion typ4;. A man devotes himself to science and tho service 
of mankind, but deliberately renounces religious faith in doing so. As ho grows 
in knowledge and in tho power to do good, ho loses the sense of p4'‘rsonal affec- 
tion, and in general, the sentiment, or beautiful passion, of life. Not till his 
olid is near is he restored t(» faith and feeling. The picture, though painted 
with the quiete.st colours, and never soliciting the attention, which uovortholess 
it fcocuros and keeps, is aflbeting and suggestive* in a higli dogiee. It is only’ 
too shoit. Those who remember that curious jisychological study of Mr. 
Gilbert’s, “Tho Eosaiy: a Tale of Wilton Abbey,” will wish it had boon thri(;e 
as long. Of the other stories, “Don Bucefalo and tho Curate,” “Tomaso and 
Bepina,” and “ Tho Magic Flow'or,” soom us to bo among tho best : tlxe liist 
of the three uuque.stionably lanks highest as a piece of humour. But all tin; 
storiqs are good, and if tho “ Wizard of the Mountain ” is not tho best of Mr. 
Gilbert’s books, it is, perhaps, tho mcist fascinating. Tho requisite subtlety'' of 
inci*o styU fur such narrative Mr. Gilbert cannot bo said to possess ; but his 
manner has otliers|<jf tho highest qualities, and wo fiincy some of tho little bits of 
seeneiy in the pre'^ent volume are touched with more than his usual graco. 

Foolish Manjant. By Thomas SpEiaiiT, Author of Brought to Light.” Three 
Volumes. Loxiaon : < W. Wood. 1867. 

Lifers Masguernde, Three Volumes. London : 0. W. Wood. 1867. 

Besides a certain amount of resemblance in more or less superficial charac- 
teristics, these two novels are like each other in these respects — that they both 
contain too much incident and too many personages, and that in neither of them 
is there much height, dignity, or tenderness of treatment. 

“ Life’s Masquerade” scarcely invites criticism, though it is open to plenty 
of eominent. It seems to be the work of a totally inexperienced writer, who bps, 
however, seen much of the world, and knows how to crowd his pages with 
events. **Will you assist me to make your daughter Eveleon my bride?” 
says Murray, on page 50 of vol. i. “ If a father’s voice hath aught of authority^ 
in it,” replied De Couroy, raising one hand solemnly to heaven, ** she shall be 
yours.” In quite as unnatural a style is a good part of the story written. And 
such a story ^ In the trial ” scene (chap. xiii. vol. i.b an able counsel cross- 
examines the witnesses for the prisoner, and then ine judge colls upon tho 
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prisoner himself for his defence ! This is clearly not from life ; but the copters 
“ Al Sea ” and •• On an Iceberg ” are full of reality, and the latter is evidently 
a droadful transcript of scenes within we personal knowled^, probably personal 
observation, of the author. There is really no want of ability m these hurrying, 
crowding episodes, but they do not make a novel. 

' ' Foolish Marmret ” is far better ; but here again we have the most mistaken 
overcrowding %he main sitimtion of the story was quite enough, and is well 
conceived, ^ther, a devoted servant-girl, from feelings of gratitude, confesses 
and goes to prison for the crime of stealing a letter, when the real criminal is 
her young mistress. Her obstinate refusal to clear herself alienates her sweet- 
heart, Silas (who is the best-drawn figure in the novel), and it is not till he is 
at point of death ^ that he learns, from the mistress’s own lips, the girl’s 
innocence. In leading up to this, and in developing it, Mr. Speight exhibits 
many of the better qualities that go to make a successful novelist, and we only 
wish he had taken a smaller canvas, and wrought out with more elaboration 
a truly pathetic idea. The dialogue will be pronounced unnatural, especially 
the love-talk ; and the style is by no means as careful as it might be. Never 
above commonplace, it sometimes falls below it, and becomes positively un- 
graceful. ** Fiendish malignity,” for example, is mert commonplace; but 
“ water- works,” in connection with a woman’s weeping, is worse. 

We think that if Mr. Speight were never to look at magazines and newspapers 
for a couple of years, and were to occupy that time in the study of the best 
models, ho might prepuce a thoroughly good novel. ‘‘Foolish Margaret” is 
worth reading, and is good enough to make a reviewer wonder why it is not 
much better ; so that we hope to meet the author again some day in a story 
that shall not permit any wonder of the kind. 

Easntjs from “ Oood Worda.'*^ By Henry Eogers, Author of the “Eclipse o 
Faith.” London : Strahan & Co. 1868. 

Mu. Bogers, in his preface, has a mild word or two to say about the virtuous 
indignation of some portions of our over-enlightened press at “ the frequency 
of reprints from periodical literaturo.” But no apology or approach to any 
apology was necessary in the case of the present reprint; nor, we may take 
occasion to say, is the “virtue” of our contemporaries in this matter worth a 
bit more than the virtue” of Lady Booby. It has neither an intellectual root 
nor a moral root ; it is the unreasonable and unwholesome prudery of a poor 
low state of mind that is avaricious of something to be indignant about — a state 
of mind naturally fostered by the peculiar experience of the professional jour- 
nalist, who has to bo always hunting about for topics, and, when he has got 
them, is bound to lash himself up to “ effective” heat. The practice of reprint- 
ing the fugitive papers of good writers is an excellent practice. Where j)aper8 
are spread over a number of years in a magazine, even when the magazine itself 
is possessed by the possessor of the reprint, ho is a gainor. Even when the title 
does not in terms — as it does in this case — express the fact of the reprinting, we 
question whether any one is over misled to hia own hurt. If “ most men are 
fools,” they are quite sharp enough in laying out their money, and tacit under- 
standings aro in such matters effective. If a man wishes to give a pleasant 
title to his “reprint,” it does not follow that he either deceives or means to 
deceive (and he very rarely does deceive) the buyer. 

Nine of the papers in the present volume are from Good W ^rds : the ten& 
(“Les Apotres”) is from the Fortnightly lltview ; so that there is a certain 
amount of reserve even in Mr. Bogers’s frank title. But we intended only 
to call attention here to the opinion, expressed in the preface, that a 
“cosmopolitan” periodical, such as the Fortnightly Review was, or might have 
been, under Mr. Lewes, is a desirable thing, both for the interests of literature 
and of truth. But it is difficult to conceive the idea carried out well except 
under an editorial pouncil ; and that is, for a periodical of weight, a scarcely 
workable idea. Nobody could be more impartial than Mr. Lewes, and the 
Fortnightly under his management did really contain papers impartially varied 
as to character and source; but this did not prevent its being extensively 
stigmatized as “an infidel publication,” a “ positi'vdst magazine, you know,” and 
the like. 
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It is impossible to oritioizo avolumo so miscollanoousas this. ** Thoughts for 
the Now !i^oar,’* a brief memoir of “ the late Sjimuel Kletcher ' of IMauchosttu*, 
** Prose t'ompositioii/’ John lluss,” ^Public Executions. ’ “Strikes and 
Lock-Outs’’ — what cau one say of a set of papers so varied y Tlioy have ifr. 
Bogors's usual characteristics — the quasi-forousio, Paleyan niovenient, of Iho 
thought, and tho old-fashioned style, with its free uao of italic and its nervous 
cautiousness in phrasing ; but tlioy have neither warmth, coloui . nor inspirathtu. 
Wo like best tho essay on “ Hailway Accidents.” it doos not sc* ui to uh that tlie 
forensic method applied to such <iuostioiis as tho alleged*' Poi^- ciitiiig Toudou- 
oies” of Christianity is veiy' ollicient. A striking oxamplo t»l its iuolficioncy 
occurs on pago 73, M. Henan says tliat tho martyr is likoly to bo intolerant if 
ho can himself got tho asc'endoncy. Tho error hero is riiid; ; bore lies within 
the paradox an explosive force winch would alone sutlujo to “ blow'’ M. Henan 
“at the moon.” Yet tho comment of Mr. Hogers is little uioro than a verbal 
criticism. 

On page 209, Mr. Hogers says that only ill-natured boys woubl over accept an 
invitation from a schoolmaster to witness a Hogging. \Vo have always under- 
stood, however, that, at some public schools at least, tho friends of tho con- 
demned are entitled to bo presout, and are present in fact. Wo may liave been 
misinformed; but we think not, and hope not, for such a regulation seems 
necessary for grave reasons, if Mr. Hogera's “ dread tlagolliter” is to exercise his 
function at all. 

David (Tray, and other Essays, chiefly on Vodry. By BqnEiiT Buchanan'. 

London ; Sampson Low, Son, & Co. 18G8. 

This volume is quite original as a specimen of book-making. It could only 
have been produced by a man of tine insights, exquisite litiivary tact, and great 
shrowdness, yet in whom there is a lack of that patience which gives tho last 
perfect prevailing touch, leaving nought to^ bo d»>sired. Indeed, occasional 
turns, abrupt, almost indcdicato, reveal to us something like tho absence of those 
higher dements w’hich have their root in u “sublime discontent,” such as 
would cortainlj" have made impossible tho blunt, overweening, .self-satisfied 
egotism of many passages wo find here. Mr. liuehaniin’s evil demon is a false 
culture, which justifies itself by unduly despising other forms of culture, and 
which almost makes him incapable of generou.'^ly acknowledging a benefit. 
The result is that very often he degrades to tho "imagination what ho is too 
eag<jrly anxious to exalt to tlic intellect ; or perhaps it would be more correct to 
say that he seeks to stonn tlioone, while he f)iighllo .‘«offly and indirectly appeal 
to tho other. lie is, in this respect, truer in liis poetry than in his prose ; but 
even hi.s p<'>etry witnf^fi.soH to this tendency. In this vnlnuM? ]n» gives a chapter 
^ — “ On my own Tentative^” — which only too clearly piwes his eagoriioss to 
justify to the intellect, against critical cjirping, what wouhl most certainly have 
been better loft to justify' itself in tho iTrjagination.s of those who know and love 
his poems. I'Vjr, after all, that must be the ultimate answw to tbo criticism 
he deprecates. But with respect to the po<{try thorn cannot bo the least doubt 
that Mr. Buchanan himself unccmsciously hits at once his strong and his W’cak 
point, when ho admit.*f us to //is theory^ about tho use of dialects (p. 304). Tho 
present wiriter hud thoughts in that direction months ago ; and strangely enough 
chanced to ro-road just at the time that surprising j)as.sage of Max Muller’s, 
beginning at p. 67 of tho “ *Sciencf) of Language,” in wliich the professor shows 
tho necessity written languages are ev<jr under of being constantly fed from 
the streams of rude living dialects, if they would not become stagnant lakes. 
This suggests a great question as to tlio relation in which art, tlirf>ngh language, 
xnust stand to life to recover reality, force, virility. And Mr. Buchanan, in 
his conscious theory, is an illustrati<iri of how a grant principle may be only 
half applied, through being seized by tho intellect alone. Of all men living, 
Mr. Buchanan most thoroughly realizes the power that lies in a dialect or vulgar 
form of speech to restore that warmth, that living glow as of very blood, which 
has to such an extent passed out of tho pale, polished countenance of our written 
language, pent up as it has been so long with the proprieties. His use of tho 
low London dialects and the Scotch, in “ Liz” and other poems, is most skilful, 
looked at intellectually and critically. But then it has in his case been too much 
reduced to a system, or rather, perhaps, has never taken rise in that deepest 
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symi .itliy ov iina{>lnativo community which unconsciously uses lanp^p:o as its 
and jiliant minister, transforming rudo plirases and fonns of spcoch into 
cou\idcto poems like diamonds, Hashing out on all sides in tho cloar-intonso 
ligh.s of ernoi.ion. In one word, Mr. Buchanan loses concentration, and con- 
.se(|ii aitly dramatic cloaniess and (ionsistcncy, by his conscious determination 
aftr; fj<doet and iutellecf luilly-assorhul phrases. I lis very skill in tills defeats 
a dc per end of art, of which it shonhl bo liut Iho sei vant. Mr. Buchanan has 
<‘ilh( r been too timid or too bold. We do not want verisiniilitudo as of photo- 
gra] liy ; but wo do want the vorisimilitudo of imagination ; and this Mr. 
Biici'anan has soiTudimcs faiiod to give us, with the consequent result of ampli- 
Heat ’Oil without spiritual relief and balance. 1 1 once the discontent generally 
felt with the language put into the mouth of liis characters, and the complaint 
that the writer’s own spectaclos have been put on the (*yos of low and ignorant 
persons : the very process of conscious selection vrhicJi Mr. Buchanan’s rule 
makes necessary, in a fUTtaiu respect justifies tlui eomphiiut. But Mr. Buchanan 
is oortainly no imitator, lie has trenumdoiis i)ower in using the mere form or 
body of unwrittou siicet h which the ])rcHont pindod sujqdies to the artist, and 
W'hich others have m'gb'cted or desjU'-^cd ; and it is because of this that he has 
received, as he deserves, su(jh a inoasuro of accoptanoo. But still tho rags of a 
false philology hang about him ; lio scarcely grasps the spirit in close imagina- 
tive embrace, and only half creates the characters he presents to us. With the 
exception of some paragraphs in “ Liz,’* and x>orlions of “ Boot Andrew,” whore 
intense sympathy seems to have given wing to touching words, tho more that it 
was artiHcially restrained, all Mr. Buchanan’s later poems oppress us with a sense 
of incomplete 8>mipathetic conception, proving itself by an inharmoniousness and 
low-lighted diffiiseness of speech. The article “On my own Tentatives ” has 
not removed, but rather confirmed these impressions independently formed. 
Mr, Buchanan is too conscious in his reaction against the sc^ohistic poetsy as he 
calls them, and does not appveciuto as ho ought the favour they have done him 
in unwittingly smoothing his road to tho i)ul>lio car. 

But when we said the volume was an original specimen of book-making, wo 
meant what we said. What is really of the least value we have mot with some- 
where or other before ; and so badly, and in such a slovenly way, has the 
thing boofi put together, tliat wo confess wo felt, and still feel, that tho 
scraps !Mr. Buchanan has cut out of tho newspapers looked far bettor in their 
old sotting. The only paragraphs in tho first essay which do not verge 011 ruddy 
rhetoric, or which have real critical value, have "been thus thrown in — that on 
tho “ End of Art,” for instance, being from tho review of “ Dallas’s Gay Science” 
in tho S}Kctaior oi May -5, 1867. Itoro Mr. Buchanan, with a propW respect 
to tho worthy editorial powers that bo, shows himself just in process of describing 
a (arcuit from his law of sincerity to that of spiritualizatiua, in which this Eeview, 
Juno, 1867, loo, may claim credit for having given him fi further small, though 
unacknowledged impulse. Certain it is, that several of Mr. Buchanan’s omissions 
and additions in the arti(’le on “ Literary Morality,” and sentences elsewhere, 
would soom to signity as much, oven although it wont no further than forcing 
hbn to tho acknowledgnient that “ faithfulness to tho [essential] tendencies of 
one’s time ” — which are, in foct, tho gathered result of tho strtigglos and defeats of 
all former ages — was worthy of being taken into account along Avith the idea of 
sincerity (p. ^56), now shown by Mr. Buchanan liimstdf to bo very “ inoxhaua- 
tiro and in controlling him to the insertion of Goethe’s remark (pp. 244, 2t59), 
on which wo said his article was hung, as a sermon on its text, where it had 
much bolter have boon at first. It is hopeful to see that Mr. Buchanan is not 
wholly unamenable to true and fair criticism. But, by the way, why is it tliat 
he so obstinately refuses to see tho beauty of tbo “ Northern farmer ?” Ho 
admires “ Tho tlrook ” and “ Tho Grandmotlior,” bocauso of tho gi'cat wave of 
emotion on whicli common uxporience is uplifted as into cruelly-pathetic sun- 
light of springtide (p. 296). Is it not possible that, in tho lat^T and more 
powerful x)Oom, we have tho touching contrast between tho weakness and ^ 
unavailablonoss of tho individual and tho strong iron forces of Nature, even 
when restricted within the narrow bounds of the lowliest daily wotk? To 
make such an unideal oharactor-medium as tho Northern Parmer vibrate, 
charged with such a universal emotional current (stran^ly kindred, too> 
with the fatalistic “ hopelessness of tho struggle,” yet “ grand by the very desiro 
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of struggUnpr” ehnractorUtic of tho Greeks themselves), mid novei tholoss to kenj) 
the teaching so Nuboi'dinuto to typical traits as ovou to docoi .e a man like 
Mr. Buchanan, sooras to us, we confess, a very triumph of dramatic power. 

Mi\ Bucliunau being really a man of genius, and an excelb nt writer, it is 
unnecessary to sjiy that this book abounds in tine passages, in which wn 
have keen glances cast sliarply into dt^p and dark phiees, though, generally 
speaking, liis attitude is unsteady and his writing wimout duo groundwork of 
calm roliectioii. His thoughts lie like crystals thrown carelessly on marble, 
with prismatic lights playing over them, and alternately confusing and dazzling 
tho eye of the onimiker. He may write such an essay on art .is will last, if 
ho will but thoroughly think out the theme: in this volume he has boon but 
trifling, or at best playing with it, though even in playing ho tluow.s togi'ther 
priiuo matorials. The essay on David Gray is simple and touching, yot spoiled 
a little by a solf-assertive tone ; which, however, tho bits of poi trv— and it is 
genuine iiootry — almost satisfactorily atone for. Tho essay on “ A\'ari AVhiliaan ** 
is a puzzle, both as rospinds the way in whicli Mr. Buchanan escapes anything 
lik(^ applying definite priiu-iples of criticism, and his peculiar blindness to tho 
real genesis of that matorialistico-inystical form of thought, tho st'od.s of which, 
blown from tlie far East as if bv secret winds, liavoTouud a now soil in tlio Western 
world. Wo do not soe that Mr. Buchanan has completely grasped AYhitman’s ^ 
s^rot, but ho has doubtless done somothiug in guiding others to do it. llis 
distinction between contemporary and eternal truth, however, is tho more.st 
figment of the bi-ain ; thoso two, for subtle reasons connected with the faith- 
mlness to one’s time,” being with the artist essentially one. On tho whole, 
this vtjlime might not inaptly have been titled My own Tontativos,” inasmuch 
as it gives promise of mrfcct prose and scientific Witicism, rather than in any 
respect attains them. It is, we regi*ct to soe, full of en-ors and misprints ; but 
that fault may not be tho author’s : can it bo that of the Chiswick Press 'i 

Mucellmitous Ewiye. Second Serie.H. By tho Rev. AVilliam Eibkits, LL.B. 

London: Longman.^. IHG7. 

If we may judge from this and tho author’s former volume of essays, he is 
one of those who, having traversed a small circle of iiitolloctual truth, 
cally settle almost at the point where they set out. But Mr. Kirkus, vainly 
fancying that ho has worked inwai-d to tlio centre, instead of round about outer 
forms of truth, considers himself ontitle<l to look down on tho bulk of men 
with such supremo contempt as would bo painful to witness, were it not that ho 
occasionally utters such angiy screams as Indray a resth^ss dis.satistactioii, and an 
ill-concealed doubtfulncas of his own position. AA^ise men ti^” to rise above the 
most prominent vicc.s of thoso against whom they pit themselves, though it may 
only be to get greater purchase in opposing them. Mr. Kirkus, on the other 
hand, is as dogmatic and intolerant as tho nanowest C'alvinist, and has as little 
consideration for tho fvelintjH of others, even where these twine thcm.solves round 
things tho most sacred. He ha.H no soft moods, no emotional fluency, scarce a 
tmee of tenderness. Ho who Ciin hfHeir with his whole heart and mind, without 
tho distractions and intellectual siftings which are herahls of a half-and-half 
rationalism, i.s with Mr. Kirkus ono of the “ simple souls ” (!). There is but 
one way to truth, and that is his way. His faith in liis own nostrums wore 
certainly to be envied, did he not sometimes unconsciou.sly betray that 
strange self-dLstrust. In matters literary and philoso])hic:il Mr. Kirkus wntos 
clearly, and with incisive vigour ; he has the knack of making points ; and he 
sometimes hips up an adversaiy voiy cleverly, thougli wo cannot help fancying 
thatwousuallyhoarimmediatoly after a sort of husky ehueklo which, us showing 
that mere victory is more prized than truth, detracts from tho worth of the ser- 
vice, even when it is undoubtedly valuable, Tho swift-descending stroke of the 
jsatiric weapon constantly puts out the little flickering flame of reverence. Con- 
tempt is truly a “ dangerous element to live in.” Air. Kirkus, however, is by 
nature polemical and harsh ; oross-graine<i, and with so many knots, that it is 
very unlikely the casual passage of tho roviewinpr plane will ao much to smooUi 
and soften his hal'd, rough suriaco. Yot might it not bo well for him, even in 
his own interest, (o refrain from such coarse, offensive, almost indecent expres- 
sions, as are to be found in this book ? This is one : ** For the story of tho pro- 
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sorvjiHon of Jonah wo do not caro at all — ^not even enough to rouso ourselves to 
deny it. . . . The conditions of human life in a whale’s belly are absolutely not 
wortli knowing.” — (P. 256.) Wo aro gltid to observe, however, that Mr. Kirkus has 
had tlio giuco to modify that coarse sentence about the Cautels of the [Anglican] 
mass in the ossay On Ritualism,” as it appeared in the Journal of Sacred Literal 
ture. Instead of the cautels being “ so loathsoraoly blasphemous that it is a 
refreshing relief to turn from them to the coarse oaths of a drunken coster* 
monger,’* they are now merely “as loathsome as they are absuifl.” This is a 
stop in the right direction, and wo hopo it is tho small beginning of a great and 
necessary work with Mr. Kirkus, who often seems to kick at the walls rather 
than tho door of people’s spiritual abodes, with the only result of injury to his 
own limbs. 


VI.— mSCELLANEOUS. 

The South African Controversy in its delations tf» the Church of England. A 
Speech delivered in the Lower House of the Convocation of the Province of 
Canterbury, June 29th, 1867. ByAETiiUR Pexuiiyn Stanley, D.D.,I)oan 
of Westminster. Oxford and London : James Parker & Co. 1867. 

Correspondence of the Most Rev. the Lord Archbishop of Canterbury^ the Most 
Reverend the Lord Archbishop of YorJe^ the Right Reverend the Lord Bishop 
of London, with the Bishop of Capetown, concerning the Appointment of an 
Orthodox Bishop to Natal. London : Bivingtons. 1860. 

These two pamphlets represent two stages in the long drama, likely .to be 
tragic enough in its passions and its issues, yet not without an element of the 
luduTous interimngling with it, of which Bishop Colcnso has been the hero. 
It does not lie within our present scope to deal with that sad history as a whole. 
There are a few lessons to be learnt from each of the phases which are here 
presented to us which we are unwilling to pass over. 

I. Wo seldom read one of Dean Stanley’s speeches, when he appears as a 
volunteer counsel for the defendant in a case of heresy, without being 
reminded of tho Eastern apologue which both (xoethe and Archbishop Trench 
have versified. In the streets of a Jewish city there lay, so it runs, the carcase 
of a dead dog. The passers-by came and looked, and one said, “ See how jfoul 
his skin!” and another, “ How blear and sore his eyes!” and a third, “How 
hideous and bent his logs I ” And at last there came a wise man and prophet 
(in Goethe’s version it is the prophet of Nazareth), and ho looked as with a divine 
pity, and pointed to what they nad not noticed ; “ See how white his teeth are, 
oven white as pearls !” Something like this, we say, is found in Dr. Stanley’s 
chivalrous defence of his accused brethren. Others may heap on tho Bishop 
of Natal’s head all his many offences against the cun*ont belief of Christendom ; 
he remembers that that bishop has employed himself, almost alone out of the 
whole Anglican Episcopate, in translating the Bible into the language of the 
people to whom he has been sent. We may feel that this is not, that it does 
not even pretend to be, a judicial estimate of tho precise bearing of his teaching ; 
that there aro some graver faults on his side than the objections to “ Ilymns^ 
Ancient and Modern,” which, in tho Dean’s words, “ jdaco him almost on the 
same level as his opmnonts ; ” but it is impossible to refuse our sympathy to tho 
temper which leads Doan Stanley to run to the rescue of one who stands almost 
alone, fighting against overwhelming odds. Seldom has the challenge — 

“ Mo, mo (adsum qui foci), in mo convertito forriim,” 

been givon more boldly than in the following passage, and as yet, it must bo 
remombored, no champion has taken up thd gauntlet : 

“ I might mention one who . . • has ventured to say that the Pentateuch is not the 
work of Closes ; who has ventured to say that there are parts of the Sacred Scriptures 
which are poetical and not historical ; who has ventured to say that the Holy Scriptures 
themselves lose infinitely by our being able to acknowledge both that poetical chameter 
and also the historical incidents in their true historical reality ; who has ventured to 
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vy that tlio narrativos of those historical events aro coloured not unfi- j^ucntly hy tho 
ncot iiuiniiitios which bcU>uj 5 to tho Iminan instruiueiits by which they w«*ni con- 
veyed — and that individual is the ono who now nddrijsscs you.’* — (P, 51# 

Tt strike^ ii3, howovor, that tlio most iiistruclive parts of 1 'an SUinloy's 
lianijdjlet art* tho statoiiients in tho as to Iho way in win h businosM is 

tr.iiisacted b\>th iu tho I'ppor and tho flower House of (*ouv«H‘a* ion. Motions 
which aro to bo truxn^wtod to the w^orld as embodyin*^ tho ** syiiodi al jiidji'mont *' 
of the English 1 ’hurch aro concocted behind tho sctnios, brought fi>rwunl without 
notice, carried in the Upper House by 1 against 3, or 2, or 1, tlie may 
be; carried in tho Lower House, which consists of 140 ineinbers, by 1 1 against 5. 
It is idle to attach any weight to tho decisions of a body which has this standard 
of the right way of discharging <piasi-judicial, quasi -legislative functions, and at 
tho risk of being as one wdio is to bo “ exoommuiiieated, and not restored until 
ho repent and publiclj- revoke that his wicked error;*'* wo must say that it is 
impossible, as long as this is so, to look on tho Convocation of tho Province of 
Canterbury as tho “ Sacred Synod of the nation, tho true Church of England 
by representation. ’* 

li. Tho CoiTcspoiidonco which tho Bishop of (Capetown has published loaves 
a niclancholy impre^ssion of the power which uncoi tain counsels and vacillating 
will exercise, W'ith wliatevcr oxcelleiico and kindness they aro joined, to place all 
on whom they operate iii a folse position, and to leave l>ehind them a bitterness 
and exasperation which consistent firmness might have avoided. If it l>o true 
that at every step which he has taken the l>ishop of (,’apetown has had tho 
sanction of the Archbishop of Canterbury (n. 10), if this extended not only to 
an approval of Mr. ilacrorio as tho new bishop, but to an approval cjf the 
arrangements whh'li wei*<‘ at time in coiiteiiqdatiori for lioldiiig tho conse- 
cration in England (p. 3d), th*jn it is hardly too much to say that the proper 
scone for that coiiscciMliori would have been tho chapel of the Palace of 
Lambeth. If, on tho oilier hand, the AiThbisho]) adhered to the juirpose which 
ho ex^iressed in (*onvo<‘atiou iu isdd, that ho would novfr consent to the appoint- 
ment of a new Bishop of Xuial, or even had failed to ascertain w}a‘thor tho 
conditions wdiich ho says had ^oeniod to liim es'^taitial in Mr. I hitler’s case 
(l>. 34) had been fultilletl in tliat of Mr. Maororie, then, instead of dallying with 
so grave a matter and eiicouragiiig tho /*/7m?^'•* of the Scotch Epi>co 2 )ul Uhurch 
to commit himself to *-0 ciiKj^tionabh* an act, ho ought, it seems clear, to have 
stopped the Bishop of ( apetou'n at an earlier stage of his s*>mowhat headlong 
course, and have .savoil tJio Bisiioj) of London and tho Archbishop of York from 
tho painful task whicli, througli this iiiiivuufy of purpose, fell on them, and 
which has brought tlnan into cc>Uision with ono* whos^j language, at all times 
high-j)itched in tone, lunv pa-'^es into a half-poiTowful, hulf-lhrealeniug haivh- 
iiess. The Church of South Africa meiiacos tho Church of England, now “on 
its trial before Christendom,” with something like excommunication, unless, by 
sanctioning tho ap])ointment of a new liishop of Natal, and recognising the 
binding force of a dej^osition which has been declared “null and void at law” 
by the highest tribunal in ecclesiastical causes, it clears itself from the guilt 
of comidicity and alliance with Inuesy (pp. 30, 31, 33). It becomes an un- 
pardonable olFence, bringing at loast ono prolate (unless, of course, tho words 
were used “inadvertently”) under that sontoiico. to address a bishop) who has 
never been deposed by any tribunal which the Law Courts of England recog- 
nise as “ my dear Lord.” To call him (is not tlio BishQj) of Capetown quoting 
the subscription, of the letter rather than its salutation I") a “faithful brother in 
Christ,” is to be partaker in his evil deeds. Cno rodccts with satisfaction that 
the Church of South Africa has not yet erased tho names of W. I3bor and A. 0. 
London from its diptyohs, as the prelates of Alexandria and OonHtantiiioplo 
were wont to do those of their *oppononts, but tho danger is clearly imminent. 
They, at all events, we are sure, wjll not fail to recognise, in spite of tho hot 
zeal and the strong words, and the revolutionary tactics of tho Bishop of Cape- 
town, that there is in him much to admire and honour, that he has beeu placed 
in a position of singular difficulty, and has fought his battle, not wisely . 
\>erhaps, but certainly with an unshrinking courage and an unsparing sacrifice 
of ease. 


* Canon 139. 
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Omdnwpornry Fnmdt Painter An Eamy* By P. O*. IIamehtoN’, Author of 
‘‘A Painter’s C’amp.” With Sixteen Photographic Illustrations. London : 
Sceloy, Jackson, & Co. 1867. 

Thv Lahta in Sttnahiite, Being Photographic and other Pictures of the Lake 
I^istrict. With Descriptive Letter-press l)y Ja.mes Payn. Windermere : 
J, Garnett. 1867. 

When photography was first aj)plied to landscape and other departments of 
art, it was foai*cd by many that the true interests of art would suffer. Such 
fears have not boon realized. Tt is quite true that photography has modified 
8<»mo ideas loosely held, and has been one of the chief means of inducing jihat 
careful study of nature, and a minute attention to details, which the pre- 
Kaphaelites nave pushed to a somewhat perilous extreme. But it is becoming 
more and more clear that, if art is to occupy its high place, it must cease to 
emulate that bald truth and exactness of representation, in which it can never 
successfully compete with photography in its later refinement and perfection. 
What, at the best, is an end with the one must be but a means with the other. 
If a painter copies nature merely, and seeks details for their own sake, then he 
will stand a very poor chance with the apostles of the camera obscura. But £aast 
is what they seek ; mental or spiritual expression is wliat he must seek ; and 
the measure of his success lies in the power of that expression, to which all 
details and minutiae aro but channels and accessories. Carlyle well points out 
somewhere that wo do not care for God’s great pictures on hill and plain till 
some one like ourselves has written liis own character in the process of repro- 
ducing thorn on canvas. It is because art thus gives what no photography 
can, that the latter cannot materially eflect any, save those who are scarcely 
anything, after all, but photographers. But photography has its own office in 
relation to the hmhost art. Whore nothing but copies are available, it saves 
the dreary degradation of copying of vrhich Mr. Iluskin so complains, and 
gives us fac-similos of pictures such as we could not otherwise have. 

Mr. Hamerton’s beautiful and thoughtful book on “ (]!on temporary French 
Painters ” admittedly owes its oxisteuco to a method at once truer, handier, 
choapor,and more ollbctive than any positive copjdng or engraving could bo. These 
sixteen idiotograiffis of French pictures are wondiufully clear and faithful, and 
Mr. llamcrton’s text is quite worthy of tlieiii. "Wo feel at once that wo are in 
the hands of a thinker and a thorough artist, who has learnt to slip out of his 
own personal stand-point to faithfully iiitci’prot for us what is true and genuine 
through nil mannerism and conventionality of treatment; and this is the sine qnd 
non of the art-critic. It is tnio that Mr. Ilaniertoii, in tho very strcngtli and ori- 
ginality of liis ideas of art, is apt to be a little egotistic, and to jmt things rather 
strongly either for or against ; but we always feel that there is a basis of criticism 
behind what ho says, however solf-assci’tivo ho may be. Ho is severo enough 
upon tho pretentious exclusiveness of tho b’rench classical school; and yet he is 
ready to admit, and to trace out, tho peculiar qualities of its leaders — Duviiland 
Ingres — and to acknowledge merits where they really arc. In our opinion, 
however, he somewhat overrates the soft moonlight sleepiness of Troyon, depre- 
ciates unduly the dramatic vigour and natural realism of Rosa Bonheur, and 
• altogether deals unjustly with Mcissoiiier and GerOme. Sentiment is much in 
art ; but if not a rock," it is a mist which may hide tho rocks on whiA genius 
may wreck, in neglecting or des]nsing those universal forms of feeling which 
the romanticists tend to ignore from reasons precisely the opposite of those that 
led the classicists to do so. 

On the whole, however, Mr. llamcrton’s is a beautiful, elegant, and valuable 
tlrawing-i-oom book. Hero and there, as at pp. 25 and 50, tlio diicpest principles 
aro enuiuaated, which all interested in art would do well to jiondcr. 

“ Tho Lakes in Sunshine ” carries us most pleasantly thiough that region of 
Westmoreland, &o., made classical by the names of Wilson and Wordsworth, 
and other gifted men of the past generation. Mr. Pajm writes with much 
gracefulnc'ss and buoyancy ; in tact, ho is hero and there just a little affectedly 
light and dashing. But no is a first-iuto companion; oven his failings lean 
to virtue’s side,” and that is saying much. The photographs are, without aii 
exception, exquisite — especially those of Winandcr Mere, TJll&water, and Brea 
Tam. But what could have led the publisher to introduce so many inferior cuts 
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into tho lottov-pi-oss ? Some of Mr. Lintou’rt aro fino : but i hero aro a few 
which tend to dosti-oy tho appoamneo of what, in all other ros] -cts, ia a chaato 
and l)eautihil book, doinj» not u little honour to tho Windennei o Tress. It is 
acoompanii^ with an oxcellent map of the district described. * 

Suf/i/estioiiS on Acadetnicnl Organization ^ with especial Jte/erence Oxford^ By 
Mark TAtxisoN, B.D., Bector of Lincoln College, Osiord. Emnburgh: 

Edmonston and Douglas. 1808. 

To the outer world of readers Mr. Pattison is chiefly known as the writer of 
tho ablest paper (happy, t<x), in being the least attacked) in tho volume of 
“ Essays and Keviews,’' which won* forced some five years am into an unenviable 
notoriety. Within the narrower circle of University life, no is conspicuous us 
one of the most thorough of Oxford educational reformers. His oyidenoo before 
tho Commission of 18o2, and his conh-ibution to tho “ Oxford Essays** for 1855, 
were among the most valuable of tho elements which brought about the changes 
then effected, lie now comes forward to pi‘onounco judgment on the practical 
results of the system thus brought into operation, and propounds, with some 
fulness, a scheme for fulfilling more completely tho vocation of the University. 

Mi\ Pattison's view of the actual state i>f (5xford is not an encouraging one. 
Of tho wholo body of students, 30 per cent, rend for honours ; the remaining 70 
are pas^eii. Tho latter employ the throe or four precious vears between 18 
and 22 in an luiprofitablo and unwilling n*potitiou of tho work which they did, 
or ought to have done, at school. Tliej" road tho same b<H>ks, giiiid at tho siiiiio 
mills of grammar and composition, attend lectures bocauso they must, have no 
other object in reading but that of pas.^iug an exaininatiori, minimize Ihoir 
studies accordingly, and, by ai naitural reaction, tend to drag down the standard 
of the examiners to their own level. They are so won*ied with those exami- 
nations (respoiisions, moderations, final B"A. sclx^ols) that they iH*vor look 
beyond them. With tho majority of them the athletic sports of the University 
are the business, not the recreation, of their lives. They aim at tho excellence, 
not of scholars, but of gladiators. Aud the iniluonco of such men upon tho 
college tutors is naturally more or less deteriorating, lii their very zeal to 
save their pupils from the disgrace of failure in the Rchools, their teachers 
doscond to their level, load them just to the examiimticju stiiudard, and no 
further — enable them, in fact, to dispense with private coaches” and crammers 
(this evil, Mr. Tuttis^^ii tells us, has diminished greatly of late years), but only 
by adopting for tliomsc^lves tho crammer’s lower aims and content with pt»or 
results. Per the moral working of the system we will quote Mr. Tattison’s own 
w'ords : — 

Spoiled by the luxury of home and early habits of self-indulgonoo, the young 
aristocrat has lost the power of commanding the attention, and is not only indisposed 
for, but ‘incapable of, work. Profound idleness and luxuriousne‘<s have corrupted his 
nature, lie is no longer capable of being attuned lo anythinj|». lie is either the fop- 
pish exquisite of tho drawing-room, or the barbarized athlete of tho ar(*na, and beyond 
these spheres all life is to him a blank. Congregated mostly in one college, they main- 
tain in it a tone of contempt for study, aiid a taste for boyish extravagance and 
dissipation, which infects the moral atmosphere far beyond their own circle.” — (P. 241.) 

Nor is tho effect of tho present syntem on the higher culture of tho 30 per 
cant, more satisfactory. Hero, it is true, there is a wider range. In addition 
to Classics, the student has the option of Law and History, ,or Mathematics, 
or Natural Science. - But here, too, tho examination systom "works for evil, and 
not for good. Itassumos an extent and vaidoty of knowledge which, at tho ago 
of tho examinees, cannot bo more than superficial. It exi^octs ten or twelve 
quostions to be answered in three hours, each of whi(jh would require months 
or years of study. And so the ro.'^ult is, that the successful candidates for 
honours is tho man who has learned to bodt his gold into the thinnest leaf. 
The merits of tho system are, in Mr. Tattison’s judgment, far outweighed by 
tho defects. 

“ To glean rapidly tho current ideas floating about the schools, to acquire tho knack 
of dexterous manipuktion of tho terms that express them, to put himself into tho hands 
of a practised tutor, to bo set in tho way of writing in the newest style of thought 
upon every possible subject, and inserting the quotations from Aristotle in their proper 
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plac( M — this is all that the student has time to do between moderations and the final 
Rcho<ils, if ho is to stand up to such an examination as we tlien proposo to him. Ideation 
is slimulated by the process, the philosophic imaginaticui awakened, a desire for know- 
ledge created, and an acquaintance with much of the results of knowledge acquired. 
But as mental training it is surely most unsound. It cannot be called ^ philosophi- 
cal.* It is rhetoric expended upon philosophical subjects. It is Uie reappearance in 
education of the of the schools of Greece, condemned by all the wise. Its 

highest outcome is the * able editor ’ who, under protection of the anonymous press, 
instructs the public upon all that concerns thoir highest interests, with a dogmatism 
and assurance proportioned to his utter ignorance of the subject he is assuming to 
teach. In the spools of Oxford is now taught in perfection the art of writing * leacung 
articles.’ " — (Pp. 294-5.) 

But the crowning evil of the whole, in Mr. Pattison’s (^os, is, that the pro- 
fessors themsolves share in the general deterioration. They cither have no 
classes, or miserably small ones, because men are working exclusively 'ivith a view 
to the examination-schools, or they have to attract larger ones bjr descending to 
school- work — doing what should he left to assistant-tutors, grin^ng over and 
over again at the rudiments of the subject which they teach, instead of mounting 
themselves, and leading others, to the highest attainable elevations. Hence 
the professorships, if no longer filled unworthily, are yet far below the ideal- 
far below what has actually been achieved in the Universities of Germany. 

Mr. Pattison’s remedy for these evils is, at least, thorough-going : it will 
seem to many revolutioiiarj\ Like all such schemes, it will be called fanciful, 
unpractical, Utopian. But* it is at least worth studj’ing, as the development of 
the plan sketched out by Professor H. 11. Vaughan in his evidence before the 
Commission of 1852, and as showing the direction in which the efforts of the Uni- 
versity reformers who lopk on him as ^ leadisr are likely to work for some years 
to come. Ho proposes, then, to make an entire change in the whole collegiate 
system. Not only arc men to bo allowed to enter the University, and reside 
anywhere without belonging to any college or •hall, but the college buildings 
are to bo given up, in gi’oat part, for the residence of the married professors and 
tutors in each faculty — two or more colleges being group<*d together for this 
purpose as belonging to Law and Histoiy, or I’hysical {Science, and the like. 
And, w'hon admitted, there are to be no compulsory lectures, no examinations, 
even on entrance, no B.A. degree for the 70 2 ^er cent, of passmen. In com- 
pulsory work Mr. Pattison sees the root of all evil. All Jleiss^controle (control 
of industry), atudien^zwany^ zwangs-collegien^ zwatuj (constraint) of every kind, 
is, therefore, to disappear* as regards the unwilling. 

Compulsion, however, reappears precisely where it might seem to bo least 
wantcMl. Candidates for honours are to “ submit to a prescribed order” (P. 255), 
exorcising their freedom of choice only as regards* subjects and teachers. They 
must end thoir general training in Arts at the close of their first year, and then 
devote themselves to a special laculty, and go in for their M. A. degree (the B.A. 
being abolished ns imnocessaiy ) at the end of a given jioriod. They aie to be 
encouraged in tlieir labours by the prospect of a graduated scries of prizes — Tutor- 
ships, Lectureships, Professorships, Senior Fellowshix^s, or Headships; and those, 
it must be confessed, are on a sufficiently liberal scale. Taking as his gruud-viee 
(wo are infected with Mr. Pattison’s fondness for 0 ermanisms) that the function 
of a University is neither to teach nor to discover truth, neither education 
fo^ social duties nor the progress of science, but the maiutenanco and trans- 
mission of the highest standiml of knowledge that has been hitherto attained 
outside the University, he pi*oposes that this should be the object of a new 
scientific profession, the prizes of which should at least bo equal to those of 
other professions. Fellowships, as they exist at present, are, therefore, to be 
applied ad libitum to the foundation or augmentation of professorships till their 
incomes vary from £1,000 to £1,700 a year. Police Magistrates and Begistrars 
of Probate Courts have, he argues (P. 200), incomes on this scale, and he claims 
a like amount for the labour of the professor, forgetting that the work in the 
one case is for ten or eleven months in the year, and, on an average, six or eight 
hours a day, and of the nature of drudgoiy ; and that, in the other, it is for six or 
seven months, with no defined daily work, and of a kind* intrinsically delightful. 
IIow the professors are to be kept to their work— whether they are to be bound to 
give a required number of lectui-es, how they are to bo prevented from Tailing 
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iato a routine of half*actiye iadolenoo— we own that we do not gather from his 
book» Ho leayes this to publio feeling, the oontagioue sympathy of culture, the 
sense of duty. The function of the professoi*$, indeed, is, ho repeats, pri- 
marily to te^h — least of all, to teuoh with any view to success in the work of 
life, or to preparing for University examinations. Ho quotes, with maniibst 
S 3 rnipathy, the saying that “ tio life of a |)rofessor would bo a very pleasant 
one, if it was not for tho lecturing,** and this drawback on the perfect blussod- 
noss of thiit office ho seems anxious at least to ininiinizo. 

For further do tails and argniuonts we must refer our readetrs to the yoliimo 
itsetf.^ Tho scheme tempts the “ seventy ’* with a goldeu ago of no IccturtJS, no 
oxumiuations, no chapels, unlimited hnsuro for the river, the cricket-ficld, tho 
** wine,” tho supper. It tempts the “ thirty ” with golden prizes and congenial 
work. It may be questioncil whether it will meet the wisljos of tho parents of 
average sons wlio want their children to he instvuctod, trained, prcpartMl for their 
work in life, or the requirfunimts a legislature bimt, as a ixdbrmed l^arliamont 
is likely to bo, on getting its money's wt)rth for its money. From these two 
<marters it will probaldy meet with all tho opposition whicli Mr. l^itfison owns 
that ho expects (l\ IJW). But it must bo admittod that it unites attractions 
for each class of students. Tt ingeniously contrives to bring together tho 
revolution of Lilliput Levco * and the organization of tho Univi*rsity of 
Laputa. 

It seems right to call attention to a slip of the press or the pen wbi(‘h causes 
some perj)lexity in following Mr. Puttisoii’s arithmetical lialculatioiis. In p. 104 
ho reckons tho sum at present given to Divinity professors at £0,410 r annum. 
Five out of the seven chairs are attaclioil to caiionrie^ of (^liristehnreh, vsilned 
at £1,700 each, and accordingly, in j). 100, wo find tho follt)wing abatcmient of 
tho estimate : — 

** These Divinity professorships may thus bo rcgardi'd as serving two parp^'it'S, and 
wo might therefore deduct JCGOO a yr*ar for ‘ son iiais’ for rtioh oiuDury. :infl consider 
the remaindor as an endowment of learning. 'Fhis would leave, as tlie leaching ondow- 
ineiit of Divinity, a total of only f 15,0^0.” 

And the same figim's aro repeated on p. 107. 

The deduction of o x GOO froiri £0,1 lo would, it is clear, give a r<‘siduo of 
£6,445 — more than double llio amount at which tho “toacliing ciido\\ ineut ” is 
thus valued. 

r^Se Pastor^ s Note^Bonh. By tho late Bov. Kevt/oF Lower Nor- 

wood, Surrey. London: W. Kont»fc Co, 18G7. 

Apart from the interest a thoughtful jxt.sou always feels in conteinjilating llio 
brokQU and imperfect result of the labour of a good man gone to his r.?st, this 
volume contains not a little that must on its own account have value for 
numerous readers. Mr. Kent seems to have been a sincere, earnest, oi)oii- 
minded man, penetrated by ideas from tho highest sources, yet never mastered 
by them, and thus giving out with now force and weight what, from shecu' 
repetition, tends to bocorao cold and tedious in tho pulpit. We should say his 
chief characteristic was steadinrsa of mind. He never wavers, and yet lie is 
never hard or rigidly dogmatic ; if not broad, ho is widely liberal, and with a 
tone wo have several times welcomed in tho more cultured typo of Noncon- 
formist. We had maikod fine passages at jip. 20, 15, 121, 131, and 218, hut ktr. 
Kent did not mako fine effects his aim so much as tho careful amingeinent of sub- 
ordinate thoughts round a central one ; and so clear and steady are some of tho 
outlines of discourses we have hero, that wo fed the sermons must have boon 
markedly thoughtful and quietly effective. Evidently they were “not done 
to be reported well of, but done for love ami dear honour’s sako, and which 
no more bo hid than ono can ^ hide tho wind’ ” (p. 108). 

• ** Thej offered a irrize for tho Jaziejit boy, I “ Nrrer da to-dny whrtf you can 

And emo for tho iiiw'l foy ; I I'ut offtiil to'?'norratv, one of them ran ; 

Tficy split or burnt iho canes off-lianrl, I L/rtr fa brd and late to rise. 

They made new lawa in I.il]ipnMuii<l. | Was another law winch they did devise.” 

The next step belongs rather to tho development of the higher culture : — 

“ Tliey passed n law to have always plenl y. 

Of beautiful things,” 

IMliput Letiie, p. 3. 
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The Penonal Payment of Rates and the Reform Art of 1867. By G. SiiAw 
Lefevre^ M.P. London : William Bidgway. 1808. 

Is the princijple of the new Eeform Bill, as has been constantly mainfamod 
by Mr. Disraeli, that of personal payment of rates by the voter P* Mr. Lofovro 
maintains that this is a pure fallacy ; that the rate-paying conditions of the Act 
of 1807 are the same as those of the Act of 1802, under which, by a series of 
judicial decisions, it has been established that “ payment by a landlord under 
arrangement with the tenant, the tenant paying rates in his rent, is a payment 
sufQoient to satisfy the Act.*’ Nothing, in short, he tells us, has boon done but 
to repeal the legal sanction which was given to such arrangoineiits by the Small 
Tenements Act, and to revive all those inconvonioncos which led to its being 
passed. And although the Keforrn Act of 1<^(;7 is, ho tells us, “ as wide iu 
theory ” as he “had wished, far more so” than ho “ expected,” and lie would “ bo 
glad to havo done with all questions of the franchise, and to pass on to other 
urgent matters,” he holds that in the interest of the rate-payors, it will bo 
necessary to revert to the principle of the legal compounding of rates. These 
views seem to bo justified by the facts, so far as they have gone hitherto, since 
the repeal of compounding is the only portion of the Bill which has produced 
positive irritation, and it is prohahlo that in a few years more the last-discovered 
palladium of the British CoiisUtution, personal payment of rates, will have ended 
its brief existence, and like many of its discardetl predecessors, will leave the 
defenceless object of its protection as tough aud lively as ever. 

Report.^ of Art in ^ setcctal hy a Commit fvi ajipoinhd hy tJtr Socitfy of Arts to visit 
the Paris Universal h'xliihiiion, 1HG7. London, published for the Society 
for the blncouragement of Arts, Manufactures, and C'ommerco : Bell and 
Daldy. 18G7. 

One of the pleasant foature?i of the irniversal ExhibiHons of lalo years has 
been the attempt made in various countries to procure for the producer a sight 
of the collected materials, implements, aud ])rodnctM of indu.-try. What is more, 
ho has boon invited, after seeing, to tell of v/hat lio hu'^ »arul ho has shown 
himself fully able to do so. Iloncc', aflcr our ov'ii Exhibition of 1SG2, tho 
volumes of reports published in the name of the dulogates of th‘.s Paris and 
Lyons working men ; hcnco now, iu turn, the thick and very cheap volume 
(over 700 jiages for '2$. Gr/.) above referred to, con^Histiiig of — 1st. “Boports by 
Artisans from Loudon, Shofliold, Coventry, 33radlbrd, Newca.*?tlo-undor-Lyue, 
&c. 2nd. “ llcporfs by Artipaiis from Birmingham,” with an “ Introductory 
Iteport” to tho latter by Mr. W. C. Aitkeu, Biriuiugliaiu. The coutoiits of the 
volume 01*0 indeed very unequal, .and it is uufoilunato that it ojiens with 
perhaps tho most flashy and superficial report in tho whole collection ; one dis- 
ligiired, moreover, by a coarseness of detail fromwliich till tlie others are wholly 
free — which might have boon omitted without tho slightest detrimeut to its 
value — and which can only servo to disgust man 3 ' readers .at the outset, and to 
give a vor\^ false idea of tho feelings and language of educated 7'kiglish working 
men. A good many reports, on tho other hand, are very diy, thin, and jejune ; 
but tho bulk ai*e thoughtful aud ])aiustaking, and several rise iu various Avays' 
to real oxcellonco. Among the authors' iiamns inaj" bo observed those of sovond 
men well known to the public through their conucctioii with polituMl move- 
ments, as Mr. TiUCraft, Mr. George llowoll, Mr. Connolly, Mr. itcriiianu Jung, 
Mr. Ooningsby; and these will be found b^" no means tho least 2 )i’actical, Avhilst 
at tho same time among tho freest from bitterness ami rant. 

In a literary point of viovr, tho tAVo Avliieh rise pre-eminent above the others 
are those of Mr. Coiiiiollj*’ and Mr. ('oningsby. Any pr«ifessod writer lui^bt 
well envy tho former his quick obseiwation, his A'md i^ower of expression, bis 
native humour and pathos ; as vrhan ho clescribes the waggons which conveyed 
him and his part^- from the Paris railway' terminus to their lodgings in the 
Avenue Rapp : — 

“ OiuT mode of conveyance, .although inelegant, was A-cry comfortable, and the horses 
qniot, sensiblo-lookiug animals. Tliey appotued to understand the French language 
spoken to them by our coachman much, bolter than most of us who were riding on tho 
waggon, and to know that with all his noise and gostui*os he had no desire to hurt 
them, or that they should harm theinstdA'es by going last/\ 
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Or dosoribes the ** English coffee-house 

^ Kept by a Fxenehnian and hia wife, who carried on a nullinery boriness iu Picca- 
dilly, wheie, I presume, they ai^uiiod the art of English cookery ; and bore it was 
practised in all its naked simplicity — with a gas-stovo not larger than a Dutch clock." 

Or observes, iu reference to the labour-saving machinery in the French build- 
ing trades : — 

“ WJul<» looking at those machines, the idea struck mo that if them were not so many 
Trishmcii in the world, England would have to uso her labour more economically." 

Or indicates, with one inimitablo touch, the less “harsh line of dcinarcatiou 
betwi>en class and class ’’ iu Paris than in Loudon 

Inside the walls of a sacred edifice in Pairis the poorest man feels if he hatl (xh catJij 
thv V 0/ thr^ ffrorc^ W'hc'rc all distinctions of rank and riehc's cease. JviU'cling 

b».'si»le a duke, if lie likes, he worshiiw (lod fioin the same level." 

Mr. Poningsby’s “Si>e<*ial Deport on the Conditions and Habits of the French 
Working (lasses/* based, he tolls us, “ upon an experience of Erencli life gained 
duiiiig a year's residence in difforent parts of Paris and its suburbs, and a few 
short ^tays in several important provincial towns,*’ is simply the best tMng yet 
written by an Englishman on the subject, and as good as it probably could bo 
under the circumstances of so limited a stay. It contains a few erroneous, 
several disputable conclusions, but is nevertheless, on the whole, fair, moderate, 
and judicious throughout, and such a.s few can road without profit, and tiojic 
who know anything of the subject without admiration of its general correct- 
ness and trutofulness. Almost any page of it would bear extracting, but the 
following (slightly-abridged) i>a8sago may be selected as presenting with vivid 
reality one of those coii’^tantly-recurriiig curses of the Frencli military system, 
which an Englishman finds it so difficult to conceive : — 

“ The young French workman is liablo to the conscHption, and words cannot convey 
to Englishmen a sense of the heavy burden of this liability. Otico a year the drawing 
takes place, when all the men who are over eighteen years old, wlio have not drawn, 
must present themselves at the office of the mayor, or stiiiuj other properly-appointed 
official, that thdr liberty for the next seven years may be dcdibffrutely ‘ rafiic'd.’ I use 
a word which will make the transaction plain to Knglisli mechanies. The scene at one 
of these annual drawings is painful in the extreme. Mothers and sweeth(»arts staiul 
round the doors of the bureau, wringing their hands and weeping, as now and again 
some young fellow stops out with a blank look on his face, which shows that lie has 
drawn a low number ; while, a little further off, anxious-booking groups of men, who 
are no less interested in the fat** of the lads within, stand smoking and chatting together 
gloomily. The behaviour of the unfortunate youths thernseh^cs who have got Lad 
numbers is just what may be expt^ted in men of their ago and nation. Tht'y bear 
theic evil fortune bravely ; some, indeed, look forward with real plcasiuc to a life of 
adventure, while others — who see in the i»iecc of jiaper they luild in their hand the 
death-waiTant of all their hopes and expectations— liide their grief bv^neatli a forced but 
. manly smile, and accept tlu ir fate without a murmur. When the day of parting comes, 
the yoimg conscripts trooxi away in a crowd around their sergeant ; their friends follow 
them through thtj neighbourhood, shaking hands and embracing, and amidst shouts and 
weeing, songs, witticisms, and swooning women, the gallant defenders of Franco hike 
their farewell of home. They go to the north and the south — to Cochin-China, Algeria, 
and ‘elsewhere.* ’* 

If Mr. Connolly’s and Mr. Coningsby’s reports have alone boon quoted from 
in the above extracts, it is not by any means because many of the other reports 
would not well bear extracting from. And although, indeed, the volume on 
the whole is oppressively big — considered especially with veference to its repeti- 
tions and its incompleteness — yet a selection from it would form a really inter- 
esting work, giving unequivocal proof of the powers of observation, reflection, 
and description of English artisans. The want of editing in the present volume 
is indeed really painfiu : to quote one instance only, an unfortunate joiner is 
allowed to stumble info the extraordinary blander of confounding the (]*odo 
Napoloon with a collection of laws regulating the building tyade. It was 
unkind enough to himself not to have warned mm of his error before sending 
the page to press; it is still more unkind to his fellows not to have warned them 
of it by a note. 




“OF CHEIST ALONE WITHOUT SIN.»* 


A REPLY TO PROFESSOR TYNDALIi. 


^ROFESSOR TYNDALL, in liis remarks upon tlie Bampton 
Lectures of 1865 in the Fortnightly Review, confined liimself 
generally to a ground of science — ground upon which he justly felt 
himself strong, and in connection with which he has won so high a 
name : though I shoidd be disposed to draw a broad distinction be- 
tween the most intimate, subtle, and oven imaginative insight into 
the facts of science and — ^what the Professor appears to claim — an 
exclusive right to the inferences, whether physical or metaphysical, 
from them.t Upon one occasion, however, the Professor enters upon 
special theological ground, and objects to miraculous evidence as 
applying to the doctrine of our Lord’s sinlessness : — 

** Mr. Mozloy demands a miracle as a certificate of character. He will 
accept no other evidence of the perfect goodness of Christ. ‘ No outward 


♦ The XVth Article. 

t “ They have no monopoly by virtue of thoir special knowledge of the elements of 
the question.” — Guardian, Feb. 16. “Undoubtedly,” says Mr. Fowler, “wo owe the 
wonderful discoveries which have distinguished our ago to the exercise of the greatest 
fiiculties of onr nature by men who have been singularly endowed ; and cfflrtunly no 
greats gift was ever bestowed upon mankind than the grant of such powers to these 
men. But granting all this to the fullest extent, we cannot thence conclude that we 
. are to accept from them more than they profess to. teach, and to take their authority as 
final on matters about which thoir means of knowledge axe not greater than our own.” 
“ It is natural enough,”'bay8 a writer in the Spectator, “ that the evidence of miisnleB is 
held insufiioient by those who find nothing of spiritual reason in them ; suffident by 
those who find iii^hom the highest appeal to spiritual reason.” 

vodt VII. 1 1 
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life or conduct/ he saye, ' however irreproachable, could prove his perfect 
sinlossness, because goodness depends upon the inward motive, and the per- 
fection of the inward motive is imt proved by th6 outwiird act/ But surely 
the miracle is an outward act, and to pass from it to ihe inner motive im- 
poses a greater strain upon logic than ti^i involved in our ordinary methods 
of estimating men. There is at least moral congruity between the outward 
goodness and the inner life, but there is no such congruity between the 
• miracle and the life within. The test of moral goodness laid down by Mr. 
Mosley is not the test of John, who says, ‘ He that docth righteousness is 
rigliteons ; ’ nor is it the test of Jesus, * jly their fruits ye shall know them : 
do men gather grapes of thorns or figs of thistles ? ’ But it is the test of 
another : ‘ If thou bo the Son of God, command that these stones be made 
bread.* » 

“ Accepting Mr. Motley’s test, it is evident that, in the demonstration of 
moral goodness, the nmmtity of the miraculous comes into play. Hud Christ, 
for example, limited himself to the conversion of water into wine, He would 
have fallen short of the pcrl'oimance of Jannes and Jambres, for it is a 
smaller thing to convert one liquid into another than to convert a dead rod 
into a living serpent. But Jannes and Jambres, wo are infoi'iued, wore not 
good. Hence, if Mr. Mo/lcy's test be a good one, a point must exist on 
the one side of which miraculous power demonstrates goodness, while on 
the other side it does not. How is this • point of contrary flexure ’ to bo 
determined ? It must lie somewhere between the magicians and Moses ; 
for within this space the power passed froju the diabolical to the Divine. 
But how to make the passage — how, out of a purely quantitutire diflercnco 
in the visible manifestation of power, wo are to infer a total inversion of 

quality — it is extremely difficult to see Let us not play fast and 

loose with the miraculous ; cither it is a demonstration of goodness in all 
cases or in none.*’ 

The question of evidence here discussed is one which, from the' 
peculiar nature of the subject-inatt(*r of it, I approach with some 
reluctance. As, however, only a bare reference to the subject ■u’as 
made in the lecture, and as the whole question of miraculous evi- 
dence, as applying to it, is so erroneously stated by Professor Tyndall, 
I will take this opportunity of going somewhat further into the state- 
ment of the lecture, though at the cost of trojiding upon ground 
where Christian reverence is properly sensitive. 

Professor Tyndall, then, hero assximcs that if miracles act at all as 
e^dence of Christ’s sinlessncss, they can only do so by reason of the 
greater quantity of the miraculous in our T^ord’s case. Arid xipon 
that assumption he may well ask, What is the Quantity which decides 
sinlessnesb P Some men who had a certain amount of this power 
were bad men. “ How is this point of contraiy flexure to be deter- 
mined ? How out of a purely quantitative difference are we to infer 
a total inversion e£ quality ? ” Hut to make this assumption is to 
oveidook the fundamental idea of a miracle as evidence. A miracle, 
regarded in its evidential function, is only a guarantee to an asser- 
tion. It depends, therefore, on what the essertftm is, what that is 
which the miracle praves. JTohody before Christ asserted himself to 
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be without sin. No miraculous powers, therefore, which wore 
exerted before Christ could bo any evidence of the smlessness of 
those who exerted them. No miracle of itself proves anything ; no 
quantity of the miraculous proves anything ; there must be an as.ser> 
tion made before there can be anything for the miracle to verify or 
guarantee. Between a miracle and a conclusion from it there is an 
important intervening term — ^viz., an asserted doctrine or fact. 

Professor Tyndall says : “ There is at least moral congruity between 
the outward goodness and the inner life.” There is. We can place 
before ourselves in imagination a certain outward character between 
which and the supposition of inward sinlessness, assuming the latter 
to be revealed to us, there would be no disagreement. But between 
one of these being compatible with the other, supposing the latter to 
be known and revealed to us, and one of these being sufficient evidence 
or proof of the other, there is a vast, an immeasurable interval. 
Take, for example, our Lord’s denunciatory language against the 
scribes and Pharisees, To those who admit, upon the evidence which 
is laid before them, our Lord’s sinlessness, there is not the slightest 
discord between such language and such sinlessness ; but common 
reason tells us that had we to judge of such language without the 
assumption of otir Lord’s sinless character, we coiild not tell but that 
some element of imperfection, some shade of prejudice, some pas- 
sionate excess, might enter into such censures — such taint of mortal 
frailty as has entered into the speeches and judgments of the best 
and most pure-minded human reformers. The majesty, the integrity, 
the holiness of our Lord’s character is indeed conspicuous and obvious - 
upon the facts of the case ; but when we attribute absolute sinless- 
ncss to Him, it is plain that by the laws of reason we must be gomg 
upon some further evidence than that which is contained in His out-' 
ward Kfe and deportment. 

The statement in the lecture that “ we accept our Lord’s perfect 
goodness upon the same evidence upon which we admit the rest of 
His supernatural character,” assumes, indeed, that sinlessness tit a 
supernatural characteristic ; nor, when we examine what we mean 
by supernatural, can we avoid giving this designation to it. IjFe 
do not, indeed, assert it, to be a Dkine characteristic, or that it 
necessitates a Hivine nature in the possessor ; for Christians hold 
a past or paradisal, and a futui'e or heavenly perfection of the sunple 
man ; and two very opposite schools have inserted even in this 
intermediate state of things, and in the actual existing conditum of 
human nature, a sinless mere humanity : Socinians, that of a simply 
human Christ; a Roman school, that of the Yirgin Mary. But' 
though not necessarily a Divine, it is a supernatural charaoteadi^. 
Both these schools* connect the sinlessness which they respeetiv^y 

1 1 2 ■ ' 
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attribute to two human personages with a supernatural c; use, n<>t 
even entertaining the idea of such a characteristic being . : simply 
nattural fact, or imagining the possibility of mere huiunn u itim', or 
the human nature of experience, producing it. The Racovian Cate- 
chism asks the question, — ** Was, then, the Lord Jesus a mere or 
common man?** and answers, **Byno means;** by reason of ”bis 
supernatural conception, his resurrection, his being sanctified by the 
Father, and separated firmn all other men, bdng distinguiihed by 
perfect holiness,** &c. All divines treat our Ijord*s sinlessnesa as 
part of His supernatural character. 

What, indeed, do we mean by supernatural or miraculous? We 
mean that which contradicts universal experience. But is the field 
of experience confined to material nature ? Does it not include just 
as truly, and just as strictly, the moral nature of man, the region of 
his mind, his will, his conscience, his moral feeling, his moral action ? 
Undoubtedly it does. But what docs universal experience assert 
with respect to this moral nature, but that it never as a matter 
of fact does produce a perfect moral condition of the man ; that it 
never produces any other state of the moral being, but that in which, 
together with whatever good he may be conscious of, he is also 
conscious of evil, — evil which htj has done, and evil which exists in 
his motives and springs of action ? We only know man as such a 
being. Different accounts and rationales are given of this fact by 
different religions and different pliilosophies, ancient and modern. 
The doctrine of original sin is the Scriptural account of this fact; 
Manichaoanism is another account of it ; Hegelianism is another. But 
apart fr’om any rationales of this fact, whether false ones or the true 
one, we are now concerned simply and solely with the fact itself. Using 
the term law, in this moral sphere, in the same sense in which wc use 
it in tbe physical — viz., as uniform and constant fact — ^sin is the low 
.of human nature, regarded as a field of experience. The presence of 
it in the individual is as much the law of human imture as gravita- 
tion is the law of matter. That is to say, it is always found there 
as a fact. The extent to which it is perceived by the individual in 
hi^gcisdllf depends upon the cultivation of his conscience, but of its 
•existence in him there is no doubt ; the absence of the perception, if 
it is ab^t, only indicates the firmer root of tho disorder, although 
it may mfely.be asserted that no single human being, however savage 
ai^ rude his condition, is without some consciousness of it. 

Again,noiheoreticaldifferencein the mode of describing sin, whether 
as positive, or as a negation and privation of {^od ; no difference even 
in the mmtd estimate of sin, whether a latitudinarian vielv of such 
sin as is nniyene^, which represents it as a lem serious toafter, or 
. whether a profoiii|der or more condemnafery view <ff it is adopted 
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licit iicr of tlicso differences affects at all the universal fact of sin. 
TIk most latitudinarian doctrine of sin admits that every man has 
cause for moral regret ; it admits a straggle in every human heart 
in which the will has often given way to temptation, and takmi the 
worse side instead of the better ; it confesses to mi impediment to 
goodness in every man, which has been yielded to wrongly or sinfully. 
Bven the Pantheistic Fatalist's view of sin do^ not in.flie l^iiutt 
interim with the universality of sin. regards go^ aqd ^fdl, 
indeed, as at bottom homogeneous facts, the gro^h of oqo rimtr one 
great impartial discharge from the machine and workdiop of the 
universe ; but though he explains away sin at the base, he a^nifs 
the universal phenomenon ; in spite of his own explaiiation, he ean- 
not rid himself of the seme of sin, of the inward confession of it,< of 
the burden of self-reproach, and the pains of conscience. The poet 
of Pantheism makes it a matter of charge against the constitution of 
the universe that ho is subject to such a galling yoke : — 

“ And who made terror, madness, crime, zemorso . • . . 

And self-contempt bitterer to drink than blood**’ 

Put in the very complaint at the injustice of it ho admits its 
inexorable pressure. In relief he turns accuser, and institutes the 
contrast between man and nature. Nature is beautiful and tender, 
majestic, sivcct, elevating, calm, consoling ; man is unjust, grasping, 
cruel, mean, proud, a hypocrite and an oppressor. The Pantheist 
admits all the sensations, all the struggle, all the defeat of a sinful 
nature. Ho regards the moral law ns a tjTanny indeed, and he 
would wildly break through that tyranny; but he cannot help feel- 
ing himself condemned if ho does so. His theory of conscience is 
inexplicable ; he sees no promise in it, no augury, no anticipation of 
a future ; he sees no meaning in it ; it gives him no prospect and 
no hope ; but he admits it as a blind force within him, and he 
expresses that force and its movements with a strength which is all 
but religious. 

This is so sure a law of our conscience, indeed, that we count upon 
and expect a sense of sin and moral imperfection in the very best 
man, with the same ah^lute .certainty with which we count upon 
the return of the equinoxes, the course of the sun through the 
zodiac, or the alternations of the tides ; we expect from him the 
consciousness that he has done wrong actions, and Uiat he has 
tho element of evil clinging to his motives and feelings. Free from 
condemnatory consciousness, we cannot conceive oursdves - to 
bo for a moment without being self-condemned for it ; to imag^e 
ourselves without it would be to imagine ourselves different heisgs 
from what we are ; to escape from it is to escape from the conscious- 
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neM of Gurselycs. Comidoif tbe principle of impulse in human 
serriceaUe, hosr neoessaiy it is to produce any sterling 
TOtue in man! Wliat man is worth an jtUng witiboitt.it P It is 
the root of att action ; but, if so, aoticm is duwrdered at the root, 
^e Tory rirtues of man have some obliquity or meeeaa in them, so 
that we eocdd not extract the evil without erisoeratiiig the good. 
Wbmice is that in works of fiction we reject **too perfect^* 
oharact^r^ knowing that such portraiture is a delusion, and that 
^rong yirtue cannot grow up in man without some erroneous mani* 
festation of his nature being produced in the very process. Wo 
went the fhult, thmi, for the sake of the virtue ; we need the 
shadow to express the brightness ; we interpret perfection as a]^blnnk. 
And hence, again, the rule of Sei-ipturo : “ Be not righteous over 
much ; which is directed,[of course, not at real exactness of conduct, 
but at the motive which sometimes stimulates an outward exactness ; 
when men make it apparent that they really have the idea that they 
can and will, by pursuing conduct into ininutia.', attain a perfection 
of character to Avhich nothing will bo wanting. (Consider again tlic 
indomitable internal wildness of the human mind, its irrepressible 
volatility, which is a constant fount of moral disorder ; when it is 
hurried off by a thought, fastened on by a roti'ospect, disturbed at 
a mere glance of some casual obnoxious imago that flits across its 
horizon ; and the involuntary evil excitation is present before the 
better can prevent it. This wild nature* is a law of the mind, bccau.so 
there is no perfect cure for it, no discipline which quite corrects it. 

• Tt is thus the very law of the human conscience that the better 
a man is, the more alive he becomes to the fact of evil in his actions 
and motives, and a sense of sin is part of tho morality of human 
nature. The verj’- normal effect of goodnes.s in the human heart 
is the revelation of evil. Can any apparent amount of goodness, 
any phenomenal sublimity of character that wo can picture to otir- 
selves, cancel this law ? Let us make tho .supposition of a man exhi- 
biting the richest and most splendid a.ssomblago of virtues, tho utmost 
purity of life, largeness of heart, active zeal, love for others ; let us 
sUpfMee the loftiest bearing, the most calm and imposing wisdom, 
the nuMt benevolent services to mankind ; but let us suppose also 
this man asserting that he was without the sense of sin. How should 
we regard such a character — 1 mean on simply human principles P 
Oould wc imagine it for an instant as real, wo could not contemplate 
it wttliout constemi^on. Sueh a man would be an enigma, and a 
portent to us ; wholly unintelligible, but not the less condmnned by 
the soBsCience of humanity ; a rebel against the first law which is 
lAamped <ni human hearts, and an outcast self-excmnmunieat^ from 
snemiy amd fellowship of the righteous. liOt tho void witibin be 
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•CON ored by ever so luxuriant a growtb#<|f outivard virtue, we could 
not believe in the reality of such a man’s b^vQbaracter 

-could only appal ; and the one &ing voting irotild t|ie.po8t 

inajmtio external moral fabne..~ .It would iRS ’sKia^^ 
unsub^ntial shadow ; and the imUar the assembbge of -y^rt^aiib 
more portentous would be the illusion and deoeption of the stewtaw. 

It may be asked, indeed, is there not a type of goodness, difEsrenk 
from and higher than any exhibited in human history, which is capable 
•of being manifested to human eyes, and which would of itsdf prove 
sinlessness ? But the repl}’ to such a question is, that however high 
the type of goodness in the person himself, it must still manifq[l>t 
itself to those without b}’’ means of such expressions and modes of 
action as would be to the liuinun eye common to a perfect and to the 
higlicst imperfect goodness. How, e.g., could strong indignation be 
the evidence of its own perfection, when the same expression would 
suit it and also a high imperfection ? The obstruction to the proof of 
sinlcssncss by outward life is thus the essential invisibility of inward 
motives ; and to this we must add the inexorable law of human good- 
ness, in consequence of which the higher the outward life of any one, 
the more we count upon the sense of sin in that person. 

If exception is taken at regarding anything so impalpable, so 
inaccessible, so mysterious ns right and wrong are in their own 
nature, as holding a parallel position to physical fact, the reply is 
that Nve are not hero considering right and wrong in their own 
nature, but ‘only as fixed feelings or impressions of the human 
mind. However mystical, transcendental, and beyond analysis 
right and wrong may be in themselves, that they exist as feelings 
and impressions of the human mind, and that the impression of 
having done wrong is universal in the human mind, is a plain and 
palpable fart. The pains of conscience are sensible inward phe- 
nomena, they are special known loelings, quite different from any 
other. 

To return then to the point from which we started, if the presence of 
sin is an universal fact or law of our moral nature, regarded as a field 
of experience, it inoritably follows that the absence of it is a contra- 
diction to law ; that is to say, that it is of the nature of a miraculous 
■or supernatural fact. To bo without moral regrets, without sense of 
shortcoming ; for the whole root of inordinateuess and dissatisfisotion 
to he extracted from the soul, to be an ideal to yourself, to ^tossees 
that which the more it has been pursued the m<^ has fled all- human 
grasp — ^fhe Crown of a Supreme Bighteous Self-approval — suppose 
this, and you certainly suppose a marvel. It is an unknown state of 
mind, totally unlike experience ; an anomalous insulation in the a^f- 
obnvicting consoicnoe of humanity. That pervading subtle ingredient 
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are wo to ^e tc^al olearaqece ii out of Uie 

hfiWiaB interior; tJw of i^t of «m}^ 

oct^panjing jlia^w, t^e un^Yomoi^o lo^tionr Jbimitril f 
drist was wiih. Il&oeelf Tbat is. He witaesaM to.Himeelf 

that His oon8ci«9ce.^ what no hutbanooneoienoe had ever ben^ tlwt 
is. He wihBosasd to a eontradiotum.to a untversal iaw of experience, or 
to a supentatural fact. When we realize under what oondiitona we 
oursriTos and the whole human race aiw working out the problem of 
oiir moral being, and that those conditions as uniformly in fact in- 
volve in our case the consciousness of sin as the law of any species in 
nature involves any characteristic of that species; when wc em- 
brace, in short, what is the experimental c^racter of the moral 
struggle of life in any human being ; and then tom to that fuMlmeut 
of an ideal, that absolute purity, that immunity of on inward lifo from 
all mixture and alloy, — wc must see that all that cxtraordinariucss, 
that strangeness of type, that difficulty of reception, attaches to the 
sinless state that attaches to a miracle j that it has that at first sight 
unreality, incrediblcness, effect of astonishing, which the violation of 
a law of physical nature has ; and that it is in short a miracle, only 
a miracle of the inner world instead of the outer. 

Christ’s sinlcssncss did not indeed imply a freedom from the burden 
of resisting evil, of maintaining a contest. But the law of sin in 
human nature is not the contest with evil, but the failure more or less 
under the contest. It is this which constitutes the subject of that sclf- 
repre^h under which all human nature labours : the immunity from 
this was immunity from a law of human nature,, a universal charac- 
teristic pf it. 

Let the test of the historical imagination, — I mean the principle of 
deciding at once against the imth of fiicts, if, when wo realize whot 
they are, we st^ at the unlikeucss to, the opposition to the experi- 
mental type, — ^let this test, which has been applied to physical 
miracles, be applied to the sinlessncss of Christ, and does it meet that 
test ? Is there anything more certain, more sensible, more palpable 
, than this universal fact of evil, this imperfect struggle with evil P Is 
any g^grapbical fact, any historical fact, more absolutely taken for 
granted f Je there anything imaginable wanting to the constancy 
of experi«cuse, to the rigorousness of fact here, that out of this vast 
mill of probatiem which the world is, all goodness comes forth mixed 
wi%the ineraditmhle taint”? — that no human life is clear ?<— -that 
if aa^- onei,8aid hl^ was, we should not for an instant believe him? 
Wi^ tois overpov^ng stamp, then, of the aeturi, the real, upon his 
mind,. Ydth^ this str^gth of. assurance from the world of fa^ let any 
one .iinsh to the thought of the One Efinlees ConscienQe, . mar- 
vriloas intei^ of?'One Man. Does not that paradisal insulation, in 
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sinleMaew oo>ead8tiiig with pfiin end eame 

wonder/tlie eeme eBtonufament» the same inatuietiTe it 

r^f Xe i|itpcmldef->~4hat » phyincal inieirnption^o^ 
aatm^ doesP . Does it net excite ilie same antagonistic instant of 
custom, the same jar with the experimental touchstone of irtttii f Bis * 
the one fact less of the at first sight incredil^tj than the other P- If . 
the resurrection of Christ was an idea, was the sinlessness a fact? 
The same antipathy of unreason or mechanical impression to strange, 
unlike, unknown types, rejects both ; the same cultivation of true 
reason retains both. ^ 

What I said, then, in the lecture to which Professor Tyndall 
refers, was, that sinlcssncss being an internal and supernatural cha- 
racteristic of our Lord, of which Ilis outward life, sublime as that 
was, could not in the natxirc of tho case be adequate proof, miracles 
were a guarantee to the truth of that -assertion of oqr Lord respecting 
Tlimsclf, in the same way in which they were a guarantee to the rest 
of Ilis supernatural character. Not that miracles could prove such 
an assertion without other conditions co-operating ; but that they bad 
an evidential force with those other conditions concurring. And 
certainly, whatever theoretical difiicultics may be raised with respect 
to tho mode in which miracles operate as evidence of that of which 
they alleged to be evidence, practically speaking, to say that the 
whole of the miraculous circumstances of Christ’s life, supposed to bo 
true, w’ould operate in no way as evidence of tho truth of His assertion 
of His own sinlessness, would be to contradict the common reason of 
mankind. 

There fire two corollaries which attach so naturally and im- 
avoidably to this statement of the supornatmulness of Christ’s sin- 
lossncss, that they should not be omitted. 

1. The religious and philosophical position taken by the late Mr. 
Baden Powell was, that tho denial of supernatural facts does not 
interfere with the doctrines or spiritual truths of Bevelation. But 
hero is a doctrine or spiritual truth, an essential part of the doctrine 
of the Atonement, which such a denial does touch immediately. 
The moral perfection of a future state is no exception to this pri^nt 
order of nature becsftise it is not inserted in it ; but if the fact of a 
sinless Person is inserted in this order of nature, it is an exception to 
it, or supernatural, and is therefore shut oiit by Mr. Baden Powell’s 
barrier. 

2 . .It appears to be the notion of many — indeed, I may call it a 
tendency of thought in the present day — to accept the Cbspel moral ' 
portrait, of Christ, omitting His supernatural <diaracter. Such a 
ground must be distinguished from the liberty which Ohruttlan . 
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writors oUum to portray our Lord’s humani^, aa for th* time con* 
templated aport from His dlvinily. The extent to vhmh this may bo 
dcme^ the Inearnatiim being a eomplex doetriito) toode up of tim 
great truths, is irhat may be eaUed an udmmistzatiTe question in 
theology, not eapable of any rigid definition, ^e notiou, however^ 
to whieh I am rdbrring is, that the Qoi^l mond portout of Ohrist 
eaU' be fially ^d eoin|detely preserved, although permanmitly sepa* 
rated itont His sapematoral ehameter.* 

What I observe, then, is that upon this basis of omission of the 
supernatural the sinless chameter of our Lord must be omitted, as 
« u'cli as the physical supernatural attaching to Him. A person might 
at first sight suppose that this basis of omission would only apply to 
the body of outward miracle'? which glorified His birth and death, 
:md accompanied Uis ministry ; but, iqxm reflection, he must see that 
upon this basis ho must also omit another assorted characteristic of 
Christ. For whi^t are the contents of the supematiu'ol ? Do the 
physical miracles, do these and the luediutorial and atoning office of 
Christ together constitute the whole of the supernatural I'* Xo : the 
smlessness is supernatural. I'pon the basis, then, of the omission of 
the supernatural, the sinlessnoss rau>t be omitte«l. 

But does the omission of the sinlcssnc>s make no difference in the 
moral portrait of our liord? That would lx* a strange thing to say. 
Courider, the moral character of C'hrist was not a mere exhibition or 
procession of actions ; it was not a mere succession of abstract 
virtues; it was not a mere external fabric of virtue. There was 
behind all this manifestation of action a I’crson. What was the 
morsd condition of that Person 'f It must make a difference ; it must 
nuike a fundamental difference in the moral portrait which we have 
in our minds of the Person, whether He was willi or without the 
consciousness of sin. 

This is no metaphysical distinction, it must bo seen ; no differeuco 
which can be set aside as belonging to the sphere of unintelligible 
, dogma ; it is the difference of a plain and palpable matter of fact. 
Aa I have said, whatever be the impenotrableness of the distinction 
of right and wrong in itself, the feelings, the impressions, the con* 
8Qi<llhsnesB in human nature with regard to it are the most sensible 
facts ppssiMe ; they are actual mental sensatiofis ; everybody knows 
what they are; all the .motions and workings of these feelings are 
known; they are assumed in all conversation, in all history wad 
biography. The alternative here, then, is between there having been 
the absence in that Person of a scnsiblo known consciousn^, such as 

* Tti0 %utlior of *'£cce Homo ’’ avoM hia beliof in tho aupex&atinraJ character and 
act# of Christ \ and this aYOwal forms tho basis of TAt, €Sadstbno’s and the Gvardim 
rerrimer^s esfintaCeof lhat renuuicablOr tbongh in some im)>ortiWt mspe^ dttbi0iis,1>ook. 
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wo all nnderstand to our cost, or tbe j^es^e of it in Hnn'-**-no specu- 
latiTo difference^ The altemat^e lies betsreeii e 
or — ^if the sinkssness is oudtted'-^ mixed gad'ia|by^^gl > l ^^ 
goodness of htiaum expeiienee. What is ^ mntaM jpotbaSl: of 
man good with the goodness of experience P This is his 
a man who hae moral#egrets, who blames himself, who does ne^i^ 
up to his own idedi, who did something yesterday, this hour, which 
Ml short of a standard within him, who is not satisfied with himself. 
iVas Chri8t>-^the argument compels me to ask the 'question — ^such a 
man ? Unless sinlessness is attributed to^Him, the only alternative, 
the only possible alternative, is that He was. Of all goodness which 
is not exceptional, of all the goodness of experience, this unfavourable 
consciousness is the uniform, tho infallible, the inexorable law ; its 
attendance is as certain as tho most certain physical conjunction in 
nature ; it is as certain as the succession of the seasons, as the law of 
life and death, as tho reproduction of animal and vegetable types ; 
and wo should as soon expect tho earth to roll back upon its axis as 
look for a contradiction to this law in any human being. Upon the 
principle, therefore, of omission of tho supernatural characteristics of 
Christ, it follows inevitably not only that He ceases to be God, not 
only that He ceases to bo mediator between man and God, not only 
that Ho becomes onlv man, but that He becomes sinful man. Sin 
must enter with the withdrawal of sinlesaness, and sinlessness must 
bo withdrawn with the withdrawal of the supernatural. But this is 
a fundamental subversion of the moral portrait. 

For — and it is necessary to state this distinctly, it is by no means 
a superfluous thing to state, though it is a truism — there 


IS no 


medium bctw'een “ no sin ” in a man and sin. Wo are apt to look 
upon tho outside of goodness and to forget the’ inside, the hmnan 
interior out of W'hich it proceetls, and the conditions which accom- 
panied it in the actuaj[ inward person himself. So suppose a generous 
or a condescending unbeliever drawing, as Rousseau and several have 
done, a portrait of Christ, and describing Ilis course here ; how it 
was characterized by consummate benevolence, patience, moral digr 
nity, &c. Would ho attribute to Christ a sinless character because 
he thus described Him P No. Yet neither on the other hand would 
ho contemplate Him as having moral evil. He would stop short at 
the outside of his pictui'e. What he has in his mind is a personifica- 
tion, an assemblage of various virtues, a spectacle, a superficies. 
But was not tho centre of that whole outward erection of virtue a 
I'eal Person P And was there not a real interior of that Person P 
There was; and we know with certainty what that conscious interior,' 
if it was not sinless, was : that it was the sphere of moral regret, 
s^se of riiortooming, sense of Mlure, &c. Here, then, is a subversion 
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portmit. , A person iitdeedl, 1 do. not know 

tkis 'wystkel nnlewncm »; 1 cannot form to tnyeclf a oloar 
^oepdoaofit; th|r^i« tiie {dbeenoo of it u to me bo fdwonoo of a 
poeitive inteile^tnally i^prekended part .of tke p^i^niit.:'. 
a peraon 1 Would aa;^jS(top. Even mppoaing^fer^liieed not 
into that qo^tion lieio-~~that yon do not knqir mtcjleotnally wkat 
sinlcssneas is, you know the alternative Teiy well which esista in 
man, if ho is not sinless. You know that alternative intolleotuaUy ; 
you know it by experience ; you know it by the most sensible and 
palpable experience. This alternative is the diderenoe of a broad 
fact ; because there can be* no neutral state : if not sinless, the man 
must have the consciousness of sin and its concomitants. 

It is the tendency of the historical school among us to exhibit our 
lA>rd as a life without a Persoualitj'. They describe a great moral 
spectacle, a great exhibition ‘of the virtues, a great procession of the 
highest attributes of humanity. But we want a centre of all this 
fabric and edifice of high action — an Ag^t, a Person, the Being who 
has inward life, soul, consciousness, conscience. This is not included in 
the description ; and yet to exclude it is to transgress against the his- 
torical principle. That inward Man, the conscience of that Man, was 
as much a fact as His outward life. Was it u sinless conscience, or 
— I am obliged argumentatively to state the alternative — had it a 
history of self-reproach and dissatisfaction? Its condition must have 
been either the one or the other ; either the former, which is .super- 
natural, or the latter, which is a confes.siou of sin. The alternative 
between a Supernatural Christ and a sin-conscious Christ, cannot 
really* be avoided ; yet the historical school stops short of this point, 
does not approach it, and draws the moral portrait of Christ without 
the question being settled. It avoids the inward Personality, and con- 
fines itself to manifestations ; yet the centre of this whole outward 
moral erection, was not a void or cavity, like thi^Dhrist of the Dooeto). 

The moral estimate even of the • imnifestaUons must be deeply 
affected by the rank of the person from whom they proceed. Were 
tite benevolent, the compassionate manifestations, the condesconsious 
of a Great One, a Superior, to frail, weak, and miserable man ; or did 
they represent the active benevolence of a philanthropist to his 
fellows ? Upon the latter supposition there would be an immediate 
difference in., the moral impression which those actions produce. 
They would still he good, but their goodness would ho different, 
^ere would be a fiaB in the type ; a solemnity, a beauty, a depth of 
moral interest would have vanished ; they would hUTO ceased to bo 
what they are. ' Any common, poor man would be^ sexuablc of the 
alt^rMhm, heiead the (jhaqiels- The acts eff meroy and sympathy 
as they emne him make a peculiar . mcraS Hupressioi^ fuid.can- 
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body a higlier daoral m 

in th«^ > t^l^iroiand^ in < ibAir brais ; that tix^ com i^gcnt 

wbo ia up in tbc nature of His goodn^ above Bia||iaEi|ii^#rom 
an exalted Fei'i9<nuige ; the love which descends frohi a .g y itef i pns 
height is the greater (uid profounder love; b^nse.it is ciuntetetod 
with the snpemataral, it is higher moralljs. The moral tjipe ^ns 
from the loftiness of the Agents and the actions rise with their fouti* 
tain-head. They are the acts of the Fnhnown Qne — unknown, 
though known as well ; the unknown moral state from which they 
come gives an untold weight and meaning to them. The philan- 
thropy in our Lord’s actions, supposed to proceed from a philanthrc-* 
pist only, would fall flat upon the mind. 

The omission of the supernatural, therefore, would bo the sub- 
version of the moral portrait too, as being the omission of the inward 
sinlessness. But, again, upon this basis not only is the gpreat 
internal characteristic of Christ abstracted, but there is the total 
demolition of an actual, visible, outward portrait ; for if the sinless- 
noss is omitted, the next step is inevitable — ^viz., that the assumption 
of it must be omitted too. But although the characteristic itself is 
internal and supernatural — ^that He professed to be sinless, -that 
Ifo made this.protension, that lie used this language, is part qf the 
visible and external character, as portrayed in the Gospels. The 
assumption j)ciwades His acts and speech ; it is as much a portion 
of the Gospel biography as His benevolence. His compassion. His 
purity, His Courage, His resignation ; as much as His judging the 
scribes and Pharisees, instructing the poor, suffering for righteou?- 
ness’ sake, witnessing to the truth, and delivering Himself to death 
in behalf of His mission. What a man thinks or says of himself, 
his view of himself, his estimate of himself, is a most important 
characteristic of the man, in seciilar biography. The writers of the 
life of Christ have transmitted, as an essential portion of Him, this 
great act of self-assertion, this tone about Himself, which was quite 
unique, and to which there was no approach in hiunan history. Nor 
can this characteristic be removed without a complete destruction 
of the whole portrait, and the substitution of another Christ for the 
Christ of the Gospels ; whose profound 'statement respecting Himself 
reapp^rs in the Epistles, as believed and bowed to by the Apostles, 
and made the foundation of a new mc.ssage to mankind. 

Let us place side by side this Character and another. - la St. .Paul 
we have a participation in the lot of humanity, an experience of a 
struggle, a sense of disappointment and shortcoming, a sense of 
weakness joined to a triumphant sense of strength ; we have ^e 
beauty and the interest of the simply human oharacter^ He is akin to 
that ** whole creation which groaneth and travaileth in pain together 
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until now/’ to that nature which says, will ia prcaei.t with me^ 
hut how to |>erfcOnn that which is good, 1 know not/' '{'his is the 
goodness {ooper to man. Xhe eenae of weakn^ the humility 
omfessksoi, the adif-cmideinning type, is a fundma^tal requisite fbr 
man’s goodness ; wit^put it no apparent jg^deur or auldiinity cui 
satisfy tw. No streiiigtl^.of will, no greatness, no eednmess of the 
phiIoaQ|dier, no zeal of the philanthropist, witibout t!^ can gain our 
moral affections. Xt is impossible to love a men because he is 
mi^estic, because he is wise, because he is calm, hc<»tnae he is aetiTe, 
bet^use, even, he is philanthropical. We d^and from him first a 
'participation in the lot of hiunanity, a fellowship with it in con* 
fession of sin and w^ikness — ^not the mere sympathy of a human 
benevohmee upon a high condescending ground with humanity ; — 
that will not do ; that is not enough ; wo must have confession. 
St. Paul*makcs this confession, and acknowlodgc.s fellowship with 
weakness and frailty- Now talco the other Character. There 
stands One erect and unconfoundid before the throne of Ood. 
He casts off from Himself that whole fabric of language toward GikI 
which the sense of sin had formed ; He throws off for Himself the 
whole penitential tyj>e. His humility is the humility of con- 
desccpsioii, of magnanimity, of patience, of long>st)fiering inno- 
cence, of dignity undisturbed by mockery and insult ; it is the 
humility of good desert ; it is not the humility of imperfection 
and frailty which is the characteristic humility of man. The 
normal effect of sanctity is reversed, and it reveals in Him no 
sinrxi^righteousness only ; and that while His own moral criterion 
searched the inmost comers of the heart. A man may fulfil to the 

W 

letter an outward ceremonial code ; but Christ’s code was, “Ye have 
heard it smd. Thou shalt not kill ; but I say unto you,” &c. ; “ Yo 
have heard it said, Thou sbalt love thy neighbour and hate thine 
enemy ; but 1 say unto you,” &c. The mo^ inward the touohstoue, 
the greater enigma the assumption of perfectly standing ii; the more 
astounding the profession that the law was not death but life to Him, 
because He fulfilled it wholly. Yet this Man preached confession of 
MTiK ; he preached it as the very criterion of an accepted state, and 
deiUMiiiced f«lf-justification the oondemnafion of man. The 
puldieim was justified, because he smote upon his breast and owned 
Himself a sinner ; the Pharisee was condemned because he thanked 
God he was not like that sinner. The very form of prayer which Ho 
pist fiertb as the prayer of all mankind involved confession of sin. 
Bui the same Mou wbo laid down the law of self-abatcment for sin 
for evmY otbar human being, disowned it for Hims^ ; He c<mdeinned 
the Pharisee, He did what the Pharisee did, justify Himself ; Ho 
priused the publican, cuo^ declined to do what the puHican did, eon- 
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demn Himself ; His prayer made all mankind me fsr pardon, but He 
himsulf did not pray to be forgiven. He said to d^ers^ lEtepent ; 
but He bimidf est^laimd why He subnutted to HieJbi^ti«Da oisfUgssaAr 
ance. That He disowned tlm <x)afewon of sin ioarj^ChnuKlf^:^^ 
that it beoanse the confession of it was the difed did3Pi|i^ 
in otliers, Tlmre may Imve been i^iilosophicsi philanlfttK^^VVliiiiii^ 
did not bow their nedd to the pmutentisl yoke ; but then they w«Sfe 
mmi who did not accept the penitential ^rpe — ^who did not admit Uie 
truth, of that moral standard which imposes it — ^whose idea of more^ 
superseded it both for themselves and others — ^who thought it 
imbecile and weak, and below the dignity of human nature. But 
Christ’s sympathy was with the penitential type solely ; He abhorred 
the righteous in their own sight, He loved those to whom much wdl 
forgiven. 

How it is evident that these two characters cannot both be right, 
except upon tho assumption of some entire difference in the basement 
or pedestal upon which each stands. They are opposed in funda' 
damcntal type. If both characters arc attributed then to the same 
ordinary humanity, if one is right the other is wrong. It might 
appear at first sight that a criticism of a character upon one basis 
was pci'ilouslynoar to a criticism of it upon another ; but in truth no 
two acts of criticism arc wider apart ; we are never further off 
from a oharactCi' upon its own appx'opriate basis than when we regard 
it upon another and improper one. We have never a more diffe- 
rent character than when we have the same pretensions with diffe- 
rent rights. The latter of thc.so two characters is plainly enormous 
and monstrous, except upon tho supposition of a humanity moralh' 
liiglier than all experience, or super natiu'al. 

But this is tho claim and the assumption of the Christ of the 
Gospels ; it is the basis of the whole moral ponraitxire in the Gospels. 
This character has never indeed fronr the first stood but upon one 
foundation ; tho portrait has never, from the time it was first drawn, 
belonged *to any other than a supernatural personage, it is given as 
the character of such a Being ; that is its explanation ; that . is 
historically its connection. Eemoved from this basis it does not 
correspond to our moral sense, but this is its basis. Tho portrait 
that was drawn as a contrast to human saintly charactei*s cannot be 
proper as a human saintly character, but then it was drawn an a 
contrast. Scripture is a succe^ion of saintly biographies all upon 
one typo, tho ponilential. By a sudden transition there springs up 
one solitary instauco of a completely opposite type, which vanishes, 
and never reappears. But the solitary and^ insulated nnpenitential 
type makes also a solitary assumption of worth, and the assumption 
is part of the portrait. . 
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v:fh^ is, t^en, a total deindlitio& and deitmoinm it>f this Tiaiblc 
iGtospel portrait upon the prinoiplo now commented ^i booaiM with 
ihe omission of th| supernatural sinlessness must fte^t 

of sinlessness tho pretension to it must the whole of tiat 

high and majes^o assumption whieh constitutel the peonlisei^ir of 
the characflr of Christ in tho Gospels. For what hi ^e ohaniot^ in 
the Gospels without this claim ? Particular features might ho lei^, 
but the whole would be gone. We should hare a diderent charactei . 
^he supernatural in Him goes deeper than into His outward miracu- 
lous life — nz., into the structure of Ilia moral character. 

One remark in conclusion. The liberty of permancmtly omitting 
any elements in the Gospel life of Christ, must assumt* the spiwious- 
hess of those parts of the Oaspels which contain those dements. Tlio 
liberty to omit the outward miracles must assume the spuriousnoss 
of the miraculous record. The liberty to omit the supernatural 
offices of Christ must assume the .spuriousness of those parts which 
contain the mention of those offices. The liberty to omit all the 
supernatural must assume the spuriousness of all those parts in 
which a claim to and assumption of tho supernatural appears. Hut 
according to the foregoing observations, the high moral assumption 
of our Lord about Himself would be included under this head. Tlio 
Gospel moral portrait of Christ, considered in tlic light of a whole, 
would thus have to be pronounced spurious. The whole, therefore, 
of this subject belongs to, and must be liandcd over to the jurisdic- 
tion of the department of Christian endeiices. 


J. B. Mo/i.ey. 



THE ARTHUIIIAN LEGENDS IN TENNYSON. 


n''IIE Middle Ages are sometimes spoken of as the ages of childlike 
A faith ; and however little they may dosor\'e this appellation in 
some respects, it must at least be granted that the medimval apprecia- 
tion of atorieit was such as ire are accustomed to sec only in children. 
An unsophisticated child will ask again and again for the same story ; 
the familiar names, the plot of which ho can anticipate every turn, 
the well-known diHouement, are more delightful to him than strange 
names and new incidents. And what lattle Red Riding-Hood and 
Aladdin arc — or must I say tccrc ? — to children, such were Charle- 
magne and Roland, Arthur and Lancelot, to grown children clad in 
mail some six hundred yearrfago. The Arthurian cycle, in particular, 
became a kind of nuclexis ai'oxmd which clustered the thoughts and 
aspirations of a ehivab’ous age. The brave knights of Edward III. 
foimd their ideals in Lancelot and Tristram, Percival and Galahad. 
Much that we now read in French or English romance of the Arthu- 
rian cycle undoubtedly took its rise in the middle ages. The picture 
of King Arthur’s court, for instance, with its banquets, its hunting- 
parties, and its tournaments, its noble knights and stately dames, is. 
clearly a reflex of the thirteenth century ; but Arthur himself, and 
Guenevere, and Lancelot, are no oreatious of Trouvdre or romancer : 
they wore received from old tradition, and were prqhably regarded 
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(M/liistoffkial by those wKo adapted tbeir atoriea to tbe taste of tboir 
own otmtemporaries^ Wb^ioe oame the eubjeotoiaatter of the Jpraot 
medifeval epics ? Where did the rude Hcuners of medueeal France 
and Englaiul find llieir Tale of Ttoy ? ” 

With respect to the great Oarolingian cycle, the answer is not 
difficult ; CNkrl^ the Great is at least a most substantial historical 
Ijcrsonage. He evidently made a deep and lasting impression on 
the mind of Europe, which his wonderful force of character drew for 
a time out of chaos into order. The vastness of his entorprise-s ; his 
wars in east and west, in north and south ; Ins imperial dignity ; 
his striking presence ; his splendid court at Aachen, a wonder to the 
neighbouring tribes ; all these things displayed before the gaze of a 
gi'iieratiou which lu»d not yet lost the esipaoity for 'v^onder, and 
acquiring new tniits at each successive narration, produced at last 
the colossal image of the mythical C'harleraagn<', whose chronicler is 
Archbishop Turpin. » For many genenttions the grand phantoms of 
Charlemagne and his Twelve Peers hid from popular sight the real 
Oharle.s and the great men tvho, under him, wrought at tlie organiza- 
tion of the empire. 

Hut the ( 'arolingian epic is .scarcely, at least in its earlier phases, 
properly a romance of chivalry. Of the things which (as Ariosto 
tells us) go to make up the true chivalrous romance, it has the 
knights and the arms, but hardly yet tin; tender courtesy and ladies’ 
love. We have in it more of the .sword in battle keen than of th(^ 
light step in courtly bower. The tendonicss and devotion which 
belonged to the time knight are fonnd rather in the Arthurian cycle 
than the Carolingian. 

King Arthur and the Knights of his Hound Table (twelve in the 
earlier form of the legend) are a kind of Celtic antithesis to the Teu- 
tonic Karl and his Twelve Peers. But whence comes ho ? Nay, 
was there ever a King Arthur at uU ? Good William Caxton evi- 
dently thought it as great a heresy to doubt the existence of Arthur, 
King of Britain, a.s of King David or Judas Maccabeus, who are 
numbered with him among the “ Nine Worthies.*’ But, in spite of 
the honest printer’s protest, scepticism has been busy with the g^at 
king, and Arthur has even been resolved into a " solar myth.” And 
if the Yicomte de la Yillemarqui^* tells us truly, that oven in the 
earliest form of the Arthurian legend Uther Pen-dragon, Arthur’s 
father, is a purely mythological personage ; that he calls himself the 
king of darkness ; that his buckler is the rainbow ; that to become 
the father of his brilliant son ho was transformed into a cloud;* we 

* In ths legend Unter is cluuigod into shape of Uorlois, which i^peors to bewqniva- 

lent to nie Welsh Cforlai, or OorlasMr, a cload. See VUlenuuniad’e ** Bomaos de la 
'ibdde Bende," p. 8 (third edition). 
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have here, in excellent preservation, a of tibe Mm coining 

forth in his splendour from the midst of cloud and dasiomss. But 
this is hardly an adequate explanation of all the phmiontens of the 
legend ; and I cannot help believing] that as the iN^ibelungen myth 
became inextricably entangled with an historical Dietrich and Sieg- 
bert, so the myth of King Arthur was transferred, after its mythical 
significance had ceased to be intelligible, to a real chief of the Britons 
ill their struggle against the rude sons of Woden. We know little 
of the state of Britain at the time that the Romans withdrew, but it 
is certain that many of the Britons adopted Homan civilization, and 
much of the humanizing and ennobling influence which came with 
the messengers of the Gospel of peace. Now, let us think of these 
civilized Christian Celts pressed upon by rude heathen Northmen ; 
driven from the lair fields of Western England into the mountains of 
Wales, the wide moors of Cornwall, and the forests of Brittany : how 
M'ould the sensitive and cultivated race in its adversity cherish the 
ra<;mory of those who had once led them to victory against those con- 
querors whom they at once hated and despised ! IIow would succes- 
sivt' generations of bards add touches to the portrait of the victor 
(perhaps) of Budon Hill ; how would they invest him with the noblest 
attributes to be found in their national lays and traditions ! The 
long Celtic strip along the western shore, from the Dec to the Loire, 
would resound with praises of the glorious chiefs of olden time. 
Legend, it has been said, is the epic of a conquered race ; and such 
an cjiic we may believe we have in the story of Arthur. I would fain 
believe that wo have Arthur’s Camolot in the villages which bear the 
name of Camel in Somersetshire, where great earthworks testify 
of some ancient fight ; that his AA^alon is Glastonbury ; and that 
Queen Guenevere did indeed “ lot make herself a nun ” in Amesbury 
or Ambresbury, the town of Ambrosius. But all is uncertain. The 
ancient Welsh literature is poetic inform, and of doubtful age; Gildas 
and Bede knew not Arthur ; he is mentioned for the first time (so 
far as I know), apart from the Welsh documents, bxthe so-callcd 
Nennius in the ninth century, and then in a way which suggests that 
the veritable Arthur, if there was an Arthur, had undergone already 
a certain amount of poetical transformation. All we can say fot 
certain is, that the legend of Arthur, however originated, acquii’ed a 
certain form and consistency in Wales and Brittany Ixifore it entered 
into the romantic literature of England, France, and Germany. 

It was in the twelfth century that this legend entered on its new 
phase. About 1140 the veracious Geofftey of Monmouth published 
a Latin Chronicle, which ho called a “ History of the bangs of 
England.” This he declares to be a translation of a ** British book.*’ 
which his friend Walter Map, Archdeacon of Oxford, had brought 
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i'rom Brittany. There i», in fact, no rcaiw)n to «loub( that it. was 
founded upon British poetical tradition, probably much 'u the .-intno 
way that Maepherson’s “Ossian” utis founded upon a J'W goiiuiuo 
remains of ancient Ooclic song. Whatever wiis its oriL^in, it was 
acceptc<l for some gouerations, though not Avithout prof >•»(•, ti.s real 
histt)r3* ** ; it was apjiealed to in questions of national px*ec» denco; and 
when, in the fifteenth century, Polydoro Vergil ventured to <pu'.stion 
the authenticity of this marvellous chronicle, his doubts seemed to 
native writers the interestetl incredulity of a foreigner, jealous of tho 
antiquity of their realm. It wus at least the parent of a considerable 
progeny. A few years after the pnblication of Geoffrey's history, 
Maistre Waco, a native of Jersey, wroto his Homan de Brut,” a 
long Norman>French poem in octosyllabic verse, in whit^ he recounts 
the story of the kings of Britain from Brut, the grand^mn of iEneas, 
to the year of Christ 680 . The same theme was treated a few years 
later in a still longer poem, the noblest monument of our tongue in 
the twelfth century, by the English Layamon, a west-country monk, 
who considerably amplified Wace's work, partly from sources not 
used by Geoffrey or Wace ; partly, no doubt, from his own poetical 
imagination. 

The old British legends seem to have had a great charm for tlu' 
Anglo-Norman chiAulry of tho twelfth century, j>ei‘hap.s in cojise- 
quence of their intercourse with tho Bi*etons ; so that tho story c)f 
^Vrthur, or portions of it, Avero frequently treated by tho TrouA'eros, anti 
iifterwards, when Norman-French ceased to be the language of the 
court, by a succession of English |>oet8 ; and again, the same strain 
was taken up by the Minnesingers of Germany. In the twelfth and 
thirte^th centuries there arose u considerable Arthurian literature 
in verse. Chrestien de Troyes, Wolfram von Eschenbach, and Hart- 
mann von der Auc, are among those Avho have clothed in song por- 
tions of the Arthurian cycle. The names of the English and Scottish 
balds who took these themes for the subject of their verse are little 
known. Man^of the poems w'hich lie hid in old libraries are anony- 
mous, or knoAvn only by tbe name of a transcriber ; and even where 
4;he names of the authors are known, they bring before u.s little mon> 
than shadows from the grey foretime, not men of Avhoso life in the 
world we can form any distinct conception.* 

* A few of these poems have been printed by publisliing socioiies ; in particular, tho 
most recent of them, the “ Early English Text i?ocicty/' has done good service by pro- 
'daemg^ at a very moderate cos^ accurate texts of some of the pgpncipiil English works 
relating to Arthur. In no way can one obtain so jfiill a guinea’s worth of Early English 
literature as by subscribing to tho E. E. T. S. Those who are commencing Arthurian 
studies would do well to take up first the Arthur^” edited by Mr. FumivaU, and tho 

** Uorte Arihure/’ ^itod by Mr. Q. G. Poiry, for this Society (Tnibner A Co., pub- 
lishers). 
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IJiit it was not only in vorsc that the stories were told of Arthur 
and iiis knights. Among the earliest specimens of prose in the 
niodci-u languages of Europe are the Anglo-Norman romances of 
chivjtlry. Besides the history of King Arthur himself, there are 
oxtaiit prose romances on the subjects of the Holy Graal, Merlin, 
«ind 8ir Lauc'elot, written in the reign of Henry II. of England. Of 
these, the “ Roman du St. Graal ” and the “ History of Merlin ** are 
attributed to Robert de Borron, or Burun, — ^perhaps an aneestor of the 
Byrons, — while Walter Map claims “ Lancelot,” the “ Queste du St. 
Graal,” and the ** Mort Artus.” At a somewhat later period Lucas de 
Gast and Helio do Borron wrote the first and second parts respeedrely 
of the romance of “ Tristan ” or ** Tristram,” apparently.a new name in 
the Arthurian legends. That these romances found readers is proved 
by the number of the MSS. w’hich still remain ; and when the printing- 
press came to supersede the pen of the scribe, the early French printers 
filled many a stately folio with the stories of Arthur and his knights. 

When Caxton set up his press in Westminster Abbey, he was (as 
he tolls us) pressed by “ many noble and dyvers gentylmen of this 
royaume” to print an English history of King Arthur. He printed, 
accordingly, a work by Sir Thomas Malory, who had compiled a book 
“onteof certej’n bookesof Frensshe, and reduced it into Englysshe.” 
Of this Sir Thomas, the compiler of one of the most famous books in 
the English tongue, wo know no more than he tells us himself, that 
he was a knight, and that he fini.‘»hed his work in the ninth year of 
Edward IV. (1469-70). Caxton comideted the printing of it in the 
abbey of Westminster on the last day of July, 1485. This is tbo 
famous Mort d’Arthure ” which was once the favourite reading of 
English knights.* 

It forms a strange tangled thread of many colours. Round the 
leading story of King Arthur are twined the principal incidents of 
the various romances just mentioned, until the original foundation is 
almost lost. The constant features of Arthurian legend are there. 
King Arthur and his peerless queen, Guenovere, are always the 
centre of the bright throng. It is from Arthur’s court that the brave 
knights go forth on their high emprises ; it is to Arthur’s court that 
the vanquished knights render themselves, and do homage in accord- 
ance with their plighted troth. As in all the versions of the great 
king’s story, the treachery of . Modred, himself the ofispring of 
Arthur’s sin, is the cause of the ruin of that goodly fellowship of the 
Table Round. In the great fight between the army of the king 

* It has been sovornl times reprinted, both in ancient and modem times ; tho latest 
and most convenient edition is that published by Mr. J. Russell Smith, with u short 

introduction and notes by Mr. T. Wright (throe vols. fcp. 8vo., 1868). It is to this 
edition that I shall refer. 
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tutd the usurper, the flower of British chivalry is cut down, Modred 
is slain, and Arthur, wounded to death, resigns to the mystic hand 
that gave it the wondrous sword Excalibur. 3ut round this simple 
story of KingArthiu* oie clustered the adventures of various knights. 
Now wo follow Sir Ti'istrara or Sir Gaw'ain, — ^now Sir Percival or Sir 
Galahad. They cross and rooross each other’s path, but there is no 
attempt to make aU. these adventures tend to one artistic (teiwwmcnt. 
Each knight fights for his own hand, and we must be content to 
follow his devious course without caring for the time about his fellows. 
Of the romances which Sir Thomas Malory twined into his-'^Histoiy 
of King Arthur,” it will be sutfieient for my purpose t<i mention 
those of the “ Holy Grail,” of “ Merlin,” and of “ Sir Lai^celot.” 

Such is the old English histoiy of King Arthur. It .'roveols to us 
in these days, more completely than any other English Ihook, a phase 
of thought which has passed away or assumed other forms. The 
delight in prowess, in daring, and dexterity, and f feats of bodily 
strength, has clearly not vanished from the race, "Wc, feel at least as 
keen an admiration for the. brave deeds which have w'on the Victoria 
Cross as our ancestora did for deeds done in mail ; I hope that 
in England the strong still feel the same desire to aiid the w’eak, the 
same loathing for meanness and unfairness and breacBi of faith, which 
are expressed so vividly in the pages of thechivalro»-»»,romajice. But 
along with this nobleness and manliness wo fini^ of the »-trange 

feeling with reganl to love and wedlock which aj.^}* TiuuTere ^,-,^y „i 
courts of love. 8ir Lancelot loves Queen Gu language 'w<o«rs, 
yet he is the dear friend and devoted follower of tP“» same^ Awards 
Guenevere herself he seems to feel the same ^’’'^®^^^delity 

which in a healthy state of society is felt towards Arthurian litenjj.j.jjj._ 
stricken when he finds that he has been betrayedf^®®^®|^» Alness 

to her. The coarseness of the romance is but a and 

absence of reserve which is common to most writingi^®^ tage. It 
is never prurient, while many modem novels are pri^^^^nd sen- 
suous in a high degree without being, in terms a|i Jc^st^coarse or 
indelicate. For myself, I believe that the outsp'.^^ plainness of 
the old romances is far less injurious than the dt^liBaro insl^nuation 
of the modem. The religion of chivalry bears, as is natura l, very 
strongly the stamp of the .medimval church. There is, in the ** Mort 
d’Arthure/* scarcely a trace of the gentle mysticism, the yearain^ g of 
the soul after dir^ commimion with God, which we traco (pffor 
instance) in the “Theologia Germanica.” Everything is definfKte 
and concrete. The knight in distress of mind is sure to find som^ e 
hermitage or chapel where a good priest shrives and assoils him, and ' 
admmisters co him the sacrament, according to the due order of 
Holy Church ; and the same concrete conception of things divine 
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uppeani in the most spiritual of legends — that of the Holy Grail 
itself. And this mingled story of lovo and W|u:, of sin and devo- 
tion, is told in sweet, clear, unaffected English, — ^not the affeotcd 
Saxon English to which some aspire now-a-days, but the natural 
language of a well-bred Englishman of Edward IV.'s days, who 
wishes only to express his meaning in a direct and simple way. It 
bears much the same relation to the cultivated prose of our own time 
that the style of Hcrodotxis docs to that of Demosthenes. And this 
story of King Arthur and his "goodly fellowship” delighted many 
generations of Englishmen. Chivalry proper had, indeed, almost 
passed away when it appeared ; but the delight in the high thoughts 
and valorous deeds of chivalry remained stilL Poets caught at the 
noble and imworldly spirit which shines through all the imperfections 
of the old romances. The old stories of chivalrous eld inspired 
Spenser with the conception of the " Faery Queen,” though his 
immediate sources wore probably rather Italian than English. They 
were the delight of Milton when his young feet wandered " among 
those; lofty tales and romances which reepunt, in solemn cantos, the 
deeds of knighthood.” To pass over others who have taken up themes 
from the Arthurian cycle, they inspired Lord Lyttou’s Ariostetua 
“ King Arthur,” and many lays and idyls of the Poet-Laureate. 

If I may venture to conjecture (and I have no knowledge of the 
matter but tl^t which I derive from his works), the English prose 
“ Mort d’Arthuro ” of fciir Thomas Malory first moved Mr. Tenny- 
son’s mind in the. direction of old English romance, and we now 
know that the impulse did not soon die away. Some seven-and- 
twenty years lie between the publication of the " Lady of Shalott ” 
imd that of the "Idyls of the King;” years in which “The 
Princess,” and “ In Memoriam,” and " Maud,” did not wholly with- 
draw the poet’s mind from the old English romantic l^mids which 
attracted his youthful fancy. The years brought change ; the 
lovely sketches which were given to the world in 1832 are very 
different from the rich pictures of the “ Idyls,” wrought out as they 
are with confident ease, and the masterly touch of the practised ' 
hand. Nothing can surpass the light grace of the earlier poems, 
but the later show a very great advance in dramatic power, in breadth 
of treatment, and in richness of colomdng ; in tho earlier we have 
figures from a pleasing phantasmagoria, in the later the thoughts 
and words of men ; not, indeed, men of this work-a-day world, but 
men seen through the g^olden haze which fancy raises round the 
heroes of old. 

In " St. Agnes ” and " Sir Galahad ” Mr. Tennyson has given us 
pictures of womanly and manly purity. The one expresses the 
intense contemplation of the perfect parity of God, to which aU 
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human purity is but as the dull whiteness of the nun’s r bo l>csicle 
the new-fallen snow-7— the longing to be drawn up, made pure, and 
kept in the bridegi*oom’s arms for over. The other is fountUnl on thu 
leg(*nd of the Holy Oi^, of all the Arthurian stories the one 
about w'hich clustered the most tenderness, and devotion, and aspira- 
tion. The Grail, or Graal, was the wondrous vessel, made from one 
pure trandttoeut gem, which the Lord had used when He ate the 
Last Supper witib his disciples, and which had afterwards received 
the blood which flowed from his pierced side. To be the guardian 
and keeper of this holy thing is the highest pHviIeg# given to man ; 
he who would have this in his charge, nay, who would even we it, 
must be humble and faithful, pure and chaste. When it found a 
worthy keeper upon earth it was kept in u wondrous temple, — in the 
descriptions of which we trace reminiscences of Apocalyptic vision,--- 
on some holy hill ; when no man on earth was found worthy to guard 
it, angels bore it hovering in air. This legend of the Holy Graal 
inspired Wolfram von Eschcnbach with the sweetest and tenderest of 
old German romances, a veritable knightly “ Pilgrim’s Progrt^s 
that, I mean, in which the pui*e young child of nature, Percival, 
struggles forward through trial and error to the discovery of his true 
parentage and a clearer sight of heavenly things.* In MaIory’.s 
prose romance many knights engage in the que-st of the Grail : the 
sinful Sir Lancelot, with all his prowess, may not achi|jvo it, but his 
■SOD, the pure Sir Galahad, sees the wondrous vision, and tastes the 
heavenly food.f Sir Percival is among his companions, but not here 
the principal figure. In Mr. Tennyson’s poem, Sir Galahad stands 
alone ; he is the single figure in the picture ; around him we sec 
dimly the dark forests and sleeping villages through which he passes ; 
his thought.s are not of earth, but of that holy thing which was, to 
many minds of the middle ages, a symbol of heavenly bliss. His is 
not the longing of St. Agnes to be taken up, absorbed, folded in the 
arms of the holy strong One ; he feels the joy of battle ; he still 
loves the sound of the “ shattering trumpet he exults in the 
strength which is given him by reason of his pure heart ; he is con- 
.scions of the sweetness of womahly beauty : — 

How swbot aro looks that ladies bead 
On whom their favouis fall ! 

For them I battle till the end. 

To save &om shame and thrall.'* 

But he does not seek ladies* love \ higher things fill his soul 

* 'There is an excellent edition of Wol&am's ** Farcival " by Karl Incbmunn, and a 
faithM irandktiou into modem German by Simrook. 

t- “ Mort d’Arthi»o,” iii. ITTi 
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But all my heart is drawn ahore, 

My kncca are bowed in crypt and shrine : 

I never felt the kiss of love, 

Nor maiden’s hand in mine. 

l^fore. bounteous aspects on me beam, 

Mo mightier transports move and thrill ; 

So keep I fair thro’ faith and prayer 
A virgin heart in work and will.” 

Work and will ” are for the man, as humility and aspiration Ibr 
the woman. ISfow h«« we hare, in the main, the Arthurian Galahad, 
and, hints of tfia incidents of the old romance, — ^the shrine hi the 
forest, the enchanted hark, the angels bearing the Holy Grail, but all 
refined and purified. Just so much is introduced as serves to complete 
the picture of the pure knight, and no more. But there is this great 
and essential difference between the treatment of the subject in the 
old romance and in the modern poet — ^that the one is objective, the 
other subjective : in the old tale Sir Galahad is contemplated whoUy 
from without ; we know what he said and did rather than what he 
thought ; in the modern jxjcm wc arc introduced into Sir Galahad’s 
mind ; wo see the thoughts which made him what he was, not the 
acts which indicate the thoughts which stir within. This arises, of 
course, partly from the form of monologue which the i)oet has chosen : 
when a man speaks of himself, it may be said, he can hardly avoid 
speaking of his own thoughts and feelings. But the old Sir Galahad 
Avoidd not have been able to tell of these high and ecstatic thoughts ; 
he had them without knowing that he had them ; he was what he 
was by a necessity of his nature, on which he had never reflected. 
In a word, the modern Galahad is self-conscious, the older heroes 
never arc. Perhaps the modern portrait has derived some touches 
from the influence of La Motte Fouqu^, whose heroes also differ 
from those of olden time in their gift of subjectivity. And so it 
must needs bo. Mr. Tennyson would not have been the groat poet 
that ho is if ho had not shared the spirit of his own age ; his “ Sir 
Galahad ” is a creation of genius, but not of the same genius that 
gave us the knightly heroes of olden time. 

The sage of King Arthur’s court, the Nestor of the mediaeval 
Agamemnon, is Merlin, the subject of numberless poems and romances, 
both of the middle ages and of an earlier time. He is found in 
the legends both of Wales and Brittany ; in Wales he appears as a 
warrior and bard, in Breton fable as a mighty magician. If, as Welph . 
antiquaries assure us, he was a real person, the author of some ancient 
British poems, ho seems to have shared the fate of Virgil, whose 
fame as a magician altogether overshadowed in mediaeval Italy hia 
fame as a poet. At all events, in Geoffrey of Monmouth, and in the 
numerous romances relating to Merlin, he appears as the diviner' and 
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tuagiciaii, the iittoror oi' sago counsel, the worker of won Icrs ; nml 
yet this subtle brain, this chief of “those that know,” s the ohl 
romance tells us, “was assottecl, and dotwl on ouo of the 1. dies of the 
lake, and ho was shut in a rocho under a stone by a wcsxi side, and 
there dictl.” This lady, in Malory’s prose romance, is called Xinuui 
(that is, I suppose, Nimve or Nimfc, the Ntnaiph), and Merlin is th«‘ 
pursuer, not the pursued ; until at last the lady “ passing wory of 
him .... for she was afraid of him because he was a divels sonne,” 
made Merlin go tmder a rock, and “ wrought so there for him that 
he came never out, for all the craft that he (ould doe. And so she 
d^arted and left Merlin.” In the French romance, howevei^, he 
tells the charm to Vivian the fay, and is shut up by her beneath a 
bush of hawthorn. She did but try the spell upon him to see if he 
had told her true, and is grieved when she finds that she cannot undo 
her work.* Mr. Tennyson has not adopted either of these stories 
exactly ; his Vivien wrings the secret from the unwilling cncUanler 
by her wiles, and then exults in her victory. There is a .subtle thread 
of allegory running through the old story, and this Mr. ’iVnnyson 
has seized with a sure instinct. The theme of his “ Vivieu ” is the 
victory of lithe, mocking, subtle sensuality over broad, far-seeing, 
mueb-knowing wisdom, not joined with strong will and earnest pur- 
pose. Merlin, with his clear, bright intellect, sees, no doubt, the false- 
ness and spitefulncss of the wily fay ; but he is amused,, half-pleased, 
half-wearied, by her quaint ways, her quick wit, her twining playful- 
ness ; he has no moral indignation ; he is not rouscfl to dash her from 
his bosom ; but at last, out of sheer weakness, tells his secret to tiu^ 
tricksy sprite who has crept into his lap, and so he falls beneath the 
thorns and briers of earth, and lies henceforward 

“ As dead. 

And lost to life and ks«,' and nanx- and fame.” 

Such is the fall of the wise Merlin; the fall of contemplative 
wisdom under the temptation of sense. Sir Lancelot or Sir Tristram, 
less wise than Merlin, would hardly have fallen as he did ; their 
manly instincts would have revolted against the subtle arts of such 
a deceiver. Mr. Teimyson’s Merlin is, indeed, the very antithesis 
of Sophocles’ Ajax, or Milton’s Samson. As they represent tho 
weakness of force without wisdom, Merlin represents the weakness 
of knowledge without force of will, and noble hatred of evil, lie 
is sttdi a wise man as was “large-browed Verulaan;” with clear, 
wide-ranging, well-ordered intdUect, with fine sensuotis nature, and 
great power of mijoyment, but without strong will or the fine moral 
sense which rdiemently rejects the wrong ; if he rejects the wrong, 

♦ “Moit d‘Artl«u»," i. 117 ; with Sir. Wright’* note. 
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it is {i(, the bidding of the intellect, and not from righteous indigna- 
tion. And in none of hi.s poems (it seems to mo) has Mr. Tennyson 
8ho^^ n more perfect art than in this of “ Vivien.” He makes us 
foci throughout the cahn wisdom of the sage, and yet wo do not 
greatly wonder when at last the tempter, gains the victory. 

liut tho pivuof chevalier t the most accomplished knight of all 
King Arthur’s court, tho lovo of ladies, the terror of evil-doers, 
is the brave Sir Lancelot. The son of King Ban of Brittany, he 
was left while yet an infant by his terrified mother, flying from*her 
desolated castle, on the bankd of a lake, whence he was carried off 
by the nymph of the spot to her realms bdow. From this sojourn 
in the fairy realms below tho lake, the boy was ever known as 
Lancelot of the Lake. To these pure waters he alludes in '^Etaine,” 
when sorrowing over his own sin, he says : — 

“ Mine own name shames me, seeming a reproach, 

Lancelot, whom the Lady of the Lake 
^ Stole from his mother, as the story runs.” * 

In due time he was brought to King Arthur’s court, and made a 
Knight of the Bound Tabic ; and 

“In tourneiments and justs and deeds of armes, both for life and 
death, he passed all knights, and at no time was he never overcome, but it 

were by treason or enchantment Wherefore queen Gwenever 

had him in great favour above all other knights, and certainly he loved the 
queene again above all other ladies and damosels all the daies of his life, 
and for her ho did many great deedes of aimes, and saved her from the 
fire through his noble chivnlric.” + 

In all versions of tho story of Sir Lancelot this guilty love of his 
for the queen is a dark spot in the bright court. Even when Arthur 
thought to take Guenevere for his bride. Merlin warned him that 
Guenever was not wholesome for him to take to wife, for that Lancelot 
should lovo her, and she him againe;” yet the king wedded her, 
for lovo of “tho gentlest and fairest lady that he knew living, or 
ever could find.”t But probably not all the lays and romances 
have given Lancelot so wide a fame as the few simple words in 
which Francesca tells how she and Paolo read together the story of 
Lancelot and his love : — 

* This part of the story is not found in the “ Mort d’Arthure," though it js in the 
Fronnshe booko,” and in some English versions of the legend. M. de Yillemarqud 
supposes that the name Lancelot is properly L’Ancelot, an<i that Ancelot is formed from 
Old-b'Tendi " Ancd,” a servant, as Mioholot from Michel, &e. Thus he identifies the 
legend of Lancelot with that of Mael, an equivalent name fi>und in Welsh bardic poetry., 
— BmaM do la Ta/tdo £ondc, p. 68 ff. 
t “ Mort d’Arthnro,” i. 196. 
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“ Koi IttggUiramo on giorno p«r ditetto 
IM Lsndlottf^ eoiufi aiiv»r lo strinse.’* 

Sir Lancelot failed grieTOosly in liis dntj* to hia* liege lord and 
king; yet, fvith a not impossiblo incradateau:^, lie is in all other 
points brave, noble, and faitMul. The description in “ Ehuno ** fits 
well the conception we form irom the old romance : — 

*' The great and guilty Iotc ho bare tho Queen, 

In battle erith the love ho bare his lord, 

Had marred his face, and marked it ere hia timow 

• • • • * 

Marred as he waa, he eetaned tho goodliest man 
That ever among ladies ate in hall. 

And noblest.’* • 

Sir Lancelot the good knight appears in. throe of Mr. Tennyson’s 
poems. Of these, tho little sketch of “Sir Launcelot and Queen 
Guinevere,” in tho poems of 1S42, absolutely perfect as a picture of 
the soft, lusciou.s sweetness of a morning in early spring, — a lu.seious 
sweetness rcjieatod in the portrait of the <jueen, — has but little cyn- 
uoction with any incident in tho old romance, though we might 
perhaps imagine it to be proiujited by the heading of a chapter in the 
“ Mort d’Arthurc,” — “ How queene Guenever rode on maying with 
certaine knights of tho round table clothed all in grecne;” but the 
conception of the queen and the knight once forimsl, tlic creative 
mind of tho poet W’ould easily supply the rest, with or without such 
a motif dA I have supposed. 

In the “ Lady of fcihalott *' and “ Elaine ” we have the same theme 
treat^ in Mr. Tennyson’s earlie.st and in his latest manner, ’riio 
versatility of tho poet’s imagination is illustrute<l by those two 
pictures of the same objects, just as it is by the contra.st between tho 
earlier picture of Mariana in the old Lincolnshire grange, and the 
later one of “ Manana in tho South.” The most pictorial of poets 
seems to linger round certain favourite subjects just as many great 
painters have done ; treating them now in one aspect, now in another, 
unable, perhaps, after all, fully to realize his conception. In tho 
“Lady of Shalott” wo have a mere outline of the sad story of Sir 
Lancelot and the “ lily maid,” whoso peace he was unwillingly to 
destroy. The bright summer weather and tho tranquil bumming 
round of life, which we see in tho first picture, are in tho second 
exchimged, by a kind of phantasmagoria transformation, for the 
fiided Woods and rainy sky of autumn, and the onco bright lady 
singing her death*8ong as she floats down to Camdot. Tho whole 
treatment seems to me absolutely fresb and now ; tbe leading inci* 
thmts may have been taken firom any of tbe numerous versions of 
the history of Sir' X^ancelot ; but the mirror in which tho lady sees 

of ibe^King,’' p. 160 (fint edition). 
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tlio i^hadows of the thingji which pass along to Camelot, the web 
which burst and “floated wide” as tho fated knight rode into view, 
are not found in any romance that I have seen, and are probably 
duo to the poet’s inv^tion. It is easy to see how much add 
to the wei^ effect of tho whole piece. Lx the noble, idyl of 
“Elaine,” on the other hand, we have the sad story of the "JPaur 
Maid of Astolat,” as it is given in the “ Mort d’Arthure,” wrought 
out with the poet^s most mature art. Sir Lancelot is no longer the 
bloodless flgure who rode flashing in the sunlight before the mirror,, 
but a real man, high-hearted and brave, and (save for his one great* 
sin) faithful and true; grieved to have given pain to any human 
thing, but fettered by his guilty bond to the passionate queen; 
Elaine is a pure and sweet nature, nurtured, like Miranda, so far 
from sight and sound of the g^eat world, that she loves, almost before 
she knows what love is, tho first high type of manhood which comes 
before her gaze. The two leading characters, tho brave Sir Lancelot, 
worn and wearied, his aspirations after a higher life checked and 
hold down by the fatal bond from which he cannot free himself, 
though in his heart of hearts he repents ; the “ lily maid,” with her 
perfect purity and simple lovingness ; these arc contrasted with tho 
charming delicacy and tho unobtnisivo subtlety of true art. Nor 
are the subordinate characters less skilfully drawn. 

Tho story of Enid, tho true and gentle wife, was treated in the 
twelfth century by Chrestien de Troyes and by Hartmann von der 
Aue, under the title of “Ercc and Enid.” It does not seem, 
however, to have found its way into the French prose romances, and 
does not appear in the English “ Mort d’Arthure.” Mi*. Tennyson 
probably took the oxitline of his “ Enid ” from the “ Mabinogion,” or 
Welsh stories, edited and translated about twenty years ago by Lady 
Charlotte Guest. These “ ilabinogion ” are taken from a certain 
“ red book ” preserved at Jesus College, Oxford, containing pieces 
ranging in date (according to M. do Villemarqu4) from the sixth to 
the fifteenth century. This particular story of “ Geraint ab Erbin ” 
can hardly be earlier than the twelfth or thirteenth century. It is 
no rude bardic strain, but a reflex of the chivalrous literature of 
Franco and England ; tho court, the arms, and the tournaments all 
recall the ago of the Plantagenets. It retains, however, a certain 
tenderness of tone, and a simplicity which contrasts strongly with 
the cumbrousness of the old French and English romances. It is a 
proof of tho skill of the Celtic story-teller that the story has 
required but little pruning to adapt it to the purposes of the modem 
poet. Mr. Tennyson has indeed given the action somewhat greater 
compactness, by introducing us at once to the married life of Enid 
and Geraint, but hsa adopted in his verse nearly every incident of 
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tho old storv. Here is the meeting of (Jwonovcro i :ul (ieraint 

on the day of tlio hunt : — 

“As (Jwenhwyvar and her maiden rode in, they hoard a lord and rush- 
ing soond : and they looked behind them, and behold a kni'^ht upon a 
hunter foal ojT mighty size ; and tho rider was a fair- haired vtuih, baru- 
leggoil and of princely mien, and a golden-hilted sword was at his side, 
and a robe and a snrcoat of satin were npon him, and two low shoes of 
leather upon his feet, and around him was a scarf of blue par|>loi at each 
comer of which was a golden apple." 

When Geraint arrived at the ruined castle he sees upon the bridge 
a hoary-headed man, Earl Yniol, and on entering the court, — 

“ .iVu old decrepit woman, sitting on a cushion, with old tattered garments 
of SiUiu npon her. And beside her a maiden, upon whom were a vest and 

;i roll that were old and beginning to be worn out And the 

maiden disarrayed the youth, and then she furnished his horse with straw 
and with corn.” 1 

But perhaps the best in-staiice of the .skill with which tho poet 
has clothed with life the somewhat bald narrative of the “ red 
biMjk ” is to be found in the scene when! Enid contemplates 
the mighty sinews of her lord as he lies on his bt‘d in the summer 
morning : — 

*• And one morning in tho summer time, tln-y were ujMni their couch, and 
Geraint lay npon the edge of it. And Enid was without sleep the apart- 
ment, which had windows of glass. And the sun shone upon tho coucli. 
And the clothes had slipped from oft' his arms and his breast, and ho was 
asleep.* Then she gazed at the marvollous beauty of his npjK'nraucc, and 
she said, ‘ Alas, and am I tho caii.se that these arms and this breast hav*( 
lost their glory and the warlike fame which they oncf! so richly enjoyed *? ' 
And as she said this, the tears dropped from her ('ves and they fell npon 
his breast. And the tears she shed, and tho words she had s])okcii, awoke 

him thinking that it was because she loved some other 

man than him and thereupon Geraint was troubled in his mind, 

and he called his squire ; and when he came to him, * Go quickly,’ said he, 

* and prepare my horse and my arms and make them ready. And do thou 
arise,’ said ho to Enid, ‘ and apparel thyself, and cause thy horse to bo 
accoutred, and clothe thee in the worst riding-dress that thou hast in thy 
possession. And evil betide mo if thou retnrnost here until thou knowest 
whether I have lost my strength so completely as thou didst say. An<l if 
it be so, it will then V>e easy for thee to seek the society thou didst wish 
for of him of whom thou wast thinking.” ‘ 

In “Guinevere” wo return to tho old Englisli “Mort d’Arthure.” 
But the sweet, sad beauty of the idyl is all the poet’s own. Tho 
few incidents of the “ Mort d’Arthure ” which are embodied in tho 
idyl' are changed and purified. In Malory’s prose, Sir Lancelot and 
his kinsfolk rescue the guilty queen from tho stake, and carry hor 
off to his castle, Joyous-Gard ; then there is war between King 
Arthur and Sir Lancelot until the Pope gave to “ a noblo vlarkc, tho 

t Ibid. ii. 103 f. 


* “ Mabinogion,*’^ii. 7i, 72. 


t Ibid. ii. 77. 
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liifshop of llochcstcr, . . . bulls under lead unto King Arthur of 
I'bigland, charging him, upon pain of interditing of all England, 
thal ho tako his queene dame Guenever to him againe and accord 
witli Sir Luuncelot.” It was not until the queen heard that h«r lord 
King Arthur was slain that — 

“ She stole away and five ladies with her ; and so shee went to Aimes- 
bury, and there shee let make herself a nunne and ware white eloatims and 
blaoke ; and groat pennance shee tooke as ever did sinfull lady in this land ; 
and never creature could make her merry, but lived in fastings, phiiyers, 
and almes deedes, thkt all manner of people mervailed how vertnously she 
was changed. Now leave wee queene Guenever in Almesbnry, that was a 
nun in white cloathes and blacke ; and there she was abbesse and ruler as 
reason would.” 

Everything in the idyl which gives light and shade and delicacy 
of povtraitui’e is due to the modern poet. The self-abasement of the 
queen, the pricking of her conscience by the innocent talk of the 
novice, the sjvd magnanimity of the king, his love mingled with 
loathing, — all these belong to Mr. Tennyson, and not- to Sir Thomas 
Malory or his predecessors. And I know of nothing in modern 
po(dry which exceeds the touching solemnity of the scene between 
Arthur and the queen in the mmnery, whence the king goes forth to 
meet his death. 

The mysterious death of Uther’s sorely- wounded son is the subject 
of the “^Mort d’Arthure” in the poems of 1842. Tt is perhaps 
hardly fair to Mr. Tennyson to go bock from the rich touch and 
matured stylo of the “ Idyls ” to the somewliat colder manner of an 
earlier t ime ; but the cooler colours befit the death of Arthur as well 
as the warmer touch Vivien and Elaine. Nowhere is the old romance 
so simply solemn, and nowhere has the modern poet followed it so 
closch", as in the storj' of the death of Arthur. As many of my 
readers probably have not the “ Mort d’Arthui-e ” at hand, I give 
hero tho prose storj'- of the wounded king and the "latest left of 
all his knights ” after the fatal fi^ght with Modred: — 

" ‘ But 1113' time hietb fast,’ said King Arthur unto Sir Bedivere, * there- 
fore take thou Excalibnr, my good sword, and goo with it unto yonder 
water-side, and when thou commest there, I charge thee throw my sword 
into that water, and come againe and tell me what tiiou shalt see there.’ 

* My lord,’ said Sir Bedivere, ‘ your commandc shall bo done, and lightly 
bring j'ou word againe.’ And so Sir Bovidcro departed ; and by the way 
lie behold that noble sword where tho pummell and the haft wore all of pre- 
cious stones, and then hoe said to himselfe, ' If I throw this rich sword into 
tho water, thereof shall never come good, but harme and losse.’ And then 
Sir Bedivere hid Exoalibur under a tree, and as soone as hee might he came 
againe unto King Arthur, and said hee had beene at the water, aud had 


* Mort d’Arthure,” iii. 334. ] 
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tbrowen the swonl into the -water. ‘ What Hu-wcBt thou th' re ? ’ naid th<“ 
King. ‘Sir.’ said he, ‘1 saw nothing hut waves and wine.’ ‘That is 
imtraely said of thee,’ said King Arthur ; ‘ therefore goo th(’ t lightly and 
doe my command, as thou art to me lefe and deere; spare not, hut throw 
it in.’ Then Sir Bedivere returned again, and tooku the aword in his hand ; 
and then him thought it sinne and shame to throw away that nohlo sword. 
And so oft hoe hid the sword, and returned againe and told to the King thitt 
hoc had beene at the water and done his command, ' What saw yco there ’ 
said the King. * Sir,’ said heo, ‘ 1 saw nothing bat tho water wap and 
wav^ vraime.*. ‘ Ah ! traitor untrue ! ’ said King Arthur, ‘ now hast thou 
betraMKl me two times. Who would have wend that thou that hast beene 
unto me so selfe and deere, and thou art named a noble knight, and wouldsi 
betray mee for the rich sword ? But now goe againe lighUy, for thy long 
tarrying putteth me in great jeopnrdie of my life, for I have taken c<dd ; 
and but if thou doe as I command thee, and if ever I may see then, I shall 
sley thee with my owne hands, for thou wouldst for my rich sword see mu 
dead.’ Then Sir Bedivere deported, and went to the sword and lightly 
tooke it up. and went to the waters side ; and there ho bound the girdeil 
about the hilts, and then hue threw the sword into the water as farru as hoe 
might ; and there came an nrme and an hand above the water, and met it 
and caught it, and so shonke it thrisc and brandished. Anti then the haiul 
vanished away with the sword in the water. 8o Hir Bedivere came againe 
to the King, and told him what he had scene. ‘ Alas ! ' said the King. 

‘ heipe me from hence, for I dread me 1 have tnried over long.’ Then Sir 
Bedivere took King Arthur upon his backe, and so wont -nilh him to tho 
waters side. And when they were at tho waters side, even fast by the 
banke hoved a little barge with many fuirc ladies in it, and among them all 
was a queene ; and all they had blacku hoods, and they wept and shriktul 
-when they saw»Kiug Arthur. 

* V * « 

“ Some men j'ct say in many parts of England that King Arthur is not 
dead, but had by the will of our Lord Jesus Christ into another place ; and 
men say that hue will come againe, and heo shall w'iuuo the holy crossc. 
1 will not say that it shall bee so, but rather I will say that heere in this 
world hee changed his life. But many men say that there is written upon 
bis tombe this verse: ‘Hie jacet Artlmrus. nix qiioiubun roxqne futurus.'”* 

The belief that Arthur should come again romainod deeply rooted 
in the minds of the "Welsh descendants of the anpient Britons for 
many generations ; so deeply indeed that it was an encouragement 
to them in their rtihellions against the Knglish power, and the 
English Government in Henry ll.'s time seems to have “ got up” a 
diwo-yery of King Arthur’s tomb at Glastonbury to put an end to 
hopes of his return. Whence did tho belief arisa? Is it a part, 
of the old myth of the sun vanishing in darkness to rise again in 
splendoi^ ? Or is it simply an intense expression of the hope, often 
Ldt by an oppresscxl race, that he who led them once to victory shall 
again rise to he their deliverer ? We cannot tell ; perhaps the 
myth has become mingled with the longing for the return of a real 
chieftain, who .may have borne the name of Arthur ; but at least we 
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shall hardly refuse our tribute of admiration to the skill with which 
the poet has turned the allusion in tho last lines of the ‘‘ Morto 
d’Ai thur : ” — 

' '* ‘ Arthur is come again ; ho cannot die.’ 

Then those that stood upon tho hills behind 
Bepoated, ‘ CSome again, and twice as fiur ; * 

And, farther inland, voices echoed, < Come 
With all good things, and war shall be no more.’ 

At this a htmdrcd bells began to peal. 

That with the sound I woke^ and heard indeed 
The clear church>bells ring in the Christmas mom.*< 

In pointing out the sources of the stories which Mr. Tennyson has 
treated with so much skill, I do not in any way detract ^m his 
originality ; it might as well be said that they detract from the 
originality of Chaucer or Shakspeare, who point out tho stories of ' 
the chronicles on which they founded their poems and plays. How- 
ever little pains they bestowed on tho invention of plots, Chaucer’s 
arch humour is all his own, Hamlet and Othello are Shakspeare’s 
creation as much as if Ilelleforest and Cinthio had never written. 
In the “ Mortc d’ Arthur ” alono ZSIr. Tennyson has adopted the 
incidents, tho tone, and something even of the diction of Malorj^’s 
romance ; but in the “ Id5'ls ” it is far otherwise. No one who has taken 
tho trouble to compare the old prose with the modem verse can fail 
to admire the skill w’ith which tho somewhat crude originals have 
been transfomied by the brilliant word-painting of the poet. The 
contrast between tho older and the newer form of the stories is some- 
thing like that between a mediaeval illumination and a finished 
picture by Mr. Millais or Mr. Holman Hxmt. The miniature in an 
old MS.* have often great beauty and expressiveness, but the blood- 
less figures are devoid of life, and the surroundings are purely con- 
ventional ; the touch of the modem painter gives life and movement 
to tho stiff forms. So it is in Mr. Tennyson’s pictures of the 
Arthurian heroes. No doubt Sir Lancelot is a “ modem gentleman,” 
and the fair Guenevere a modem lady, thrown back into the olden 
time ; but so are the Lancelot and Guenevero of the old romance 
characters of tho Plantagenet era thrown back so far as to derive 
from distance a new charm ; and wo are grateful to the poet for 
having painted for us the old heroes with tho thoughts and feelings 
which animate this ‘^wondrous mother-age.” 

It has been sometimes said that Mr. Tennyson, like *'the poet 
Everard Hall,” had contemplated on epic on tho subject of King 
Arthur. I hope he has not burnt eleven of his twelve books ; but 
otherMrise it is not matter for regret that he abandoned, if ho ever 
formed, tho idea of an Arthurian epic. The tme epic is tho embodi- 
ment of the national belief in national heroes. Whatever may have 
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Imi 0II the <»ngm of the tale of Troy» it is deiur that wKcai iho rha}>so> 
^ids sung of Agaitienmcm and Achilles, of UlyssM ai^ Pendope, 
they woke responsiTe chords in the breast of every Oreek; the 
Greeks believed in these heroes, and made these |;||lorics their own. 
But wo have no belief in Arthur ; no one looks back to his timo os a 
Saturnian reign when men were braver and nobler, and women 
fairer and purer, than in thtfse degenerate days ; we have not evon 
the kind of half-belief which the Romans of Virgil’s timo probably 
bad in tbeir great ancestor JEneas. And if tbis bo so, no true opie 
on Arthur is possible ; indeed, it may well be doubtcxl wbeth(‘r our 
age has produced an epic at all, unless it bo Mr. Carlyle’s great 
prose epie,tbe “ Froneh Revolution.” But Ibo half-forgotten stories 
of the Arthurian cycle st'rve well for “idyls” or pictures. Jifr. 
Tcnnvson seizwl on the shadow’V figures ef the old legends us 
subjects for his art, much as Theocritus, when faith in the old Creek 
mythology was declining, put forth his idyls or “ pictures ” of Hylas 
and the Bubv Hercules. And it seems to me that his instinct w'as 
a true one. He has delighted all English lovers of poetry by tlu* 
“Idyls;” hut it tuav be doubted wlietluT even his power of word- 
painting and liis musical ^erse would have given interest to an epie 
of the old orthodox Virgilian tj-po ; and what if “ In Mcinoriani ’ 
had been sacrificed to an epic ! May he long be spared to give us 
more “ pictures,” whether of ancient or modern life ! 

S. CUEETH.VM. 
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TKc ConQK rf* <*7irp. A Papor rend at the Autumn Session of the 
RuritUvauiil Synod of Penwith, Cornwall. By .T. SHJXBV Tyacke, 
M.A., Bector of St. Levau, Cornwall. Published at the request 
of the SyiuHl, London ; Ri\ ingions. 1?67. 

^HE pamphlet of which the above is the complete title has recently 
-t. been sent to the writer of this article, accompanied by the fol- 
lowing notice : — 

“ In*compliancc with a resolution of the Buridecanal S 5 Tiod of Penwith, 
passed at their autumn session, 1867, a copy of the enclosed paper, by the 
llcv. J. Sidney Tyacko, is respectfully offered for the consideration of each 
Dean and Chapter in England and Wales. 

“Frederick Hockik, 

“ Dean Rural of Penwith. 

“ PhiUack Jh'ctonj, TLiifh', Conucall, . 

10/A January, 1868.” 

It would appear from this notice that the subject discussed in 
the pamphlet is one which, in the opinion of the Buridecanal Synod 
of Penwith, is of special interest to Deans and Chapters ; and if the 
election of a bishop, as such elections are now mode, be, as stated in 
the pamphlet (p. 16 ), “ a solemn, profane, and wicked &rce,^’ there 
con bo no doubt that the subject is one of great interest to those 
who are called upon to be amongst the chief actors in the said &rce. 
What tho Deans and Chapters can do upon this hypothesis except 
resign en masm it is difficult to say, for they have no oth^ meeas of 
evading a duty to which they knew perfectly that they would be 
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trben they accepted their appomtniGfnte. Bui ihisrc are tw» 
points which ought to be borne in mind. First, that if the election 
of bishops, as now practised in the Eng^i^ Church, be *'.a solemn, 
profane, and \ndced farce,*’ the Deans and Ohoj^ers ate not the on\y 
persons affected, even if they be the principal. The whole Church 
and nation is implicated in the wickedness, and ought to rise up a* 
one man to clear the land from a national sin. But, secondly, it is 
necessary to be very carefal concerning the exact condition of facts 
before the hea'^y verdict of profanity and wickedness is admitt4,*d. 
I am di^wsed to think that the facts are not generally known ; at. all 
events they are frequently mwrepresented, and the statement of 
them in the pamphlet of which I. have given the title is, us I sliall 
presently show, far from being correct. 

I^eaving the pamphlet for a moment, let me remark that the 
selection of fit persons for the high office of bishop in Christ's 
Church, especially in the English portion of it, which is so Ixmnd 
up witli the State, and in which the difniesos are so large and i>ublic 
opinion is happily so exacting, is by no means an easy thing. It is 
not my intention to argue in this paper either that the present 
method of selection is the best conceivable, or that it is ncvc'r abust^l 
in practice, or that it may not bo neeessaiy for the Church of 
England, at some future time, and under certain conceivable coutiji- 
gencies, to insist upon a different arrangement ; but I wish re.sj)eet- 
fully to urge, theoretically, that it is by no means certain that in the 
long ;run we should get better bishops, or iweserve tho peace of tl«‘ 
Church, and secure her well-being and influence more effectually, if 
a different mode of selection should be substituted for that which wo 
now have ; and practically, that the present mode is not oiwif to sdl 
the objections which aro so freely made against it. Furthermore, 1 
think it may be shown that there arc some arguments, worthy of 
respectful attention, for keeping things upon the whole as they are. 

The propositions which Mr. Tyacke undertakes to establish arc 
these three : — 

1. The present method of api)oiuting bishops is anomalous iit 
theory. 

2. It is objectionable in practice. 

3. It calls for immediate reformation. 

It will be convenient that I should arrange my. remarks under 
these same three heads, or nearly so. 

Mr. 'lyaoke argues his first point upon two grounds r-^I. Revela- 
tion and Tradition. II. The British' Constitution. I shall com- 
ment upon his -argument, not as assuming that it is the very best 
that can be raised, or that it by any means exhausts the subject ;'lmt 
because it has been sent for my special consideratian, and may be 
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fegtM^ded a« a oliallenge. I i««|)eot£bUy tolce j^Ioiye wd I, 

do w not on merely personal grounds, for in tmtlt It » of o^paia- 
tively small importance wliat my o;^mion and feelings may .be,, bat 
bocaose tbe views expressed in the pamphlet are held, rightiiy or 
wrongly, by many persons, and it is desirable on public grounds 
that they should be examined. 

Now, with regard to Eevelation and Tradition, it is not easy to lay 
down a distinct rule for the selection of bidiops, and to say that this 
and no other is the rule which Revelation and Tradition sanction. In 
fact, if there wore a rule clearly sanctioned by Revelation, it w<$uld be 
unnccessaiy to appeal to Tradition, or to argue the matter any furthei*. 
But when we look to Revelation, that is to say, to the record con- 
tained in the New Testament, we find by no means an absolutely clear 
guide for our conduct. In the beginning of the Gospel dispensation 
wc meet with direct mission from our Lord himself; and because 
this mission was direct, it gives us no hint how to proceed when 
Christ is with his Church in the flesh no longer, and therefore direct 
mission is not possible. Next we have the choice of Matthias to fill 
the place of the traitor. The whole Church was at that time a small 
body, and was under immediate apostolic direction, and it proceeded 
upon a principle which can hardly be regarded as applicable to the 
circumstances of our own or any existing branch of the Church, If 
the choice was literally by lot, probably no one would argue in favour 
of sucli a method being now adopted ; and if it be the case, as has 
been sometimes suggested, that the members of the assembly, after 
prayer made and supplication to God ofiered for a right direction of 
their mind.s, gave their votes, still it would be difficult in our circum- 
stances to devise an assembly which should be, to all intents and 
purposes, comparable with that primitive assembly which, chose 
Matthias into the number of the twelve. 

Next wc come to the cases of Timothy and Titus — cases most 
valuable as instances of ordination to episcopal office, and of distinct 
mission from one in authority, but singularly imhelpful to us in 
England in the nineteenth century, when the question is. Who shall 
be the persons selected for appointment to the episcopal office ? For 
in both these cases, especially in that of Titus, the whole matter 
seems to have been in St. Paul’s own hands. “ For this cause,” 
writes St. Paul, ** left I thee in Crete, that thou shouldest set in 
order the things that are wanting, and ordain elders in every city, 
as I had appoit^ietl thee.** The italics are ]Mr. Tj'ucke’s, and he com- 
ments thus : — 

“ If Bt. Titus was appointed bishop by St. Paul, and be himself was to 
appoint elders, as Bt. Paul had appointed him, it may be that if the exigen- 
cies of the. time and case required it, Bt. Titus, as head of a Church, migU 
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be lira proper person to appoini another to fiQ a similar position, or to 
ffidil^te his own snooeasor.’* 

Be it so ; but how does sudh a ‘condhudon heljp ns with regard to 
our own position ? Surelj it would be intiderable t^t bits^ps in 
our country should appoint tibteir own successors, or even that as a 
body they should have the absolute election of those who should be 
appointed to the same saci’od oiKce with themselves. And yet, onlesn 
some such conclusiou as this be drawn, it is hard to say what help 
W'o gain from the examples of Timothy tmd Titus. . 

Ihe truth appears to mo to bo that we find Uttlc help in the New 
Testament, because the matter in question is one upon which no 
distinct rule could be given, and which would require to bo adjusted 
from time to time, according to the condition and exigencies of the 
Church. It should be borue in mind that the selection of persons 
for an office, and the uppoiutmeut or ordination to the office, are not 
the some things. The “ laying on of hands for tlio ordination of 
priests and the con.sccration of bishops is a divincly-appointcil rite, 
which no cii'cumstanees of the Church can over change or put out oi' 
date ; but tlie selection of persons for the laying on of hands is a matter 
which, though of the utmost iinpor^nce, can scarcely be governctl 
by any rig^d rule w'hieli shall bo independent of time and place. 
Even in the New Testament itself we perceive that the examples of 
episcopal appointments virtually resolve themselves, if wc omit the 
direct appointment of the Apostles by the Loixl himself, into two 
examples, exhibiting different modes of action : in one the selection 
was the corporate act of the whole Chiu'ch ; in the other, an appoint- 
ment was made upon the personal authority of a single Apostle. 

And therefore, when I find my author summing up hLs New Te-sta- 
ment evidence thus — “AVe find that in the cases which the wriU'rs 
of the New Testament recoi’d i/n‘ Jbuntoiit of uuthorittf is icifhin tlu- 
Ciiurch ; and that the conferrimj thereof u-an in the hands chief in 
some cases entirely, of those who, hy Christ's aidhority and example, had 
been elected to this office " — do not allow that ho has really gained 
any substantial help from the New Testament to guide us in the 
solution of the practical question, AA^liat is the best mode of appointing 
bishops in fbio English Chui'ch ? 

But let us come to Tradition ; imd here I will take what is offered 
to me : — 

' “ Clemens Bomanns speaks very strongly on this head, saying, * The 
Apostles learned through oar Lord Jesus C^st that there Wjmld be disputes 
on the subject of the episcopacy ; for which cause, os they had perfect fore- 
kno^edge,'80 did they appoint such persons (as bishops and priests), and 
give it them in charge, to see that when themselves shotUd fall asleep other 
^proved men should succeed to their ministration.’ He then speaks of 
those appoix.ied by them, or, subsequently, by other dbioseu men, with Uio 
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approval and ccnuwnt of tho whole Chtiroh. So we leant from him that 
epiacop^ fonetkms were thtia hmided on and ^adbaxgad. hy n ttiniafcetial 
socceeaion, of which the Apostlea were the root." 

' . r'v 1 * » 

liVoe» there was to be a succession, and the Oharch ojf IBagliBnd 
maintains that succession ; but the question is, wheth^ asy dc^nite 
rule is laid down as to the selection of the paeons by whom the 
succession is to be conveyed. It manifestly does not follow tbi^ the 
nomination should be in the same hands as the actual consecration to 
the office : for example, in the case of the seven deacons, of whose 
nomination and appointment wc read in Acts vi., the course pursued 
was as follows : — the twelve called upon “ the multitude of the dis- 
ciples ” to “ look out seven men of honest report, full of the Holy 
Ghost and wisdom then the “ whole multitude ” chose seven 
persons, “ whom they set before the Apostles ; and when they had 
pra3’’od, the}' laid their bands on them.” The laying on of hands 
clearlj'- belongs to the Apostles and their successors ; but the maimer 
in wliich those shall be selected w'ho are “ set before ” them for the 
laj’ing on of hands may very well varj*, and has, in fact, varied 
exceedingly, both with time and place, in the history of the Church of 
Christ. 

Irenajus is my autlior’s next authoritj', concerning whom aU that 
ho states is comprised in the follow'ing sentence : — “Tremens, too, 
shoAvs the faith and practice of Churches which had been fouhded by 
the Apodlea, and had been vcee since watched OA'er hj’ bishops, who 
Avere the successors of the Apostles down to his own day.” How this 
statement helps the conclusion that the sj^stem of tho English Church 
is jinomalous in theory, and whj-^ all that Irensous predicates of 
certain (churches in his daj' should not he predicated of the English 
Church, I cannot conceive. I mav observe also that if the statement 
refers (as I suppose that it does) to AA'hat Irenaeus saj's, “ Contra 
lloor.,” lib. iii. cap. iii., then it should be borne in mind that the 
proper mode of appointing bishops is not the main subject under 
discussion, hut rather tho tradition of doctrine and the argument 
against heretics supplied \>y the unbroken chain of succession in the 
Church. The argument would equally hold Avhether the successors 
of the Apostles were nominated bj’ tho apostolic college, by popular 
suffirage, or in any other way. 

But next wo are told that Clemens Alexandrinus records of St. 
John that ho went about oixlaining bishops, and setting apart such 
men for tb^ clergy as were signified to him by the Hdly Ghost ; 
Avhich may be very true (thox^h I have been unable to find tb© 
passage), but it affords little guidance with respect to tho nomination 
of bishops in the English Church in the nineteenth century. And so 
we arc brought to the testimony of St. Cyprian, which is as follows 
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“Cj’prian, in speaking of the appointment of n certain t'ornolina as 
bishop, furnishes us with valnablo inforniation as to how suet an appoint' 
ment was carried out — the various orders of the (Ihnrch boin ' reprcHonletl 
therein ; for there were, ho tolls ns. * the agreement of ih* bishops, the 
approval of the clergy, the suffrage of the people, and the < ivinian jutli- 
nutti, or * Divine call.’ ” 

There is no reference given to any passage in »Si. Cyprian's 
writings^ but probably the following is intended ; — 

“ Facias est Cornelias episcopus de Dei et Christi gjns jndicio, de 
clericoroin penc omnium testimonio, de plebis quffi tune affuit snffragio, et 
de saeerdotum antiqnomm et bouomm rirorum coUegio, ciim nemo auto so 
fiietns esset, ciim Fabiani locns, id est, ciua locns Petri et gradus cathodne 
sacerdotalis vacaret ; quo ocenpato de Dei Voinntato atque omninm nostram 
consensione . firmato, qnisqnis jam cpiscopus fieri volnerit, foris fiat 
necesse est, nee habeat ccclesiastieum ordinationom qai ccclcsite non tenet 
mritatem.”* 

I do not wish to weaken the force of this passage ; but in order to 
'estimate its value aright, the reader should observe that St. Cyprian 
speaks frequently of the ordination of Cornelius, and in varying 
terms. Thus, shortly before the jrassago just quoted we find him 
saying that thc5)ody of bishops throughout the world assentetl to his 
election, and that God himself made him a bishop : — 

“Veniojam nnnc.fratcr carissiwe. nd personam Coruelii collegaj nostri, 
nt Comelium nobiscum verins noveris, nun de mulignomm et dctnihcutimn 
mcndacie, sed de Domini Dei judieio, qui enm episcopum fecit, et coepisco- 
pomm testimonio, quorum numerus nniversus per totum muudmu concordi 
imanimitato consonsit.'' 

In another epistle he writes that Coniclius was “ collcgarum ac 
plebis testimonio et jndicio comprobaius.”f Thu reader should observe 
also that these reforonces to the appointment of Cornelius arc all made, 
not for the purpose of explaining particularly how bishops should be 
appointed, but for the purpose of asserting that Cornelius was beyond 
all doubt in possession of the see, and that Xovatian, therefore, his 
rival, could not be recognised as bishop. Accordingly, St. Cyprian 
dwells upon the fact that every possible condition which could bo 
required to make an appointment valid was satisfied in the case of 
Cornelius. The argument was conclusive ; every reasonable man 
would be compelled to acknowdedge that the sec was full, and that 
no one else could be appointed without schism ; but it by no means 
follows that the several steps taken in the appointment of Cornelius 
are precisdiy those which should be followed all over Christendom. It 
is at least oi^y fair to suggest that the circumstance of these references 
which are made by St. Cyprian to the appointment of Cornelius, 
having arisen item a fierce dispute as to the legitimate succession in 
the eee of Borne, ought to make us cautimu in claiming the proceed- 
ings of the third, cditmy as a necessary precedent for our own times. 

, ■ * X^ist. lii. t xli. 
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“The same rule,” says Jlr. Tyacke, “is given in the Apostolical 
Constitutions." What is stated in the (so-called) Apostolical Con- 
stitiitions is, thst one who is to be ordained h bishop is to be “ incul- 
patus in omnibus, clcctus a cuncto populo ut prscstantissimus." And 
then wo have a picture of the examination into the fitness of the 
bisliop elect, which, whatever may be its authority as part of a canon, 
iv certainly very striking as a testimony to that which may be pre- 
sumed to have been the practice when the canon was composed : — 

“ Quo nominato et placente, congregatus populus una ctun Presb^erio ac 
episcopis qui prtesentes erunt, in Dominica, consenfiat. Qui vero inter 
rcliquos pnecipuus est, interroget Presbyterium ac plebem, an ^se est, 
quern in pnesidem postulant : et illis annuntiantibus, iteruin roget, an ab 
omnibus testimonium babeat quod dignus sit magna hac et illustri prsefec- 
tnra ; an qute ad pietatcm in Deum spectant, ab ipso sint recte facta ; an 
jui‘a erga homines, servata ; an domosticie res, pulchre dispensatie ; an vitae 
institute, sine rcprchonsionc.” 

This language gives a beautiful picture of Christian life and eccle- 
siastical vigour, and must be allowed to stand in bright contrast with * 
the proceedings in Bow Church at what is called the “confirmation ” 
of our own bishops. Nevertheless it is tolerably plain that the course 
described could scarcely be literally followed in the case of a Church 
situated as that of England is ; the absolutely democratic character 
of the method laid do\»Ti by the Apostolical Constitution might be 
successful in a small body carefully defined by some clear mark of 
distiiictiou, as in the primitive and early Church ; it would be not so 
much unsuccessful as utterly impracticable in a Church in which the 
whole population has certain rights, and to which every one is pre- 
sumed to belong who docs not himself openly assert the contraiy. 

Lastly, Mr. Tyacke tells us, “ we are informed that Chrysostom was 
chosen by the common vote of all, clergy and people.” Probjibly he 
was, and so doubtless were many other bishops; nay, there are 
notable instances in which unwilling men were forced by the popular 
voice to accept the office against their will. I need hardly tell the 
reader that he will find much on the siibject in Bingham, to whom, 
however, I refer in this place merely for the purpose of quoting a 
few lines to show that even in the days of Chrysostom, to whose case 
an appeal has just been made, popular election of bishops had its 
drawbacks : — 

St. Chrysostom. . . . tells us that in those popular solomuities, whieh 
were then customarily held for the choice of ecclesiastical rulers, we mi^t 
see a bishop exposed to as many accusations as there were heads among 
the people. And the account that is given not only by Ammianus Marcei- 
linus, but by Socrates and the other historians, of the tumult raised at 
Home in the election of Damasus, shows that the people were indulged in 
something more than barely giving testimony, else they had hardly run into 
so great a heat and ungovernable tumult.” 

* Bingham's *' Antiquities,” book iv. chap. ii. sec. 6. 
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It. will bo observed that IHugham claims the unruly ^H'lmviour of 
the people as evidence of the reality of their power. 

There is an interesting passage in the third M. tluisot’s 
loetures on the “History of Civilization in France/' in which he 
illustrates the practice of electing bishops in the fourth and fifth 
centuries reference to the election of St. Ambrose, that of a 
Bishop of f^ldons, as detailed in a letter of Sidonius ApoUtnaris, 
and that of a Bishop of Bonrges upon the nomination of Sido> 
nioa A^cdlinaris himself, then Bishop, of Clermont, to whom the 
difficult task had been assigned by the people in consequence of the 
multitude of candidates. In the letter in which this ^ird election 
is partially described, Sidoiiius remarks pithily concerning the candi« 
dates, ** Omnes placebunt sibi, oiunes omnibus displicebaut and he 
supplements his letter by a copy of the speech in which he annoiineed 
to the people the conclusion to which he had coroc. This spiM**'!! is 
well worthy of being read as illustrative of the possible difficulties of 
episcopal appointments. ^£. (.Juizot concludes thus : — 

“ Jc n’ai bc-soin do rion ujoutor. uicNsiours ; cos tiois *'\cmplos vous out. 
j'en suis siir, tn-s-bion oxpliijui' co iju'ctait an cinqnit’Uic sb'dc rdcetioTi dcs 
I'V^quos ; suns douto elk- n’uvait point los oaraokros d‘mi« institutioa 
veritable ; denuee dcs regle>. do foriucs permauenk^s et Icgales, Uvri-e aux 
basords des circoiistanees et dc.s passions, ce u'etait pas la uue dc ces 
Ubertes fortes devant lesqucllcs s’onvre nn lon<» uvenir; mais dans lo 
present, celle-la ctait trcs-rccUe ; olio auieiiait mu,* crandc uiouvemont dans 
rintcricur des eit«-s ; e'etait lun; j'arautie eflicacc.” 

I cannot refrain from adding a short quotation from iho former of 
the two letters to which reference has been made : — 

“ Quod ubi videnuit 8arictas Patiens et Saiictus Eupbrouiiis, qui ri^orcin 
frmitateinque sententia? sanioris, pra*ter odinni Kratiamquo, priini tem- 
bant, consilio cum coepiscojiis prius clam commnnieato, qnam palam 
prodito. strepitucpie furentis tnrbie desjwcto, jacks repeiito luanibns 
aiTeptnm, nibilqne turn rainu.-< <}ttaiu qmc agebautur optantem, suspican- 
temquc, Sanctum Joannuni. \imm bouestate. bnnkanikito, niunsuetudiiio. 
insiguciu, .... stnpentibns factiosis, erubcscentibus mails, acclamautibiis 
bonis, reclnmantibus nnllis, collcgam sibi consecravere.” 

A remarkable scene ! 

But to return to my author. He considers that wo may come to 
this conclusion ; that, 

“ With the teaching of the New Testament and the traditions which we 
possess in uninspired histoiy, we have T . . . . enough to warrant ’’ the 
“ proposition, that the present mode of appointing bishops, so utterly 
unlike what we find to have prevailed in primitive times, and so utterly 
inferior to it, cannot but bo considered anomalous in theory.” 

Th0 question, of course, really w this, whether any mode of ap- 
pointment has been established in such a nuinner as to be binding 

• Lib. ir. Epist. xxt. 
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upon Nutioiuil Cliurches or upon the Church Catholic ? If this be so^ 
I ap])rchend that the greater portion of the Church is in as bad a 
condition as oufselves. To take the case^of Home, what similarity 
is there between the election of Pope Cornelius, as described by 
8t. Cyprian in the 'passage referred to above, and the eleetion oi a 
Pope in modem times ? But the question swells into a still wider 
one, wd embraces that of patronage in generaL Why Should t!u>‘ 
mode of appointing Inshops be so severely stigmatized, and ndllihiiig 
be said concerning the appointment of priests P fiOiould not this alsq- 
be made a matter in which the popular voice is to be heard ? And in 
the appointment of parish priests to their cures, is the patronage tn 
be placed entirely in the hands of the bishop, or entirely in the hands 
of the parishioners P Perhaps those w'ho are most earnest in their 
eondemnation of the mode of appointing bishops may be’ prepared 
for a full development of the principle, whatever it may be, upon 
which they conceive that this important act should be conducted. I 
have no right to assume the contrary. I merely wish to indicate 
that opposition to the present plan of episcopal appointment, not on 
grounds of expediency, but on those of Scripture and Tradition, would 
seem to involve a much more sweeping chanp^ in English patronage 
than a revolution only in the episcopal brunch of it. 

But it may be argued, and it is argued by Mr. Tyac!ke, that the 
present mode of appointment is anomalous, when regarded from a 
constitutional point of view. Now there can bo no doubt, and it is 
in fact conceded, that, although the present mode is, in its actual 
machinciy, the work of Henry VIII., yet the interference of the 
sovereign in the appointment of bishops dates from a much earlier 
period. Thus, to quote the pamphlet before us, — 

“ This hasty survey of the page of history will enable us to understand 
how it was that Withrod, King of Kent, in a.d. 6U6, disclaimed the right of 
appointing bishops, and yet, inasmuch us bishops were chosen in the 
Wittenagemot of each State, and in the presence of the king, the royaL 
authority still induonced the appointment, and again proved injurious to- 
the liberty of the Church, until we are told that here, as in other countries, 
the influence of the Crown became gradually more absolute. A centmry 
later, we find the adcieut freedom of election giving way ; and in the mn& 
century a shadow only of the entire system w'as kept, in the formal election 
of a person appointed by the sovereign, the name of the bishop being 
published from the pulpit, and received with acclamations by the people. 
Ho election now had dwindled down into being nothing more than acquies- 
cence in the sovereign’s nomination.” 

This drifting of episcopal appointments into tbo bands of the 
sovereign may be regarded either us a providential arrangement 
intended to preserve the Church fijpm worse evils, or as a secular 
encroachment and imjustifiable usurpation. Those who take this 
latter view find their stron^t argiunent in the longuage of Magna 
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Charift. Nothing can apparently be more clear thiA thi’ conccMsion, 
mt EiH'lma AnffHctiua; and it maybe granted that tiio intention 

this coiicossion yros to bpr all interferenoe vhatever on tho part of 
the sovereign with the dieotion of prihites of all kinds — ^whether 
bishops, abbots, or what not. But even this would not give that 
free eleotioa which appeaiss to be desired ; that is, it umuld not give 
an election in which the whole laity and clergy of the diocese should 
take port, or even a bond fide election by the dorgy ; it would simply 
give a canonical election, w'hatcver that might be, uninfluenced by 
the sovereign. For instance, m the diocese of Ely, it would give, 
down to the time of tho Reformation, the election of tho bishop to a 
convent of Benedictine monks, and since the Reformation to a Dean 
and Chapter. "Whelher this would be .a freedom of election worth 
contending for may bo doubted. 

But in reality it is worth while to ask the question, whether the 
liberty of the English Church is actually compromised by the nomi- 
nation of her bishops Iwjing iissuincd by the sovereign. It may or 
may not be contraiT to the letter and spirit of Maynn Charta, when 
that charter was granted ; bi»t uidess it cun be shown that tlic liberty 
of the Church is really prejudicially sitfected by the restriction, it 
may possibly be e.\pedient that the restriction should exist, Maym 
Chttrla notwithstanding. This is a practical question, and one uixm 
which opposite opinions may be most earnestly and honestly held ; 
all that I wish to argue for is tho privilege of freedom of opinion. 
The phrase Vdm’u nit Eedrfsia Anylicnm is a good stone to pelt with, 
but it is qiiite possible that in the case of tho English Chtu’ch, as in 
many others, the restraint of privilege, w'hich might become license, 
is the guarantee of safety ; just as the iron rails upon which the 
British public is chiefly conveyed are no restriction of British liberty ; 
they are very absolute in their requirements, but they arc the protec- 
tion of life and property. 

Let us give an illustration, w'hich really comes very near to the 
case of the libertm contemplated by Magno Chm'Ui, In the colleges 
of Cambridge the election of the master is generally free. We have, 
in fact, there something corresponding as nearly^as possible to tho 
freq election of prelates in churches and monasteries, with w'hich 
Eing John promised not to interfere. There is, however, one notable 
instance in Cambridge in which the sovereign doee interfere ; the 
' appointment of the master in Trinity College is in royal patronage ; 
and it might be argued that in 'this fact the Fellows of the college 
had a most substantial grie^’ance, and one to abate which, on occasion 
of the review of their statutes, no efibrt would be spared. Neverthe- 
less, the statutes have been reviewed, and no change has been made 
in this respect ; and so far from smarting under a sense of grievance, 
1 ^lieve . that the Fellows are, as a l^y, quite satisfied with the 
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restriction put upon their liberties, as compared with those of almost 
all other coUegos. At all events, it may be most plausibly argued 
that tiie sovereign, actuated, as wre have a right to behbve' thftt the 
sovereign will by a sense of justice, and regcoding tibe ind^tmiis 
of public opinionj will in the long run ^ve the college this b^^n^lk 
that can be found, and at the same time sare it from certain du^i^ 
vantages which ore incident to a free election by the members of 
a collegiate body. 

On the whole, taking a broad view of the interests involved, 1 am 
not disposed to concede that an acquiescence in Crown patronage, 
witli regard to English bishoprics, is equivalent to an acquiescence 
in an injurious encroachment of the Crown upon the liberties of the 
. English Church. Other inodes of appointment may bo more suitablo 
in the colonies, and other modes exist, as, for example, in Canada ; 
but for ourselves at home it may be gravely doubted whether any 
other mode would be loss objectionable than the present ; certainly 
there are some modes conceivable which would bo much more so- 

Ah ! but the prnetke — surely that is monstrous enough. On this 
subject Mr. Tyacko appeals “ fearlessly to overj’’ one who values fair 
play, ay, and God’s truth and honesty and he tells us that the 
election of a bishop is a solemn fonn, “ but, — alas ! that it should 
bo so, — at the same time a solemn, profane, and wicked faree.” This 
is strong language, and it is backed by the following description of 
an election, taken from another source, to which no reference is given. 

" It is a solemn form, suiTOumlod with a scries of official acts, every one 
of which presumes that the election is perfectly free, and that the guiding 
spirit of the Dean and Chapter is to discharge the I'l^ponsibility laid upon 
them of choosing, of their own independent judgment, the person whom 
they shall deem to bo most fitted for the office. The proceedings are 
opened with prayer to Almighty God to help them to a right judgment ; 
next comes, ns a matter of course, the election of the person named in 
the ‘Letters Missive.’ and the shameless farce is Avoimd ug with a 7V 
Demn ill the cathcthal. Yet, mark how every formal act or step in the 
procedure is based upon the assumption that the election is a free one. 
The application of the Beau and Chapter for the royal license states as 
its object ‘ to elect and choose a new bishop.* The license enjoins them 
‘ to elect such a person for their bishop and pastor as may be devoted to 
God, and nsofnl and faithful to us and our kingdom.’ Abtiug upon this, 
when the Chapter is fully constituted, all strangers are monished to with- 
draw, that they who alone possess ‘ the right and power of election may , 
freely proceed to make election,’ althoagh the ‘ Letters Missive,’ with the 
compulsory nomination, are in the dean’s pocket. Having mode this sham 
election, the Dean and Chapter notify the fact to the sovereign, intimating 
that their choice has fallen upon a person ‘ prudent, discreet, and recom- 
mou'ded unto ns by his knowledge, life, and morals, and knowing and 
being able to defend the rights and liberties of the Church.’ The same 
perversion of fact is repeated in the certificate forwarded to the primate, 
and the certificate to the bishop-elect that he was ' chosen nnauimonsly, 
no one dissenting therefrom.’ Aud so throughout the confirmation and the 
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citation, ull tlic parties to these ofliriul formalities are mad to act n fjross 
and doliWinte lie, which is liuully recorded in the IajMci l^it4'id, whicli 
declare that tlu* I^oall and Chapter had the royal Uc< ist* •• tt» choime 
themselves jiuothor bishop,’ and by virtue thereof • 1 ive chosen to 
thomsel\«'s onr trusty and well-beloved’ candidate, wb > was imposed 
upon them from the very lirst by the whitrury and ilh :al inundato of 
the Crown. " , 

This lungiw {TO is undeniably strong, ami it can hindly Ih' matter 
ol* surprise that one who has gone through the pr<>ecsa \vhi<*h is 
describcil first as “a s*»leinn, profane, and wiokwl fiiree,” and then 
as “a gross and delibenito lie,” shouhl d«'siro to Ini hoactl in X'cply. 

When the see of Kly became vacant by the death of ilis]i«)p Turton, 
I naturally considereil t'arefull}' 11»o part which I sltotdd be calh>d 
xipon tt> ixerform with n'spect to the election of u new bishop. I’ 
caused copies to be made of all the documents wliich had l>cen used 
on a previous occa.sion of the same kind, and I carefully oxaminod 
them. Some of the language used in the papers sent from the Bean 
and Chapter, which seemed to imply a free election, and wKich oven 
npon that hypothesis appeared fulsome, 1 omitted or modified ; and 
without departing from precedent more than necessity appeared to 
me to require, I prepared the documents in a form in which I felt 
that the (^pter could ttdopt them without being guilty of what is 
so delicately described above as “ a gross and deliberate lie.” For I 
did not discover that there was any necessity or even inducement to 
peril our souls in this way : the act rixpiired of us was that we should 
elect a certain person ; this would bo a corporate act, reijuiring the 
corporate seal ; but there seemed to be no reo-son why this act should 
be announced in one way more than another, and there was no royal 
command to sing Tf T)eum after doing it. Tliim the duty was not so 
terrible as it is sometimes represenUni ; as the matter (urnod out, 
the election gave me |)rofound pleasure, and I only did by Her 
Majesty’s rycominendation that which 1 should have rejoicetl to do 
had the election been absolutely free ; but putting this circumstance 
out of view, I know of nothing which need tempt Beans and 
Chapters to tell lies, or do anything of which they nc^ bo ashamed. 
In order to make the matter clear, I will boro print the whole of the 
documents which passed in the last election of a Bishop of Ely ; they 
are somewhat long, but in a matter concerning which there is so 
much confusion and misunderstanding, I think it is desirable not to 
omit anything. 

Her M.ajetty'e IAeen»e to eJert a Binhop to the See of IKly, void hy the death of 
Dr. Thomas 2’urton, late Dishop if the said See. 

YICTOBIA, by the graoe of Ood of the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Irdand Queen, Defender of tho Faith, to our trusty and well-belovod 
the Dean and Obiter of our Catiliedral Chureb of My, greeting. Supplica- 
tion bavix^ been hun^ly made to us on your part that, whereas tbo 
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uforos.iid church is now void and destitute of the solace of a pastor l-y the 
doatit of the flight Reverend Father in God, Doctor Thomas Turton, late 
hisho 1 1 thereof : We would bo graciously pleased to grant you our fuuda- 
lorial leave and license to elect another bishop and pastor of the said se^: 
W'c !■ .‘iug favourably inclined to your prajxTs in this behalf, have thought 
lit, I)- virtue of those presents, to grunt you such leave and license, requiring 
iind I omniandiiig you, by the faith and allegiance hy which you stand bound 
to us. that yon ehjct such a person for your bishop and pastor as may be 
deviiiod to God and useful and faithful to us and our kingdom: in witness 
wlunv'of we have caused these our letters to be made patent. Witness ' 
our^ lilf at Westminster, the eleventh day of Febniaiy, in the twenty-seventh 
year of our reign. 

Bj' warrant under the Queen’s sign manual, 

RoMiLnY. Abbott. 

Jh r Majcslif's Lvtler ^lixsir/’ to thr lifun nnd C/iiijitt'r of K!i(, reconnmniding 
Kdward Unrold Brotnu’, (.'lerJ>, H.J)., to Iw ehosrn DMiop, 

VicTOKiA 11. — Trusty and well-beloved, we gi*eet you well : Whoi'eas the 
Bishopric of Ely is at this present void by the death of the Bight Beverend 
Father in God, Doctor Thomas Turton, late bishop thereof : We let you 
weet for certain considerations, u.s at this present moving, we, of our 
princely disposition and zeal, being desirous to prefer unto the same see a , 
person meet thereunto, and considering the virtue, learning, wisdom, gravity, 
and ether good gifts wherewith our trusty and well-beloved Edward Harold 
Browne, Clerk, Bachelor in Divinity, is endued, We have been pleased to 
name and recommend him unto yon to be elected and chosen into the said 
Bishopric of Ely : Wherefore we require you, upon receipt hereof, to pro- 
ceed to your election according to the laws and statutes of this our re^m, 
and our Conge d’cliro herewith sent you, and the same election so made, to 
certify unto ns under your common seal. 

Given at our Court at Saint James’s, the eleventh day of February, 1864, 
in the twenty-seventh year of our reign. 

By Her Majesty's command. 

To our trusty and well-beloved the Dean and G. Gbet. 

Chapter of our Cathedral Church of Ely. 

( 'erlijicut ion to Her Majesty in answer to Her Majesty's Letter Missive. 

To our Most Gracious Sovereign Lady Victoria, by the grace of God of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain nnd Ireland Queen, Defender of the 
Faith, and so forth : 

Your Majesty’s dutiful and faithful subjects, Harvey Goodwin, Doctor in 
Divinity, Dean of your Cathedral Church of the Holy and Undivided Trinity 
of Ely, and the Chapter of the same church, with all reverence and obe- 
dience, do by these presents signify to your Majesty that the episcopal 
see of Ely, being lately vacant by the natural death of the Bight Beverend 
Father in God and our Lord, Doctor Thomas Turton, by Divine permission 
late bishop thereof, we, the Dean and Chapter aforesaid, by %'irtae and 
authority of the leave and license of your Majesty, to elect another bishop 
and pastor for us and our cathedral church, made and granted, being met 
together chapterwise in our chapter-house the day of the date of these 
presents, and then making a chapter, and having obscunred of right the 
statutes of your r^m of England, and the approved ordinances and customs 
of the cathedral church aforesaid, and having diligently treated about a fit 
person in that behalf to be chosen by us, we directed our votes to Edward 
Harold Browne, Clerk, B.D., and with unanimity and concord, no one 
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contradicting or jjatinsaying, chogo him Itishop ftiid pastor of n ami of your 
said euthodrai chnrcli of Ely. hnmbly Iwsocching yonr Mu csty to give 
yonr Royal assent and consent to snch oloctimi of tho por«« 1 of the said 
fedwanl Harold Hrowno made and solemnly performed, and th d your most 
Excellent Miyesty would vouchsafe of your grace and favour to'eause and 
command him to bo effectually confirmed according to th* forn» 4tf tin- 
statute of this your renowned kingdom of England, in that behalf made 
and provided : That ^the great and gracious (»od, tho Giver of all gootl 
things, fiivouring and assisting) the said elected and to bo confirmed may 
bo able to preside over ns nsefolly, and do us good, and wo may, by the 
grace of God. sueccssfally discharge our offices in the said church under 
hiia and lus government : And so may tho most tender clemency of our 
Saviour and the King of kings long preserve your^^^esty in prosperity for 
the happy government of your people. 

In witness and testimony of all and singular the premises, we have put 
our common or chapter seal to these presents, dated in onx ehapter-house 
the nineteenth day of February, in the yeai‘ of oar Lord one thousand 
eight hundred and sixty -four, and tho twenty-seventh year of yoiu* Majesty’s 
most happy reign over Great Britain and Ireland. 

(’ffti/iriition tit liin tirihv tJu' Tjttnl itf ( Uoiti rhurtf of the I'ltfctiiiii, 

To the Most Reverend Father in Christ and our I.ord Charles Thomas, by 
Divine Providence, Lord Archbishop of Cant»'rbury, Primate i>f Ail 
England, and Metropolitan, or any other whomsoever that hath, or 
shall have, sufficient p«)Wer in this behalf. 

Your humble and devoted .'-ervants, Harvey Goodwin, Doctor in Divinity, 
Dean of the Cathedral Church of the Holy and I'luUvidod Trinity of Elj-. 
and the Chapter of the saujo church, with all reverence, obodionce, and 
honour descr\-cdly due to so great and reverend a father, signify ami make 
known to your Grace, by these our letters, that the episcopal see of the 
church of Ely being lately vacant by the natural death of the Right 
Reverend Father in God and our Lord, Thomas Turtou, by Divine peruiis- 
sion^ late bishop and pastor thereof, and destitute of the solace of a pastor : 
We, the same Dean and Chapiter aforesaid, by virtue and authority of a 
Royal leave and license to elect another bishop au<l pastor to us iintdo and 
granted, being met together chapterwise in our chapter-house of tho cathe- 
dral church aforesaid, the nineteenth day of Fcbruiuy, in tho year of our 
Lord one thousand eight hundred and sixty-fom*, and making a full Chapter 
(all and every person or persons who by law or custom have, or protend to 
have, any right to be present in that behalf, being lawfully cited, summoned, 
and monished), rightly and lawfully ])rocccding, the solemnities in that 
behalf requisite being first observed, to the election of a new and future 
bishop of the said cathedral church of Ely, and having diligently treated 
about a fit person in that behalf to be chosen by us, wo directed our votes 
to Edward Harold Browne, Clerk, B.D., in this behalf cspeciiUly named and 
recommended to ns l)y Her Most Gracious Majesty, and with unanimity 
and concord, no one contradicting or gainsaying, chose him, by virtue of the 
leave and license aforesaid, bishop and pastor of us, and of the said cathe- 
dral church and episcopal sec of Ely, as by our letters certifioatory directed 
and transmitted to Her Most Gracious Mt^esty in that behalf more fully and 
evidently appeareth : Wo do, therefore, by tho tenor of these presents, 
humbly beseech your Grace and entreat you in the Losd that you would 
vonehsafe favourably and efiectnally to confirm the said election and person 
elected, and to do oofi perfom all other things which belong to your paS' 
toral office, that (the Great and Gracious God the Giver of all good things 
favouring and agisting) the said elected and to he confirmed may be able 
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fo pn ido over us and do us good, and wo, may, by the grace of God, sue 
iM'ssfully diKcbargo our offices in the said church under him and his govern- 
ment ; And may the Great and Gracious God long preserve your Grace in 
proKpi rity. 

in witness and testimony of all and singular the premises, we have caused 
our ( uiiiuion or chapter seal to be put to these presents. Dated in our 
i*hii])ter-housc the day, month, and year above written. 

Certijication to the Iiord Biehop-FAect, 

< To Edward Harold Browne, Clerk, B.D. 

We, Harvey Goodwin, Doctor in Divinity, Dean of the Cathedral Church 
of the Holy and Undivided Trinity of Ely, and the Chapter of the same 
church, signify to you, with all reverence and respect, by the tenor of these 
presents, that the episcopal see of Ely being vacant by the natural death 
of Doctor Thomas Turton, late bishop of the said cathedral church, of 
worthy memory, and having requested and obtained of the Queen’s Majesty 
a license for us to elect another bishop and psistor of the sec aforesaid : 
We, the said Harvey GoodAvin, Dean, and the Chapter aforesaid, by virtue 
and authority of the Hoyal license aforesaid, being met together in our 
chapter-house the nineteenth day of this month of February, in the year of 
our Lord one thousand eight hundred and sixty-four, for the effect mider- 
written; and making a full Chapter (all and eveiy person or persons who 
by law or custom have, or pretend to have, any right to be present in that 
hi‘.half being lawfully cited, summoned, and monished), rightfully and law- 
fully proceeding to the election of a new and future bishop of the said cathe- 
dral <dmrch of Ely (the solemnities and circumstances by law and custom in 
the said cathedral churcli rcquii'cd being first lawfully observed, and no one 
of ns contradicting or gainsaying) : Wo named and chose you, the said 
Edward Harold Browne, bishop and pastor of us, and of the said cathedral 
church of Ely, earnestly requesting and sui)plicating that you would vouch- 
safe to assent to such election of your person so as is aforesaid by us made 
and solemnly performed : and to accept and take upon you the office and 
burden c»f the bishopric of Ely aforesaid. 

In witness whereof wc have caused our common or chapter seal to be 
put to those presents. Dated in our chapter-house the said iiineteeiitb day 
of this instant month of February, in the year of our Lord one thousand 
eight hundred and sixty-four. 

Appoiuiau nt of Proctors to exhibit llrtoru. 

Be it known unto all men by these presents that wc, Harvey Goodwin, 
Doctor in Divinity, Dean of the Cathedral Church of the Holy and Un- 
divided Trinity of Ely, and the Chapter of the same church, do by theso 
pre.scnts nominate, ordi^n, and constitute our beloved Francis Hart Dyke, 
John Shephard, and Lionel Skip worth, all of Doctors' Commons, in the 
City of London, and every or any of them, jointly or severally, our true 
and lawful proxies and proctors, agents and iactors, managers of our busi- 
ness and special messengers, lo do <aud execute the things uiidenvritten in 
the whole, and for the whaMb and in and for ovorv or any part thereof : 
and wo give and grant to our said proxies or proctors, or every or any of 
them, jointly or severally, general ijower and special command for us, and 
ill our stead, place, name, and names, to go to Edward Harold Browne, 
Clerk, B.D., elected bishop and pastor of the cathedral church of Ely afore- 
said, at times and places suitable and convenient, and to ask, procure, and 
obtain his consent to such oloctiou of his person, made and solemnly per- 
fonuod : and also to present and exhibit a certification of the said election, 
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HMMeted under our eonunoo or ehopter seal^toHer IfosiOnidoiis Mijosty 
by the Grace of God of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Irebmd Qneen, Defender of &e Faith, and so forth, and humbly to implore 
the consent and patronage of Her Majesty in that behalf ; and to present 
and exhibit the proeera of sm^ election, and the person so elected, as is 
aforesaid, to the Most Reverend Father in God and oar Lord, Charles Thomas, 
hy Divine Providence, Lord Archbishop of Cantorbnry, Primate of All 
England, and Metropolitan, or his Commissary in this behalf, or any other 
competent jodgo whatsoever : and to inform his Grace, or his Commissary, 
or other competent judge whatsoe^'er in his behalf, of the qmUitins and 
circtunstanccs of the said elcctio?], and of all and every thing and things of 
this kind ooneemiug and touching the said election, the olect«;d, and 
electors : and to request and obtain the said election and person elected to 
be confirmed in due form of law : and to do and act of, in, concerning, and 
about all and singular the premises, and to give and propose any summary 
petitions, and to produce and exhibit witnesses, writings, and instrumouts, 
and all other or any other kinds of ^roof whatsoever, und to petition for and 
obtain the definite sentences, or any other decrees whutsoevor, to be nuide 
and promulgated and interposed, and to prosecute the said business of 
the confirmation until and to the full, final, and efiVctual end and completion 
thereof inclusive, and to petition for and obtuiu the care, government, and 
administration of all and singular the goods temporal and spiritual of the 
said bishopric of Ely, to be committed to the said Lord Elect, imd in 
general to do, exercise, and expedite all and singular other things which in 
the premises, or about the same, shall bo necessary, or iu anywise requisite, 
although they require of themselves a more special commission or maudatu 
than is above expressed : and we promise that we will ratify, approve, ami 
confirm for ever whatsoever our said proxies or proctors, and every or either 
of them, shall do in the premises, or any of them, and in that respect we 
give warranty, caution, and assurance. 

In witness whereof we have caused our common or chi^ter seal to be put 
to these presents. Dated in our chapter-house this nineteenth day of 
February, in the year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and sixty-four. 

Now the only “ lie " here, so far as I know, is the assertion in Her 
Majesty’s Coug6 (Tdlire that the Dean and Chapter of Ely made sup- 
plication for leave and license to elect a new bishop. 1 suppose such 
supplication was implied, for certainly it was hot expressed. So far 
as the documents which proceeded from the Dean and Chapter are 
concerned, they are strictly true ; at all events, I believed them to be 
so; if not, I would have modified them. And these documents repre- 
sent the entire action of tho Dean and Chi^tcr. Our proceedings 
were not ** opened with prayer to Almighty God to help ns to a right 
judgment; ” there was no winding-up of “ the shameful farce with a 
Te Deum in the cathedrid,” though in our own case 1 could have 
v^y heartily joined in such an offering ]|lf praise; neither were '*all 
strangers monished to withdraw, that th^ who alone possessed the 
right and power of election might freely proceed to make election ; ” 
(he inucesB of election took place at a Copter meeting summoned in 
the usual way, and with no formalities difihrent from those which 
would hare been observed if the hasiness had been the election of an 
AvoAniat inftf.Aad ti£ the election of a bishon. Of oouxse 1 do not take 
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tipoii myself to affirm that the descriptioii ghnen.in the Dossage 
quoted in p. 525 is an altogether false one ; I only assert tihin it is 
not universally true, and that it does not apply to the election in 
which I myself took part. I would also suggest that perhaps the 
features of the business most objected to could be dropped by the 
electors’ own act and deed ; anyhow the Crown does not enjoin them. 
All that the Crown requires u that the person named in the letters 
missive should be legally elected, that is, elected in Chapter, and that 
the election should be certified under the chapter seal. There is no 
inquiry made by the Crown whether the Dean and Chapter sang the 
Te Deuni, or what ceremonies and forms they observed. 

And therefore, when I find Mr. Tyacke writing as follows ; — 

“ After snch a picture of an election, any one hesitate to accept the third 
proposition of this paper — That the pi'eseut mode of appointing bishops call* 
for imnmliaU' re/orinntion ? I hope not. That the original mode of appoint* 
ment, that the mind and practice of the Church, that the reason of the 
thing, should all be passed over, disregarded, and ignored, is bad enough ; but 
that the very law of the land, as read and felt by simple and single-hearted 
men, should of very — and that no holy — purpose be virtually broken, is 
worse ; but that the sacred position of tho earthly governor of the Church — 
the solemn ministrations of God’s own special ser\’ants — ^that all these 
should be witnesses of, or partakers in, prayer and praise, the one impl3dng 
tho other declaring what is, to speak plainly, to honest hearts a lie, is 
not only worst of all, but simply so abhorrent to the very instincts of truth, 
that 1 cannot sec how any right-minded man can hesitate to say that this 
state of things calls for immediate reformation 

when I find my author writing thus, I feel bound to enter a pro- 
test, or at least to ask for some qualification of this very hot and 
formidable rhetoric. For, rhetoric apart, the question really resolves 
itself into this : What is, upon the whole, the safest and best method 
of appointment to the highest posts in the Chxirch of England ? The 
appbintment of a bishop may conceivably be made, , 

1. Upon a bond fide election by the Dean and Chapter ; 

2. By a general vote of the diocese ; 

3. By nomination of the Crown. 

The first of these methods is that whidi the law of England, with- 
out the modification of the letters missive, appears to recognise, and 
which is referred to in the rather curious phrase occurring in the 
above quotation, ** the very law of the land, as read and felt by simple 
and single-hearted men.” But would any good purpose be served by 
making the practice what these simple men feel that it ought to beP 
or is not the method of free election by a Dean and Chapter utterly 
objectionable and bad P . It is easy to see what the meaning and 
ground of the method are. The Dean and Chapter are theoretically 
the clergy of the diocese, and the election of a bishop by tbe Dean 
and Chapter is theoretically his election by the clergy over whom he 
is to preside ; but practically it is nothing of the kind ; and in the 
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condition of cathedral establishments it must, I think, appear 
to cb^^hended, thoughtful men that the honA jMe election of a bishop 
is a work for which the Dean and Chapter have no special iitness, and 
that appointments so made would not be likely to give more general 
satisfaction than those made by the Crown. This would be true in 
general ; there might be cases in which ties of consanguinity amongst 
mmnbers of the electing body would make it still more partictdorly true. 

The second method, which has a more catbolic aspect, and 
which in some Churches might work very well, would be of doubtful 
application in tho Church of England. To make it complete, and to 
make it resemble closely those ancient precedents which arc quoted 
as guides in this matter, it would lie necessary to take in the lay 
element as well as tho clerical. Dut if this bo admitted, who i.s and 
who is not to have the right of voting? Is the right to be confined 
to communicants ? If so, by what law ? And if there be no such 
restriction, how can an election be even conceivably possible? It 
seems to be impossible to gravely contemplate the picture of a really 
popular election of a bishop for a tlioeese of England, consisting of 
two or three counties, or of a vast manufacturing district. And after 
all, what gain would there bo ? Would it bo at all certain that wo 
should get the best man ? and would not a contested election leave 
behind it divisions and 8cav.s which would bo productive of incalculable 
mischief, and be long in healing ? 

Thus we seem to be forced uj>on tlie Crown as the l)e>t or only 
practicable patron. In fact, it may bo argued that the Crown is of 
jnst. right tho true and lawful patron ; and so T find the Dean of 
Chichester writing, in one of hi.s lately-published volumes of the 
“ Lives of the Archbishops of Canterbury,” as follows : — ” Ho (Sir 
Edward Coke) shows that the bishopries in England having been 
founded by fhc King’s progenitor-s the atlvowsons belonged of fight 
to the Crown ; that they wore at first donatives, as is the case at 
the present time in Ireland and the colonies ; and that tho privilege of 
election was a concession made to the Chapters by the King, whoso 
congd d'eKre was therefore necessary.” * But oven if tho patronage 
in its present form has been seized in a grasping and selfish manner, 
or if the right has been secured by somewhat harsh and unpoliio 
means, it docs not foUow that the result itself is bad. Many good 
things, both in Church and State, have been brought about by tho 
ambition or selfishness of princes ; and our wisdom is not so much 
to look to the history of a practice os to look to the practice itself, 
and 'see whether it be good. It is very easy to draw ludicrous 
pictures of a Dean and Chapter meeting for an election un^er 
the terrors of- a prtemunire; but it would be equally possible to 
represent every ihther of a family as feeding his children tinder the 

♦ Ndw vrtl. f. Ti 4/* 
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terrors of being sent to prison. The penalty may be a rude one, 
and certainly is very unnecessary ; as, in the event of an election not 
taking place, the Crown can appoint under letters patent; but I 
apprehend that in practice the praemunire does not enterinxi^ mto 
the consideration of the Bean and Chapter, and 'that what, th^ do 
consider is rather whether they are called upon to perform a deed 
which the fear of God and self-respect compel them to decline. There 
does not seem, in fact, to be any difference in principle between 
putting the Chapter seal to the election of a bishop nominated by the 
Crown, and putting the same sealjto the appointment to a living of a 
clerk nominated by an individual member of the Chapter. Again, it 
is easy to say that it is not the Sovereign but the Prime Minister for 
the time being who really makes episcopal appointments, and then it 
may be added that the Prime Minister may be a Dissenter, or of no 
religion at all. Of course this objection is not without its weight ; 
but it ought to bo observed that in a recent instance a diocese obtained 
the services of one of the best bishops in Christendom, not through 
the mere nomination of the Prime Minister, but through the personal 
influence of the Sovereign ; and it’ ought to bo observed further, that 
even if we put the Sovereign out of the question, which we have 
no right to do, still it is not the Prime Minister pure and simple, but 
the Prime Minister under a strong pressure of public opinion, upon 
whom the responsibility devolves. 

On the whole, I should be disposed to argue, not that the present 
practice is perfect, but that any effort in the direction of change 
shoidd be made with a view to modification chiefly in one particular. 
The part of the present process which, to ra.y mind, is the most 
objectionable is that yvhich is called the “ confirmation.” It will be 
remembered that upon a certain occasion, when an attempt was made 
(wisely or unwisely, it matters not) to turn this ceremony into a 
rcality, the parties objecting were informed that the court was 
acting ministerially, and that no objections could bo received. Now 
there is, as I believe, in this pretence of hearing objections, and this 
practical refusal to consider objections when proffered, a solid and 
substantial grievance. It seems only just and fair, and I do not 
know why the Crown should refuse to concede, that opportunity 
should bo given to the Church to make reasonable objections to 
any appointment. The objections should, of course, be such as could 
bo substantiated in a court of law ; they might be moral, or they 
might be doctrinal. It is possible, though not probable, that a person 
might be selected for a bishopric whose moral character would not 
bear examination, or whose teaching could bo shown to have been 
heretical. Why should the Church, or why should any one, bo pre- 
vented from bringing these disqualifications to light ? There may 
be some answer to this question, but I do not know what it can be. 
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Let it be observed, however, that whether any answer ( m W piven 
or not, this part of tho process of appointing bishops lies •mtsidc tho 
title of this paper, and tho title of tho pamphlet upoii wliieh my 
observations have boon grotmded. That title is “ The Conge 
d’elire,” luid does not legitimately earry us beyono the part 
which tho Dean and Chapter arc called upon to j)eri'»rm ; it is 
from tho decanal point of view that I havo wished lo consider 
tho subject, and so considering it, I trust that I have made it 
appear that a dean can take part in tho election of a bishop 
under existing circumstances without being guilty of participa- 
tion ** in a profane tmd wicked farce,” and without ** acting a gross 
and deliberate lie.” 

It may be said that whether ** profane and wicked ” or not, still a 
&rce ” the election is, and that the farce ought to be done away. 
This, however, is not quite clear. The only course by whjch there 
could be any ho])e of doing away with that ministerial function 
which is gibbeted so frequently iinder the name of a “ farce,” would 
be to 'give up the nominal election by the Lean and Chapter alto- 
gether, and empower the Crown to appoint at once by letters patent, 
os is done in Ireland ^^d some of the colonics. But would this be 
desirable or wise ? Are not forms sometimes valuable, though they 
may appear for a time to bo lifeless ? Is it quite clear that the 
mniou between Church and State which exists now will exist 
always ? and may not some of our institutions which arc relics 
of other Simes, and are now in abeyance, l)o perhaps valuable m 
some future hour of need, when circumstances are changctl ? Sup- 
pose, for example, tliat tlie Chm'ch in Ireland should be, according 
to the intention of many of our statesmen, disestaj>lishcd and deprived 
of her State position, would it not be better for her that there sliould 
be a machinery for the appointment of her bishops, which woidd 
naturally come into force as soon os the Crown should cast her ofFi' 
And would not the abandonment on the part of tho Church of 
[England of a form of election, though it be only a form, and the 
adoption of appointment by letters patent, look like an acknowledg- 
ment of the principle, which some mischievously and im truly affirm, 
that a bishop is a mere creation of the civil jmwer P Moreover, it is 
not quite certain that forms arc useless because tbeir life seems to 
have departed. Circumstances might occur — God forbid that they 
should ! — ^when a unanimous dofermina,tion of a Lean and Chapter 
not to affix their seal to tlic appointment of a manifestly improper 
person to the charge of their diocese might bo a rock of safety for 
the Church of England ; or, short of this, it is conceivable that an 
objectionable nomination might be prevented by the knowledge that 
tbe Church possessed constitutional means of at least protesting 
against the scandal. * H. Goodwin. 
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Lettert of DUtinguiihtd Mutidjam. Translated by Labt Walljlcx* 
Longmans, Green, & Co; Londan. 

'pWO names only stand at the head of this article — Glvcic and 
Haydn; Gliick, if not the founder of the modem opera, 
certainly the founder of the German opera; Haydn, if not the 
foxmdcr of the modem orchestra, certainly the founder of the 
modern quartet and symphony. The lover of art greets any new 
letters hy these fathers of music Avith a thrill of pardonable emotion. 
The volume before us contains, also, letters of P. E. Bach, Weber, 
and Mendelssohn, but at present we are not concerned with these. 

* 

As we turn over the first batch of letters, the ghost of Christophe 
Gliick looks out from the pages, and gradually assumes more and 
more the semblance of flesh and blood. His portrait, finely painted 
by Huplessis, and of which a miserable travestie is affixed to the 
present volume, explains the man and many of his abmpt and 
exultant utterances : he is looking str^iight out of the canvas with 
wide and eager eyes, — ^his nostril a little distended, as of one eager 
to reply, — ^his mouth shut, but evidently on the point of hastily 
opening. The noble brow and pronounced temples cany off the* 
large development of ^tho cheek-bone, and slightly heavy, though 
firm and expressive nose. The attitude is one of noble and expectant 
repose, but has in it all the suggestion of resolute and even fiery 
action. ** Madame/' wid he, drawing himself up to his fuU 
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height, and addressing Mario Antoinette, then Duiipliuoss, who 
inquired after his opera of Annidat **Madaiuo, il cst biei toi tini, et 
vraimont ce sera superbo ! ’* 

Thlse words might be written at the foot of Duplcssis' picture ; 
they evidently eoepress (mo of Glu<dt*s most characteristic moods. Uis 
life seems to have be^a illumined and buoyed up by the indomitable 
sense of his own power. He exults in his music: like a |^bnt 
refreshed with wine, he rejoices in his strcttj^. A wretohed 
French writer has lately mistaken this for vanity. It is the vanity 
of Uie eagle as he wheels above the horde of smt^ birds, and rejoices 
to be alone with the sun. “ I have w'ritten,” he says, “ the mtfeic of 
my Artnufa in a manner which will prevent its soon growing old." 
If ordinaiy men are permitted to be conscious of life, why should we 
grudge to genius the consciousness of its own immortality ? 

Christophe "VVillibad Gluck was the son of a gmnekoeper in the 
service of Prince Lobkowitz, and was born at Weidenwang, in the 
Upper Palatinate, on July 2, 1714. The shadow of Italy still lay 
broad and dark over the ftelds of German music. Bach and Handel, 
it Is true, had. created a national school of sacred music ; but then, 
and long afterwards, Italy wiis popidar with the mosses. Handel, 
in couunon with Gliick, and even Mozart in his early days, wTote 
operas for the people in the Italian style. 

Orchestral music, as such, was not as yet in high repute.* Indeed, 
the orchestra was usually eked oi^t w'ith a haq^sichord, and the con> 
ductor alternately strummed away on the keys and beat time on the 
back of his instrument to a few violins, basses, a flute, a drum, and 
a horn or two. 

Cabinet instrumental miisic had only reached as far as trios ; and 
although Corrclli and Hassc were both a good deal played in Ger- 
many, yet, until the string quartet came into being, the combination 
most favourable to the progress of cabinet music was wanting. 

Choir-singing and organ-playing wore far more advanced, and it 
was to this department that Gliick, in common with most other 
young musicians, had to look for a maintenance. From tho first, 
the musical training of Gliick was happily varied and compreheusiva 
At the age of eighteen he emerged from the Jesuit college of Kommo- 
tau, where he had received a good education, and been taugbt to 
sing, and to play the organ, tho violin, and tho harpsichord. 
Prague was at that time famous for musical discernment ; and its 
(M>nnoi8se(ir8, who a few years later rejoiced in the title of Mozart's 
favourite public, were the first to recognise 'and to support Gliick. 
But they supported him as they supported dozens of others. They 
only saw in him an excellent violin-player, a steady chorister, and a 
fiur organist, in all which capacities he flgurpd at the Polish convent 
* Of couxse wxote for a vorjr definite though orchettra. 
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of S) . Agnos. Probably there was nothing more tp see. He was 
groping about in the dark himself, and had not even begun to break 
into the track of his future glory. In 1736, after giving a few 
concerts in the neighbourhood, he decided upon finishing his musical 
education at Vienna under the guidance of sucdi masters as Oaldain^ 
Pox, and the brothers Conti. Up to this time the attention of 
had been impartially divided between Italian and German influences ; 
but Prince Lobkowitz, who remembered his old gamekeeper, and 
took a kindly interest in his son, introduced Ghristophe to the Italian 
Prince, Melzi, whose usual residence was at Milan ; and when that 
nobleman 'vfent back, Gluck ^as easily prevailed upon to accompany 
him to Italy. He soon became the devoted pupil of the well-known 
Italian composer and organist, Samartini. The first age, even of 
genius, is more imitative and impressionable than original or inde- 
pendent, and Gluck began to pour forth Italian operas to Italian 
audiences. In four years he had produced eight, every one of which 
may safely bo forgotten. They were all successful. Success then, 
as now, proved a ready passport. "What was good enough for Italy 
was good enough for London, and, to London was Gluck, now aged 
twenty-two, summoned by the managers of the Haymarket theatre. 

Here he fell in ndth Handel, who, after listening to one of 
his operas, the Coduta di Giganii, pronounced it simply detestable, 
which it very probably was. Great men do not always look at 
genius with prophetic eyes. Weber failed to see the merits of 
fcJchubert, and Goethe deliberately snubbed him. Spohr considered 
doubtfully whether Mendelssohn, if he lived and worked hard, 
might become a good composer. We must not wonder if the author 
of the Momiah failed to sec, in such feeble glimmer of transalpine 
melody as may be found in‘ the Artmnenc, the rising sun of Orpheus 
and Eurydice. 

Thus it was from Handel, no unfitting Mentor, that Gluck received 
the first blow which led to his happy disenchantment with the Italian 
opera. There must be something wrong'; henceforth he would not 
go on composing opera after opera on the same model. Perhaps 
the model itself might be a wrong one. What was the model ? A 
story, told as much as possible by a series of songs; dramatic 
declamation in recitative much neglected ; orchestral accompani- 
ment still more so ; and, worst of all, the character and the style 
of the song music itself not necessarily in keeping with the wor^. 
Any taking tune seems to have done for almost any words ; a little 
scraping and strumming by way of accompaniments, which nobody 
was supposed to attend to, and I'opira, le voUd t 

discovery of these defects, now so patent to all the world, was 
the second and ^t blow which ruined the credit of Italy with 
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Gliick, and it Iiappenod on thiii wise. Ilia operas h; <l hithurto 
not pleased in England, lie novr determinetl to plcast' l^yrnnuis 
ami Thkho was to bo tbo triumph, lie chose the beat bi s out of uU’ 
his most successful 0}>cras, and this omnium gatherum was to be 
the rauatc of Pgmmus and Thkbe. Tlie opera was s miserable 
failure. The experiment was to«> glaring, although it was after all 
nothing but a retinelio ntl atmurdum of the TUdiun inetliod. (Jlitck 
jx>rceived hejiceforth the necessity for a more exact an<! rigid cor- 
respondence between the drama and the music. It nev^ r ott'urrcd 
to him to abandon the form cd'o{)era td together as a form(>l' art which 
was false, because it used music to express not only the emotion which 
accoinptinies action, but notion itself; but he thought, and thought 
rightly, that the opera might be improvetl philosophically by at 
least making the music always express emotions in harmony witli 
the dramatic action, instead of any emotion in connection with an}' 
action. 

. Shortly afterwards, passing through Paris, Gliick heard fur the 
first time the French operas of Kameau ; ho received a new element, 
and one sadly 'wanting to the Italian opera, — ^the dramatic declama- 
tion of recitative. This was the one element that France contributed 
to the formation of the opera as now existing. Wo observe, there- 
fore, tiiree sources from which this composer derived the elements of 
his own system. His early training in Italy determined the im|X)rt- 
anco which he ever afterwards attached fo pure melody. His sub- 
sequent acquaintance wuth France taught him the value of dramatic 
declamation. Germany gave him hannony, a more careful study 
of the orchestra, and that philosophical spirit which enabled him to 
lay the foundation of the distinctive Gennan opera. 

We have in a previous paper* expressed an opinion that opera is 
a defective form of art. That music can only represent the emotions 
of a drama, and not its incidents, is a’tnith enunciated alike by Gliick 
the first, and iliehard Wagner the latest, of the German opera writers. 
Gliick writes, “ My purpose was to restrict music to its true office, 
that of ministering to the t:jrpremon of the poetry without inter- 
rupting the action.” 

Wi^er, in extolling legendary subjects as best fitted for the 
opera, observes that " music docs not stop at the exterior incidents, 
but expresses the imderlying emotion.” Yet neither of these writers 
seems to perceive that his admission is fatal to the very existence 
of the opera. We may fairly ask Gliick, “ Must not music, when 
sung by the person acting, always interrupt the spontaneity of the 
action P ” And we may say to Wagner, “ The music at the opera, 

*' Music in England," January, 1868, p. 47. 
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in so tar as it is acted, loses its jjower of expressing the emotion of 
an action by becoming itself the action,” or, as he says, “stopping 
at the exterior incident.” Tho sun is distinct from the planets which 
it illumines. Tho sphere of musical emotion is equally distinct from 
that of dramatic action. Tho two spheres may have important 
mutual relations, but they must not be confounded. 

A .situation can he expressed by action and language ; the emotion 
of tli(! situation can bo expressed by music ; but music cannot express 
a situation, and we must not try and make it do so by making the 
actor sing. People do not go about the world singing incidents ; 
pco})le do not wail out melodious strains in the midst of consumptive 
agonies. Singing makes the action of the singer unnatural, and so 
weakens it, whilst the emotion intended to be produced by the sing- 
ing is in its turn weakened by the unnatural action. 

But it has been asked, in reply to some remarks similar to those 
which occur in our former paper, “ If the opera is a false form of art, 
because men do not sing off, as they do on, the stage, is not tho 
whole drama false in art, since men do not speak and act off, as they 
do on, the stage ? ” No. The drama is not false in art, because 
words and actions are fitted to express rituations, do actually enter 
into all situations ; it is fox' the dramatist to represent and combine 
them in the most forcible and natural manner which the necessary 
limits of his art will allow. Even in the case of soliloquy no 
radical violence is done to nature, since people do really sometimes 
think aloud : besides, it is tmiversally admitted that language and 
action arc the fit exponents of emotion, thought, and incident, whilst 
it must not be for a moment conceded that music can express definite 
thoughts or incidents, but only the emotions which accompany these. 
Tho fallacy that music expresses incidents or any definite thought 
whatever lies at the root of all the nonsense that is talked about this 
tunc meaning tho sea, and that the moon, Vesuvius, pr the scarlet 
fever. 

Nor, to return to the drama, is undue violence done to the mind 
by years being supposed to have elapsed between the acts of a play, 
as it is not attempted in any way to represent the passage of those 
years before the public. That is left to the imagination, and no 
exception can bo taken to tho representation of that which is not 
represented. In Macbeth, as produced some time ago by Mr. Phelps, 
no man could take exception to the manner in which the ghost of 
Banquo was represented, because the ghost never appeared a^ all. 
It was left to the imagination of tho audience. The dramatist leaves 
the years to the imagination of the audience. If they do not con- 
ceive them aright, it is no business of his. 

We submit, then, that the drama and the opera have separate foun- 
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dations, or rather, the ouo has a foundation wliich the oth» r lacks. It 
is perfectly fair in all forms of art to leave to the iiuagir it ion what 
cannot be expressed, hut it is perfectly false in any form « t' art to try 
and make a power — ^likc music, for instance— express wh.it it is in- 
capable of expressing. 

Jlut it is time to return to Gluck. Disconcerted by th-' failure of 
Pi/rmnmt ami Thishe, with Handel’s rebuke fre.sh in his mind, and 
strongly impro.ssed with the imjHirtanco of copious ret tativo and 
plenty of declamation, after the manner of the French, lie entered 
upon his transition iH'ritid. From Tt'/emarco [1750] to 1/ Hr Pititfore, 
produced at Vienna, 1750, we may notice a continuous development 
in the direction of the new German opera style. Dctwt'on 1750 and 
1762 ho apjiears, like n man struggling with the appndiension of now 
ideas, to have tried various experiments. "NVe cannot regard his 
comic operas as anything but tentative ; they bear witness more to 
his versatile activity than to his judgment. The Pilgritm of Mecca 
might indeed have established the fame of a lesser composer, but 
it is little better than waste from the author of Orphem and 
JEurgdieCt 

The time now drew nigh for that fortunate conjunction of circum- 
stances upon which genius itself is obliged to wait. In 1762 Gliick 
at last met the man capable of understanding him, and of producing 
a libretto after hi.s own heart. This man was Cabsabigi, the writer 
of Orphettst and Eurgdice, Alcente, and other librettos belonging to 
Gluck’s finest period. The Orphem and Alcaic were produced at 
Vienna with that amount of success which the author’s name could 
by ibis time command. But Gliick, with his strong feeliug for dramatic 
declamation, was dissatisfic<l with the Gorman actors and with the 
German stage, and turned his eyes towards Paris. His overtures were 
gladly met by the directors of the French opera, and the event proved 
their discemmont. 

The success of Gliick at Pari.s has to l>e accounted for. Although 
Paris has generally admitted the . results of German music, os it has 
in due time appropriated the results of German philosophy, it has 
•seldom been forwai'd to acknowledge any new development of either. 
Ckirman com|)osers have usually found tbemselvcs specially miserable 
in Paris ; Mozart, Beethoven, Mendelssohn, Schumann, Wagnor, 
bare each in their day been snufied out by the Parisian public, and 
only enjoyed a tardy recognition when it could no longer be witb- 
b^c^f Yet both Gliick and Haydn were from the first ftted and 
admired by at least imjiortant sections of the French musical world. 

How can this bo explained in the case of Gliick P We.miut 
remember, in the first place, that Gliick bpisted no opposition flag. 
Of the deep lines which have been since drawn, and rightly drawn. 

It 
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between German, Italian, and French music, hardly a trace at this 
time existed. 

Modern music was not sufficiently developed for each nation to 
appropriate its own speciality ; and what existed of music was cos- 
mopolitan rather than national. So little conscious was Gluck of 
fount lintr a school, that ho writes innocently to his old pupil, 
Mai ■io Antoinette 

“It has boon no pretention of mine, though some have reproached me 
W'ith it, to come hero to give lessons to the French in their own language. 
I thought that I might attempt with French words the new style of music 
that I have adopted in my three last Italian (.s/V) operas. I see with satis- 
faction that the language of nature is the uni vernal language.” 

Ilt'uce wo observe that ho had the singular good fortune of enter- 
ing Paris under the auspices of the Duuphiness Marie Antoinette, and 
without a thought of rivalry, but simply with the naive intention of 
improving the French music ; and this pacific garb, no doubt, greatly 
conduced to his courteous reception. 

The political revolution was also favourable to a revolution^in art. 
The old fabric of the French monarchy was ready to crumble. 
The Encyclopedists had set up a ferment of new ideas throughout 
the country, which not only pointed to an abuse, but had a remedy 
to propose. The signs of the times were not hard to read, yet no 
one seemed to read them. There was something in the very air 
which told of imminent change. JTone escaped the subtle influence. 
The doomed palace itself was full of it. And the courtiers, in listen- 
ing to Kousseau’s Devin da Village, in admiring a return to nature, 
in craving for ideals as far as possible removed from the effete civi- 
lization of their own age and country, in applauding the classical 
but revolutionary operas of Gliick, were like children playing with 
the sparks tliat were destined presently to burn the house down. 

Meanwhile Gliick had it all his own W'ay. Armed with a French 
libretto by Du Rollet, protected by the mantle of royalty, and filled 
unconsciously, like so many others, with the revolutionarj’’ spirit, he 
produced his first opera of Ip/tigenia in Aalis. aThe orchestra, as 
orchestras will, tittered over his scores, and grumbled at the instru- 
mentation, but ended by playing’ them, and playing them well. 
The audience, as audiences will, played the philosopher on the 
first night of its representation, but applauded vigorously on the 
second. The Abb^ Arnault, a great leader of taste, is said to have 
oxeltdmed, “With such music one might found a new religion.” 
The orchestral effects of the Iphigcnia were found somewhat diffi- 
cult to understand at times, but deemed vosdy learned by the con- 
noisseurs ; whilst the apostrophe sung by Agamemnon to the Creator 
of Light, os also the celebrated phrase, “ I hear within my breast the 
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cry of nature,” wore ooutiidored quite eublimo by iho goiiend 
public. 

It was tbe inidsummer of .1774. Tlio Parisians, tb -n as now, 
were in the habit of flying from the white heat of tho cit\ to the cool 
retreats of their suburban villas, but the operu-huuso sti 1 continued 
to be crauuued nightly. Gliiok was called the Ileroulc.s of intistc. 
Admirers doggetl his footsteps in the streets. His appoaraneo at 
public assemblies was the sign for loud acclamations. And a few 
privileged ones wore adjuittisl to the rehearsal of his new opera 
Akvstr, to ave him conduct in his night-cap and dressing-gown. 

Hut the enemy was not far ott*. The musicians who h:ul gnnublwl 
at his scores, the old school who had boon shocked, and the soctnul- 
rato composers who had been shelved, were only biding their time to 
organize an open attack. The Italian Piccini was pitted against 
Gluck. There were powerful leaders on both aides, and the chances 
at <Nie time seemed about cquaL Mario xVntoinette (Gliickist) was 
influential, but so was Madame du Barri (Picciniat) the king's mis- 
tress ^ I'Abb^ Arnault (Gluckist) was sarcastic, but Marmontel 
(Piccinist) was witt)* ; Du KoUet was diplomatic, but La llarpe was 
eloquent ; and the storm burst thus upon tho unsuspecting Gluck. 
During his absence from Paris, he learned that Piccini hod been 
commissioned to compose music for the smne opera (Roland) 
upon which he himself was engaged. Gliick tore up his un- 
finished score in a rage, and declared open war upon the Italian 
schooL The boards of tho opera became the scene of hot con- 
tentions, and the rival piirtisans abused and bullied each other 
like schoolboys. “ I know some one,” suy.s Gliick, who will 
give dinners and suppers to three- fourths of Paris to gain prose- 
lytes for M. Piccini. Marmontel, who tells stories so well, will tell 
one more to explain to the whole kingdom the exclusive merits 
of M. Piccini.” “ The famous Gliick,” wrote I>a Harpe, “ may pulf 
his own compositions, but he cannot prevent them from boring us to 
death.” And the wags of Paris, who looked on and thought of the 
difference betwem twecdlc-dum and twecdle-dee, named the street 
in which Gliick lived, “ Rue du Grand Hurleur,” whilst Piccini's 
and MannonteTs quartiern wero- nicknamed res]>ectively, ” Rue des 
Petits Chants ” and “ Rue des Mauvaises Paroles.” But pleasant 
and excitmg as all this must have been, it had its inconveniences. 
Piccini was very well, but Paris could not afford to lose Gliick, and 
Gluck declined at first to compose as Piccini's rivaL At this crisis 
a bright idea occurred to Berton, the new opera director : could not 
the rival maetiroa be induced to compose an epera jointly ? He asked 
them both to dinner, and inier pooula all seemed to go well. But it 
was only the convivial lull that was to precede a post-prandial storm. 
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Tt w;is airangod that each should compose an opera of his own on the 
8ubj( ct of Iphigeuia in Tauris. In 1779, Gliick produced his second 
Iphiijmia first, and Picciui was so conscious of its superior excellence, 
that ho shut his own opera up in a portfolio, which was not opened 
until two years later, when the Italian IpMyenia was brought out, 
and fell quite flat. Vcb victis! The Italian school seemed fairly 
Yun<|uishcd ; but even now Fortune was turning her capricious wheel. 
Foui' months afterwards Gliick produced his Echo and Nardsmsy 
which, to tho consternation of the Gliickists, fell as flat as Piccini’s 
Iphitjenia. 

He was offered many consolations, and Marie Antoinette besought 
him eagerly to stay and retrieve the position which seemed for the 
moment lost ; but he was getting old and fretful ; all his life long he 
had been the spoilt child of Fortune, and he was less able than most 
men to bear any reverses. Ho hod amassed considerable wealth, tmd 
in 1780 left Paris for Vienna ; but he does not appear to have bemi 
happy in his old age. Nervous maladies, long kept off by dint of 
sheer excitement and incessant labour, seemed now to grow upon 
him rapidly. He had always been fond of wine, but at a time when 
his system was least able to bear it, he began to substitute brandy. 
The very thought of action after his recent failure .in Paris filled him 
with disgust. He did nothing, but his inactivity was not repose, and 
the fire which had been a shining light for so many years, now in 
its smouldering embers seemed to waste and consume him inwardly. 
His wife, who was ever on the watch, succeeded in keeping stimu- 
lants away from the poor old man for weeks together ; but one day a 
friend came to dine. After dinner, coffee was handed rotmd, and 
liqueurs were placed upon the table. The temptation was too strong. 
Gliick seized the bottle of brandy, and before his wife could stop him 
he had drained its contents. «That night he fell down in a fit of 
apoplexy, and ho died Nov. 25th, 1787, aged seventy-three. 

Gliick has been hardly handled by his French critics. To be a 
successful German musician in France is no doubt a crime ; a hot 
temper is perhaps another ; but when wo read that Gliick was con- 
sumedly vain, full of a malevolent egotism, that he seized every 
occasion to injure his rivals, that he was the enemy of rising or foreign 
merit, that he tried to stifle Mozart and to sneer down Piccini, we 
require an explanation. Some of us may be consoled by the reflection 
that these assertions — coming from M. Felix Clement, whose book 
is more distinguished for bulk than benevolence, for screams and 
common-places than for criticism or candour — arc unfounded. 

The vanity of Gliick consisted in the consciousness of his own 
superiority. His malevolent egotism was merely the ebullition of a 
hasty temper stung into self-assertion by detraction and abuse. 
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When part)’ spirit ran so high at Paris between G liekists and 
Piccinistis without imputing to cithor malevolent cgothni, wo might 
exjiect to lind the rivals themselves not always calm and measured 
in their language. But, in truth, Gluck was a SMiglo>miiid(Hl 
man, devoted to music aind generous to other musiciiais. In his 
sixty-fourth year ho writes, not to his own supportoio. but to “ tlu> 
friends of music in Paris” — Paris, the atormv scene of lus tivsi 
contentions with the Italian factions; Paris, the witness i>f his early 
triumphs, and his late discomtiture ; l^iris, the place where he is 
said to have shown nothing but malevolent egotism towar<l.s rivtils : — 

*• M. (thick is very sensible of the |»oliteness of I^^cssk>ur^ les iiiuatoiirs 
and M.Cainbiui. Ue lias the honour to assure these geutlenu-n that it will 
give him much pleasure to hear the perforiuanee of M. Csunhini's scone from 
Annitln [the subject of one of his own operas’ . It woidd be imloed tyriiiiny 
in music to seek to prevent authors from bringing forward their productions. 
M. Ghiek enters into rivalry with no one. and it will always give him 
pleasure to listen to music better than his ow'u. The progress of art ought 
alone to be considered." 

An old broken-down man, he sat in a box and applauded the 
young MozarPs new symphonies, lie extolled Mozart’s music in 
Viennese circles, and adked him and his wife to dinner; and 
Mozart speaks of him eveiywhcre in his letters in terms of 
reverence and afibetion. It is said that be was fond of money, and 
be was, no doubt, in bis later years unhappily addicted to wine ; but 
his purse-strings were often loosed for the needy, and many ef liis 
detractors w'ere fed at his hospitable board. Under trying circum- 
stancc.*!, he always maintained the dignity and independence of liis 
art ; and, the favourite of princes and courtiers, he knew bow to enlist 
sympathy without truckling to iwwer. 

M. Felix Chnnent is facetious on the .•iubjcct of the intemperance 
which marked the failing years a$ a man whoso nervi>8 had Imeu 
shattered by hard work and tho excitement inseparable from his 
vocation. "We prefer to recall one who, in the midst of an im- 
moral court, remained |>ei*!ionalIy pure, and w'ho, in an ago of flip]mnl 
atheism, retained to the last his trust in I’rovidence and his reverence 
for religion. 


n. II. ILvweis. 
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fJIiistoire EoiHaine d Borne, Par J, J. Amp)rk. Pariu : 1862. 

History of the Kingn of Rome, By Th. Dyxb, LL.D. London: 18C8. 

I F the moral world has any law that is absolutely universal, it is 
that of Eeaction. Ideidism leads to materialism, and. mate- 
rialism brings back idealism. Draconian severity prepares the way 
for sympathy with criminals; and the sympathetic prison-system 
ends in a renewed call for Draconian punishments. Asceticism brings 
muscular Christianity into fashion ; and muscular Christianity in its 
turn drives men to ascetic pi^actices. Nature, conscious that the 
mean is best for man, yet that there is nothmg which he so much 
abhors, has contrived to turn his very passion for extremes to good 
account, and by makmg it necessary that the pendulum shall oscillate 
as far in one direction as in the other, has provided an effectual check 
to the vagaries of thought and practice, and secured the continuance 
of the great bulk of opinion and conduct within a moderate distance 
of the juste milim at which she would have us aim.* Whenever, there- 
fore, we see a violent set of thought or feeling in one direction, we 
may always confidently expect that, if we will only patiently wait 
a little, we shall see the tide turn, the pendulum sway back, the 
ifi>erration compensated for by a divergence in the opposite direction. 
Q^ie only question is. How soon F Here Nature does not tie herself 
to a fix^ rule. But we think it may be said that, generally, ^e 
more violent the excess, the quicker does the reaction come. 
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In thti Hisioriciil tU>ld tho Scei>tioal school, which ma • l)o wiid to 
owo its existence to Niebuhr— for Perizonius, Pouilly, ai <l IJeauibrt 
<mnic into the world too soon, ond, Ih'Iii}' uunppreciated, foundod no 
school — triumphantly pursuetl its cotirse for thirty-sovon yeiirs, from 
IS"*.-! to ISt)-*, carrying everything before it, and tbr atc'ning to 
make of ail the reeortls of tlio distant jmst u UthaUt m \ on wiiioh 
to write tho single word i XKXtnvx. Niebnltr, Arnold, Oi 'to, lle^tker, 
iionunsen, Svdiwogler, and a host t>f minor writers, worked with 
indefatigable perseversinoe at the task of destruction, un; il it began 
to seem doubtful whether the entire fabric which deiighled- our 
youthful eyes was not about to be demolished,* True that Nic'bubr 
himself and one or two of his followers were not content t(< be mi*roly 
dostnictives, but strove to raise a now' edifice out of the (irfinx of the 
old, and thus to leave us a something in lieu of what they ha<l swept 
away. But, mifortunatoly, this “ somethiixg ” was exactly fluit at 
which the next historical critic levelled his attack, on which ho 
brought the weight of his artillery to bear, which he destroyed with 
his ridicule, or ovenvhelmed with his most crushing scorn, Tho new 
fabrics showed less stability than the old, i >ne fell after another, 
until nothing but cnimbling rains strewed the ground. At last 
there stood up, calm and col^ the pure embodiment of the sceptical 
spirit, the dry, hard, unimpassioned, statuesque* law'yer, financier, 
statist, Sir G. C. Tjewis, and tho very (Ubria vfere swept into tho 
“ limho of things transitory and vain,” onc-half at least of the his- 
torical field being declared to be absolutely 0 rrii uK'Of/mlu. 

Tho Inquiiy into the Credibility of the Karly Homan Historj' ’* 
.appeared in 18>!i5 ; the essay «‘n tho Astronomy of the Ancienks,” 
which carried the stime negative criticism far and wide over the 
historical field, in .186'2. The aant' of negation was then reachefl. 
The trenchant knife of the critic had cut away from the dtimain of 
history all that had tradition for its baris, sdl that was obscure or 
doubtful, either from contradictions among tho authorities, or from 
difficulties in the deeiphenuent of the record ; all that had in it any- 
thing poetic, and so might appear to 1>c legendary — ^all, in fact, that 
was not of a nature tx> approve itself as true to minds accustomed to 
require before admitting a fact, that it should be proved by strictly 
legal evidence. Bnt exactly at this moment reaction set in. In the 
hour of its highest triumph the negative criticism liad raised itself 
iip an adversary. As ** the Absolute ” and “ the Infinite,” when slain 
by the doughty sword cd* a subtle metaphysician, i^ppeared upon 
the scene shortly afterwards apparently unhtirt, so the “early Bomf^ 
histmy” had scarcely been proved incredible, than it once more 
dihimed credence under the patronage of a French academician. In 
the very^ year in which the ** Astronomy ** saw the light, 
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was publitilied at ]-*aris, a work entitlod “L’Histoire liomaine 4 
Xvoiiie, par Mons. J. J. Ampdre, de I'Acad^mib Franyaiae, do 
I’Acad^mie des 1 ascriptions, dc 1’ Academic d’Arch^ologie 4 Rome, 
de la Crusca, etc. etc.” In the Introduction to this work it was 
ob.S' rved : — 

*• Lo bon sens so rovolto contre cette radiation tonw-raire de cinq siecles 
do I’bistoiro liomaino admis par Ics Bomains, et, dans lour ensemble, par 
les plus savants homnios ot les plus grands genies des temps modemes ; il 
sc ivvolto surtout quaud on lit sos choses, non dans le cabinet d’up savant 
Alleuiand oh d'tin luniune tV ctut d' Aiujlrti-rrc, si distingues qu’fls soient, mais 
u Homo, on pr«-scnco des lieux dont la configuration ancienne est toujours 
purlaitement d’accord avee lo rccit dos bistoriens ; en presence des monu- 
monts dont Ics debris sont cgalement d’accord avee ces rccits, recite qui 
ptsuveut ctre aussi incomplete, mais no sont pas plus imaginaires quo les 
ruincs, ct quo la credulite dos ages n’a pas davantago construits.”* 

And the writer proceeded to rehabilitate, so far as lay in his power, 
the entire series of facts and personages, of which the author. of the 

Inquiry into the Credibility ” deemed himself to have finally dis- 
posed. Our old friends, Romidus and Remus, returned to life 
ns vigorous as ever, only they had ceased to be brothers, and had 
b( 3 Coino two rival shepherds who pastured their flocks on two of the 
Seven Hills, and taking it into their heads to found cities, quarrelled 
and fought together. HTuma recovered a personal existence, and 
I’eigned peaceably as of old, only losing the sweet companion^p of 
his divine counsellor, the nymph Rgeria. Hostius Hostiliiis, Titus 
Tatius, Pompilius Pompo, tho Horatii and Curiatii, Cluilius, Mettus 
Fufotius, Oppius, Cispius, resumed tho material substance of which 
tho sceptical school had deprived them, and stood forth solid pen* 
aonages of flesh and blood, as imich the proper subjects of history 
as Syllii, Marius, or Julius Csesar. The asylum for outlaws opened 
upon the Capitolino Hill, tho rape of the Sabine women, tho murder 
of his sister by tho victorious Iloratius, the rending of Mettus 
Fufotius by wild horses, the capture of Gabii by the arts of Sextus 
Tarquinius, the defence of tho Pons sublicius by Horatius Codes, the 
burning of his right hand by Mutius Scoovola, were once more put 
forward as facts, related, perhaps, with some embellishments by the 
ancient writers, but still true in the main, and wrongfully removed 
by the sceptics from their proper place in the history of the people of 
Rome. 

It was not long before tho example of M. Amp4re provoked imita- 
tion nuifuig ourselves. In the year 1865, Dr. Thomas Dyer, a scholar 
of considerabTe reputation, the author of the artide on “ Rome * 
in Dr. Smith’s “Dictionary of Ancient Geography,” published a 
“History of tho City of Rome, its Structures and Monuments,” which, 

• Vol. i. p. xxx. 
nn2 
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ultliough primarily topographical, contained various hiato tcul argno 
ments ond ollusiibns, whereby it was rendered sufiicienth uppnient 
that the mantle of tlie French academician, then rccenth dcceu-st'd, 
had fallen upon him. Dr. Dyer declarctl his opinion to he that even 
** the history of the kings ” was “ true in tho main — their 'uimc.s uud 
order of succession, though not perhaps the precise duration of their 
reigns — also tho chief transactions of their reigns, excluding those 
suparnatnral occurrences which urero invented by the priests, and 
found a£ rea4y belief from the natural snperstitioa of the people/’ * 
He protested against the efforts made by the scopticai school to 
ohlitorate irom the records of the past the early history of Borne, 
and desired the rc*«stablishment, by a searching and critical examina<> 
tion of the ancient authorities, of that **very considerable substratum 
of truth ” which he felt convinced lay at the bottom of primitive 
history, t These views having provoked some animadversion. Dr. Dyer 
was induced to apply himself to their more complete elaboration ; and 
the result is seen in his “ Ilistorj* of the Kings of Rome,” which now 
lies before us, bearing the date of 1868 on its titlc>pago, hut publtshefl, 
we believe, towards the end of 1867. 

This work, as its author justly states, J is at-thc present day and to 
the English scholar a ** nov^dty.” It is written on a plan '* direct!}' 
opposite ” to that on which all recent Roman histories popular in 
Engird have been composed. Livy is taken as the main, indeed 
almost as the sole, authority. “ In Livy’s narrative of the regal 
period we possess,” says Dr. Dyer, “ the aubstancx? of tho history us 
given by the earliest annalists.” But wo have this history, not in 
the mere crude shape in which it was first given to the world, but in 
a greatly improved condition. “In Livy’s work we possess the 
advantage of having tho early traditions winnowed from the lieap . 
after a critical examination.' Livy was a highly judiciouHy 

not to say iceptical, writer. ’’jj And accordingly, “ the narrative paH 
of tho hook is little more than a translation of Livy,”ll whose account 
of the early history it is the author’s purpose to support and defend. 
As, however, almost every portion of that account has been im- 
pugned, the author append to each narrative section a lengthy dis- 
cussion of all the chief objections taken by critics of tho sceptical 
school to the several points of Livy’s history. It is thus that tho 
hook attains its very considerablo hulk, becoming a volume of 685 
closely-printed pages. 

In its historical results the work of Dr. Dyer agrees thus, in the 
main, with that of M. Ampdre — ^the most noticeable difference being 
tho greater importance which the latter assigns to the Sabine element 

* latraduction, p. 1. t It^., pp. Ixii;, Ixiii. 

$ p. ir. . ( Intecodocfion, p. Ixxxix. 0 Pre&oe, p. iv. 
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in ]{ome. But in stylo tho two works offer a c<Hiiplete contrast. 
M. iVmpt^re is graphic, rhetorical, imaginative; Dr. Dyer dry, pro- 
sjvic, logical. The one paints, the other argues. Such weight as the 
French history carries with it is derived from its presenting us witli 
a scries of scones harmonious in character, archaic in their tone and 
colouring, and full of a local detail which gives to the whole narra- 
tive an air at once of picturesqueness and of truth. These charac- 
teristics are ** conspicuous by their absence ” from the work of 
Dr. Dyer, which, except where it translates Livy, is wholly critical 
and argumentatiye. * * 

It is impossible within the limits of a review article to examine, 
or even to exhibit, in detail the elaborate reasonings by which 
Dr. Dyer endeavours to meet and overthrow the negative arguments 
of Niebuhr, Schwegler, Becker, and Lewis on the period of which 
he treats. We can only commend them to the consideration of 
historical students, who will do well to see what can be said on the 
positive side of each question. Wo are much mistaken if candid 
minds will not find many alleged contradictions disappear, many pre- 
sumed improbabilities vanish, os they peruse the " Bemarks in which 
the arguments of tho sceptical school are examined. On tho other 
hand, wo cannot conceal our conviction that tho author of the 
“ History of the Kings ” has overstepped the limits of moderation, 
and has damaged his cause by undertaking to defend, as literally his- 
torical, portions of tho traditional narrative which a sound-judging 
and rational criticism must give up — ^portions, moreover, which, 
vren on his otrn prinrijt/es, he ought to have surrendered. Dr. Dyer 
agrees with Sir G. C. Lewis as to the importance of contemporary 
notation, and the incompetency of oral tradition to hand down any- 
thing more than the merest outline of a nation’s history even for a 
single generation. He suggests in one place that contemporary 
notation may have commenced in the reign of Numa, on the appoint- 
ment of tho first Pontifex Maximus. Elsewhere,* however, he 
allows that the reign of Tullus Hostilius is that from which such 
notation may best be regarded as dating. But if so, what is tho 
authority for the reigns of Bomulus and Numa, or what ground is 
there for regarding them as historical personages? We must draw 
tho line somewhere. Dr. Dyer draws it between Romulus and Rhea 
Silvia. He surrenders Numitop and Amicus, and the whole line of 
the Alban kings ; but he keeps Romulus and Niuna. We ask again, 
why ? Dr. Dyer admits that the reign of Numa is more shadowy 
and unsubstantial than those of the other Roman sovereign8,”t and 
that it ** affords the best handle to the sceptical critics for attacking 
tho early Roman history, and for attributing to it, as well as to Numa 
* r. 163, and Introduction, p. xl« f P. 164. 
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lumself, a luytliical i‘Uanu>tor.”* II o “ agm*» with v t'gler that 
after this poriixl trsulition l>et?jime more steady, as being si.pported by 
coiitem/Mrurif n'cowl.”t la not this then the place wh< :’o the line 
should be drawn F 

In fact, the whole inquiry jw to the credibility of the f .rly llomun 
history resolves itself into the eptestion of rmml. VVl i-n did fh(j 
conteniporttry notation of historical events c»»nnncncc F Wliat was 
the nature and chanicter of the original retrordF Did !■ last <Uiwu 
to the times of the early annalists F Was it faithfidly lollowctl by 
them in their compositionsF And it is here that Dr. Dy< r has tlonc 
best sei'vice to historietd science. In his Intro<luctu)n — by fur 
the most valuable part of his book — he has re-opened tlu> que.stion 
of the sources of Itomnu history, the on't/hitH fmm which the early 
annalists drew ; and tdthough even here he stauus to us to have, un- 
fortunately overstated his case, yet we think he has thrown mtich 
fresh lig^t on a very difficult subject, and has succeeded in proving 
that the dociuuentary substratum on which the early history n^ts is 
very much more considerable than any recent historiana have been 
in tho habit of blowing. Nine distinct kinds of documents are 
enumerated by Dr. Dyer as the sources from which tho annalists 
drew, vis.: — 1. The Annalcs Maximi ; 2. The Commentarii 

Fontiheum ; 3. Funebres Orationes ; 4. The Libri Pontificii and 
Augurales ; >^. The Libri Lintci, or Libri Magistral uum ; G. The 
C!onunentarii Begum; 7. Tho Tabnlie Consoriac; '8, Tho Leges 
Begim ; and 0. Fccdera ; and it is at any rate certain that docu- 
ments of these vjirious kinds existetl in the earlv Boman State, all of 
them containing matter of a more or less historical character. Doubt 
can only bo entertained on such points as tho following : — First, 
when did those works begin to be composed ; secondly, what was the 
exact nature of each ; thirdly, were the originols, or gtmuinc copies 
of the originals, existing when the first annalists wrote ; fourthly, 
did the annalists moke use of them ? 

Now, it is plain that some of these works did date from the kingly 
period. Tho treaty of Ervins Tullius with the I,<atins, engraved on 
a bronze piUar which stood in the temple of Diana on the Aventine, 
was seen by Dionysius of Halicarnassus ; as also was that ccmclnded 
with Qabii by Tarquinius Buperbus, which was written on a hull’s 
hide stretched over a wooden shield- The Boyal Laws ” (Leges 
Begise) and the ** Cknninentarics of the Kings” (Commmitarii 
Begum) should by their names be eqtially ancient ; but it is doubtful 
whether the real comm^iaries or' note-books of ike kings hmg sur- 
vived 1^6 regal period ; and the ” Leges B^m,’* though probably 
genuine, were mere antique forms which threw little light on history. 

161, XW. t P.165. , 
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“ Libri Lintel ” and the “ Tabula: Censoria: ” were certainly no 
earlier than the time of the llcpublic ; and the first funeral oration 
of which we hear is that of Fublicola over his colleague Brutus, 
Thus, as possible sources for the continuous liistory of the regal 
pc! iod, wo are reduced to three out of the nine above enumerated ; 
vi/., the “ Annales Maxiini,” the “ Commenturii Pontificum,” and 
tlio “Libri Pontificii” and “ Augurale,s.” 

(,)f those, by far the most important for historical purposes would 
be the “Annales Maximi.” Sir Corncwall Lewis observes with 
re-pcct to them : — “We have not, however, as yet mentioned that 
class of documents which, if they had been preserved in their in- 
tegrity, would have afibrded the nurent foumiatiou and the mont valmbir 
amHtance respecting the early period to the historical inqxiirer in the 
second Punic war.”* The “ Annales Maximi ” were composed by 
the Chief Pontiff, whoso business it was to commit to writing the 
events of each year as they occurred, and to publish them upon a 
board which was openly exhibited in his house. In this way were 
recorded “ all matters worthy .of remembrance, whether they took 
place at h^mc or abroad, by land or by 8ea.”t No doubt the, style 
was curt and jejune, the history meagre and unconnected, the events 
selected for record sometimes trivial ; but still such a docummit must 
have contained most valuable materials for history — materials' supe- 
rior to any which the historian of a remote period ordinarily possesses. 
At what time, then, are we to suppose that these annals began to be 
kept? Cicero tells us, “ab initio rerura Komanarum but this 
phrase can only be rhetorical, for the Pontifex Maximus, by whom 
they were kept, was first instituted, according to Cicero himself,^ by 
Numa. The famous passage of Servius on the subject,|| taken strictly, 
implies that they did not go back further than the commencement of 
the Republic, for ho says that the record of each year was headed by 
the names of the consuls and the other magistrates, an expression under 
which we cannot, with Dr. Dyer,^ regard the kings as included. 
Servius, however, may have been mistaken, or he may not have 
intended his words to be taken strictly ; ho may have been describing 
rather than defining the Annals. It is undoubted that writers of 
good repute did quote from the “ Annales Maximi ” for events of the 
regal period j as notably Dionysius, who gives the year of the death 
of Aruns, son of Tarquinius Prisons, on this authority.** We 
should incline, therefore, on the whole, to believe that the annals in 
question were really commenced within the regal period ; but we 

* 

** CSnditulitrt" vol. i. p. 150. t Servius ad ^n., i. 373. ^ Se Orai!.,ii, 12. 

$ Bep., ii. 14. II Ad JGn., i. 373. f Tatroduetioo, p. xviii. 

Ant. Bom., iv. 80. ■ < ! ' 
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know of no distinct evidence that they went bock further than the 
reign of the first Tarquin.* 

It is generally held, however, that this point is one of small 
importance. The writers of the sceptical school, from Niebuhr 
downwards, have invariably assumed that the “ Annales Maximi,” 
at whatever period they commenced, were destroyed in the great 
conflagration when Borne was burnt by the Gauls. Now, there is 
really no reason whatsoever for this assumption. Those who main- 
tain it support their view on two grounds maialy, — ^probability, and 
a passage of Livy. Livy, in speaking of the effects of the conflagra- 
tion, says: — “Qua) (liter®) in conunentariis pontificum aliisquc 
publicis privatisque erant monumentis, incensd urbe, plereoquc 
iuteriere.” t Now, this passage, it is admitted, does not state 
that the “ Annales ” were destroyed, since they are quite distinct 
from the ** Gommentarii Pontificum but it is argued that, “ as the 
author says most of the early records perished at this time, if there 
was so important an exception as a complete series of contemporary 
national annals, he could scarcely fail to mention it.” J But it is 
clearly quite open to any one to argue, as Dr. Dyer does^ that “ the 
contrary view is the more probable one ; that, had they been lost, 
Livy would assuredly have mentioned it. In the passage in ques- 
tion Livy is enumerating the tosses by the fire ; and though he 
•instances the * Gommentarii Pontificum,’ he says nothing about the 

Annales Maximi,* a much more important document. The natural 
iitference is, that they were saved. And it would have been superero- 
gatory to mention a fact which must have been notorious to every 
Boman.** § To which it may be added, that Livy could not have 
anticipated the Mse deduction that has been made from his wprds, 
since he had previously, at least twice, referred to tho annals in 
question, not only as having survived the conflagration, but as still 
(‘xisting in his day.|| 

Livy, then, is an authority for the preservation, not for the desti uc- 
tion, of the ** Great Annals ” at the time of the fire. But it is argued 
that they could not be, or at least that they wore not likely to be, 
■preserved. Their continuance, wo are told,*i8 “ alntost an mpossibitity 
from the fate which must and would have overtaken them. They 

* The “ Fasti Triomphalcs ” are indeed thought to have mentioned a triumph of 
•Anens Marine ftw a victory over the Salnnos; and, if the record of the triumphs is 
regarded as having been derived frean the ** Annales Maximi,” there would, so fhr, be 
oridonce that they dated from the idgn of .Ancus. But a reference to Mommsen's valu- 
.<hle edition of the “Ihinm^al FSsti” win show that the triumph of .Ancus rests upon 
meto conjeetngp. . . 

t vi.<l, . } ** CrediUKiy,” vol. i. p. IdS. f Introdnetioo, p. xzxi. 

K See Xiv., Iv* 7 end SO, where the ** .Annales pritei,** or ero quoted in con- 

nectfoa wjt2(, and os worJrs of tbs same kind as, the “Xibri Mogistratuum.” 
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were kept, according to tho unanimous testimony of authors, in the 
dwelling of the Pontifex Maximiis — ^that is, in the Regia, hard by 
the temple of Vesta, on the Forum. We cannot suppose that there 
were any copies of them. The Bcgia was tho only record office at 
Home ; except, perhaps, that some religious corporations may hare 
recorded a few things in separate commentaries. Now, even if we ' 
hod no historical testimony to tho fact, it would be very natural 
that this ponderous history should have been destroyed in the Gallic 
lire. It is not to be conceived that in the hasty evacuation of the 
city any thought was taken for their preserA'ation. In the midst of 
that panic the sacred utensils of Vesta’s temple were saved only by 
burying them ; and it may even be doubted whether the Twelve 
Tables, that dearly-purchased and most important monument, were 
not abandoned as a prey. Still less would those wooden tables have 
been thought of.” • 

To this reasoning there are several answers. In the first place, it 
is not at all certain that the Begia, where all agree that the Annals 
were kept, was biimt by the Gauls when they took tho city. The 
extent of the devastation caused by the fire is no doubt exaggerated, 
and the Begiu; which was probably of a massive character, may have 
escaped the fiames.t Secondly, it is not at all clear that the Annals, 
even if they were of the ponderous nature supposed, would not have 
been “ thought of” at the time of tho Gallic panic, and either buried 
or removed to the Capitol. Thirdly, there is reason to believe that 
the Annals from tho first existed in two forms, one of which was 
comparatively portable, being of the nature of a book, while the 
other was, it may be allowed, somewhat “ponderous.” Cicero says : 
— “Be^ omnes singulorum annorum niandabaf liferin Pontifex 
Maximus, efferehatqm in album et proponebat tabulam domi,” &c. ; 
or, as Sir G. C. Lewis translates, “the Pontifex Maximus used to 
commit all the events of each year to writing, to inscribe them on a 
whitened tablet, and to exhibit this record in his house ; ” where two 
copies, one prh'atc, the other public, seem to be intended, of which 
the latter only is said to have been written on a board. If, therefore, 
the tablets were left behind in the Begia to run the risk of destruc- 
tion, the book may have been carried off. 

* Becker, Bom. Altetih., i. sec* 7* 

t Dr. Dyer goea further than this. He says pos 2 tivoly*(Introduction, p. xxbc,) that the 
Regia was not burnt.’’ But the sole foundation of this assertion is, that the original 
palace continued to exist till the fire in the reign of Nero. This, however, is a mis- 
conception. The Palace of Noma ” then burnt (Tac. Ann., x v. 41) was a restoration 
of a building destroyed, at least twice, pveviou^y (see Liv., xxxvi. 27 ; Jul. Obseq., 78). 
Dr. Dyer admits the destruction of b.c. 210 in his ** City of Home" (p. 107), but has 
forgotten his admission when writing the History of tho Kings.” It is a pity that he ^ 
should hnve encored at Becker> topographical ignorance yrithout being quite wise hC 
his ground. 

X ** CtedWAWiy ” vo\. V.p. 155. 
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;■ Ax^umentiS, however, from the prohahility or improbability of a 
fatit' ere out of pboe where there is evidence at the fact ilseltl . The 
very strongest antecedent presumptions are, as Bishop Butler observes, 
overcome by almost any proof. Now, as Cicero,* Livy, and Diony- 
sius distinctly refor to, and quote, the ** Annales **. for the period 
anterior to the destruction of Borne by the Gauls, they must have 
regarded them as having survived that event. And their convictic:'. 
on the subject is as good a proof as we can expect to obtain of sucii 
a fact. 

It is true that “ a certain Olodius ” ««) is said-by Plutarchf 

to have stated in general terms that the early records perished in the 
Gallic conflagration, and were replaced by fabricated registers ; but 
we neither know to what exact works this writer intended to allude, 
whether to the “Annales,” the “ Coimncntarii Pontiticum.” tlu 
“Libri Lintci,” or any other records, nor what value is to be 
attached to his statement. The age, rank, and character ol‘ this 
Clodius are utterly unknown ; and the single reference made to him 
by an ancient author is contemptuous rather than laudatory. 
KX<^ids Tis — “ one Clodius ! ” With what withering scorn would 
not the sceptical school have met a positive argument based upon 
such an authority ! 

But .the question icmains, Did the early annalists, Pabius Pictov, 
Gincius Alimentus, and the rest, make use of Iho antique documents, 
and follow their authority? Let Dionysius reply. “ It seems,” he 
ea.ys,X speaking of the embassy sent to Sicily for corn about n.c. 400 , 
“that the first writer who introduced this circumstance into his 
Chronicle, and whom all the others have followed, found thus much 
only written in the ancient registers” And again, § “ The fiuccossivo 
writers of the Bomun history obtained their materials from ancient 
accounts which tcere preserved in sacred boohs,” So Livy tells us that 
Licinius Macer consulted the “ Libri Lintei ” and the ancient 
treaties, II and quoted the former frequently in his history .<|f There 
is, therefore, every reason to believe that the histories of the early 
annalists were based largely, even perhaps mainly, on ancient docu- 
ments, contemporary with the events related from at least the time 
of Tarqninius Priscus, and especially on the “ Annales ” of the Chief 
Pontiffs. 

That the imnalists made an honest use of their authorities will 
scatoely be questioned by any. Fabius and Oincius were Romans of 
the first rank, “ prominently engaged in the political and military 
service of their cotmtry.”** They were, moreover, “ favourable 
ipecimmis of the cl^ to which they belonged, possessing, probably. 


■* i. 16. t Nnin., c. 1. J viii. 1. . } i. 76. 8 iv. 7. 

/ -V iv. 20. •• Lewis’s “.Credibility,” vol. i p. 81. 
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more literary ooltivatioii and m(»re j&ental activity tiban jfeU to the lot 
o£ moat of the high-bmu Bomans who, in theixr 
ofSces nndw the B^ublic." * Th^ may, perhaps 
omitted, or glossed over, facts mention^ in the *^Aimalea!*^ .^lUeh 
. were discreditable to their ootmtry. Fabius, at any rate, is eena^^d 
by Polybius for partiality towards his countrymmi ; but there is ho 
reason to believe that they falsified anything, or invented anything. 
Their rank and character place them above any sc ch suspicimi ; not 
to mention that as, when they wrote, it was open to any one to con- ' 
suit the “ Annales,” falsifications of the history would have been easy 
of detection. 

Tho “ Ck)mn)entarii Pontificum,” which were probably written in 
a fuller form, and in something more approaching to a narrative 
style than tho “ Annalcs,” would have been still more valuable as. 
materials for the early histoiy than the meagre register of the Pon- 
tifex Maximus ; but the greater part of them, imfortunatcly, perished 
in the Gallic conflagration, f Still, portions of these Commentaries 
— possibly amounting to nearly one-half of the whole-— escaped ; and 
those portions may have often thrown important light upon tho 
ancient history. A fragment, mentioned’ by Vopiscus,{ gave- an 
account of the forms observed during the first interregnum. There 
is no reason to doubt tho genuineness of this document, or that it 
belonged to the period of the kings. * 

With regard to tho “Libri Pontiticii,” and "Augurales,” a very 
few words will suffice. They were primarily and mainly religious — 
not political — and thus of less service for history. Still, they occa- 
sionally noted historical facts. Cicero quotes them as showing that 
the right of appeal {provocatio) existed under the kings ;§ and that 
the Dictator Avas originally called “magister popuh.” || It is implied 
in these passages, both that the works in question occasionally touched 
on history, and that they went back to times anterior to the Gallic fire. 

In addition to the documents hitherto mentioned, it is also to be 
noted that most of the noble Boman families had private archives, 
which, in some cases, may have reached back to the times of the 
kings, and which, in many, seem to have extended into the period 
lying between the regifugium and the Gallic conquest. When livy 
says that the majority of the private momunents” existing at the 
time ' perished in the GhJlio conflagration, he implies that a conr 
siderable portion was' preserved. It is a reasonable conjecture that 
the Fabian gens possessed documents of this kind, which were largely 
used by the first annalist, Q. Fabius Pictor. Such a fact as the exact 

• “CrediMUty,” p. 84. 

t Quod literad in Commentariis Pontific'iim .. . . erant .• . . incenad* urbe phrwque 
interierc.” — Liv., ri. 1. 

X Vit Tadt, 1. } Rep., ii. 31. I1 Ibid., i. 40. 
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number of tbc gens at tho time its quitting Home ami establishing 
itself upon the Cremern, is likely to have been proservoci in this u'oy. 
And it may be suspected that a considerable portion of t lie narrative, 
as we now have it in Livy/is derived originally from thi*. source. 

On the whole, therefore, we come to tho conclusion tliat tho con- 
temporary notation of historical events at Borne commenced under 
tho kings, but was then scanty and occasional ; that it boeamo ampler 
under tho early I^epublic, and was of a twofold character, public and 
private ; that one of the most important of the public document.**, tho 
**Annales Maximi,” escaped the Gallic disaster, together with (at 
any rate^ considerable fragments of the other national arohives ; that 
many fatnily memoirs of an almost equally ancient da|B survived that 
catastrophe ; that, consequently, thoBomans possessed, in the interval 
between the Gallic conquest and the composition of his work by 
Fabius Pictor, an authentic outline of their earlier history, which 
checked the tendency of oral tradition to diverge from the truth ; 
that Fabius, Gincius, and the other ancient annalists, drew partly 
from the public and partly from the private documents, deriving 
generally the outline of events from the former and tho rhetorical 
colouring and filling up from tho latter source ; that Livy and Dio- 
nysius followed these annalists, sometimes using thefr very words, 
which were often the actual words of the ancient documents, some- 
times aHiplifying them greatly, more especially in their accounts of 
battles, campaigns, and speeches, which last they invented out of 
their own heads ; and that hence it is possible for a judicious critic, 
penetrated with the spirit of antiquity, to reconstruct tho early Bomaii 
history to a considerable extent — ^not out of his “ inner conscious- 
ness,” but out of the existing records ; by regarding as mere surplusage 
such portions as cannot have come, directly or indirectly, from the 
ancient documents ; and having thus reduced the narrative to a 
skeleton of facts, by a careful analysis of those facts, and a considera- 
tion of them in the light ichich is reflected back on them by other amilar 
events in that part of the later history which is fully known to us. It 
has been said that as, from the careful examination of a tree cut 
down in its prime, we might draw out a very fair history of the tree 
——the influences for g^d or evil to which it had been exposed, the 
casualties which from time to time befell it, tho changes in the external 
circumstances which surrounded it, and the like — so, from a know- 
ledge of what Borne was when full-grown, internally and externally, 
in h<» constitution and in her relations- with her neighbours, we 
might gather, with a near approach to certainty, her previous* history, 
the growth of her constitution, the character of her internal struggles, 
and even the general coume of her advance among the surrounding 
nations. ISucKan estimate of the power of analysis may be too high ; 
bat, at any rate, with the safeguards agpainst error, which the general 
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outline of the recorded history furnishes, it seems to us not too much to 
expect <hat careful examination, comparison, combination, inference, 
and cautious hypothesis may ultimately elaborate a History of tho 
Early Bt public in which the world at large may acquiesce as certainly 
not far from the truth. With regard to the regal period, wo cannot 
speak so hopefully. If contemporary notation then commenced, it 
was occasional, meagre, discontinuous. And the record, such as it 
was, has been so overlaid with stories which we cannot but regard as 
tho product of imagination, that it has disappeared from sight, for 
the most part irrecoverably. We do not doubt the existence of the 
last five Roman kings ; we are incli|j^ed to believe that the last three , 
reigned consecutively ; we think that the political changes, and the 
great works assigned to Ttdlus, Ancus, Servius^’^^and the two Tar- 
quins, are probably assigned correctly. But further than this we 
cannot go. We doubt Numa. We wholly reject Romulus. We do 
not think that a “ History,” even of the last five kings, can, in the 
proper sense of the word, bo written. A chapter on the regal period 
forms a necessary part of the “Introduction” to any History of Rome ; 
but the “ History” itself should commence with the Republic. We 
must, therefore, regretfully say that, while we arc glad the works 
of M. Ampere and Dr. Dyer have been written, we cannot regard 
the “ History” of the latter, or the earlier portion of the “Histoire” 
of tho former, as really deserving of the name. 


G. Rawlinsok. 
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Report of the Middh SchfKtU Ommim* ti, Pririte i by 0. Eyre and 
W, Spottwwoode. IS68. 


A n eminent lawyer, whose sanugs were recently the amusement 
and terror of Westminster Hall, is reported to have given the 
following warning to his juniors and clients in an action which was 
brought against a time-honoured but somewhat tor|nd endowmbnt : 
“We are right,” he said, “in law, and wo are right in equity, 
and we are right in common sense; but wo have not the shadow 
of a chance, for we have as our judges a hide-bound old pedant, 
who thinks himself a Solomon if he lias discovered two procc- 
-deiits which might satisfy a parish vestry ; the excellent Bishop of 

will be incapable of seeing any abuse in the society of which 

he has long been visitor ; and their assessor, Dr. Taper, is a cipher.” 
This sximmary view of the diflBculty of “ dealing with charities ” 
has often occurred to us in reading the Ilepbrt which we are about to 
discuss. Able and convincii^g as it is, it has two or three obstacles 
to contend with, which are not altogether unlike those to which wo 
have just referred. It will have to overcome the g^eneral apathy and 
disbelief with which a large portion of all classes in England receives 
any proposal ibr the improvement of education ; it will have to 
struggle with a great deal of local inteiest and opposition ; and this 
opposition will be backed by precedents which are not unlikely to 
influence a much larger and more powerful body than a parish 
vestry. 
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Thero is certainly something which is at first sight both surprising 
and di oouraging — ^although it would be easy to exaggerate its im- 
portance — in tho apparent indiilerence whioli is felt by a large part, 
even oi‘ the more intelligent classes in England, to what would seem 
so paramount an object of national attention as the general education 
of the < ountry. Foreign critics, like Do Tocqueville, and domestic 
roiisor.s, like Mr. Carlyle, Mr. Mill, and Mr. Arnold, have all dwelt, 
(hough in different tones, upon our dislike of general theories, and 
our almost national aversion to anything like a systematic culture of 
the intellect ; and these two fijelings always seem to show themselves 
— and quite as much in the House of Commons as anywhere else — 
whenever any large question of education arises. No English Prime 
Minister has ever ventured to bring forward a measure of National < 
Education ; and though Lord Brougham’s long services to the cause 
will always be remembered with gratitude. Lord Bussell in his Bill 
of 1858, and Sir John Pakington and Lord Stanley, are the only 
members of a Cabinet who ‘have shown a thorough inter^t in the 
subject; and their attempts wore, for the time at least, complete 
failures. * And thus, while Prussia has been enjoying for a century a 
system of universal education, which has so approved itself to aU 
classes of the nation that it is compulsory only in name ; while 
Scotland has liad for nearly two centuries a peculiar but effective 
teaching of its own — tho creation almost of the people themselves — 
to which an eminent historian attributes much of its national energy, 
and which, according to the present Report, has given a real love of 
education to its lower classes, of which an Englishman ought not to 
read without a blush; u'hilo Holland and the United States of 
America, both free countries like ourselves, have made universal 
provision for the education of their people; while the first act of 
France, under the government of Louis Phillippe, was to organize 
schools for all classes — England alone has been contented, or has been 
forced by tho peculiarities of her religious and political condition, to 
leave the higher education of th^ countrj’’ to take care of itself, and 
to treat that of the great bulk of her population as a matter rather 
of individual charity than of national concern. The result may fairly 
be described as one which strangely combines the success of our 
national energy with the failures which usually befall us wherever 
system and organization are required. We have a large admixture of 
“ laeta, tristia — ombigua, manifesta.” With much that is admirable, 
particularly in our highest training, every branch of our education — 
higher, middle, and lower — ^has been suddenly found to exhibit pal- 
pable defects, which even dispose us to depreciate its real merits. We 
have, in fact, neglected the whole subject to long that it now comes upon 
us ** all of a heap,** and the Commissions and Parliamentary Bills for 
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reorganizing every branch of onr education, from the 1 niversitics to 
the villag© schools, are so numerous, that the very I'xtent of th<j 
subject almost threatens'tk) prevent its being wisely or lUirly treated. 

Undoubtedly this neglect has been long a reproach, and is now a 
misfortune, to the country. We do not speak of it censoriously, ami 
are quite alive to all which may be urged in its defenco or excuse. 
The old system of leaving education to the care of individuals is a 
part of the traditions, and almost of the religion, of the country ; tho 
foimdations on which it has rested have a history of their own ; they 
have been bequeathed by the piety and even the wisdom of our 
fathers; they have been the ‘means by* which many of our greatest 
men have risen to eminence ; and the character of their teaching, 
•both moral and intellectual, has been in many respects sound. Had 
they been refonned fifty years ago, all would have been wdl. But at 
present we must agree with the Commissioners in saying, that “there 
is in this country ndither organization nor supervision of education, 
and that this state of things is injurious to good schools and scholars, 
and discreditable and injurious to the country itself ; *** and even, ns 
they add, that unless we remedy the ** want of intelligence^’ which 
springs from this defective education, “ our superiority in wealth, and 
perhaps in energy, will not save us from decline.” 

What we should most wish to impress upon the friends of educa- 
tion at present is, that the work is at once one of great difficulty, and 
yet of almost certain success. Education is indeed one of those mutters 
which it requires a real zeal, and something like enthusiasm, to deaj 
with thoroughly ; it needs the vigour of a despot, as in Prussia, or of 
a strong popular feeling, as in Scotland or America, to establish a 
system successfully ; and it woxild probably be mere patchwork if it. 
were dealt with, among a crowd of more exciting matters, by the 
present Parliament. But it is so great and all-important, and its 
present state is so unsatisfactory, that if its friends have only confi- 
dence in the cause, they will ntot long appeal to tho intelligence of the 
country in vain. Theological difibfences — differences as to the best 
kind of education to be given — ^have been already much smoothed 
down by the dispassionate disctission which the subject has received. 
The real difficulty, both as regards middle-class and lower-class educa- 
tion, is mainly one of money ; and if we can but rouse the popular 
mind to a sense both of its duty and its interest, and Parliament is 
ready to meet the required expenditure, we may still place the 
general education of the country on a footing which shall no longer 
be “ali]^e unjust to our schools and discreditable and injurious to 
the country.” 

The Beport of the Middle«olass Schools Inquiry is certainly a very 
important and timely step in this direction. It deals with the whole 

* Bspoit, p. 6SI. 
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education of the middle classes— comprising, in fact, all schools, from 
the ('lementary ones for the poor up to those nine great public schools 
of till) country which have been the subject of a previous Commission. 
The scholars contained in this large range of schools are calculated at 
250,000 ;* but, great as this number is, the importance of the Report 
may bo still more accurately measured by the fact that the vast class 
with which it deals is, in its lower divisions at least, the worst edu- 
cated class in England. There can be little doubt — and if any had 
previously existed, the evidence of the present Commission would 
remove it — that the children of a large portion of the farmers and of 
the smaller tradesmen receitte at present an education which is com- 
paratively far lower than that of the sons of artizans and labourers. 
And this has not only hitherto tend^ to continue the hereditary 
apathy and dislike of these classes to sound education, but it has also 
been frequently combined with a not unnatural discontent that the 
country should have been indifferent to their own wants, while it iSras 
raising their inferiors above them in intelligence. To raise, therefore, 
the education of the lower middle classes, to supply them with good 
schools^ to help them to distinguish between a good schoolmaster and 
a bad one, to enable their children to rise by education, instead of 
being, as is now the case, almost injured* by it — all this would 
immediately react upon the lower classes, and would tend more than 
anything else to diffuse a sense of the value of education throughout 
the country. And this, accordingly, is the main object of the Com- 
missioners’ Recommendations. 

The general plan of the Report is the following. It begins by a 
chapter which, after describing different forms of Middle-class 
Education at home and abroad, and dwelling particularly on the 
merits of the Scotch and Prussian systems, gives a general outline of 
the i)lau which is finally adopted in the Recommendations. The Com- 
missioners ^ere perhaps right iu thus letting us see from the very 
beginning what they had sot their hearts u]^n ; for a Report is not 
exactly like n Hovel, nor are Commissioners bound .to keep their 
intentions seci'et till the right moment arrives for declaring them. 
Their thus showing their hand at the outset detracts, no doubt, a little 
from the interest of the a.iteT-d^.nmmnent, and involves a consider- 
able amount of repetition; but this could scarcely be avoided in a 
work which is the product of different hands ; and when wo remem- 
ber — appalling thought ! — the fourteen volumes of Evidence which 
must have been digested by the cUef composers of the Report, we 
cannot be suffibiently gratef^ to the presiding intelligence which has 
shown us that the mighty maze was not without a plan.” After 
this outline of what may be called the theoiy of Middle-class Educa- 
tion, the Commissioners proceed in their second chapter to consider 

* Beport, p. 98. 
o o 
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ita ttsiating! state in Englanclt amraging all the schools of the countr 3 r 
unictor the ^ree hea4s (1) of Endowed. Schools^ (2) Piivhte, (8) Pro^ 
Sohoolsi ahd ^aa^mng ^ meodtsof all under tho separate 
heads of Sdiolan^ lldbeteors, Goremow, and Bniidings. Having 
thus presented ns witihwhat. they have pmnised in a more Btend 
shape, an Edtjuatitmal of Middle-olass En^^d they vetom, in 
their third chapter, to what niay be oalled its ** Bhud: Ck>untry/* the 
Education Ohuities. Their object here is to show the working of 
these institutions, especially their incapacity, both from irregular dis- 
tribution and want of funds, to meet the requirements of the 
coimtry; and they accordingly examineWthem in detail under five 
different districts : (1), in the metropolis, and in towns of more than 
100,000 inhabitants ; (2), in the agricultural parts of the kingdom ; 
(3), in the manufacturing districts ; (4), in the mountain districts, in- 
cluding Wales; (5), in towns, manufacturing, maritimo, and cathedral, 
with from 20,000 to 100,000 inhabitants. Lastly, they take the eight 
largest endowments in the kingdom — Christ’s Hospital, Dulwich, Bir- 
mingham, Bedford, &c. — and teU us how they would deal with them. 
In addition to this, we have two detailed chapters on the “ Law of 
Charities as affecting Endowments,” and on Girls’ Schools ; and then, 
having effectually cleared the ground, the Commissioners finally em- 
bark upon their Eccommendutions. They are at once bold, moderate, 
and practical; there is no proposal to destroy charities, or even to 
divert them from what^may bo believed to have been tho wish of their 
founders ; the principle of the proposed reform is to retain them all, 
making them the nucleus for other schools, and thus combining them 
into, something like a national system. But on this point wo will 
not anticipate. 

The Commissioners, as we have seen, survey the education with 
which they are dealing under its three heads of the Educational 
Endowments, the Private Schools, and the Proprietary*ionos. Tho 
account of tho Endowments is elaborated with extraordinary care ; 
and we can only attempt to indicate the chief features of the descrip- 
tion. 


I. Enik>wments. 

1. Our great Educational Endowments form a peculiarity of our 
uatiomd life and histoiy of which we may well be proud, and although 
the neglect to adapt them to altered cirmunstances has made them a 
vejry doubtful advant^^, the Commissioners are right both in their 
rdUictanoe to destroy them, and in their wish “ to avoid all needless 
interference, with the wills of their founders” They wie about 3,000 
in numbe^i The first ten or twdve date fictun our early history ; the 
sc^upcd fd^Aurli^^ from the time of WilUam II. ; about forty ue pre- 
■ Jl^l^ifmaiion ; nearly balf are due to the burst of national intelligence 
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imdor Edward YI. and Mi2abet& ; but not less than 300 were founded 
in the.^6i^ieentb century, and the stream has flowed on t^rbmdy 
ever nnoe^* possess a net fmmiid mOome of Somethh^itii'l|fltan 

£200,000, and tiie exhibitiohs cenneoted With thedi'* to 

£14,000 a year. One of — Ghrist’s Hospital, the *'grSad't«I^Of 

the mediar^ Spirit, and the monument of its profltse benefle^d^^?^ 
has an income little short of £50,000 ; that of seven other schools' 
exceeds £2,000 ; thirteen have incomes of more than £1*000 ; fifty* 
five of at least £500 ; 220 have at least £100 ; but the great 
bulk of endowments falls below that sum. As regards the whole 
country, however, they are very irregularly distributed, for while 
Lancashire has £9,000 a year in endowments, and Lincoln £6,000, 
the majority of counties have only £1,000, and Oomwall hais no • 
more than £400. f Nor is the case in this respect much better in 
the towns ; for although 6ut of 540 towns 304 have available endow- 
ments, there are none such in the remaining 226, and while three 
largo manufacturing towns are distinguished by the wealth of their 
schools — Birmingham having £9,600, Manchester £3,000, and Ijeeds 
£1,500 + — the majority of the towns with a population of 100,000 
are poorly provided, and the Commissioners state “ the net result 
of the education given in the following words : — 

“ In four large towns, with an united population of nearly a million, 
there are few'er than 900 boys obtaining any secondary education in public 
schools. In four other towns, with about half a million population, there 
are fewer than 600 boys in such schools. In four other towns, with 
nearly half a million, there are, with the exception of 20 boys at Ports- 
mouth and 80 at Oldham, no scholars in endowed schools. In no one of 
the towns arc the endowments more than can wisely be used for the 
purposes of the place to which they belong.” — (P. 846.) 

Such then is the most general aspect of the case to which the 
Commissioners first direct our attention. We have about £200,000 
a year in educational charities scattered over the cotmtry. A few of 
these have large revenues, about seventy others have incomes of more 
than £500 a year, but more than three-fourths of them, or as many 
as 2,400, are poor, and they are all distributed irregularly ; so that, 
even supposing the education which they supply to be satisfactory, 
they can offer but inadequate means for the general education of the 
middle classes. 

2. The next question is. What is the character of the education? 
what was it meant to be by the founders of these endowments P 
what has it become now P and how far does it either fblfil thw 
intentions, or the requirements of the present timeP It is not 
necessaiy, in answering this, to fight over again the old battl^p of the 
perpetuity of founders’ wills, which, like Falstafl*s Hotspur, stnoe it 
* Bepoii, Appendix IT., pp. 36—90. t Beport, pp. 110, 111. 4^ Ibid., 84i* 

* oo2 
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reived its last stab from tho Oxford Gommissioa, will “ never Hght 
mob more>” and which wie may leave to Sir William. Page Wood’s 
dpuncoi) that no wills ought to l^ind posterity without power of 
revision for a longmr pmiod than two genmations.* It is a dijSSerent 
matter, however, and one of real intmest, to trace reapeetfidly the 
spidt and' objects of the wise and libmral men who have bequeathed 
us these institutions; and we have no doubt that the Oommissioners 
are right mi saying that the precise character of the studies was 
usually a consideration secondary in their view to the general pro- 
motion of learning, and that the exclusive instruction in Latin, Ghroek, 
and grammar arose mainly from the fact that these studies were then 
the only received instruments of education. In thek own w'ords : 
‘‘ What were then the only means of iutellectaal cultivation arose 
necessarily to their lips when they thought of providing a school at 
all ; and when the monasteries were dissolved, the schoolmaster was 
restored, with the Latin grammar in his hand.” The original object 
of the Grammar Schools was simply to give ‘‘an education higher than 
the' rudiments put within the reach of all classes, with aii especial 
preference for the poor boy, and frequently for some particular 
locality.” — (P. 126.) 

Such was probably the main idea of the founders of these endow- 
ments ; and we quite believe that “ if they were alivo they would 
be the first to repudiate the unreasonable sacrifice of means to 
ends, and to revoke ordinances which were intended for tho accom- 
plishment of their design, but are now the destruction of it.” f 
Tho limitation of the work of a grammar school to the teaching 
of Latin and Greek — a limitation which is usually, indeed, violated 
in. practice — ^is due, for the last sixty years at least, to Lord Eldon’s 
famous decision, in tho case of the Leeds Grammar School in 1805, 
that “ to fill a .school with scholars intended to learn anything but 
Greek or !Latin is not within the province of the court ; ” + and tho 
.subsequent modification of this by Sir E. Wilmot’s Act, in 1838, 
M'as so slight, that Latin and Greek still continue to be. the teach- 
ing of even the smaller grammar schools of tho kingdom. Tho 
absurdity of this unfortunate restriction is shown by a fact, mentioned 
by Mr. Fearon, that there is scarcely a grammar school which does 
not ' in many respects violate the injimctions of its founder. The 
■effect, both upon the schools and their scholars, is matter of notoriety ; 
but it has been plac^ in a stronger light than before by the fair 
and full Reports of the Assistant Commissioners. They have, i:^deed, 
shown no disposition to overstate their cose, and gladly acknowledge 
the efficiency of some of the best-managed endowments, such as tho 
“ Oity'cfir.London School,” § many of the schools under the municipal 
» tllspoti, T>, 4f0. t lUd., p. srs. ' t P< ^^3- f Ibii, p. 290. . 
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corporatioiLs, suoh as Lanoaster, Preston, Ipswieh, and others, and 
the cathedral schools generally ; while Idr. Qreen tells' ns that, in 
spite defeotiye teaddng^, he did not *'nieet with i( 
positive neglect of duty in any of tho sohocdfi wh^ 

Staffordshire and Warwickshire/’ But it is evident that . 
exclusive teaching of Latin and Greek involves, as the Cknnndssioti^ 
express it, a double loss to the schools; a loss of intellectual :atinor. 
sphere to the few University students who are scattered ever them, 
and a loss to the ether students whose interests are thus sacrificed ; ” 
and the net result of the whole is simply expressed by one of the 
ablest Gommissionen, Mr. Fitch. “ Classical learning,” ho says, “ is 
in the large majority of grammar schools a barren and unfruitful 
thing, given to very few in any form, and carried to no successful 
issue in 6 per cent, of the scholars.” * It furnishes the pretext for 
“Me negUct of all other learning, atidu the indirect means of keeping do/tm 
the general level of education in almost every small toten which is so unjbr- 
t unate as to possess an endowment'* It is hardly necessary to add his 
own and other evidence to its effect upon the rest of the teaching. 
“ Three-fourths of the boys,” ho tells us, “ whom I have examined 
in endowed schools, if examined under the Revised Code, would fail 
to pass the examination, either in arithmetic or in any other elementary 
subject." t Mr. Fearon, taking fifty-seven boys out of the London 
foundation schools, finds that only sixteen of them can even read 
tolerably. $ Such in point of teaching — and we need not here enter 
upon other topic.s — ^is the present state of the great body of the 
endowed grammar schools in which, according to law, the instruction 
is almost confined to Latin and Greek. They have many of them 
done good service in past days, and some of them which contain u 
fair .supply of students for the Universities continue to do so stiJl ; 
but the greater part of them are crippled not only by obsolete regula- 
tions and teaching, but by poverty ; and the Report states their 
inability to assist the education of the country in their present condi- 
tion in a passage which shall sum up their whole verdict ; — 

“ The endowments for secondary education are very unequally distributed, 
ivnd many important towns have none at all : even if they were equally 
distributed, their total amount would fall far short of the wants of the 
present day, and many of them are in such a condition as to do little 

* Report, p. 133. f Ibid., p. 133. 

J P. 138. It may bo well to quote the “ emphatic notice” of the •• wdl-endowod 
classical scho<ds of Skipton, Giggleawi<dc, and Sedbergh. Their collective net incomes 
amount to £2,239, with exhibitions £373. . . . It isdifiScultto imagine a more fortimaU 
collection of educational advantages accessible to the families oPthe middle class<» in 
the crowded towns of ihe West Biding and South Lancashire. But the. lohoola' arc 
virtually ustiras ... In Skipton and GHlggloswick together, 6 boys learn GteUc, 28 
Latin, fil Mathematics : from Sedbergh wo have no aocountof Bubjeots;.the nuqnberof 
scholars relumed is 23.” — Report, p. 405. 
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towards fulfilling tho tme purpose of their foundation." .... Out of 
682 towns 228 have no such schools; and the entire incon>o of these 
schools — viz. £210,000 — ^if spread over the whole country, would not amount 
to more than £1 per head of the boys alone requiring secondary e ducation.” 
— (Pp. 288 , 484 .) 

II. Private and Proprietary Schools. 

Sucli being failure of the endowments, what is the state of the 
remaining schools for the education of the middle classes ? This 
questikm is scarcely less important than the last, for as the Com- 
misiribn^ mepress it, the void hf» been filled, as°fiur as it has been 
filled at all, by tho private and proprietary sobocla.*’* . . 

We confess to some regret that tho Commissionerai, in their dis- 
cussiGn of this subject, have left one point, which is not without an 
important bearing on their inquiry, almost uimotioed. Th^ have 
not attempted any estimate of the numbers, out of their calculated 
255,000 middle-class children, who are at present to be found in the 
private schools, which undoubtedly bear the brunt of the middle- 
class education of England. We ore quite aware of the difficulty in 
collecting statistics of private schools, for, as one of their com- 
missioners (Mr. Stanton) briefly expresses it, " they were difficult of 
access, and would give no returns ; ” f and we know, too, that such 
an estimate could not be more than an approximate one. At the 
same time, one of their own Commissioners (Mr. Green) has done this 
successfully for the Potteries, where he shows that “ out of a popula- 
tion of 101,000, there are only three private schools for tho middle 
classes, containing altogether 160 boys ; t and it would materially 
have strengthened the case of the Commission if they had shown (as 
they probably might have done) that bad as is the average education 
of these schools, tho children of the lower section of the middle olasse.s 
avail themselves even of this very irregularly ; that they go to school 
late, change their schools often, and leave them early. With this 
small exception, however, the inquiry into the private schools is a 
thorough and fair one ; and we must • offer our tribute of admiration 
both to the ability and the moderation with which tho Assistant Com- 
missioners — ^Mr. Bryce, Mr. Fearon, Mr. Green, Mr. Fitch, and Mr. 
Giffard-- — have plac^ the case in the best form for a judgment. 
Here, again, the merits of the best schools are fully acknowledged ; 
and Mr. Fitch tells us that ** among tho private schoolmasters of 
Torkdiire are some who evince an enthusiasm in the work of teach- 
ing, a knowledge of the best methods, and a wealth of educational 
expedients which ^ere quite remarkable.'* § Ample justice is done to 
•the adcommodati^s of the dearer private schools — a point in which 
the parent take care to get th^ mon^s worth for their mcmey,” 
liood, dress, and eumfbrts” of. the soias of the Norfolk flmners 

* Beport, p. 284. t P. 286. J P. 306. f P. 284. 
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tippeur to leave little to be desired ; * " drill grounds and gymnasia, 
erickci -fields and baths,” show a due appreciation of muscular train- 
ing; Avhile “the excellent writing and ciphering books, mid the 
wondi;rful rapidity and accuracy of the scholars in the commercial 
schools ” arc noticed and approved, oven though Mr. Giffiird feels 
jsurc that not a single principle was understood,” and though the 
masters mcplained to him that they did not approve of the system, but 
that the merchants required it.f At the some time, the Bepox^ gives 
n very unfavourable impression of the average state of intellectual, 
culture— -if sadr an expresskm is appli^Me— in this.dai^.ppr^cai pt 
the nation, pmrticuhurly at its lowmr extremity, ^‘jf the midowed 
4sohools fail to supply a good education for the lower seotum of the 
middle classes ” — ^this is their gener^ verdict — “ the failure of the 
private schools is still more conspicuous ; ” “ the^state of the private 
academies, though not wholly without hopeful features, is lamentably 
unsatisfactory.” J 

As these schools are at once the scene and the sole means for the 
education of at least 200,000 out of the 255,000 of middle-class 
ehildren, it may be well to notice the grounds on which the Commis- 
sioners have rested so large and severe a censure. They have passed 
in review the instruction, the discipline and management, the build- 
ings, the masters, and the scholars of the schools in succession. 
As to tlve instruction, they tell us that while there is a general neglect 
of higher teaching, “ the practical subjects are taught in a loose, con- 
fused, and often irrational way,^’ and that though the masters often 
inveigh against “ the tyranny of Greek and Latin,” most modem 
subjects are not “ taught to any great purpose.” § In the management, 
the general ignorance of the parents leads to constant interference 
with teaching and discipline : “ one sends word that his son must not 
learn Latin, another thinks that he may be brought into relations with 
Mediterranean merchants, and therefore wishes that he may learn 
Greek.” || As to the masters, we hear that, as there is no test for the 
qualifications of the master of a school, the profession, while possessing 
many able men alive to the needs of the time,” is full of impostors ; 
while the assistants, owing to their low public estimation, are too 
generally a very inferior class, both morally and intellectually 
— ** not unfrequently ” found by Mr. GifFard, “ fragrant of alcohol.'* ^ 
Lastly, as to the buildings, “ no words are too strong to express ^e 
badness of the schoolrooms in most of the cheap academies ; ” they 
are frequently mere bams, pigeon-potes, sculleries, and attics, while 
the other rooms do not possess breathing-room for the numbmr of 
persons crowded-in them.” ** All these faults culminate, as mi^t be 
expected, in the cheapest and most numerous class of these acduitbls, 

. • BepOtt, p. 292. f P.289. t 286* 287. 
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where ** badness is the rule and goodness the exception ; ** where they 
*‘teadii far worse than in an average national school, hut charge 
twice as much for it ; ” in fact, “ the majority of private si-hools are, 
according to general consent, as bad as they well cun bo.” 

The growth of this state of things, which too fairly repi’cscnts 
the amount of education of most of our farmers and shop-ke<‘pcrs, and 
which the Commissioners painfully contrast with the education of 
Prussia and of Scotland, is traced by them to the circumstance that 
.the middle classes, having lost all confidence in the grammar schools, 
have been guided in their choice by little better than their own 
fancies, assisted by the advertisements of quacks. Unlike the Scotch, 
who have had an educational experience of at least, two centuries, our 
lower middle class have had^ little or nonej they are at sea in 
all their notions of education, and while *‘they sneer at ' linguistic, 
physicid, or mathematical studies, interfere (the mothero especially} 
in matters which they do not understand, dislike all rules, and would 
moke tho whole school bend to the demands of a single scholar.” f 
complete the picture, the parents introduce even into the cheapest 
and worst schools the most minute distinctions of class and position. 

“ If,” says the Beport, ** some means had been taken to adapt the 
gnunmar schools to modem needs fifty years ago, the parents would 
probably now be well content to let the school authorities manage the 
education of their children, and would support them (as the Scotch do) in 
their task. But the grammar schools held so rigidly to their own routine, 
that at last the middle classes came to the conviction that such an cditca- 
tion as they required was incompatible with any classical instruction 
whatever. . . . delusion was justified at tho time, and it continues to 
exist, and it will take some time to disabuse the public of their belief. . . . 
Secondly, in the use of their judgment, they have not, as the Scotch have, the 
advantage of three centuries of experience. The Scotch father knows what 
his son is learning, at least to a sufficient extent to judge of his proficiency, 
to praise him for his 'Snceess, and to feel a keen interest in what he is 
doing. Neither the English father nor the English mother, as a rule, 
retains enough of school learning to enter heartily into what their children 
are studying. ‘ They cannot meddle in the way in which their meddling 
would be useful ; but this does not prevent them from meddling in other 
ways, and giving direetioas in a matter which they,do not understand.” — 
(P. 801.) 

But, bad as matters are, and if left to themselves incurable, there 
is no reason for despair, but, on the contrary, every groimd for reli- 
ance on the good sense of the English character, if the popular mind 
can be made to feel the necessity of action. It has been more the 
misfortune than the fault of oqr lower middle dassqp which has 
hitherto robbed them of any real education ; and the Oommissioners 
dwdl. strongly on the fact that ** there is no unwillingness to be 
guidodjr if only thoy can get guidance which they can trust.” The 
instantaneous rush with which the public or semitpublio schools have 
• Beport, pp. 285, 309. + Pp. 301, 207. 
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been lilled wherever they have been established of late years;”* 
the su(*cess of the county schools which began fifteen years since in 
Cornwall, and in which Devonshire has since so honourably taken 
the lead ; the schools at Hereford, Dorchester, Wells, &c. ;f the 
grout schools recenUy erected at Framlingham and Crawley, arc 
all indications that, though parents are bad judges of education if 
left to themselves, they are both capable and eager to be directed by 
comp('tent authorities. It is the main object of the Commission, as 
wo shall presently see, to ofier them guidance, and to secure some- 
thing like a national guarantee for the competence both of schools 
and schoolmasters. 

Before turning to the Recommendations of^the Commissioners, we 
ought briefly to mention one remaining class of schools, the growth 
of the last forty years, which is mainly fiUed by a higher class of' 
boy^ but of which some of the schools enter materially into their 
plan. These are the Proprietary Schools,} which range from the 
almost public schools of Cheltenham, Marlborough, and Clifton, to 
the county schools of which we have just spoken, and to the great 
institution of Mr. Woodham, in Sussex, which is indeed what the 
French would call a “hierarchy” of schools within itself, embracing 
lower, middle-class, and upper schools in one. The latter portion of 
these schools has indeed played a most important part in education 
in every way, and their founders are deserving of the deepest grati- 
tude for having (as has so often happened in England]^ filled up the 
gap of our public failures by individual energy. There will be alway's 
SI place for many such ; and it is particularly to .the honour of the 
clergy that in many instances, like the Devon schools and the still 
greater institutions in Sussex, they have flourished, and are still most 
likely to flourish, by some clergyman, like Mr. Breroton or Mr. 
Woodham, devoting himself to the work, and being in fact their 
unpaid Principal. But individual exertions can never be relied upon 
as a permanent substitute for what it is the duty of the nation to 
undertake or to organise ; and even if they were multiplied tenfold, 
they would still, if they stood alone, leave three-fourths of the educa- 
tion of the middle classes untouched. 

• 

III. Recommexdatioxs. 

The recommendations of the Commissionci's naturally fall under 
three heads: (1) the general outline of their plan, and the cha- 
racter of the system which they would substitute for that now 
existing ; (2) the nature of the education to be given' ; (3) the 
legislative and administrative means by which they carry their ' 
proposals into eflect. ' It is obvious that in so full a disousnon 
of a practical subj^t, the suggestions of detail aip almost eni|less ; 

• Report, p. 802. t T. SH. J Pp.810--322, 
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HOT is it uecessary here to disouss the best mode of gel i iug rid of 
tn^blesoine masters, or eTen. to decide whether bbarding'schook 
fliire {orelbitible to day soliodb. ^Clteir general plan p- clear and 
nmpLe one, and we ahaid lunit eorselyes to sbowmg its inriaciples 
and its eohexienoe. ^ 

1. 13ie two leading defects wid<dr, as we have seen^ .the (jommis* 
sioaeara dud ia- ^ whole edm9ati<m of the middle claaees are an entire 
absesioe of orgahiaatioii, and an absmice equaUy great of popular 
interest and parental experience in the subject. Each school takes 
a line of its own, with no reference to oilier schools in the neigh- 
bourhood ; and meanwhile the parents are in utter ignorance as to 
where they can get a gpod education — Greek or Latin, soientidc or 
English — ^wfaioh shall meet the wants of iheir children. The fireit 
idea of the Commissioners therefore is to place schools of different 
descriptions in every neighbourhood ; as a sentence of Lord llar- 
rowby’s contains the nucleus of their scheme, where he says : “1 
would club the grammar-schools with some relation to locality ; and 
1 should like to say, * You shall be a good lower middle-class school, 
and YOU shall be a middle middle-class school, and you shall bo a 
higher middle-class school, that which is now called a grammar- 
school.^ The Commissioners would thus establish universally three 
classes, or as they call them, three graden of schools — the humblest, 
or third grade, for the sons of small farmers and artizans, where they 
are to be educated up to fourteen, and to be charged about £4 a 
year ; the second grade is to be for boys of a higher position, and 
requiring better education, where the payment is to range from 
£6 to £12 ; and the first grade is to contain some schools which, like 
the present grammar-schools, shall, be mainly classical and not differ 
materially from Marlborough or Cheltenham, and others where the 
■commercial and modem element shall be predominant. They imagine 
that by an alteration in the character of many of the grammar- 
schools and a different distribution of their funds, — ^particularly by 
the abolition of gratuitous education (except to exhibitioners), and a 
diminution of the endowt}ient of the headmasters, — ^the existing 
grammar-schools will gp far to meet the wants of many parts of the 
country. And they further pro^se, with a view to meet the pro- 
visions of the founders for humbler hoys of ability, that exhibitions 
dball be largely founded, by which, as a process of natural selection, 
the abler boys in the lower schools shall be drafted into the higher. 
The great fomidation of Christ’s Hospital holds here an important 
place in this scheme, and forms a kind of College d'ilUe into which 
boys from other schools are to be elected by examination. They cal- 
cukite that fomr boardii^schools of the first grades coninining each 
250 .^olais, would be required for every million of population ; and 
> . V • Bepoit, p. W. , 
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4 boaidiiig-scliool of*the second grade, containing 100 scholars, for 
every hundred thousand. Schools of the third grSde. would appa- 
rently stand in tiie proportion of at least fbur to one di oiQ^ra ; 
they would he clpefiy day schools^ and niight hr^bced’i^'^img 
in the centre of several villages in the country. - t . , < 

l%is scheme, however, would not cover IhiO whole country, iSx ^ is 
douhtfbl 'whether in any district the endowment would ah^ |ie 
adequate to the wants of education, and many towns and country 
neighbourhoods are without any endowment whatever; For the 
supply of new public schools the Commissioners, not without^evident 
trembling, whisper once more the name of rates ; but the rate is cer- 
tainly the most modest we have ever heard of. It is to be voluntary ; 
to bo applicable only to buildings and exhibitions, and is not to 
exceed a halfpenny in-the pound. Of the proposed administrative 
means for carrying out their plan, by dividing the countrj’’ into dis- 
tricts, to be administered partly by a central and partly by a local 
board, we shall speak presently. 

Such is the framework of the "plan. In erecting it, and in dis- 
cussing the education adapted to it, tho Keport has given us a most 
interesting comparison of the four greatest existing systems of middle- 
class education, the Prussian, the American, the French, and the 
Scotch, with the obvious intention of illustrating its two principles 
of tho need of organization, and the creation of a popular interest 
among the parents. In three of these countries, America, Prussia, 
and France, it is well known that education is national ; it is largely 
supported by the rates and the central fund, and organized through- 
out, in France with an almost ludicrous regulation mania, if the 
story is true, as we believe it is, that the Minister of Education once 
pulled out his watch at twelve o’clock, and said, “ I know what lesson 
is beginning at this moment in every school in France.” French 
education is indeed in some of its details so unlike our own, that we 
have probably less to learn from it than from any of tho great 
systems we have mentioned, though the accuracy of its best mathe- 
matical and literary training, at once the parent and tho child of the 
French method and finish, and the careful teaching of its masters, 
has led the Commissioners to describe it as “a perfect piece of 
machinery for the cultivation of the intellect.” No one who has ev<fr 
examined the Ecole Polytechnique will forget the peculiarly French 
institution of the Jtejpefifeura, whose buidness it is to go over every 
lesson of the professor with the pupils ; a system which is said, how- 
ever, to4}o liable to some grave objections from the connection of w 
inferior class of teachers with the pupils.* The American method, 
again, of which we owe an interesting description to Mr. Fjtaser, 

“♦ Bsport, 61 , 66 . # ' 
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would probably not commend itself to our tastes so mueb as tbo 
Prussian and the Scotch ; it is no doubt “ tborougbly alive,” and 
**a precise adaptation to the American people and the American 
political life.”* Put it is also true that “ there is nothing in it to 
lift the people above their own level.” Mr. Fraser’s wortK, that “if 
not the most highly educated, they ai*o certainly the mof-t generally 
educated people on earth,” must bp qualified by the opinion of the 
Report that “ they fall fur short of Prussia in complcteiU'ss and in 
cultvure.” Kor would the middle classes of England accept a teaching 
which gives little or nothing of religious instruction. The system 
which is evidently most in favour with the Commissioners is the Prus- 
sian,t which has, indeed, nearly every requisite which goes to form a 
systmn of imiversal national education. Nominally fouhd^ by Frederic 
the Great, it^had been really growing for centuries ; it is, though com- 
pulsory in name, founded on a strong popular sympathy, for the 
Prussians, perhaps more than any nation, “ believe in culture it 
satisfies the craving for organization which the study of our own 
class has bred in the Commissioners, for it is organized from the top 
to the bottom ; it has shown how well a central and a local boaid can 
combine in education, the former supplying the higher intelligence, 
the latter the popular feeling; and, finally, the three “grades” of 
the Prussian Meal’SchuIen (or higher commercial schools), are nearly 
identical with the plan which the Commissioners propose. They 
have given a glowing account of it, as “at once the most ctunplcto 
and the most perfectly adapted to its people of all that now exist ;” 
and it helps them withal in their maintenance of classical studies, to 
which we shall presently advert. Meanwhile, we must for our own 
part confess to have read with still greater interest the account of the 
middle Question of Scotland. It is, in some points, utterly at 
variance with our own notions; all classes above the lowest are 
largely mixed, and there is so little of apparent organization, that 
every parent prescribes the subjects in which he wishes his son to be 
taught, and pays accordingly. Even the sexes arc intermingled; 
and “ every master teaches in his own way, and without control.” 
But outside the schools there is a force at work which supplies them 
with all their life and vigour, and this i^ *Hhe extraordinary interest 

which the parent take in the progress of their boys \X tho 

schools are practically in the hands of the parents. The ‘parents use 
the. masters to educate their, sons, but they themselves direct tho 
education.” In short, the Scotch middle education, ^ if the picture 
here.. given is not overdrawn, is the best evidence that the one 
essential, requisite for a good education is that the parents should be 
thorougUy determined to have it. In this sense of parental respon- 
. • ’y. 63. t Pp. ae. 72. J P. 60. 
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sibilii V the Scotch middle classes seem to us, to sav the least, second 
to none in the world. "We cannot resist the pleasure of giving the 
following animated description of a Scotch school by Mr. Fcaron : — 

‘‘And then the scene presented by the class-room of a Scotch burgh 
school, crowded with sixty or one hundred boys and girh, all nearly of an 
age, a(Mted in rows at desks and benches, but all placed in the order of 
merit, with their keen, thoughtful faces turned towards the master, watching 
bis every look and every gesture, in the hopes of winning « place in the 
class, and having good news to bring home to their parents at tea-time. 
In front of this eager, animated throng stands the master, gaunt, muscular, 
and time-worn, poorly clad, and plain in manner and speech, but with the 
dignity of a ruler, in his gestures and the fire of an enthusiast in his eye ; 

' full of movement, vigour, and energy ; so thorou^ly versed in his author 
that he never requires' to look at his text-book, 'which ho holds in his left 
hand, while in his right he perhaps flourishes the ancient ‘ taws,* wi^ 
which he used to reduce disorderly new-comers to discipline. The whole 
scene is one of vigorous action and masterly force.” * '* 

2. One conclusion in which this last inquiry has confirmed the Com- 
missioners is the necessity of retaining classics, or at all events Latin, 
as the basis of middle-class teaching, for “everywhere they have 
found that the classics are still regarded as the best instrument for 
the highest education, and when the classics are neglected, the 
education seems lowered in character.”t Their discussion of this 
subject is perhaps the ablest part of the whole Report, and gives us a 
judgment on the controversy which Mr. Lowe may be said to have 
popularised, marked by perfect fairness, and by great force and clear- 
ness of argument. In the lowest class of schools, and for the 
majority of the boys, they ask for little more thari a sound plementar}'- 
education — g^od reading, good ■writing, and good arithmetic ; but 
oven in these schools they would make a place for Latin in the higher 
division, on the ground that it alone is the thread which may run 
through and connect education of every grade — is, in fact, what middle 
age writers used to call the Church, “the ladder for low-Born merit” 
— or, as a modern Canon expresses it, “ the cement of the social 
bridge which miites all classes of society in England above the day- 
•lobourer.”{ When the middle-middle-schools are discussed, how- 
ever, a regular battle of the books begins, and the witnesses contradict 
each other vigorously — ^the schoolmasters as a body standing out for 
Latin, a few wishing to make the teaching mainly mathematical, some, 
again, proposing to substitute for Latin, English or French, while 
the friends and foes of physical science ai’e pretty equally balanced. 
The Commissioners discuss the matter fully ; but they decide very 
distinctly in favour of language, in comparison with mathematics, 
as the main basis of education ; and this on the broad ground that 
“ nothing appears to develop and disciplintb the whole man so much 
♦ Beport, p. 60. . t P- 7®* P- 27* 
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as llie stndy which assists the learner to understand ti c thoughts, 
to eoitor into the feelings ,to appreciate the moral judgments of others. 
Kor/* they add, “is equal clearness of thought to bo attained in«any 
other way. Clearness of thought is bound up with < leamess of 
language, and the one is impossible without the other.’' Then comes 
the question os to the one long^ge from which grammar is best 
taught ; an4 here again, though not without a good word for French, 
the Commissioners are clear in their preference for Latin, partly on 
the ground of the beauty of the language in itself, but mainly “ for 
the fulness and preeision of its accidence, in which no modern 
language can rival it.”* They give just prominence, too, (o a forcible 
argument of Mr. Derwent Coleridge, that, “ to teach English is a far 
more difficult accomplishment than to teach Latin, and for one 
man who can take Hhokspearo or Milton ns a class-book, tliere 
are ten who can carrj' boys repoiitedly through Cajsar and V’^irgil.” 
With Latin they would of course combine arithmetic and mathe- 
matics, though Euclid is to be dethroned from the honour of having 
been the one unchanged class-book for more than two thousand 
years. But ^e battle agam rages vehemently round physical science, 
the schoolmasters — ^possibly from on imperfect acquaintance with 
its subject — being here very generally the opponents. The Com- 
missioners, however, nsake it their third essential subject, and declare 
emphatically that “ ho scheme of education can be complete without 
it ; ” that “ it develops better than any other studies the observing 
faculties, disciplines, the intellect by teaching induction as well os 
deduction, ^supplies a balance to the studies of language and mathe- 
matics, and provides instruction of great value for the occupations of 
after life.” f These conclusions are only modified by the recommen- 
dation that there should be some schools of what we may call a more 
purely modem and scientific type. 

Two other topics must be mentioned from their importance: 
first, the religious character of the education, and secondly, the 
education suggested for girls. On the first it deserves notice that 
the Commissioners, representing every shade of men, are unanimous. 
Secular teaching they put aside on the gpround that to (unit I'eligious 
t e a ching would be equally opposed to the feelings of English parents 
and of the best masters ; the comprehensive system, as it is called, of 
eliminating all distinct doctrines, and teaching the residuum, they 
hardly notice ; they are for such denominational teaching as shall 
not allow the master to be “hampered ” in his instruction, while “the 
parent may claim by a written notice exemption for his son from 
attmiding prayers or puh^ worshm,,and from any lesson or series of 
bh a religious subj^.” * To the other point it is impcttsible 

; Beprriy p« 27. . t 84. i P. 42. 
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here to do full justice. De Tocqueville, and even a greater authority^ 
Aristotle, have expressed the opinion, that the well-being of states 
depends almost mainly on their women, and there are probably no 
women in this country who could exercise a better influence than the 
wives and daughters of the lower middle-classes, or who are now, we 
must add, more deplorably neglected. Perhaps the Beport hardly does 
justic(! to the subject, which is discussed in a very interesting manner 
in Mr. Fraser’s admiring, but somewhat trenchant remarks on the 
intelligent American ladies of the “ Boman matron ” type. There is, 
howe^'er, a very interesting account of the Cambridge examination, in 
nearly all of which the girls were ahead of the boys.* The gist of the 
Bocommendations is, improved examination and inspection of schools ; 
with the very important proposal, that the Hertford establishment 
belonging to Christ’s Hospital, in which a revenue of £11,000 a year 
is now comparatively wasted on little boys, shoiild be made a central 
college for girls. We hope the governors will be gallant enough 
to give it up. 

a. We have reserved to the last the hardest question, if not the 
most important, which the Commissioners have to solve, and where 
their proposals seem to us most open to criticism, — ^the plan by 
wiioli thoi, recemmeBdations are to be carried into efl^ct. They 
suggest several kinds of machinery : prat, a division of the whole 
country, following the arrangement of the Begistrar General, into 
thirteen districts; secondly, the constitution in each of these of a 
provincial Board, consisting of eight members, f with an official 
(Commissioner appointed by the Charity Conunission, who are to be 
charged with the duty of arranging or re-arranging the charities of 
the district, presiding at the school examinations, &c. ; tMvdly, the 
(Charity Commission, considerably reinforced, which is to be a final 
Court of Appeal to approve or reject plans submitted to it, to inquire 
generally into charities, and appoint inspectors ; fourthly, the 
establishment of a Council of Examination, to consist of twelve 
examiners, half appointed by the Universities and half by the 
Crown, who are to make a general annual report of all the exami- 
nations. They suggest aim. the .substitution of unimproved Liocal 
Board for all schools, in the place of the present Boards of Trustees, 
some of the existing trustees being combined in equal numbers with 
members elected by householders, and with others appointed by the 
Provincial Board. 

Of the three last of these proposals we entirely approve, for the 
Charily Commission, armed with additional powers, will be fsr pre- 
ferable, both as a mediative body and a court of appeal, to the pre- 
sent ruinous process of referring questions about the chanties to a 
* Report, p. 664. t P. 630. t ^3. 
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court of law ; the proposed Board of Examination is xmiiapcachablo, 
and Tro would only venture the suggestion that it might be desirable 
to make a moderate payment to each of its members for the time and 
labour they will expend ; lastly, new Boards will be essential to work 
the new schools, and the Board proposed will retain something of the 
old interests and traditions, while it wiU have a proper infiision of a 
new and mo3re popular element. But grave objections seem to lie to the 
two remaining parts 9f the scheme, the division into thirteen districts 
and the constitution of the provincial Boards ; and we strongly sus- 
pect that our objections to them were felt by many of the Ciommis- 
sioners themselves, for they have suggested an alternative plan in 
both cases which seems to us infinitely preferable. In the first place, 
it is difficult to see why they have departed from the natural division 
into counties, and although they tell us this was done “ for obvious 
reasons,” they are reasons which we have in vain attempted to dis- 
cover. The principle on which such districts as the Commissioners 
are devising should be formed is surely an obvious one ; we want 
a district large enough to ensure a choice of competent members, and 
small enough to ensure local sympathy. The large districts whicli 
the Commissioners suggest — the western district for example, of 
Wilts, Dorset, Somerset, Devon, and Cornwall-ywotild command 
little or nothing of that local interest \vhich it is their principal aim 
to create. A county Board would in most cases attain both objects, 
and, as Lord Fortescue has urged, local opposition would be much 
disarmed if it was felt that a county was handled by itself, and its 
endowments administered for its own benefit. 

And this faulty division into districts has led to an equally faulty 
constitution of the local or provincial Board. For ourselves, we 
have certainly no objection to eight nominees of the Crown, for there 
would be very little temptation to make unfair appointments, and 
such a Board would probably discharge its functions as ably, or even 
more ably, than any which could bo suggested ; indeed, it was pro- 
bably this last consideration w'hich led to its proposed constitution. 
But here; again, the question is, whether sqph a body would command 
confidence and popular sympathy ) and in a matter where popular 
and local interests are important, we cannot doubt that the temper of 
the time is for electoral, and not for nominated boards, and that a 
board consisting of irresponsible nominees would ‘not succeed. A 
body composed partly of the chairmen of boards of guaidians, with a 
certain number of persons added by the Crown, with reference both 
to position and experience in education, might be a less intelligent 
and liberal board at first, till some of its members had been educated 
by the rest, but it would probably be more active and popular in the 
end ; and we shall, therefore, side with those members of the Com- 
misrion who were good enough to secure us this alternative. 
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"We have now traversed, though we fear imperfectly, most of the 
ground occupied by this Report. Our opinion of its ability and its fair- 
ness it can scarcely be necessary to repeat ; for with some inequalities 
of cx(>cution, such as every Report must exhibit, it is a real authority 
on all subjects connected with middle-class education ; and though 
a Blue Book is of all books the most certainly ** doomed to death,** 
we could certainly wish that such a storehouse of information Was 
** fated not to die.** We do not doubt that, whether immediatoly or 
not, it will do its work. We complained, in the outset of these, 
remarks, that the English people and legislature were somewhat slow 
to move in matters of education. We have large arrears to make 
up. We have left education, as Pitt left literature, ** to take care 
of itself ; *’ and* when Burke contrasted our “ native soil of freedom ** 
with the “ slavery which we might have from Pmsaia,*’ he hardly 
foresaw that the slavery would be the protector of knowledge, or 
the freedom so tolerant of ignorance. These may seem hard words, 
but they are scarcely beyond the truth. There is no branch of our 
whole education which docs not need largo improvement, and 
certainly, if information is any test of teaching, some of our greatest 
colleges and schools require a thorough reform, almost as much as a, 
middle-class academy. It may be doubted whether there will be 
time or inclination to take so great a work in hand in the present 
Parliament ; but a Reformed Parliament — from which it seems all 
parties hope so much — could scarcely inaugurate its labours better 
than by an earnest endeavour to imitate the example which en- 
lightened despotisms and republics have shown us ; and to realize the 
boast, which Milton in his time did not think extravagant, that we 
are, as a nation, “pliant and prone .to seek after knowledge — ^not 
beneath the reach of any point, the highest that human capacity can 
soar to.’* 

W. C. Lake. 
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THE LONDON PBE8S. 

n. THE PALL MALL GAZETTE. 


'* P., Ti'esday Morsixo. M\' !)e.\u Sir, — Bungay will be 

J- * here to-day about tlio Pall Mall QaticUe. You will bo the 
very man. £o help us with a genuine West-eml article. You under- 
stand — dashing, trenchant, and d aristocratic. Lady Hipshaw 

will write — ^but she’s not much, you know ; and we’ve two lords — 
but the less they do the better. We must have you. We’ll give 
you your oivn terms, and we’ll make a hit with the Gazette. Shall 

B. come and see you, or can you look in upon me here? Ever yours, 

C. S.” The Fleet prison and the Pall Mall Gazette ! Defoe starteil 
and conducted a journal in Newgate, and one of his biographers was 
*80 profoundly struck with the wonderful literary ventures that had had 
their origin within stone walls which do and do not a prison make, 
that he actually suggested, apparently with seriousness, that the 
Qnvemments of civilised countries should make the occasional im- 
prisoning of men of genius a matter of pubHe policy. Think of 
Cervantes; think of Bunyan ; think of Defoe, said he, and then con- 
sider whether there may not be something in the compulfion of a 
jail which is peculiarly favourable to the concentration of soul, 
without which fine facidty. never does its best. First, then, catch 
your man of genius. Wait, of course, tUl some new writer has shown 
his mettle. Then capture him, lock him up in Newgate or York 
Castle, and don’t let him out till he has hatched on epic, or a cure 
ibv «(msumpti<>p, de squared the circle, or invented a new gun. This 
is a very ruughly recollected sketch of the design, and we do not 
remember whether or not the Government was to reward the gone- 
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rator <>f the fresh product when, he had done his work, or whether he 
was merely to bo turned loose, and allowed to run fallow, till it might 
appen ’ worth while to lock him up again. 

The mere incubation of the Pall Mall Gazette ended in the release 
of Captain Shandon from the Fleet, because Mrs. Bimgay happened 
to take a fancy to Mrs. Shandon and her little “ gurl.” But this 
was luck, and it is a serious objection to the workableness of the im> 
prisoning scheme, that men of ability would probably be afraid to 
show their heads (in a metaphysical sense} if they knew that the 
dorernment of their country woiild immediately impound them. A 
love of restraint has never been reckoned among the peculiarities of 
genius. Conceive Mr. Swinburne, and Mr. Buchanan, Miss Ingelow, 
Mr. Tennyson, and Mr. Browning, all in condemned cells, and taking 
exercise together in a paved yard, till they had produced poems satis- 
factory to some authority constituted under a State Organization of 
Culture. But the plan, supposing it workable, would have one 
advantage ; namely, that we should know when to be on the look-out 
for something new. In process of time we should be able to judge 
inductively JiOAV long genius in the pound took to think of some- 
thing exquisite, and a new order of paragraph would appear in our 
journals : — “We have received from the Department of Culture the 
information that Mr. Matthew Arnold, who was lying perdu at an 
Outpost of the Barbarians, hoping to escape detection, was yesterday, 
under a warrant from the Minister of Culture, captured and placed 
in confinement, with pens and paper, accompanied by the usual in- 
timation. Wo may therefore expect something good in the course 
of a year or two.” There is some certainty about this ; it enables 
us to know when the universe may expect a new impulse. But as 
things go, who knows when a fresh motive power like the Pall Mall 
Gazette is about to bo generated? “We address ourselves to the 
higher circles of society : we care not to disown it. The Pall Malt 
Gazette is written by gentlemen for gentlemen ; its conductors speak * 
to the classes in which they live and were bom. The field-preacher 
has his journal; the Radical free-thinker has his journal : why should 
the gentlemen of England be imrepresented in the press P ” Who 
would have dreamt that a jeii-iV esprit flung into a novel by an 
earnest persifleur in 1850 would, iii 1865, “ strike its being into 
bounds,” and “ result in ” so large, so grave, and so influential a 
thing as the “ evening newspaper and review ” which is now known, 
by the name that was given to Bungay’s organ, though it shtnds 
related to such an organ as a man to an' anthropoid: ape P 

We are quite serious in taking up this view of the matter. 'TK& 
admirable paper on “Historical Prediction” in the jPartiiU§Mty Review 
for March discuss certain “ disturbing causes which nmy impede 
and obstruct the power of foresight.” The Pall Mall Gazette has 
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b^i and is, a gz«at disturbmg cause; and vlio in tho immo of 
#^eir could have foteseen the ccmcourse of aipi^s which brought 
it“ about — ^we mean thenu<dei,;ilxe radii, the elective affinities, ^e 
commercial attractions, the friendly asirociations of certain men and 
certain kinds of talent, the pressure, more or less more or 

less felt, or wholly imfelt, of this, that, and the other influence, 
which have tended to make the PaU Mall Ctazette what it isP Wo 
oursdves think the establishment and success of this periodical ono 
of the very gravest events of the time of reaction through which wc 
hold this country is now passing, or about to pass ; for, in spite of 
household suffrage, a crisis of reaction^ is, putting it at tho lowest, 
imminent all over the civilised world — a crisis which has been for a 
great many years quite easy to predict. 

The franchise, said Mr. Disraeli, is not a right, but a privilege. 
This is Toryism. It is true, hisforieally, that “it is the everlasting 
privilege of fools to be governed by wise men ” (a quotation which is 
not, perhaps, exact) ; but that is quite another thing. The extreme 
left of what is called Liberalism may believe that, and yet maintain 
that the basis of all formulated political relations is the right of every 
man to govern himself ; or, in other words, to have a voice in the 
making of the laws to which he submits. But the Tory formula 
involves the hypothesis of a governing class existing as a political 
institution priwd, /??(•/<? and in the nature of things desirable, and not 
merely as the natural temporary expression of an inwrought law of 
progress. It is not likely that the Tory formula will ever again be 
openly in tho ascendant in England (while our present civilization 
lasts), or perhaps in Europe ; but there has been sufficient reaction 
of sentiment in that direction to influence veiy materially those who 
call themselves Liberals, and to give a colour to their policy and tone 
of thought. In the meanwhile the influence of Bentham, though 
dow and quiet, has been enormous : and it is not too much to say 
. that whatever real “ education ” the Tory party have undergone has 
come from that side. How many who call themselves Liberals arc 
only Benthamized Conservatives I By the path of Benthamized Con- 
servatism the old Toryism is, under our eyes, passing into a sort of 
Concessive Constitutionalism in which we may or may not eventually 
And that new doctrine of politics, or rather of political action, which 
Mr. Mill hinted the want of in a well-remembered passage in the 
“ Considerations on Representative Government.”* Only, if we do, 

^ teems to me> liowever, from various indications# and £rom none more than the 
recent debates upon Beform of Parliament, that both Conservatives and liberalB 
(If continue to call them what they still call themselves) have lost confidence in 
^ thel^litical creeds which they nominally profess, while neither side appears to have 
made any in providing itsUf with a better. Tet Such a better doctrino 

tansi be possToie ; not a mere compromise by splitting tbe difference between tho 
tHiro, but something wider than cither, which in virtue of its superior comprehen- 
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tho (looirine will hare, first, to be " moved tbrougb life of lower 
phase/* lilLr. Ruskin, in his last little book, observes , of the Pall 
Mall Cfc^ustte (p. 162), that “its straws of talk mark\wb|(itli ^ the 
wind bldvra perhaps mere early tham. those of any bthw joimiad/* 
But that means little — no om journal can mark which wy . the 
wind blows. 7he truth is that the Pall Mall Gazette has proyi^ tb 
be the most powerful organ of the reaction of culture and eon« 
stittttionalism ; has done more for it than perhaps all other visible or 
traceable agencies combined together ; and, in spite of its Liberalism, 
has been, on the whole. Conservative in its influence. This is true, 
in the teeth of the fact that it has printed, and occasionally prints, 
paragraphs whose inspiration must be called Radical. It is true 
even on “ theological ’* and ecclesiastical Questions. In spite of the 
boldness of the criticisms of the Pall Mall Gazette upon points of 
dogma and Church order, the High Church party in Engird would 
rather see a hundred journals like that afloat in society than one , 
Daily Mews, or one Examiner. And because it is really a pregnant 
question, one may well ask again, who could possibly have foreseen 
the uprising of this new power in political and social criticism? 
How Mr. Thackeray himself would have delighted in it ! Toleration, 
beginning from tho side of manliness and experience of the world, and 
not from any Liberal assumption or Liberal sentiment ; but tolera- 
tion still, with a note of good society in it, and a possibility of 
despotism behind it, and totally without enthusiasm of any kind — 
the toleration of Arthur Fendennis, first Benthamized, and then cor- 
roborated by a strong infusion of active humanitarianism — this 
might enter largely into a description of the character or morale of 
the Pall Mall Gazette; and it was of the essence of Mr. Thackeray's 
ruling mood : — 

“ Fabius fought Hannibal sceptically. ... * Tho tastes and habits of 
such a man prevent him from becoming a boisterous demagogue, and his 
love of truth and dislike of cant keep him from advancing crude proposi- 
tions, such as many loud reformers are constantly ready with, much more 
of uttering downright falsehoods in arguing questions or abusing opponents, 

which he would die or starve rather than use There it is, extant 

among us, a part of our habits, the creed of many of us, the growth of 
centuries, the symbol of a most complicated tradition, — ^there stand my loid 
the bishop and my lord the hereditary legislator — ^what the French call 
transactions, both of them, — ^representing in their present shape mail-clad 
barons wad double-sworded chiefs (from whom their lordships the heredi- 
taiies for the most part don't descend), and priests, professing to hold an 
absolute truth and a divinely-inherited power, the which truth absolute our 


siveness, might be adopted by either Liberal or Conservative without x«nffl|Mihig 
anything which he really feels to be valuable in his own creed. ' When scplliuiy 
fed obscurely the want of such a doctrine, and so few even flatter IhmnadvM that 
they have attained it, any one may, without presumption, offer what his own though^ and 
the beet that he knows of those of others, aro able to contribute towards its formation.*' 
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ancestors burucd at tho stake, and denied there ; the whi< b diviiK* traiin- 
missiblo power still exists in print — to be believed or not, pretty nineU at 
choice ; and of those. I say, I acquiesce that tlioy exist, and 10 move. . . . 

“ I won’t cane the boj's. nay, or say Amen always, or act i < tho Chnreh’s 
champion or warrior, in tho shape of the boadl^ with the st ft' ; but I will 
take oil' my hat in tho place, and say my prayers there t m, ajid shake 
hands witJi the clorgj’inan as ho .steps on tho grass outside. Don't I know 
that his being there is a compromise, and that ho stands bol 're me, im Act 
of Parliament? .... 1 take things as I find them, and iho world, and 

tho Acts of ^Parliament of tho world, as they arc ; and us 1 intend to take 
a wife, if 1 find one — not to be madly in love and prostrate at her feet like 
a fool — ^not to worship her as an angel, or to expect to find her as sneh, 
but to be good-natnred to her, and courteous, expecting good-nature and 
pleasant society from her in retom.” 

lliese passages do not misrepresent the tone of good society, nor 
do they much, if at all, misrepresent tho tone, or rather tint, of the 
Pall Mall Gazette; and upon this neutral colour are laid all the 
stronger 4incs of opinion and tendency which as a newspaiper it of 
• course contains. In this respect, too — ^namely, with regard to 
opinion — ^the Pall Mall Gazette is tho most heterogeneous of joumals. 
Ably expressed criticism on nearly all sides may be found there. 
The Chronicle announced that all articles which did not cohere with 
the opinions of the editor, or the dominant principles of the journal, 
wotild bo expressly indicated as communiques^ and the rule was- kept. 
The Pall Mall Gazette has a steady tone or tint, but, except that it is 
Liberal (in the sense we have already described, and cajjahle at any 
moment of being liberal in a larger sense) in its politics, it has few 
dominant opinions. Some things yon never find there — ^neither 
warmth, nor height, nor colour. It i.s true that emotional irides- 
cence is not a usual attribute of newspapers, or much wanted or relished 
by clubs or politicians; at all events, it docs not find its way 
into the pages in question. But, enthusiasm apart, almost any 
ably-expressed opinion tbet has got a platform and a hearing in 
the world outside, has a chance of being heard in the Pall Mall 
Gazette too. Ably expressed it must be, and it is probable that no 
other existing journal has managed to aggregate so much varied 
ability. It may be added, in passing, that the “ chaff" which has 
been addressed to the point of the gentlemen-for-gentlemen ” cha- 
racteristic of the Pall Mall Gazette, has been erroneous ; the gospel of 
goc)d manners is assumed in the tone of the Pall Mall Gazette, but 
that is all ; it is not obtruded, it is not even preached. Undoubtedly 
a large portion, of its success has been due to that neutral tint which 
belongs to g^d manners in general. It is a quality which makes 
il».way everywhere,*’ as people say, and even when it has been broken 
in i^Km. the offence is* condoned ; just as a gentlemanly young man, 
'u^^^as the Ixue tolerance of Oo<^ Societism, is without much diffi- ' 
cully forgiven for an occasional excess in administering punish- 
ment ’’ in d quarrel. 
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Onc' of the most striking points about the Pall Mall Gazette has 
been ihe extent- to which its matter has evidently been contributed 
by exjiorts — ^people with the best information upon their respective 
topics. There is, indeed, one particular writer, whose pen can 
readily be traced in the Pall Mall and elsewhere, who appears 
to know every mortal thing that is contemporary ; and there is at 
least one other writer, whose pen also can be traced there and 
elsewhere, whose accomplishments appear to have no limit what- 
ever. It is the natural characteristic of an organ which knov^ every- 
thing, that it should hate humbugs with a sort of — it is an. o^ 
phrase, we know — a sort of erotic hate ; an amorous disgust ; a kind 
of fox-hunter’s passion. Mr. Bichard Hutton (the papers have ri^oce 
been published with his name attached) once said in the PaU MoM 
that Mr. Gladstone meditated on finance in the night watches ; we 
suspect the Pall Mall meditates on humbugs in the night watches. 

D’ya moind the waiiste, my lass ? ” The Pall Mall might be mpposed 
to look with some pious scorn upon contemporaries that preach — 

''A reals woiiii sannin a weeak, on’ I a’ stuWd Thomaby vaibte.” 

Such is its sacred fury for a man to hang, or a waaste to stub, that — 
who does not know it ? — the Pall Mall will play Haroun al Baschid 
upon occasion. The present writer well remembers the whispering 
awe vrith which he once heard two old fogies in an omnibus say to 
each other on a certain morning, “ The editor of the Pall Mall went 
in his broom ; and the rest of the story we know. The words wove 
spoken as if the speaker thought the editor of the Pall Mall might 
be at that momeni; acting as conductor to that very ’bus, and we 
were strongly tempted to tell him he was. Charles Mathews the - 
elder was once riding to or from some assize tow’n, in a stage coach, 
in company with Theodore Hook (?), when a north-country farmer 
was annoying the company in some way. ' Mathews urged him to 
desist — in vain, for the bmnpkin went on bullyragg^ing ” in fine 
Yorkshire style.- “I wouldn’t hold my tongue for nobody,” cried 
he, “ not if the great Baron HuUock (a judge of that day) and Mister 
Brufium (Henry Brougham) was in the carriage.” Mathews leaned 
over to him, tapped his knee, and said in a mysterious whisper, 

“ Hush ! my dear sir $ hush ! JT am Baron Hullock, and the gentle- 
man next me is Mr. Brougham.” This was enough. The farmer put 
his head out of the window, and shouted to the driver, “ Stop ! stop 
the' coach ! Let me out ! I’m no fit company for the great Baron . 
Hullock and Mr. BrufiEum ! Let me* out, • I say ! ” And get out 
the man did, to the great relief of his fellow-passeng^ers. It mi^^ 
not be a bad plan, for abating a social nuisande, to take a hint 
Mathews, — “ Hush, hush, my dear sir ! Don’t you see the editor of 
the PaU Mall Gazette in the room there P His bmugham is round 
the comer.” 
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This country^ said Channing of America, is not priest>ridden, 
but press>ridden. It will, we hope, be a long while before this 
oouniry is press-ridden, but the power of the press is undoubtedly 
growing in England. We distinguidi here between power and in- 
fluence, and, indeed, the distinction is always obvious. When we 
think of Bossuet, it . is his power that occurs to us i when we think 
of the 0ur4 dSArs, it is his influence. One of the signs that the 
power 1 ^, the press is on the increase is that manifestation of an uneasy 
sense tl^its respcmsilnlity is inadequately fixed, which we have all had 
to obsm^e in the cry for the abolition of anonymity in joumalkm. Of 
all journals, not excepting the Saturday Meikw even, the PaU Mall 
Qasette gives us the most vivid sense of power. Its staff is so strong, 
its resources are so large, it shows so determined a temper, it goes 
about its woi^ with such a divine-right-of-constables air, it has such 
a way of appearing to refiise impunity to anything it thoroughly 
hates, that we feel that in a country where all ^e journals were of 
the same type, we should be living under a kind of military law of 
opinion. In exercising the function of a social and literary police, 
the Pall Mall Gazette has done work which it is not necessary to 
recall minutely. Did any other journal ever succeed in doing as 
much ? But, as it is in its determined criticism of what it dislikes, 
its stealthy deliberation in hunting out abtises, and its firmness of 
grasp in skinning them, that the Pall Mall Gazette has been most 
conspicuously successful, so it is in the use of the speculum and the 
cautery that its great danger has lain. Nobody can doubt its dis- 
interestedness : attentive readers of its literature will have noticed a 
peculiarity in that department— at least they will if they have an eye 
• for things conspicuous by their absence — which suggests an ^most 
haughty resolve to be above suspicion. But we all know, or can 
conceive, what it is for a rigid medical practitioner to get into a 
particular groove of diagnosis and treatment, and to make mistakes. 
There have been physicians who have persisted in diagnosing diseases 
which they might as justly have diagnosed in a pond-lily, and per- 
sisted, too, in heroic treatment ; and who can ever forget the old 
head-master (Eeate ?), who, when some boys who ought to have been 
put down in the Confirmation-list were put in the bill instead, whipped 
them the Bame pour encourager lea auf res ? 

On topics of health, comfort, social resource, and the tangible or 
calculable providence of I^e, especially as they concern the poor, or 
as they concern special classes (soldiers, for example), the Pall Mall 
Gazette, has firom the first be^ singularly watchful and humane, yet 
moderate and cautious.. Its experts have miabled it to write with suf- 
fi<^i<^t information ; aiffl while it has never oontmned an indecent para- 
graph, it has, op the other hurd, never flinched from any phrase that 
was necessary to fhlfil a purpose. We fancy we could collect from 
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tho pages of the journal in question examples of plainness of speech 
into which words ** never before printed ” in recent newspapers 
have found their way. This is a peculiarity which must undoubtedly 
be affiliated to that sincere humanity which belongs to the genius 
of the Pall Mall Gazette. It is a spirit which not only hates senti- 
mentality — it would even rather avoid circumlocution in cases where 
some of us would prefer it. 

The literature of the Pidl XaU Gazette, when as good as i^ofteh ^ 
is So pleasant a part of the paper that most readers wish there were 
more of it. Here, indeed, there is occasionally more ** individttolity'' 
than in any other of the departments of the journal. There are two 
pens in particular that can be recognised in the leading articles 
from time to time ; and there are scarcely more than two that compel 
recognition ^n the reviews ; but in literature the topics are so varied 
that a writer’s natural qualities have more play, and hence the extreme 
pleasantness of some of the reviews. Here too, however, there is a 
neutral tint underneath the brightest and most decisive lines of com-; 
ment. We know how Macaulay wrote criticism, we know how Mr. 
Huskin writes it ; we know how Wordsworth wrote it, we know how 
a well-known critic in the Spectator writes it ; and in all of them, 
and many other cases that might be named — ^in Macaulay even, 
though least in him — we feel, as we read, that there is, besides the 
criticism, an under-current of meditation, sometimes even of passion, 
’2)ersonal to the man, and charged with moral, or often with spiritual 
suggestion. It does not matter what tho topic is — ^your author medi- 
tates as well as criticises, and you can never tell where a sudden turn 
of a sentence may point you to. This is not a characteristic of the 
criticism which -you usually find in the Pall Mall Gazette, or, indeed,* 
in the majority of journals. The only instance of it we can call to 
mind recently was a too brief notice of Dr. Neuman’s poems, from 
an unmistakable pen. 

Thus, then, wo should call the politics of tho Pall Mall Gazette a 
guarded Liberalism, whiclr occasionally shades away into Benthamized 
Conservatism. The characteristic of its deliberate social criticism 
we .should call a strong humanity, with good society tolerance. 
The genius of its literary department is, on the whole, Addisonian, 
though modem. The general tint of the paper is Conservative^ 
Its general manner and accent are those of an organ which has a 
quick sense of its own power, and great determination in putting 
that power to use. On the whole, we repeat, we think that, taken 
in connection with the political and social reaction to which we have 
referred, the Pail Mall Gazette is the -most important fact of the hour 
— partly, effect, but both cause and promoter to a degree which Iftay 
well occasion a little alarm to those who do not like the reaction or 
trust its spirit. 



THE DEAN OF COEK AND THE IRISH 
ESTABLISHMENT. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE “CONTEMPORARY REVIEW.” 


S IR, — am sure the readers of the Contemporary Review will bo. 

thankful to me for drawing forth so masterly a defence of the 
Irish Protestant Establishment as that which appeared in your lust 
number. I should wish to express, in the warmest torm.<i, my 
•person^ obligations for the kind language of Dean Magee to his 
opponent, if I did not feel that so rave an example of courte.sy in 
controversy should be accepted a.H a lesson of humiliation by all of 
us who have engaged in it, rather than as an excuse either for self- 
congratulation or compliment. But I have a special reason for 
referring to the Dean’s article. He has ^ade an historical state- 
ment which I at once acknowledge to be a useful and important 
correction of one which I put forward. 

X spoke of the Protestant Establishment as if it were the' creation 
of Elizabeth and her ministers. Literally, I was right ; the attempt 
to Protestantize Ireland began then. But the Demi rightly reminds 
us that an Anglican religious establishment had existed in Ireland 
ever since the conquest by Henry II. ; that Queen Elizabeth did not 
make this establishment less Celtic or more Saxon than it was before ; 
that she merely repudiated the dominion which the Bishop of Rome 
had exercised over it. The Dean, therefore, dismiss os a fond 
conceit my notion that the example of Scotland, which was before 
their eyes, led the English .Court to hope Tor the speedy adoption of 
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Protestantism by the Irish. Whether or not they entertained the 
dream or made the calculation which I imagined, ^the facts remain 
the siime. I willingly adopt Dean Magee's version of them. 

According to that, the failure which I represented as extending 
over <wo centuries and a half has extended over six. Daring all 
that period, a sot of clergy, trained to loyal and orderly habits, 
connecting law and order with the faith of Christ, jvere sent forth 
with a commission to educate and civilize a race with many noble 
qualities, but deficient in the virtues of which Englishmen are most 
proud. We believe that at the Reformation these clergy were 
delivered from a contradiction which made their testimony on behalf 
of law and order far less effectual. We ask then, generally about 
the period since Henry II., but e(q>ecially about the more fortunate 
period since Elizabeth, WHiat has been done? A most able and 
aoc<»nplished advocate appears to answer that question. I trust that 
your readers will study his reply — will give the fullest weight to 
every part of it. Let them gather up the results, all he tells us 
of the past, and of the present. Let no evidence of any efforts which 
the clergy have made to restrain the passions of the ruling race be 
omitted ; let all their exertions during famines and pestilences, and at 
other times, be estimated at their full worth ; and let there be the 
fullest recognition of the power of their preachers, manyiof them far 
above the standard of those in our island, eagerly welcomed amongst 
us. And then let it be fairly considered whether the position of 
the clergy, as an alien establishment in the midst of a Roman 
Catholic population, has been favourable or unfavourable to their 
moral influence, to the full exercise of the gifts with which they 
have been endowed ; whether all their virtues and talents have not 
been cabined, cribbed, confined, by those privileges of a ruling 
caste which are supposed to give them so great an advantage. 

If it is so, I entirely agree with Dean Magee that Protestantism 
is not to be blamed for the disappointment. My object was to prove 
that Protestantism is the witness for the saci’edness of national life, 
and must be palsied if, through any unfortunate conjunction of 
circumstances, it is converted into a witness against the sacredness 
of national life. It is not so in Ireland, argues the Dean of Cork 
with much ingenuity, for it is the witness against IJltramontanism 
there ; and Ultramontanism, we oil know, is the foe of national life. 
I venture to ask. Has not Ultramontanism grown to unnatural 
dimensions in Ireland — not receiving the great check which it 
receives elsewhere from the dislike of the higher Roman Catholic 
laity — actually turning the Celtic feeUng of nationality among tibe 
lower classes into an ally — ^precisely because it is accepted as "^e 
best help to be had against the English' ascendency The people 
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cannot sec — I confess I cannot see — how an Knglish iOstublishmcnt 
in Ireland, whatever other merits it may hj^vc, can bo n itiunal. Per- 
haps yon will say, “ If the raligious establishment is not English, how 
can the sovereign be English ? Scotland has suppled a decisive 
answer to that argument. The ubiuidoumcut of the < xperunent fo 
set up an Anglican Establishment in Scotland wu" that whi<'h 
hindered Scotland from setting up a Stuart instead ol' a llrunswiek 
prince — ^from either attempting to force a sovereign upon us, or 
from repudiating the English connection. JTo doubt what Dean 
Magee says about the nationality of Presbyteriani-'in, the unti- 
nntionality of Romanism, is true. That may bo a good argument 
against establishing Romanism in Ireland, but it does not touch 
the question whether you can safely force an alien establishment 
upon Roman Catholics more than upon Presbyterians. 

Bean Magee hints at the inferiority of my knowledge on all Irish 
questions to his. I cannot claim much credit to mystdf for admitting 
the charge to its fullest extent, since his knowledge has enabled 
him to produce various statements in support of my positions which 
I did not produce, as well as to enforce them with an eloquence to 
which I can make no pretension. There is a waamth of colouring in 
his description of the use which the Engli^ Government made of 
the bishops and clergy in Ireland for at least two centuries, which 
only the most genuine feeling of the indignity could have made 
possible — which we, who have not shared the indignity, even if we 
possessed his powers, could but feebly imitate. Most ignominiou-s 
indeed those offices must have been which he shows that the Jlrish 
prelates and clergy were expected by the English Government to 
undertake in its interest. If the Bean is all too right in telling 
us that there were many who accepted the dirty work with the wages, 
uG sffmiSf as I did, that there were not a few to whom these tasks 
were odious, and who believed that there were others of an opposite 
kind, to which they were ctdled by the King of kings. Since the 
Irish clergy in this day whom I have had the pleasure of knowing 
have been remarkable for moral worth as well as for inteUectual 
gifts — since those in former times to whom I alluded are men whom 
we all reverence — I would rather sympathize with their unfortunate 
circumstances, and forget — as they deserve to be forgotten — those 
whom the Bean of St. Patrick and the Bean of Cork speak of as at 
ime time the more numerous class. 

I wrote my essay not for the members of the Liberation Society, 
but for a body of clergymen. I feared that if the Irish clergy were, 
under any conditions, ^priyed of their endowments, these English 
clerg3ntnen mig^t be tempted to say : “ In that case the union between 
the nation and' the Church, is dissolved ; soon it will be dissolved in 
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all cases.” To mo such a dissolution appears the most fearful of all 
culamities, because it leads to the substitution of ah ecclesiastical or 
sectarian tyranny for the Church ; to the denial that the nation is any- 
thing but a scheme for the protection of property. I was, therefore, 
anxious’ to show that no calamity of the kind was involved in the 
fall of the Irish Establishment. The English nation would merely 
say, “We have tried to keep up certain endowments partly for the 
advancement of Protestantism, partly for the maintenance of our own 
authority in Ireland. We find that the endowments do not benefit 
Protestantism; we. find they imperil our authority; we therefore 
determine to maintain them no longer.” I said that such a decree 
would seem to me a very solemn one. I did not know by what 
agency it would bo accomplished ; I did not know how that which 
was taken from the Protestant clergy might be applied. But I did 
not think that a National Church would perish ; for the Protestant 
Establishment had never been a National Church. I did not think 
Protestantism would be weakened, for it was occupying a position in 
Ireland which could never be strong. I believ^ a better future 
might open to the Protestant Episcopacy of Ireland when it no 
longer represented the mere dominion of a conqueror. 

I desired, also, that clergymen, whilst using very lofty language 
about their functions — whilst professing to be the servants and 
stewards of the most high God — might not speak as if any sentence 
which went forth against them was the sentence of statesmen, philo- 
sophers, Dissenters, and was not a judgment of Him who has appointed 
us to fulfil certain duties, and who will call us to account for tho 
performance of them. We had no right, surely, to apply this maxim 
to Ireland without applying it to England. But it is England which 
is on her trial whether she has faithfully ministered to the wants of 
Ireland ; the clergy cannot themselves shrink from the test of which 
they would remind their people. In this sense it is most true that — 

** Tua res agitur paries oum proximus ardet.” 

We are to question ourselves about our soundness when any neigh- 
bouring edifice is tottering ; the quotation cannot mean that we are 
to try to preserve that which is rotten, lest our own rottenness shoidd 
be discovered. , 

I cannot say that these warnings seem to mo less necessary since 
I have read Dean Magee’s article. They seem to me far more neces- 
sary since I read yesterday the speech of the Prime Minister in the 
Irish Debate (March 16). I had heard that Mr. Gladstone’s words 
in that debate would seal the fate of the Irish Establishment. 1 
dared not attach such importance tf> the opinion of any man. But 
I do find in Mr. Disraeli’s speech a much clearer note oit doom. 
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Ho says tliat tlio Euglisli people and fho Scotch people a: o both very 
religious ; that the Irish people are still more roligu us. T was 
anxious to know urhat is that common inner fuith of thi'ce nations 
which in outward opinions and ceremonies are so wi'loly ai>art. 
The next sentence revealed the secret. They altl believe in endow- 
ments. How, most of us had thought that endowments miglit be good 
or bad — ^useful in some circumstances, pernicious in' others. We had 
never fancied that these were the eternal, unchangeable verities which 
bind together all kindreds and tongues and peoples. Wo had not 
learnt that the faith once delivered to the eaints-vthe faith for which 
the martyrs died — ^was a faith in endowments. If we think it is so, 
lot us say what wo think. When Mr. Disraeli appeals to the con- 
stituencies, let us fell them franklv, “That is what we meant 
when we said the Apostles’ Creed ; that is what wo expect you to 
mean.” But if endowments are not the rock against which it is pro- 
mised that the gates of hell shall not prevail — if they arc not the 
pillars of any Hatioual Church, scarcely even its buttresses — lessons 

like that which our Irish sister will soon have to learn ra<iv carry 

« * 

pledges of divinity with them. We are not hai*^ in asking her to 
prepare for them, if we do not neglect to make a similar preparation 
ourselves. 

Your obedient servant, 

F. D. Mauhick. 

P.S. — ^The Dean has spoken much on tlie question whether a 
national Church must be the Church of the majority. I did not 
touch upon that question. I confess to a great weakness for minorities. 
I believe that a woman may hide a very little leaven in three measures 
of meal till the whole is leavened. Has the leaven of Episcopal Pro- 
testantism which the English Queen hid in the different measures of 
Irish meal some centuries ago, done that work ? 




VASiDAVATTA. 

A BUDDHIST IDYLL.* 


W HEBE proud Matlioura rears her hundred towers. 

Spreads wide her markets, and through stately streets 
Pours the full tide of pilgrims to her shrines, — 

Princes and merchants, peasant churls and poor. 

Youth in its prime, and age with ■weary feet, — 

Vasadavatta dwelt. Her beauty drew 
The eyes of all men, as the full moon draws 
The water of the ocean, swayed the tides 
And pulses of their life, and at her feet 
They bowed in homage. Baven black her hair, 

Her eyes as in a liquid sea of light 

Shone with rich lustre, and the opening rose • 

Looked pale beside the vermeil of her cheek, 

./Ind youth’s fresh life ran warm through every vein. 

All charms were hers of motion and of rest — 

Quick glance, lithe limbs, and many a wreathed smile ; 

Blit one chief charm was absent : not for her 
The freshness of the morning dew of youth. 

The stainless purity of maiden souls, « 

But smiles were sold, caresses bartered for, 

And the poor slaves who sought to Avin her grace 
Bhc robbed of fame and fortune. 

And it chanced 

She sent her handmaid to the traders’ mart, 

Where all rich produce of the East and the West 
Met in one centre, thence to bring her home 
Or costly pearls, or perfumes rich and rare, 

Or raiment gold-embroidered. And she went. 

And evermore camo back with fullest store 
Of all her mistress asked for, and with face 
Of ane rejoicing in a task achieved, 

She brought them home ; and when they questioned her, 
What made her work so easy and so quick, 

* Comp. St. Hilaire, JSouMha et ta ReUgmit part i. c. 3. 
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She told thorn of Dharmana. Ho was fair, 

His face clear shining as the morning star, 

And outward beauty was but token true 
Of inward goodness. Truth abode with him. 

And purity was with him night and day. 

And every senso subdued, he lived his life. 

Gave freely to the orphan and the poor. 

And day by day his study and delight 
Was in the law of Buddha. Fast and prayer. 

These made his life, and never breath of fame 
Whispered of taint of spirit or of sense. 

And so Vasadavatta heard of him. 

And drawn by that high spell of m^esty 
Which stainless goodness wields o’er fallen souls. 

Her heart turned to him. Those that came with gold 
To win her smiles, she hated and despised, 

Loathed all their gifts, and as with craving heart. 

Seeking for help to rise above herself, 
knngling her passion with her wonted wiles. 

She loved the trader. And in vain she sought 
To hide her full, strong passion : it must out ; 

Or else it had devoured her, and the rose 
Had faded to the lily. So she wrote. 

And sent it by her maiden, and the words. 

In very ecstasy of passion strong. 

The melody which love creates, ran thus : — 

“ Come, O beloved one, though thou hast not known me. 
Yet all my soul flows out in love to thee ; 

Come, make me thine, and in thy heai't enthrone me. 
And 1, thy queen, will as thy handmaid be. 

, Come, O beloved one, come, my wreaths of roses 
Breathe their soft fragrance in the evening hour ; 
Come, where the glowing sunset light reposes. 

On wood and meadow', rivulet and flower. 

“ Come, O beloved one, let no fear deter thee. 

Make glad the heart that fainteth with desire ; 

Above Faath’s best and greatest 1 prefer thee. 

And many waters cannot quench love’s fire.” 

And he when, line by line, he read the words, 

. And knew their purport, glowed as if with shame. 

Now crimson flushed for very purity. 

Now pale with pity for that fallen one. 

And thus made answer : ** Go, thy mistress tell. 

The time for me to see her is not yet.” 

But the strong love Vasadavatta felt 

Could not be vanquished. Joy of life was gone ; 

The praise and gifts of men were nought to her : 

Weary and pining she abode at home, 

A paleness spread upon the vermeil cheek, 

A shadow dimmed the brightness of the eye. 
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And once again she poured her heart in words ; 

And sent her song of love ; and thus it ran : — 

Come, O beloved one, shrinking is but weakness. 
Lose not the tide that flows to Love’s full sea ; 
Come, O beloved one, lay aside thy meekness ; * 

Lo, with full heart I give myself to thee. 

“I ask no gift of sapphires in their glory, 

No orient pearls, or rubies fair to see, 

No heaped-up treasures of an ancient story ; 

Lo, with full heart I give myself to thee. 

^^Poor though thou be, in lowly cottage dwelling, 
Thou mak’st me thine, and earlier visions floe, 
Thy star arises, other stars excelling ; 

Come, linger not, I give myself to thee.” 

But he once more, with sudden, shuddering thrill, 

As though the touch of some strange beast unclean 
Came near him, to the handmaid turned again, 

And gave his answer, “ Nay, my sister, nay ; 

It is not time for me to see thee yet ; ” 

And then he turned to Buddha’s wisdom high, 
Prayed without ceasing, did each task-work well, 
And bought and sold in singleness of heart. 

And so his life passed on from step to step, 

Towards the throne of Buddha, and the crown 
Of Wisdom’s pure Not-bciiig, which is one 
With life’s perfection. 

But her passion strong. 

Which swayed Vasadavatta’s inmost soul. 

Left her no peace, and turning on herself 
Stung her to madness. Frenzy seized on her, 

And for the winning smiles and soft caress 
Mon xn’aised her for of old, came sudden rage, 

The tiger’s fierceness with the tiger’s grace. 

And wild, bewildering fury. And at last, 

In jealousy, or scorn, or fear of scorn. 

Or dread of jealous doubt, she took the life 
Of one who wooed her, plunged the sharp blade in 
With demon strength, and caring not to hide 
The deed of shame, was taken and condemned 
Bcd-handcd as a murderess. Not for her 
The murderer’s death, the sudden touch of steel, 

Or tightening of the cord, but hideous pain 

And vilest torture. Bleeding, maimed, and shamed, 

All beauty gone, she crouched in agony, 

With not one feature left that men had loved. 

And like a wild beast hunted to despair, 

Took refuge in the dwellings of the dead. 

And the dark tidings foil upon the oar 
Of young Dharmana ; and a pity rose, 

Divinely strong, within him. Could he leave 
That soul to perish in the night of death ? 

VOL. VII. Q Q 
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Might ho not come with spell to heal and savo, 

And, like skilled leech, with rare medicaments. 

Bind lip the bleeding wounds of tortured heart 
And cicatrise the ulcerous sore within '? 

*' Yes, sister, yes so spake he with himself, 

The time is. come for mo to see thee now 1” 

Ho wont ho forth, as shepherd goes to seek 
The sheep the ivolf leaves mangled, half- devoured. 

And found Yasadavatta crouching down. 

Low moaning by a grave. She heard his step, 

And, with some traces of tho old life left. 

Veiled from his sight those features foul to see. 

And with low voice, half sinking in despair. 

Thus spake, Ah, wherefore comest thou to me,' 

Who wouldst not come before when smiles were mine — 
Smiles, and bright eyes, and braided hair, and lips 
That made soft music ? Then it had been joy 
For thee to look on me ; and ah, for me, 

Bapture to see thee near me ! Now, I fear 
To show thee all the hideousness within : 

There is no more delight or joy in me ; 

Leave me to die.” 

*‘Nay,” spake he, “ sister mine. 
Rouse thee to live ; thy death is gone from thee ; 

The death of evil life and foul desire, 

The strong deceit that mocked thee with the show 
Of golden pleasure. Now, deprived of all, 

Sense droxjping from thee, cautery of pain 
Cleansing the proud flesh of the ulcerous soul, 

Thy way is open ; take one upward step 
To thy true life. It needs not many years. 

Nor discipline of schools, nor lengthened prayers. 

Nor golden alms : all these are meet and right. 
Pathways that lead us upward from tho earth ; 

But one pure craving after Wisdom’s self. 

One act of faith in Wisdom’s power to heal. 

Excels them all ; and sorrow’s bitter tears 
And hatred of the past may cleanse thee yet. 

And bear thee onward, as on eagle's wings. 

To where all x>ain and pleasure, life and death. 

Lie far beneath. Ah, sister, can'st thou take 
That one step now ? ” 

She answered not a word, 

But a faint gleam shot out of glazed eye. 

And, as soft music to a wailing child. 

So came his words to her. And clasped hands 
Told of strong strivings of the struggling heart, 

The panting of tho bii'd within the cage ; 

And then, — one sharp shrill cry, and she was dead. 



NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


I.— THEOLOGICAL. 

Aualotfieg in the Froffresa of Nature and Grace. Four Sermons preached before the* 
ITniversity of Cambridge (being the Hulsean Lectures for 1867). To which 
are added Two Sermons preached before the British Association in 1866 and 
1867. By the llov. 0. Pkitcuard, M.A., F.R.S., President of the Royal 
Astronomical Society, Hulsean Lecturer in the University of Cambridge, 
and late Follow of St. John’s College. London : Bell and Daldy. 1868, 

W E well remember the Hulsean Lectures of our undergraduate days. What 
ponderous affairs those Sermons on Evidences were ! A celebrated evidence- 
proacher was announced for St. Mary’s on a certain Sunday, and thereupon a 
wager was laid that before five minutes had sped, he would utter the words 
authenticity and credibility.” The sermon began: “Having satisfactorily 
demonstrated the authenticity and credibility of the Old Testament, we will now 
proceed to the demonstration of the authenticity and credibility of the New.” 
Now and then, it is true, a light shot across these realms of dulness. Professor 
Blunt’s “ Coincidences without Design” were as good as a story book ; and in 
the midst of the bow-wow manner, thero was live genius, and there was earnest 
heart. 

We believe the • standard of Hulsean Lectures has of late been considerably 
raised. Certainly it must have been, if Mr. Pritchard’s are to be taken as a 
specimen. Whether we agree or not with the particular theory which they pro- 
pound, there can be no question that they are full of suggesuoiis for thought. 
Those excellent men in our own days (and they are many), who require of a 
sermon that it should touch no imaginable point of men’s week-day thoughts, 
will be shocked and disappointed with this free and hearty treatment of our 
daily and hourly difficulties. 

Mr. Pritchard has taken as his subject one branch of the multifarious analogies 
which pervade the works of the One Creator of man’s world, man’s body, man’s 
spirit. The slowness of the Creative Process, the slowness of Intellectual Pro- 
gress, the slowness of Moral Progress, here is the analogy : the ultimate triumph 
of ^6 Gospel, this is the issue of the analogical argument. These are the 
special theses of his four Lectures. The subjects are of necessity treated rather 
in a popular way than in a close, argumentative method : ana the place and 
r audience must be the excuse for that which for the benefit of the argument 
one would fain have done without — the prevalence of what one cannot help 
designating as rhetorical ornament. 

^ takes as his starting-point the same sagacious remark of Origen which, it 
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will be rcmembereil, Bishop Butler prefixes to his Analo[|^y : not n>strictin^ its 
reference to di^atUieif only» but extending it to 'include any ami idl generic 
relations of cre»ited things which may be discovered by human resr.irch. ** Had 
Origen,” Mr. Pritchard observes in his Preface, “ spoken in thi langiingo of 
our day, he would probably have said, * There is a coidiinUl^ botweon, the 
schemo" of jNature, and the scheme of Hevelation as recorded in the Scriptures/ 

iroldiiig this continuity to exist, Mr. Pritchard is of course not afraid, as a 
theologian, of any true discoveries of science. He says in his Preface 
(l>. xxviii) : — 

** This leads me to observe how unnecessary and how suicidal is that timidity, not to 
use a stronger term, with which many religious persons, and I regret to add, some 
divines among us, receive the successive disclosures of the constitution of natural things, 
w'hich of late years have come upon 11 s in thick abundance. Unnecessary, because each 
now fiict, each new truth, when fairly presented to the mind, if only it be a truth, 
cannot fail to become a new illustration of Him Whom they know to be The Truth, 
and Whom they profess to love. For my own part, and I hope I say it with no affecta- 
tion, and I am sure I say it with no reserve, ‘horn the results of moaern research I have 
gathered additional reasons for resting in the simplicity of the ancient Christian Faith, 
and in modem discoveries I have found many a new and imexpected trace of the 
Creator’s majesty, of His power, Ilia wisdom, and His love. 8omo mstiinoes of what 1 
mean will, it is hoped, be found in the i^rmon whieh follows those remarks May I bo 
permitted to say, that if the pi-ogress of knowledge shall, on a calm and impartial 
review, induce Theologians somewhat to modify, here and there, a popular, or hasty, or 
m- rely human interpretation of one or two portions of the Divino Kcvelutioii, I am 
<piita sure that, with this increase of intelligent perception of tho Will of (iod, then* 
must he associiitccl the exaltation of our reverential love of Ilis Word. At least !, for 
one, have found it so.” 

The particular case of this continuity (or consistency* of character) in tho laws 
of nature and grace, which Mr. Pritchard takes for his especial thomo, as \vu 
have seen, is “ slowness of progress — 

** Slowness of progress in all that is enduring is tho great Law of the Universe. ' 'J’ho 
creature is impatient, the Creator is deliberate. Tho creature, whoso sum of earthly 
life is bounded by the threescore years and ten, hurries lo and fro in the rcstlessiu^ss of 
his will ; the Creator, sitting in (|uictude upon His eternal throne, upholduth all tlungs 
in the majestic leis\ircnes.s of unbounded power. With Him * a thousand years an* as 
one day/ I think I shall be able to convince you that it in to o\crlooking this law of 
slow and deliberate action in the Divino government of nnliirc, that wo may trace no 
slight part of the mental distress which harasses many thoughtful men at Uk' 
present day/’ 

Some of the connections which he points out between tho creative process and 
the subsequent destinies of man, are very interesting. Witness tho following 

“ In the long cycles of tho growth, the decay, and the submergence of those primaeval 
forests, there maybe heard by the mind’s ear, by tho car of ^fnith, a divine prophetic 
voice, that in far off time there would come to man — shall 1 cull it a poimission — shall 
I call it a command, to go forth and ^ stiihdne fhe earth,* When that command at length 
came from the mouth of God, they who heard it knew not the means ordained for its 
accomplishment. Again six thousand years roll away, and in the debris of those 
ancient forests, elaborated by a chemistry beyond the reach of man, there is found a 
store of potential energy whereby man subdues the earth and its waters and its winds, 
and compels, in a measure, oven the fires of heaven to do tho biddings 0 / his gfuiiis. 
So, to my thoughts, and I trust also to yonrs, those old forests of the unformed earth 
become a heavenly sign, and by far the most ancient of prophecies ; a prophecy reite- 
rated ages afterwards in Genesis ; a prophecy this day before your eyes in process of 
fulfilment.” 

“The truth I am comdneed is, that the knowledge of God in His manifold works is 
part of a scheme pre-ordained by wisdom and love, imperfectly compre^hended by us who 
are in the midst and form a part of it, and proceeding to its dcstinea inscrutable end in 
the slow stateliness of a kingly march. A^i the apTOinted fulness of time approaches 
for each fresh disclosure of the Creator’s Majesty and the Cht^ator’s Will in His creation, 
you will always find that a mysterious and ill-defined tension pervades tho minds of 
thinking men, and the wave of thought proceeds in its uneasy throbbing course, until 
at lengw reaching the haven of some prepared and disciplined and gifted intellect, it 
there breaks up into sparkles of light and truth. In this way, the knowledge of God 
in His works has {mocmed, and 1 doubt not will continuo .to proceed, until at length 
it shall encircle and cover the earth as the waters cover tho saa. 
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Of two sermons preached before the Britii^ Association, at Nottingham 
in and at Dundee in 1867,^ it will be enough for us to endorse the public 

verdirl as to their admirable suitableness for the occasions on which they were 
dolivoi ed. These subjects are very nearly related to those of the Hulsean Lec- 
tures : the former of them being on “ The Continuity of the Laws of Nature 
and Itevelation; ” the latter, on ‘*The Analogy of Intellectual Progress to 
Beligious Growth.” Not the least valuable portion of the present issue of the 
two, is the Appendix, in which Mr. Pritchard in two notes discusses respectively 
Mr. Darwin’s Theory of Natural Selection and Professor Tyndall’s views respect- 
ing Prayer. As an example of the untenableness of the former, Mt. Pritchard 
takes the human eye ; and shews that towards Mr. Darwin’s belief, — 

** That natural selection has converted the simple apparatus of an optic nerve, newly 
coated with pigment and invested by transparent membranes, into an optical instrument, 
as perfect as is possessed by any member of tbe great Articulate Class, — ^there must co-^xist 
four conditions of things each utterly independent of the others, viz., the nerve, then its 
non-reflecting coating, then a transparent medium investing it, then a most remarkable 
other siimunding the whole : the concurrence of all four being essential to the produc- 
tion of vision : nevertheless wo are to believe that all these adjustments and adaptations 
are accidentally made, retained, and handed down by inheritance. If there be not 
evidence here of the selecting, arranging, contending power of mind, will, forethought, 
contrivance, then 1 feel that 1 have no evidence for the existence of the individuality of 
my own being.” 

In the second note Mr. Pritchard strikingly says : — 

“ Is not much of the life of man spent in contriving interventions against those con- 
sequences which would follow if the laws of nature took their own course independent 
of the direction of his will By the force of the genius which the Creator has given 
him, docs he not harness the winds and guide the lightning, and make fire, and air, and 
earth, and water, do the bidding of his intelligent desires ? Does not the law of con- 
tinuity then lead iis to expect that the will of the Creator must be at least as free to 
intervene as is the will of the creature 

And might not Mr. Pritchard have added, that, as the Creator has limited the 
exercise of our power to conformity with the unvarying laws of Creation,— 
that exercise becoming at the same time easier and more important, in pro- 
portion as those laws become known to us, — so the same rules of continuity 
would lead us to expect that Ilis own direct inten^ontion would follow the same 
path of conformity to Creation’s laws ; and, considering that all those laws are 
open to Ills sight, would be exercised with a facility which would baffle our 
discernment, and at the same time with results whose importance would surpass 
our power of apj)reciation ? And would not tho issue of this train of surmise by 
analogy be almost identical with that which the Christian looks for in answer 
to his prayers “ That which I do, thou knowest not now: but thou shalt 
know hereafter.” 

Essatjs on the Pentfitetfch. By Harvey GoonwiN, D.D., Dean of Ely. London : 

Bell and Daldy. 

The stirring, not to say violent, debates which are still ringing in our ears, 
have probably done very little towards sotting at rest the doubts, fears, specula- 
tions, of any man who has gono into tho questions in dispute. The Bishop of 
Capetown, in the most important of his multitudinous letters, has given as one 
ground of his deposing his brother Bishop, that the latter denied the infalli- 
bility of tho Bible. But, as was immediately pointed out in the Guardian^ if 
tho bishoj)s in England wore to follow his cxamjuo, an iinmenso number, perhaps 
tho majority, of the clergy would bo deprived. But probably a larger majority 
of them are also convinced that tho Bishop of Natal has mado a direct attack 
on the Diving character of tho Biblo, and that he is on this ground>in. a false 
position as a bishop of tho Church. 

Wo need hardly say that tho Dean of Ely has written the work before us to 
furnish an answer to Bishop Coleiiso’s book, though there is only one direct 
reference to it. And as it is evident that he has concluded that we are not 
bound to accept all the statements in the Pentateuch as literally true, we are of 
opinion that it would have been better if he had said so xnore plainly. One 
thing is quite certain; the clergy — even parents educating their children 
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— cannot give tlio go-bjr to these questions. If a chiltl asks, as om lately «Ud 
adc, ** Is Samson true r’* you iniist be prepared with an answer. I^rost of the 
educated laity that we have met have said rather impatiently^ I'au abuse 
Oedffiaso, but you don’t answer him.” 4^ven the warmest lay opponent of 
Dr. Colenso that we ever saw, the late Isaac Taylor, was angry with him for 

applying a two-foot rule ” to the statements of Moses. But perWps tMs was 
all that the bishop professed to do. Wo have read his recently-published 
Natal sermons side by side with the Dean of lily’s book, and in these the bishop 
says in effect, Do you, or do you not, admit that Iheso statements are not 
historical P 1 do not deny thou* moral worth, but I assert that they are not 
accurate os to fact.” ^ 

The Dean, if we i*ightly iiiulerstand his i>osition, considers the bishop’s book 
bad, not because it questions historical or scientific statements, but because it 
does this ouly^ and does not rise to see the real value of the sacred recoi*d. It 
is merely destructive. We need not, says the Doan, entangle ourselves in 
details about the number of Jacob’s grandchildren (p. 2), or the geography of 
Eden (p. 54), nor treat the story of the Deluge as if it were a cuttnig from tlir 
Times newspaper (p. 81) ; look more cai‘ofully and more reverently, and you 
will find a uwral purpose, a spiritmd system of education, which — let the writer 
or wxiters of the Pentateuch bo wdio he or they may — proves that the A.iithor of 
the book is the Spirit of God. “ Critical examination is vorj*' desirable in its 
way, very usotul, very necessary ; but by itself it will be about tis uiisatisfiic- 
tory as if we were to regard our fathers and mothers as interesting subjects for 
the examination of an anatomist, instead of rogauling them in their living and 
loving connection with ourselves as their children ” (p. 2). 

The book consists of twelve essays, the first seven frf which are all headed 
“ The Wisdom of the Pentateuch.'* ilieso ai‘e mainly directed to the critical 
questions. Por example, in his discussion on the first chapter, ho points out 
ably, and w'e think unanswerably, the immense worth of such a record to 
the Jews as an introduction to tlieir ow^n national history, as well as to the 
scientific investigator of our own time who is tempted to set Nature iu the 
place of God. He holds that the “ Mosaic (Cosmogony** is a rough imperfo(‘t 
sketch of actual scientific fact ; just suilicicnt, iu days when science bad inadn 
little advance, to keep the readers on the i-ight track, as well as to rc'miud them 
always of the truth that man is above all other creatures, being made in the 
image of God. AVe are soriy to havo to notice a passage in this essay for its bad 
taste; we hardly understand how the Dean could have lot it stand. Many 
people ‘in good circum.stances have a weakness concerning poor relations ; amd 
the ap€?s and monkeys are, perhaps, the poor relations of the human rjice ; we 
are willing to bo kind to them ; and when we go to visit them wo take sonu^ 
provisions with us, and give them good cheer ; but iu general society we are 
mum about the relationship.” 

The last four essays are admirable, (hutting points that are in disi>utc, ho 
comments on the lives of the patriarchs with consi«lcrablo minuteness, then 
goes on to examine the intimationi; of immortality and tho world to come 
which are given in the Pentateuch, with a view to discover what was, and wliat 
was not, revealed to the fathers. Tho last essay, “ Christ iu the Pentateuch,*’ 
is porhax>s the most interesting of all, and wo cabnot but consider tho volume 
as a valuable a<lilition to our literature in this weighty controversy. 

The Tripuriite Nature of Man : ;SW7, and Body, By Bov. J. 13. Heaud, 

M.A. Second edition, revised and enlarged. Edinburgh : Clarks. 1868. 

Mu. Heabd’s work contains more theology and less theosophy than most 
volumes which undertake to examine scriptuiiil dognias by tlio light of meta- 
physical study. The clue to his line of thought is the idea that populai* theology 
is rather founded on the dichotomy of man into body and soul, than on the 
Ohiistian trichotomy of body, soul, and spirit ; and that this trichotomy explains 
not only the doctrines of the now life and of the resurrection, but also is the 
only true harmonizer of tho theologies of Augustine and Pelagius, of election 
and free-will. God-consciousness, or rpivfAa, is never wholly dead, but dormant ; 
self-consciousness, or inclining to the flesh, when it had been created by 
Qod in equilibrium, caused tho fall. Its inclination to Qod is the new birth. 
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There is psychical lifo by the union of body and soul before the spirit is 
quickoaed ; and, after death, pneumatical life, by the union of soul and spirit 
without the body. The resurrection is not that of the disembodied ifvxh at the 
moment of death, nor of earthly reUos, bui*the transformation from a psyehioal 
to a pneumatical body. From the neglect of psychology tiie autbm: considers 
that, since Augustine, speculatiYe thedogy has l^n alnmst a desert; and, with 
Bishop Butler, maintains that there is yet much to be discovered in field. 
Ingenious, clear, and candid, Mr. Heard’s volume deserves a more extended 
examination than we can here afford it. We especially recommend his dbapters 
on the Besurroction to all students, whether of theology or natural philosophy. 

The Life and Bdgn of David, King of laraeL By Geouge Smitic, LL.D* 

London : Longmans. 8vo. 

Tub writer tells us in his preface that ho found one important aspect of the 
lifo of David almost untouched, which he accordingly undertook. ** The life and 
reign of David was the most influential portion of Hebrew history ; for it was 
the grand epoch which gave to the elect people of God the first important move- 
ment toward the development of their national resources, and which introduced 
into their polity great elements of social and religious progress. Besides all 
this, there were then brought into view such glorious revelations of Divine 
truth respecting the future of God’s Israel as made that period not only the 
centre-point of Old Testament history, but also in no unimportant sense a key 
to the great scheme of human redemption.” The story is well written, and the 
author keeps tho subjects which induced liim to write well before him. Yet 
WG think the book unnecessarily largo. Wo find ourselves “ skipping ” con- 
tinually, bocauso the history is only a ropotition at length of the sacrod 
narrative. Only want of space prevents us from giving examples of this. _ In 
like manner ho gives each Davidic psalm at full length, from the authorized 
version of tho Bible. Tho result is a largo, heavy volume, when tho writer was 
fully qualified to give us a small useful one. 

Wliai mean ye hy this Senuce?'''* A Sermon. By tho Eev. John Oakley, 
Incumbent of Si. Savioui ^?, Iloxton. London : Cook and Sons, Hoxton. 

A SEliMON published in a small tract size, and at tho price of twoponco, does 
not often claim notice in tho pages of a monthly review. But the discourse 
now before us is in many ways exceptional. It is tho utieranco of a man who 
is acting in the ministrations of a largo *^and poor parish on the principle of 
attaching himsolf to no party, and sympathizing with all. As a liberal Church- 
man, Mr. Oakloy had rendered good service to tho nationality of tho Anglican 
J^stablishmoiit by air able pamphlet in defence of the Conscience Clause, which 
the Bishop of St. David’s, in his late Chargo, singled out for specially honourable 
mention. Hero tho other phase of his work and teaching is brought into piumi- 
nonce. IIo adopts nearly all such portions of the “ Catholic revival ” in worship 
as are consistent with the Church's law— choral service, processional hymns, 
and tho like. He seeks in this way to provide “ sweetness and light ” for tho 
many as well as for tho fow. He finds in the liOrd’s Supper, rather than in 
tho sormon, the “ root and ci'own” of all Church services, and yot can protest 
against tho “ extreme realism,” tho “ultralocalization of tho Divine Presence,” 
by which that prominence is so often acwmpanied. In that realism ho sees 
“ tho fruit of misdirected logic, of theological ‘ science falsely so called.’ ” * 

Wo bid Mr. Oakley “ God speed” in bis work, and recommend his sormon to 
those who wish to seo how a man can be Broad, and Low*, and High with the 
breadth, depth, and height which belong, as we hope, to the faith and the mlius 
of tho Church of tho Future. 

It is woith noting that Mr. Oakley is almost the only writer within our knowledge 
who has applied this text, so often flung at random against ^ologists and ethnologists, 
asTyndalo, to whose version we owe the precise words, himself applied it, to the scho- 
lastical diviniiv,” which insists on bringing tho mystical (might we not say the 
dynamic ?) Presence in the Eucharist within its logical defimtions. Comp, his treatise 
“ On the Supper of tho Lord,” Works, voL iii. p. 264, Parker Soc. edition. 
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The JAturgkal Reason JF'Av:’* a Series of Tapers on the Booh of Common 
Prayer. By AiiFUKi) WxitUAMS, A.M. Jjondon : J. T. Hayes. 

This is, on the whole, a good and nsoful book. The author writes with 
moderation, and though we do not Ugi-oo with all his opinions, wo have found 
nothing in the body of his work which is contrary to the spirit and teaching 
of the Church of England. Those who want a sensible and reverent statement 
of what are called High Church views, expressed in plain and popular language, 
will find it here. In the last paper only, a “ Glossary of Church Matter,” tne 
author's moderation and cannon seem to have somewhat forsaken him. Ho 
defines Corporal** thus: — ‘‘The linen cloth spread over the Body or 

consecrated elements, after the Communion.*’ And Trausubstantiation is 
defined as “ a change of one substance to another of a higher nature ; such as 
of bread and wine into the Body and Blood of Christ.** Now', in p. 130 ho says 
that OUT Consecration Prayer is worded so as to exclude all notions of physical 
change in the elements, and this proves that he Joes not hold the doctrine of 
Transubstantiation. But would not his definition, taken by itself, imply that ho 

*loes Ills definition of Dissenters as “people who differ ft*om one 

another,” would probably be stjded by the “ people ” themselves, throwing 
stones in a glass house. Wo hope that Mr. Williams will cut wut these objec- 
tionable definitions ; the work will then be a most useful one for teachers* 

Truths for the Times. Lectures hy Hix Vleryymen. London : W. Hunt. 

These lectui*os appear to have been delivered at some conference, it is nc»t 
stated what. Most of them contain useful bints, but they are very unecuial in 
merit. The best, wo think, is that on ‘-The Right Use of the Law,** by the 
Rev. John Richiurdson, veiy earnest and thoughtful. Mr. Bardsley also has 
some useful words on “ Christian Holiness; ’* and Mr. Ryle’s manifesto, “ Kvan- 
gelical Religion; what it is, and W'hat it is not,** is well worth reading. But 
the greater portion of the volume is occujiied with abuse rather than argument. 
The insinuation, for instance, that “Ritualists’* object to putting up the Com- 
mandments at the east end of the church because they know themselves to bo 
guilty of breach of the second (p. 77), wdll only prove to lookers-on that tho 
writer can break tho ninth. The same writer argues that tho words of tin? 
Consecration Prayer, “grant that we ... . 7nay partakers,” &c., so com- 
pletely demolish Archdeacon JJenison’s view, that the Archdeacion is dumb 
before them. “ He passes this prayer by without a wortl. I am not surprised, 
because .... to pray that you may receivo it, and yet to maintain that every- 
body. of necessity get it, is a plain contradiction in terms” (p. 8G). Wo 
have no sympathy with tho Archd^pu^on’s views, but a person with very much 
less learning than lie has could inform our critic that the subjunctive construc- 
tion on which he lays such triumphant weight is just the same as that in tho 
Latin Missal. Error finds its strongest hold in false arguments against it. 
Two lectures are occupied with tho subject of Reunion with Protestant Sects. 
We are as desirous as the two witers to see it, but not on their grounds. Wo 
should thus be able, they say, to put down Popery and Puseyism. If any 
union is to be founded on a common hatred^ we had rather leave it alone. 


II.— HISTORICAL AND BIOGILVPHICAL. 

The Life of Prince Henry of Portvyal^ surnamtd The Navigator ; and Us Results : 
comprising the Discovery, within owe Ceniurtf, of half the World. With 
new Facts m the Discovery of the Atlantic Islands; a Refutation of French 
Claims to Priority in Discovery ; Portngnese Knowledge {suhseqnently lost) of 
the Nile Lakes ; and the History of the naming of America. From Authentic 
Cotemporary Documents. By Richabd Hexiiy Major, P.S.A., F.R.S.L., 
&c.. Keeper of the Department of Maps and Charts in the British Museum ; 
and Hon. Sec. of the Royal Geographical Society. Illustrated with 
Portraits, Maps, &c. London : A. Asher & Co. ; and Berlin. 1868. 

The period of thirty-six years from 1486 to 1522 produced a series of maritime 
ri^ults which mu6t have profoundly impressed the minds of that age. In 1486 
Diax found the final southing of tho protracted African coast-lmo ; in 1492 
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Columl^ hit the centre of .the ■Weetem world; in 1497-d Da Gama got round 
the African promontory and beheld India; in 1497 the Cabots discovered that 
the transatlantio regions reached^ to the north ; and in 1500 Cabral and Pinzon 
separately found that they continued down to Brazil ; in 1520 Magellan pro- 
longed this lino to the stormy south, where he pierced it in a narrow strait and 
saw that the land of the West was not Asia but had a vast ocean at its back ; 
in 1522 he arrived in Europe the first circumnavigator of the globe. How did 
the di^losure of the world got ,on so fast all of a sudden ? Portugal was the 
“ glorious little nation ’* which initiated it, and her Prince Henry the Navigator, 
with his heart set on India, laid the foundation, by devoting to it forty-five 
persevering years out of a lifetime of sixty-six. As patient in study as knightly 
in arms he gave himself unreservedly to his task by withdrawing to the desolate 
headlands of St. Vincent, where he scanned the heavens in his observatory, 
trained navigators and cartographers for his purpose, besides those whom he 
attracted by his rewards to servo him, with the harbour of Lagos hard by for 
the departure and arrival of his adventurers in their small “caravels.” The 
Canary Isles and the African Capo Nun in the same latitudes was in the begin- 
ning ] nis Ultima Thule in the mysterious south, but at the period of his death 
in 1400 his coasters had crc 2 )t down to the Gambia, and by the help of lucky 
storms and other accidents had been blown upon the Madeira, Azores, and Cape 
Verde groups of islands. The stimulus he thus gave to ocean enterprise did 
not die with him, but after an interval broke out afresh and never stopped till 
the luugni^ficent results above described w'ere attained. It was in the southern 
t‘X|>cditions inaugurated by his ardour that Columbus trained himself for his 
great quest. Such is the good story of this book, told in a stylo befitting a 
socretaiy of the Iloyal Geographical Society and with tlie enthusiasm to be ex- 
pected in a guardian of the British !Musoum maps and charts. Among other 
venerable specimens of cartography, Mr. Major has transferred to his pages one 
(first published in 1591) of exceeding interest to this generation, depicting as it 
does tne veritable twin equatorial lakes of Africa pouring forth the head waters 
of Egypt's river, as lately behold by our adventurous countrymen. But where 
has this curious tell-tale been till 1868 ? Doubtless it was “'discovered ” in the 
deserts of some great library like the Nile* Lakes themselves, and the lucky 
explorers desen'O to be known. We must not forget to add that Mr.^ Major 
has the cretlit of btnng the first to produce for English readers a real life of 
I M ince Henry of Portugal. We cannot say however that it is all biography, 
for in truth there is a considerable bulk of geographical oriyines teeming with 
valuable information for those whose tagtes lie in that direction. And let ns 
just hint to the reader our advice to “skip” Chai^ter II. at liis first i^erusal, 
and so get into his subject the sooner. 

Life of Sir Walter Raleigh: 1552—1618. By Ja:mes Augustus St. Johx, 
Two volumes. London : Chapman and Hall. 1868. 

The ransacking of the old archives of various countries in Europe, and the 
admission into them of a stream of earnest investigators, is telling immensely 
on our litemturo and giving novelty to many a faniiliar subject ; and 'hei*o w’o 
have the oft-tol^ tale of Kaleigh freshened up for us. The British Museum and 
the Bi'itish State Paper Office are now insufficient to construct the biogi-aphy of 
a 2 )rominont Englishman "who lived two or three centuries ago, and Paris, Venice, 
Madrid, and the old. castle of the Admirals of Castile have to be visited by the 
literary pilgrim. This will not appear striingo when we consider what the 
modern mplomatic system has boon in Europe. The Excellencies who have 
sometimes believed their mission to bo “ to lie abroad on behalf of their country ” 
have sent back honest truth to their Governments on facts with which their 
policy may have been interwoven, as well as copies of official documents that 
have proved very welcome to fill up an occasional gap in our ill-usqd public 
Bocords ; and it is not a little interesting to the historical quarrior to strike upon 
a vein of the veritable despatches of autograph reports, couched in all the vivid- 
ness of pending anxieties, in their own tongue and for their own masters, of 
what they saw and heard — for instance—of “ Guaterale” and of “ Rall5.” The 
result of all this we peruse in luxurious modem jaejss-work between handsome 
drawing-room, covers ; but wo can never feel the vividness of tho events as thoso 
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exploi-ons caii,^ svho nniid tho manu)^oript wilderness of other da3''S hold the voty 
zigzag in their huiuls and meutull}*^ behold the writer's finger and ^vatch liis 
eye. It is well if tho biographer wields a practised pen and can giyo n^ a skiliul 
limning of what he soos himself, and Mr. St. John wo think does this. Under 
his guidance wo find our^ves passing through tho public history of tlio period 
by one of its most atiractiTe paths^ that of biograph}’, which is stiictly biograph}’’ 
and not histoiy,— or wo may term it (to chan^ the metaphor) what tho Gulf 
Stream has bwu called, a river in tho ocoan.” Tho reader should bring to tho 
study of Baleigh a general eoncoption of the Spanish monarchy of this period, 
and realize the fact so difficult to realize now, that it was tho Spain of Chuides Y. 
ond of Philip IL, Spain in Italy, Spain in tho Netherlands, Spain in Portugal, 
Spain ti'ansatlahtic ; it was Spain ‘‘double first,’* which no Jiluropoan nation 
has ever since been, at once a tivst-rate naval power luid a first-rate militaiy, 
dominating the politics of tho world. It la only when understanding this that 
wc gain a tnie t:onccption of the grandeur of idea that this gi’cat Englishman 
tbi-med for England. It was exprosly to create a counh^rpoiae for his own 
country to Spanish domination that jn-omptod him to lay the foundation-stone 
of our colonial oinpii'o in tho 'West. It was* in the presence of this lonnidablo 
influence that tho Irish robelUoiis (against whicli Jlalcigh served) had to he 
encountered. It was a despotism backed by all such might that gave terror to 
the Armada (for the reception of which Ihikngh m’us one of tho leading spirlis) 
and made the machiijalion,s and tlio life of the Scottish Mtiry so dangerouH. In 
tho days of Elizabeth Raleigh's jvnU-Spunish jiolicy was in harmony with the 
Goveniment, hut James was well-nigh I'ucoinpasscd with tho toils if the foo : 
and W’o have only to remember the extrji ordinary journey f)f Steen io” witii 
“ Baby Charles” to Madrid for a royal bride, to ho fully aware how little James 
was prepared to break with Spain. The arcliives of Siinancas furnish proof 
.suflicient of the intense aversion of the Spaiii^-h Gi»vcnuuciit to Sir Walter, 
and his miserable expedition to theii* territory in Ouiuna in KilT at longtli 
placed the axe in then* hand, and he had to lay his fine grey he:ul upon tho 
block. Our readers w ill not need to bo informed that very opj)(>silo views are 
taken by English writers as to the defensibility of some portion of our famous 
countr}mian’s career. It is neither an admission nor a denial of Mr. St. John 
having placed (jvorythiiig in a true and satisfactory light to say of his iiarrativt! 
that it IS an able one and j>ossesses all the interest of a di’uina, showing tlio 
writer to he honestly desirous of arriving at a just coiutlusion. Wo should not 
like, however, to recommend his pages, as wo mosT sincerely (hi, witliont one 
remark. Let not a biographer, in drawing out tho character he admiiys as a 
whole, imagine tliat when he has fairly admitted the perronint^ and administorod 
the rod accordingly, ho has then done all that a judicial impartiality l eipii res ; for 
sympathy W’ith the general features of a portrait has a potent jugglery over the 
reader’s judgment, and makes his d(^ductiori from tho sTiin-tolal to bo but very 
slight. Nor need "we complain of this; rather let so miicli bo conci'(h*d to tho 
exigencies of human nature. But what impartiality (Tavos for is to h't tins 
procedure be generous and not confined to our pet.s, while leaving him of “ tho 
other side ” w'lth all his imperfections on his bead, treating him with rigorous 
justice and Bomething more*. The fierce light that blazes round a monarch 
discovers faults enough in all conscience, and if there are ai;^ that need our 
indulgence it is those solitary men *who sit upon thrones. We venture to say 
that Mr. St. John has not the “original authority” tho historian loves so much 
for the following passage (wo select this alone) refeiring tp our first Stuart, at 
a period before the occuiTonces that brought &ir Walter before his bar. “ lio 
(James) loved to play with tho fish before he hooked it. Raleigh was there- 
fore not only received at Court, but (mcouraged to ride out and jest w’ith his 
assassin (James) ; as he gazed at his magnificent figure^ martial bearing^ 

and cfyuntenance beaming with intellect, chuckled inwardly at his resolution to send 
him sooner or later to the block. The italics are our own. 

Queen Bertha and her Times. Bv E. H. IIUDSOX, Author of “Recollections of 
a Visit to British Kaflraria.^’ Rivingtons : London, Oxford, and Cambridgo. 
1868. 

Of the interesting personage in this title wo should all be glad to know moro ; 
but as she only occupies a few fragments in the early ebronidee, a whole volume 
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littlo beyond the fact that she was a Frankish princess of tho 
<./hnBti!in howe of Oloris, and became Queen of Kent about A.D. 670 b\- W 
mama^ with Pagan Etholbert^ in whose capital she formed a little Christian 
and thus became a link in tiiat portion of our early C^nistianify 
whimi we owe to_ the energies of tho Boman mission* The author honestly te& 
his I'eader that his atteactive title can but inadequately denote the propel* suUect 
of ms work ; which is rather an effort to depict the general condition of thuigs 
whe^in we may conceive tiiis early Christian stranger to have moved, — Chieen 
Bertha a “ Times, in fact, without any and ; ” she herself flitting across tho 
picture ^ only in dim shadow and in very hypothetical outline. Mr. Hudson’s 
object IS to interest younger readers, for ^ose benefit he frequently quotes 
^^lorryi Montalembert, Thomas Wright, and the Deans Stanley 
and Hook ; whose ideasaht pages he visits as a sympathetic wanderer, with no 
idea of a stsaight road through his countrj’* from which the views on either side 
could be sketched in as distance ; but plunging right and left into the very 
midst of them all ho searches out their charms before regaining his proper jiath. 
Ills amiable spirit inoves in general harmony with the religion of those times, as 
tar as he sees it, which is all on its better side and wearing the enchantment of 
u venerable antiquity. 


III.~ -PHILOSOPHICAL AND SCIENTIFIC. 

i’Jfftica (\f Thf^lant : J Criticism and its Yindkatiou. By the Bov. ALEXANDER 
Leitctf. Edinburgh : Andrew Elliot. 1868 . 

On reading the introduction to this book wo were rather prejudiced against 
it. The uso of the word “ i*opish,’’ the frequent use of tho word “ infidel,*' the 
expression “ flimsiness of infidelity,** and some other similar modes of speech 
which ought to bo abandoned, rather repelled us. Tho first impression, how- 
OA'or, gave way to one more favourable as the author’s object became more 
maiiifusi. The work consists of two parts. Tho first is tho Criticism, which 
takes tho form of dialogues carried on between a veiy orthodox Christian, a 
Deist, and an umpire, who, we suppose, is Mr. Leitch himself. 

Olio of the freethinkers of the last century dedicated a book to a divine of 
North Britaii), and in tho dedication he expressed his joj^ that tho light of reason 
w«s at length beginning to penetrate the hitherto inqiervious density of the 
ycotch theological mind* This was, perhaps, severe, as Scotland has always 
prided itself on the progress of its metaphysical and theological studies ; yet it 
IS also true that this progress has been kept within limits which would have 
been long since removed had the mental atmosphere been purer and the exercise 
of reason more free. Mr. Leitch sets hiinseff to the task of criticizing the weak 
points in the defences of Christianity. His own mind is still on the outskirts of 
tho hazy region of Bibliolatry, and he is still sufficiently orthodox, according to 
the northern typo of orthodoxy, to uphold the memorablo distinction between 
savimj gi*ace and the “ common influences of the Spirit,** which are of no parti- 
cular uso either in this world or tho world to come. Novorllioloss, Mr. Leitch 
has made good uso of his reason ; and the defeucq^ of Christianity which are 
reckoned most ecangdical are those in whicli he finds the weakest arguments, 
and which in his judgment furnish weapons to the unbeliever. 

Among the many subjects discussed iu tho seven dialogues, tho funda- 
mental one is undoubtedly the relation of faith to reason, or belief to 
knowledge. Tho dismission of religion from tho sphere of logic the umpire 
pronounces a shift to evade a difficulty, and declares without qualification that 
knowledge invaiiably precedes boUef. Mr. Leitch takes up precisely tho gixiund 
of the thorough rationalist, without, however, committing himself to any of the 
conclusions which pass under the name of Bationalism. Ho lays down his 
principle in the very words in which it was expressed by John Toland, afterwards 
adopted by the English Deists, and which in Germany became the foundation of 
what wo now denounce as (Jermun theology. Mr. Leitch, however, maintains 
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ih^ ttie honest nse of reason ia religion will end in banishing all schisms* in 
Teobneiling the religion of the heart with that of the intelleot, and in showing 
an entiro agreement between the voico of reason and the dootrmes of the Bible. 
This is an issue so^ much to bo prayed for» that we wish sucoess to every man 
who tries to haston it — an issue whiw will doubtless be reached some davt and 
probably in a way altogether different from that in which either we or Kr. Leitch 
expect it. 

Notwithstaui^ig tlio many things in which wo agree with the author, then 
are some in which we differ from him entirely. One is, that those who earnestly 
seek for truth will find it.^ There is a general sense in which this is true ; but 
when it is used to convict the yan who does not believe in Christianity of 
want of sincerity or candour, there is an entire perversion of a general truth. 
There are many things in the way of a man finding trath. There may bo 
Pagans, Mahometans, unbelievers, who have used all their faculties sincei*ely, 
and yet have been unable to come to the same conclusions as the believer in 
Christianity. That (xod gives to earnest men such light as will bring them to 
peace at the last wo cannot doubt, but we are w'ithout ground fir believing that 
all men who ore really sincere will certainly* believe as we do. Against another 
of Mr. Lcitch’s positions we must enter a firm, decided, and luont omphatie, 
protest; that is, his doctrine <»f taking “ the safe side.’* Though tho Bible iiatl 
no more credentials but a few feeble probabilities, yet he thinks, in amitum 
pruilencv^ we should believe it because the risk is so "awfully and tremendously 
great. Away with such “ prudonco” from the earth! If tho matter is ino- 
mentous, the time of action short ami uncertain, and tho risk so great, let us 
still honestly use our reason, and calmly meet our fate. 

The second part of this work is a “ Tnjatise on Ethics,” which is a well- 
written and able defence of tho moral nature of man. Ntitwithstanding tho 
piany points on which wo differ from the author, Mr. Leitch’s book altogethei* 
is in tho right direction, and is a valuable contribution to o\ir Theistic 
literature. 

Miscellanifs. A Collection of J/emo/ra uml Emty^ on Ficientife <nol Literartf 
Subjects^ By C. l)ArDENY, M.D., F.E.S., Professor of Botany in Oxford, 
&c. &c. &c. 2 vols. Oxford and London : J. Parker & Co. 1867. 

These volumes come to us with a sad and peculiar interest. They are almost 
a posthumous collection. Scarcely had they boon given to tho world, when wo 
learned that he who for more than a generation had boon a familiar face to 
every Oxonian, had passed from among us. Freed from all pecuniary care by a 
private competency .and a Oollogo fellowship, Dr. Daubeny never prosecuted 
the actual practice of the ])rofession he had chosen, but dtjvotcd himself to those 
scientific pursuits of which tlieso volumes are the fruits. Without attaining 
special distinction in any single department, ho loved to wander from science 
to science, now culling the sweets of botany, then diving into tho mysteries of 
volcanoes, anon essaying chemical experiments, and next breaking a lance in 
the cause of science gonerull 3 ', or launching forth into criticisms on “ Essays and 
Reviews,” or homoeopathy. It was Dr. Daubeiiy’s polyglot tastes which probably 
prevented hia attaining undisputed eminence in any one branch of science, for 
of his ability, his clearness of perception, and his industrjr, ^nono can doubt. 
Yet few men have done more good w-ork for science in their day and genera- 
tion. His chemical experiments, when the result never came, or the explosion 
startled his class at an unexpected moment, wore the joke of successive genera- 
tions of undergraduates. Yet what Oxford disciple of natural science — and wo 
are proud to know they are not a few — does not owe a debt of gratitude to tho 
genial and simple old professor, who, in days when classical exclusiveness still 
shut out tho slightest recognition of physical studies from tho University curri- 
culum, stood alone by the side of J)ean Biickland, and drew many an embryo 
])hysici8t to turn into tho pleasant lecture-i-oom by Magdalen Bridge. 

The present volumes contain nothing new beyond the preface. But to tho 
bulk of students their contents will be new, for they are either buried in tho 
voluminous Transactions of learned societies, or lost in pamphlets which have 
been forgotten with the occasion that called them forth. Yet there are fc3W of 
these essays which do not deserve to be enshrined in a more permanent form. 
Many of them express views which, though not remarkable now, were far in 
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advance of the age when they were puhUehed ; and in reading Dr, Daubeny's 
specu^tionson manjf subject, scientino and educational, it is most important to 
keep before the eye the date of their utterance. His earnest pleading for the 
right of private judgment, liberty of prophesying ; his enlarged views on tho 
dogma of Inspiration ; the generous smeld he cast over a bro&er professor un- 
justly, as he believed, attacked; and at the same time his uncompromising 
avowal of a firm adherence to the great verities of the Ohristian faith — ^are au 
instances of this. 

The last effort of Dr. Daubeny’s pen was, we believe, the Introduction to 
those Miscellanies ; ” and here ** the old man eloquent,” while alluding to the 
republication of his Beview of Lecky’s History of Bationalism,” has left us 
words of warning well worthy of reproduction : — 

It seemed desirable to enter a protest against tho tendency of tho ago to transfer 
the ^o\mdwork of our faith from the solid frundations of reason and argument to the 
shifting quicksands of imagination and feeling, which is the more likely to be adopted 
by young minds, because it does not seem t/i limine to involve a disbelief in an unseen 
world. . . . . . iStrango that at a time when the colour of a vestment and the propriety 
of employing inccns(3, or some shadowy distinction of doctrine, is exciting so much 
interest and discussion, the question of Miracles should bo so generall}'' passed over, as 
if it were comparatively unimportant. It reminds me of the B 3 >'zantine Empire, when 
tlu‘ feuds between the green and blue factions in the circus engaged the grave attention of 
the court and citizens of Constantinople, whilst tho PcMian was thundering at their gates, 
and the very existence of civilization seemed to be in jeopardj”. To mo it appears that 
tlie establishment of the reality of miracles is the one thing needful for the maintenance 
of Christianity, and that all questions as to the extent of inspiration, the reception of 
particular dogmas, and the limits of Chiuch authority", sink almost into insignificance by 
its side.*’ 

And then tho Professor proceeds to grapple vigorously with Tyndall’s onslaught 
on Mo^ulcy’s “Defence of Miracles.” 

The “ Miscellanies” are arranged in four parts — ^Experimental Essays, Geo- 
logical Memoirs, Essays on S(jientific Subjects, and Essays on Literary Subjects. 
As to tlio first, it should be roinembored that Dr. Daullony" waa tho first to call 
attimtioTi to tho cdfocts of light on the functions of plants, long before Draper 
and others published their discovcrio.s. Tho most valuable of tho Geological 
Essays are those on Volcanoes, which havo been amplified in Dr. Daubeny's 
larger work on tho same subject. The scientific papers contain some voiy 
generous criticisms on Mr. Darwin’s theories from one who was only i^artially 
prepared to accept them ; and at tho same time a manly protest against tho 
intrusion of theology into the speculation. Of his litcjraiy essays, the review of 
Lec^ky, and the various papers on tho expansion of scioritific education at Oxford, 
are tlio most important. Throughout the whole collection there is much that is 
valuable — not only to the scientific man, but to the Oxonian and the wost- 
o(»untryman — none of whom will regret tho discursiveness of Dr. Daubeny’s 
“ Miscellanies.” 

Physical^ Historical, and Afilitart/ Prom the French of Tir. La- 

VALLEK. Edited by Captain Lend Y, E.G.S., &c., Director of tho Practical 

Military College. London : E. Stanford. 

Wk hardly know whether it is a circiimstaiico advantageous or disadvantageous 
to tliis book that it is almost the only ono of its class at present existing in 
England. Wo have indeed in current use some half-dozen physical geographies 
and innumerable text-books of the Goldsmith class, which are, to all in- 
tents and purposes, littlo better tliau a collection of the names of countries, 
towns, and rivers, with a catalogue of their exports and imports, but of a geo- 
graj^hv which describes methodically and lucidly tho character of tho earth as 
it is by nature, and thou proceeds to describe how tho divisions made by man 
have been brought about, and what they now are, wo have as yet in England 

no example. it., 

A clear field ought, no doubt, to offer hopes of success to any work, but that 
is au advantage vmich tho work before us hardly requires. It has boon, in the 
original, for thirty years tho text-book of all the military schools in France, 
whore geography has been always studied with a thoroughness entirely un- 
known in England, though almost universal in other parts of Europe. Tho 
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translator^ who has boon einployoil on his task for more than two yeai's, is a 
man well known at tho meetings of *moat of oxir scientific societies -*ono who 
hod the immonse adyantage, for the purposes of geogmphio study^ of being a 
Frenchman by birth, while no one who looks into the book will doubt tiiat his 
residence in ^gland has enabled him to acquire a style of English at once 
terse, clear, md viTOrous. On the other hand, we fear that teachers and 
scholars in England will require much more perfect acquaintance than they 
at pi’csent possess with the most elementary principles of the nature of true 
geograplucal study, in order to be able duly to appreciate the excollenco of tho 
woik which is here presented to them, llowerer, a really able book is sure in 
England to force its way, sooner or later, to the position which it has a right 
to occupy, even though it may seem at first to bo but little in accordance 
mth the tastes and habits of our people, and we can therefore cordially wish 
success to the efrort which this work represents, with good hope that it may 
not bo in vain. 

In one respect wo think Mr. Stanford might largely assist tho success of his 
editor. A really good atlas, expressly to illustrate the work before us, is 
solely needed. That published by M. Lavalleo himself wa;t* compiled from 
various existing maps, few of which are as good as they ought to be, and still 
fewer arc strictly consistent with each other. The excellence of tho text, no 
doubt, compensates so satisfactorily for the defects of the maps, that the readt'i* 
may always detect the blunders for himself, but it would bo to him an oiionnous 
advantage to bo saved the labour of this correction. However, while wo cannot 
recommend our readers to purchase the French atlas, which has nut been re- 
produced, wo can most coi'dially urge their adoption of the English translation 
of the French text, which is now infinitely more coiToct as to facts than the 
original, which possesses all the advantages of the method of tho latter, and 
which has been brought down to tho most recent date of our geographical 
knowledge and of our ]>olitical divisioiK by tho painstaking and able translatoi’. 


IV.—CLASHICAL. 

^nmii Horatii Floo'i Optra, Cura J£. II. iliLMAN, D.I), Lumlini apud 
' Joannem Murray. mdc(’CLXVII1. 

The issue of anew and cheaper edition of Dean Milman's Horace, after a lapse 
of fifteen years since the appearance of tho first, encourages iis to tliink that 
the favour of Gieek and Latin classics is not y(3t on the wane. Tho vellum- 
bound guinea edition of 18oJ3 was truly an edition de delightful alike' 
to the e 3"0 and mind of the well-to-do scholar, but not within the reach of all 
that were capable of appreciating it, not assuredly a volume accessible ca*c/.s* 
hominL To meet tho rcc[uirement.s and advance of tho ago, a “ people’s 
edition,*’ so to speak, has been vouchsafed, in a less sumptuous, but not less 
tasteful binding, with tho cream of the illustrations of tho first edition ju<li~ 
ciously preserved, and those only omitted which, along with tlio oriiumeiital 
borders by Owen Jones, were incompatible with tho loss ample margin of tliu 
present edition. The pages of tliis new volume may not indeed, on comparison, 
strike the literary gouimand as quite so luxurious and glossy as those of its 
predecessor, and yet in point of paper, printing, and illustration the cheaper 
edition is as great a monument of the progress of tho century, as in its day was 
the more costlj" one. In some respects it is a handier book, and seems to us 
to have the advantage. A description, for instance, of each illustration is 

S 'ven underneath it, and the reader is thus enabled to understand and interpret 
r. George Scharf’s beautiful drawings from the antique without tedious refer- 
ence to the end of the volume. The useful Fasti Uoratiani,” too, have been 
taken from Dean Milman’s separate “Life of Horace,” and considerately added 
to tho present reprint of his works — a boon, to our thinking, of no ordinary 
importance. As to the text, it appears to have been little, if at all, altered 
since the first issue; but this will suiprise no one cognizant of the care, taste, 
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and judgment exorcised in the first edition. Although it was not within tho 
scope of the Dean’s Horatioa labours to gi^e grounds for his preference of one 
reading above ano^r» those who examine a book or two of his text of the 
Odes, with other editions side by side, will generally find that he has had reason 
ibr his preferences. A perfunctory editor, would have jumped at substi- 
tuting ilmntley’s “Teucerotw at Sthenelus sciens” (I. xv. 24), or the other 
emendation, Teuoer, te Smenelus sciens,” for the better accredited, but harder 
reading of Orelli, “ Tencer, et Sthenelus sciens;” and might have preferred, in 
many other instances, the acute, but improbable alterations of Bentley, to tho 
faithful maintenance of the MSS. reacungs. Instead of Bentley’s plausible 
*^hsodule8e,” however, Doan Milman, after Orelli, clings to “hmdileae” in 
Ode I. xvii. 9. In I. xxiii. 5-6, he sticks to “ Veris inhorruit Adventiis,” 
nothing moved by Bentley’s brilliant but unnecessary conjecture, ‘‘Vepris 
inhorruit Ad yontum.” Indeed, upon' tho whole, he seems to have reposed 
a sound faith in Orelli, though this is no blind or unreflecting &ith. He reads 
“ medio alveo,” for instance, in preference to “ medio cequoro,” in III. xxix. 34 ; 
and a recurrence to tho notes of Mr. J. E. Yonge’s Horace on this passage 
will justify his differenco heroin from tho judgment of Orelli. At I. ii. 39 also 
he prints “ Marsi peditis,” although Gesner, Orelli. and more recently Coning- 
ton, adhere to tho reading “ Mauri.” Upon Ode III. xx. 7-8 — 

Grande certamen, iibi pneda cedat 
Major, an fili,** 

lie follows Orelli, and differs from the majoidty of MSS., in reading — 

“ Grande certamen, tibi praeda cedat, 

Major an 

In this case, tho last clause would mean, ‘‘ or whether she’s to be conqueror.*’ 
Wo incline to tho old reading, and tho simple sense of it, “ whether tho lion’s 
share should fall to you or her.” 

Ill the matter of orthography there is little, if any, difference between the 
prcjsent edition and its predecessors. The Dean has Inul sufficient conservatism 
and considoration tor old-fashioned scholars to prefer “Vitas hinnuleo mo 
similis, Ohloe,” to “ Vitas iniileo mosimilis,” although Orelli affirms the latter 
to bo the reading of the best MSS. We thank him for this, in addition to 
his other boons; and we augur for his publisher a speedy sale, the best indev 
of tho gratitude of scholars. 

The fflad of Jlonier, rendered into English Blank Verse ^ to vjhich are appended 
Translations of Poems Ajicient and Modertu By Edward, EarIi of Derby. 
Sixth edition. London : John Murray. 1867. 

Although it is needless, at this point of time, to dilate upon tho excelloiicos 
of a translation which popular favoui' has so emphatically approved as to call 
for a sixth edition, it does not seem unmeet to notice a feature in its noble 
author, which has been brought into prominence by the success attained by 
his version of tho Iliad. Englishmen have loved hitherto to admire his bril- 
liancy, his choice of diction, his transparent clearness, and as many more signal 
literary gifts ; but few of us, perhaps, should have given him credit for the 
assiduity and patient zeal with which it is plain from his sixth edition that he 
has plied the limes labor, and used his pruning-knife. His rank and i)re- 
occupation in State affairs have not been used by him as excuses for letting 
what was, at the first birth, a splendid success remain in statu quo, ana 
lack the perfecting touches which are tho" work of patient toil rather than of 
happy inspiration. Wherever wo open tho now emtion some token or other 
of the former makes itself felt. Thus in vi. 496, the exact ro^er would have 
telt that, though tho general sense was expressed, ivrpoiraXiZopivg, which more 
lhan on© passage in tho Iliad shows to mean “perpetually turning to look 
Indiiiid,” had scant justice done it in tho lines — 

“ Homeward turned his wife, 

With faltering steps, and shedding scalding tears.” 

But Lord Derby’s revision has removed tho slur from this passage; for it 
reai^pears, purged of all obscurity or vagueness, in the words, — 
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“ And homeward, slow, with oft-ievcrti'd eyes, 

Shedding hot tears, his somwing wife returnco. 

In iii. 28, ^dro ydj) riaavBai rtXfi'rije conies out far moro fully anti sati Itii’torily in 
tho translation of the now edit ion, “Vov ho (UmwiI at length !’• wrt'iik his 
vouwiuco on tlu‘ olTt'iuk'r’s bead,” tlian in tho version whn*li anpoMod ar iiist . 

ho doomed that now IliiJ vong^'anoo was at hand, wbu'h is .ippioiaaoly 
moro lii\, Itut thoso avo by n<> moans isolated ottsos.^ Wo soon* to bO(| tho 
traiv of revision and ivviowal in every jiago, sometiinos in tho alter lion oi 
Wi»nb such as “ thou'’ for “ th(uij<li ” at w of tbo translation i t tlm thiitl 
bnok (of. Homov, II. iii. -‘Jt. «»*’ rdrt y* 4uf' OJo(T(Ti)oc» *r.r.\.) ; and si Miotinns in 
tho romoulding: i>f a whole passiige, I>oubtloss, as Ltml Jhabv a iuiils, tbi n* 
;uv yot faults to bo spied and ameudod; but it is to his iiilinilj nodit that 
lio has roduood tlieso to a vory much smallor ami loss jiorcoptiolo nuinbiu* 
than existed at first; and wo doubt vory luuoh whotbor Ids oxamplo ht*n‘in is 
not almost unuiuo among translatoi*s. The glassos ot a pedant mity yol doleet 
au imperfect Unglisliing of a Greek lino bori* and there; and stieklers lor 
extronio literality may fall foul of .such aversion as that in Book i. 170 (ef. 
Lord Derby, i. 202-3)," 

oifii <r* idtuf 

h'Bac* arifio^ lutp a^ivoi^ Kai frXoerov 

where Lord Derby now translates, 


“ But little like, I deem, dishonouring mo, 

To fill thy coffers with the spoils of war.” 

But they should remember that tho poetical translator is licensed to adopt 
W'hatsoovor interpretation he can best mould to his poetic pur|)osos. and must 
not bo pinned to the strict letter if bo can reproiluco tho spirit. Besides, Jus 
iuterpretatiou seems to us <j[nite reconcilable with an explanation of Doedorltdii, 
“Xec to puto, dum ipse in couteiapta habuar, opes divitiasciue acipiisiturum 
esse.” 

The translations from Horace, (*atullus, and from Froncli, Gorman, and 
Italian pootry appended to this edition, havo already ior soirio^ years been 
privately circulated, although now fii’st made pnhha junf^, Ihoj' consti- 
tute a rare and distinctive feature of tho edition beturo us, and exhibit in a 
striking degree the easy grace and natural lucidity ot all that their autlmi 
composes. It has been our fate to hav<* to hunt matter for ])raise ox’ dis- 
])raise, of late, in more than oim very ordinary translation of Horace, and had 
J.ord £)erby’s ver.Mous been then at bund, they would have been useful to 
point out to llounderui’s a model, to wdiich they might at least strive to raise 
llieiiiselves. His translations teem with rclinemont. taste, and case, and while 
licvor pedantic, be>jieak everywhere the accomplishod, uuelaborato scholar. 
Not inopportunely do those occupations of the leUiiro of ono of our niost 
popular Premiers come under uotico at a tinn^ when his di>>linguisheu public 
career has somewhat suddenly clos« 3 d. His counlrymeii ought to iind in the 
memorials of his genius and industry a just subject for pride in thou ^oat 
men. They will bo unanimous in wishing him years of dignified retire- 
ment, and tho scholars amongst us wdll desire for him life and health in such 
measure as Horace asked for himself in Ode I. 31 {nd. and m words which 
tho unlearned will ho rcjady to echo, if interpreted for them in tho language ot 

the noble lord's own translation : — 

“ JltH sharo of wealth 
Grant to ^’njoy, and that lie may, 

O Phicbus, add the boon of health ; 

A mind uninjured by decay, 

A green old age, with honour blessed. 

And of 1m lyre nut disposseesed.”— (P. 273.) 
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V.— TllAVEL. 

Life in Ahyssinia : being Notes collected during Three Tears* Residence and Travel in 
that Country. By MANSFIELD Parkyns. London: John Murray. 

The literature of Abyssinian travel is becoming quite portentous, and there » 
are rea; 'Oils to believo it will bo one of the greatest benefits — in default of au 
iiltimuto annexation policy — which we shall reap from the expedition. The 
nuinboi ot worthless books, merely made up as pieces d'occasioiiy is so many, 
tliat such works as those of Mr. Dufton and Mr. Mansfield Parkyns become 
doubly valuable, not only for their interest, but because of their exceptional 
reliability. To the readier equally desirous of obtaining information and of 
avoiding bewilderment, wo recommend these books as what to read, and 
almost all the others as what to avoid. The best foundation of knowledge 
concerning Abyssinia and our strange antagonist, Theodore, is the Blue Book 
containing Mr. Plowdeii’s despatches; those studied, Mr. Dufton and Mr. 
Parkyns are easily followed, and their works really enjoyable. Mr. Parkyns 
possesses advantages of style rarely found in books of travel, and the admiriible 
apangemout and judicious modification of his second edition, from which all 
digressions have been eliminated, and which contains a sketch of the political 
occurrences since the writer left the country, render it an easy manual of 
instruction on a subject of much interest. Ho gives a brief but admirable 
sketch of the origin and career of Theodore, whom he treats with rare candour, 
.‘totting forth the good he has undoubtedly done, and not according unmixod 
belief to the tales told of his excessive barbarity. He sums up this sketch witli 
the following amusing remark : — 

*• Ignorance and ambition seem to have produced their usual results in him ; and 
when I hear of his wild visions of conquering Egypt, and oven the Holy Land, I ain 
forcibly reminded of a confidence once imparted to me by my particular friend Dejatch 
Sheton, to the effect that his rcspcjctcd parent Oubi had serious intentions of a few 
weeks’ razzia into Franco, — ‘ there wore so many glass bottles and other nice things in 
lliat country ! * — and am led to the belief that Theodore is only a very superior man for 
an Abysfiinianf 

Mr. Parkyns gives simple information on all points of interest concerning tht; 
pooido of Abyssinia, whoso significant name in the native tongue, “ Habash,*' 
nii'ans “ mixture.” The ethnological section of the book is curious and in- 
teresting, but its readers will probably peruse the veiy amusing descriptions of 
the animals, the natiu’al productions, and the social customs of the count ly 
with more pleasure. AVhether in the narrative or descriptive chapters, the 
author enchains the attention and delights his readers by thoroughness which 
is never tedious, and his style is relieved by quaint liumom' rarely to bo found 
in books of this description. The chapters devoted to the religion of the Abys- 
sinians, and their superstitions relating to persons possessed of the devil, are 
painfully interesting. The belief in diabolic agency, which is found among all 
African tribes so much more vital and powoiful than any fiiilh in guod in- 
fiuences or a Divine priiicii)lc, shows itself even more clearly and pervadingly 
in the mongrel kind of Christianity professed by the Abyssinians. Many 
of tho manifestations of possession are distressing and degrading, and the 
remedies most disgusting. Tho most practically received article of tho creed 
of Ihcso people is certainly a devout belief in the power and tho personal 
j)rosence of the devil. Mr. Parkyns wdtnossed many instances of so-called 
possession which ]>rcsented inexplicable features, and details one which ter- 
minated fatally. The otiier superstitions arc very numerous and unmeaning. 
A chapter devoted to the government and laws of the country is of great interest. 
In style and arrangommit the book is faultless, and to all lovers of the subject 
wo recommend a chafer on “Natural Histoiy^” in which they will find de- 
lightful rea^ng about lions, crocodiles, and serpents, besides numerous “ small 
deer.” 

Italian Journeys. By W. D. Howells. London : Sampson Low & Co. 

The title of this book might deter many readers. Italian journeys have been 
made and described a thousand times, yet no ono who has had the good fortune 
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to road “ VonefJaii Ijifo,*' by flio sumo mithor, would willin^^Iy pas by thi'*.. Its 
successor. AW pass through I'adua, Ferrara, l^olo^ua, UeiH«i, T^uplos, l*om- 
peii, etc.: b\it w*' are never tat ip:uo(U for our ch'erone is not only a let •?! t)l)sorver, 
but a p'luul poet iiud quite a subtle humorist. The felicity of b n phrases is 
often astoniRliiu*?. Places and people arc touched with a lirm an 1 soinrtiim's 
inoxovably huinoreus hand. We may select tiuito at random; 'ho book 
full of iH>ints. •* III all the frescoes on the walks of Potrarch's b-. ii.si?, Laura 
prevails as a lad^’of a singularly long waist and still' movements ; ai \ iVdraroh, 
with his face tied up and a lily in his hand, contemplates the llowvr In mingled 
hotaiiv and tewthaeho.’* “ The vestibule was lined with amphoiw t oiitaining 
evor>'body’s ashes, beyond which dripped and glimmered an Italian garden.” 
From almost any other writer wo should resmit such aiiuoimc(*mont' as “iln'iik- 
fiistcd (I la fonrchdte, excelleullv and cheaply. I buy a hat. AVo go to seek tlio 
consul, and after tiuding everytliing else for two hours, wo find him,” etc. A 
page or so on he gravely obseiwes, after a dissertation on waiters in the slylo 
of Dickens, ** Turning from this subject to the purcdiase of my hat, 1 do not 
believe that literarj” art can interest the reader in that i>urelv personal trans- 
action.” Some may remember tho tits of laughter into wliich people used to 
fall when i>oor Artemus AVard gravely told them ho had had a now “ uuou 
KKOD ’• put to tho door. Tho book has mtich of the solemn and irresistiblo brass 
of that singular and g<*uial huinoiist. Olimpscs of history and fragments of 
biography delightfully break tho monotony of personal adventure. Tho charm 
lies in the stylo and temper of the whole narrative, perfectly graphic. gracefuUy 

poetic, full of fun, and absolutely American. 

♦ 

' Travels in the Interior <»/ South Afrittty rfnnpri^huj Fifteen IVur.s’ Iliiutiiuj am! 

Tva*llmj : V'lth Journeys fOTOSs the Canflnenf fmtn Xatal to iralvisch Iloi/, ami 

Visits to Lake Xyaniiaml the Vlrforitt Falls. By JAMES l^fTAPMAX, F.K.G.S. 

London : Bell and Daldy. 

Mu. Chapmax is still in Africa, and thcise narratives of travel, which extend 
over many years, and cover a wide area of the African eontiuont, have not had 
the adviuitago of his personal revisioti. They ai'o, however, admirably odited, 
and considering the inevitablo sameness which must pervade books oi' the kind, 
they are very interesting. Mr. Chapman lias penetrated I’urther into the interior 
of Africa, has explored tho country more thoroughly, ami invosligaled tho 
numerous subjects of interest ami instruction wliicb it presents more thoronghl}’, 
than any tra\ellor except Dr. Living*'dmie ; and for lhi'< work, compiled from 
his note.s of travel, extending fiom tho r^hon^-^ of the At I anile to those of the 
Indian Ocean, and from the Cape to iho Zambesi, ho i.s ju.'^tly entitled to tho 
praise indicated in the preface by his editor, who says : — 

If Mr. Chapman's records of personal exporii-nre, acquired in tln> pursuits of tlio 
hunter and the trader, lay for the most part no rluim to tin* merits tliat belong lf» 
original investigation or discovery, they at least emliody the rt sulU of y)rolongod and 
intelligent observation, directed during many y« are towards regions, many of which 
have hitherto been Holdom visited by civilized ’^luan, and towards native races wliose 
social life prei>ents a dceplv-intertsting problem of inquiry to all.'* 

Tho^ author ia considerably indebted to the editor for tho notes which supplc- 
mont tho text usefully, especially in explaining the changes which have taken 
place since the new settlement ensuing on tho Kallir war. Tho particularly 
caroful and clear arrangement of Mr. Chapman's materials, by moans of which 
the reader is enaf>led to follow his i-ourse with the map, and feel knowledge of 
tho places, tho pcjoplo, the animals, and tho ecenory growing upon liim, without 
tho trying-back, tno repetition, and tho uncertainty whicdi too often render 
the reading of African ti’avol more laborious than pleasant, aro romarkablo 
features of this bo«>k. Tho accoiiiits oi tho Boors and the Bechuana tribe aro 
most interesting, but, as usual, tho r<*adcr will find tho chief charm of the book 
i« identical with tho chief glory of tho. continent it treats of, — the noble animals, 
tlio innumerable wonders, which we call lesser, of the creation, whoso home is 
in that magnificent country. While tho reader admires Mr. Chapman as an 
<jxplorer, and poinises the results of his geographical and othemiso scientific 
researches with deep interest, he follows his narrative of his hunting advontun^s 
with over-increasiiig delight, which is perfected by his recognition that tho 
author, while ho is tho mo.st intrepid and pei^evering, is tho least boastful, tho 
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most tr I. th- tolling of aportsmori. Here is no blatant bragging, no oxaggoration 
ol tho It ats of daring of tbo man, of tbo «izo and number of tho beasts, but such 
an acikiiowledgment of the difficulties of the hunter’s task and the sagacity of 
tho anntials, that — to reverse the well-known fable — this picture might have been 
])iiiiiiod ]>y tho beasts, such justice does tho man do them. It is not possible in 
■ur s])aet to trace Mr. Chapman’s journey. Wo have given its bounrlarios ; the 
icadoj’ V ill follow its details with unflagging interest, gathering from every 
<*haptor^ "Oine valuable addition to his knowledge of natural history, and a 
ol(»arer hloa of the amazing natural beauties of Africa, that land of so many 
labh's, V iilch exporionco is teaching us all foil far short of the truth, even in tho 
elexneid of wonder. 

Semes and Studies of Savage Jdfe. By Gilbert Malcolm Sproat. London : 

Smith, Elder, & Co. 

Mu. Spkoat has correctly defined the nature, thougli ho has modestly under- 
i'stimated the value, of his work, which gives a vivid and interesting picture of 
tho conditions of savage life in Vancouver Island. lie anticipates that the value 
found ill his pages will consist in their freshness and minuteness of detail, as 
well as in tho more special consideration of social feelings, moral and intellec- 
tual characteristics, and religious notions among the natives of the island, 
whoro he occupied an official position. 

“ I lived,** he says, ‘Simong the people, and had a long acquaintanceship with them ; 
r (lid n<it merely pass through tho country. The information which I give concerning 
th< ir lanpjuago, mannei*s, customs, and ways of life is not from memory, but from 
moTnoranuH written with a pencil on tho spot, in tho hut, or tho canoe, or in the deep 
I'nrost, and after wards verified by my own further researches, or tho observations of 
in}" friends.*’ 

‘'I'ho booli has indeed all the marks of authenticity, and is remarkably well and 
[>lainly written. Tho confusion which is tho most general fault of books of 
travel coiU]jilcd from journals or memoranda is satisfactorily absent, and the 
iuitbor’s chief defect is the very rare one — ^too much brevit5". What there is of 
his book is very good, but there is not enough of it. The dosciiption of the 
coast and the inland scenery is most striking and romantic — ^forest, lake, 
mountain, ravine — all grand, and stern, and lovely. The lakes are a marked 
IcatuT-e in tho scenery — deep, dark, wild, and solitary beyond conception, 
woiwlerfully improssivo to tho traveller, for 'whom they form tho only altema- 
five to douse forest. Tho native tribes who inhabit the Aht district are com- 
pjxrativelv unknown to Europeans and Americans, as they never visit Vic- 
toria, and tlio emigrant, commei’cial speculator, or ordinary explorer does not 
.^eok tlumi out. They are singularly interesting savages, according to Mi. 
Sprout, witli a curious system of tribal government, and strangely-marked 
tril)al characteristics. In physical vigour tliey sui;pass tho savages of whom wo 
are accustomed to road — a difforeuco which is perhaps accounted for by the 
>nlubritv of the climate. Tho Aht district is quite out of the ordinary route of 
travoUers, and can b(j reached only by engaging a vessel at Victoria. Thus it 
is a very secluded bit of tho globe, and an utterly unknown people of whom 
we road in those pages. The tribes of this district ai'o not confederated, and 
the author calls them a nation only because they occupy adjacent territories, 
and have tho same superstitions and language. They arc not ill-Jpoking people, 
and rather iiigonious for savages. They arc on very familiar terms with the 
soa, swimming and diving with perfect ease. They have considerable notions 
of law and order, aro a peaceable people, presenting symptoms of rapid decay, 
given to changing tlieir dwellings, which ai’O in encampments, very fond ^f jokes 
and gossip, quarrelling rarely, given to lounging, very hospitable to strangers, 
very observant of formalities in social intercourse, possessing an aristocratic 
caste and tradition, and not cruel to their slaves, though vnth irresponsible 
power over thorn. They aro sharp bargainers, but have no distinct notions of 
property and commorco, the land being common to the tribe. They love feast- 
and the grand festivity of all is a door hunt ; tliey are vindictive and 
uiigrateful, just like other savage and civilized people; they are untruth- 
ful, and havo no faith, except in sorcery ; their religious notions are unintelli- 
gible, but their practice includes, though rarely, human sacrifices. Chapters 
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which detail their usages in hunting, their medical notions, and th- ir inod<^ of 
burial are very intorosting. Also an account of their warfare, wh oh, thougli 
not so hanuless as that of the raeifio islanders, is not very deadly. On the 
whole, they are intorosting people, not so degraded as African s. wages, not 
so frightfully miserable ns the Esiiuimaux, not so brutal as the Australian 
aborigines. But they are vanishing away, not because the white man is jx^r- 
secuting them or corrupting them — they are yet undisturbed to a ly material 
extent oy foreign civilization and vice— by a natural declino, whit ii there is 
nothing apparent to account for. The concluding chapters of Mr. Sj ^ that’s work 
are especially valuable ; they contain sound and practical suggestions for tho 
work of colonization, and the missionary labour for which the remote portions 
of Vancouver Island aiibrd a field. A vocabulary of the Aht language, and an 
appendix containing valuable ethnological and i)nilological notes, complete Ibis 
little volume, in which there is so much. 


VI.— POETRY, FICTION, AND ESSAY. 

Si. PmiL By Fkedebic W. II. Myeiis. London : Macmillan & Co. 

This is a remarkable poem, and for other qualities than the power of utter- 
ance which it shows in an unusual degree, and the musicalnoss of its verso, 
which reminds us of the flowing, rushing stream of melody which captivates ns 
in the verse of that true musician, if unsatisfactory poet, Mr. Swinburne. Mr. 
Myers, indeed, has not attained the same |)erfection of rhythm and phrase as Mr. 
Swinburne has done. The struggle between thought and words is not so com- 
pletely hidden ; here and there the difficulties of the double rhymes, geiiorally 
most successfully combined, betray him almost into a jingle, as when “ niinuto^’ 
rhymes to “in it,*’ “Damascus” to “ask us.” But these are but slight 
blemishes, and the fervour, the passion, the eager pushing on of the verso, arct 
not injured by them ; perhaps they rather increase the effect of haste and zeal 
which the subject demands. The merit of the stylo of the poem lies rather in a 
sustained power, an equalness of verse, which carries on the reader over the 
roughnesses of words, than in the perfection of special ]>asd.agos, though there 
are a few to bo found truly lovely in their tenderness and grace. Nor docs Mr. 
Myers reach the perfect lucidity of speech and distinctness of image with which 
our great poet in “ In Memoriam ” can Ixjth picture emotions and trace out lines 
of speculative thought. We have often some difficulty in realizing precisely 
what Mr. Myers means to express, yet there are no passages that do not yield 
some return ; and this we think a good deal to say in those days of vagu<^ 
poetic effusiveness. 

But the great interest of the poem lies in the treatment of the subject. We 
wish more such attempts were made to realize to modern feeling the spiritual 
truth of the ancient expression of religion, to translate for us tho language of 
that spiritual life which inspired tho saints of old. We think Mr. Myers 
has gone far towards success in this poem. Wo really seem to feel in it 
tho zeal for souls, the yearning, tho fire that devoured the great Apostle of tho 
Gentiles ; yet fibio form is quite modem, and there is no conventionalism either 
of sentiment or phraseology. Wo can believe that St. Paul, wore ho now among 
us, would conjure us with this eager fervour ; would deplore and exhort alter- 
nately in this passionate phrase. It is truly refreshing in days of doubt and 
difllcmty to meet with such an expression of faith as this. 

There is a youthfulnoss about the poem wluch wo feel in the view of the cha- 
racter chosen. Without verging on an autobiography, it does, as all true poems 
on those subjects must do, embody something of personal experience and more 
of the individually-recognjsed ideal of human nature. We have hero St. Paul 
not yet freed from the agonies of his conversion, full of his own shortcomings 
and sinfulness, not yet the great director and moral reprover and reformer of 
the churches. 

The poem is supposed to be ^he utteiunce of St. Paul himself. It begins with 
a passionate expression of his love for Christ, which sustains him through all 
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tlio loiieljiiosB of homolessiiesa and opposition ; yet in which, too, he is cheered 
I)}' his own love towards the whole family of believers on the earth. He goes 

to sp<':ik of the soul's struggles, which, in spite of his self-abandonment to 
( Uirist, b(j8ot tho^ believer ; of the agonies of repentance, which stir up in him 
ii burning devotion to his Master's work. Thus he alternates between the 
lenging lo declare His goodness and the ever-rccurring despair at his own 
inward sinfulness, again relieved by trust in his Saviour. Ho next celebrates 
the sproiiil of faith through all the nations, and ends with a fine psalm of 
rejoicing, declaring the ways of Qod to men, and the communion of all souls in 
thanksgiving. 

The inodern feeling shows itself in perpetual allusions to the difficult pro- 
blems of good &nd evil in the world, which the real Paul indeed felt keenly, 
but clenched in a different manner. There is not an attempt at reasoning on 
those questions, such as we might not unnaturally expect from the argumenta- 
tivo Apostle, if he should appear among us furnished with a university training. 
This is perhaps the w'eakest part of the poem. It remains only an expression 
of passionate feeling ; it persuades us by its warmth, but it does nothing else to 
convince us. Without a recognition of the difficulties, there can be no sense 
that the answer is sufficient. Many, no doubt, hold that poetry is not the proper 
vehicle for reasoning, but we think that in this age, so imbued with question- 
ing, more than one tnie poet has^ shown that when the mind works in that 
course, the thought will of necessity find its way out ; nor is that reasoning 
sometimes the least powerful that is expressed in verse. 

But we rejoice heartily in the freshness of feeling and belief hero expressed, 
which wo of another generation may often long for in vain, and hope that it 
will endure. It is not the least hopeful symptom that such an utterance should 
come from one of our Universities. 

Mr. Myers has undertaken a grand and difficult subject, and he has given us 
a true poem, which makes us wish that wo may before long welcome him again 
among the poets ; perhaps among the energetic workers of his time. We will 
conclude by quoting a few verses which seem to us among the most beautiful, 
taken apart, though the whole feeling of the poem cannot be in the least under- 
stood by a single quotation : — 

** Lo, as some ship, outworn and overladen, 

Strains for the liorboiir where her sails are furled ; 

Lo, as some innocent and eager maiden 
Leans o'er tho wistful limits of tho w^orld ; 

“ Dreams of tho glow and glory of tho distance, 

Wonderful wooing and the grace of tears ; ^ 

Dreams with what eyes and what a sweet insistance 
Jjovers arc waiting in tho hidden years ; 

Lo, as some venturer, from his stars receiving 
Promise and presage of sublime emprise. 

Wears evermore the seal of his believing 
Deep in tlie dark of solitary eyes ; 

Yea, to tho end, in palace or in prison. 

Fashions his fancies of the realm to be ; 

Fallon from the height or from the deeps arisen, 

Winged with the rocks and sundered of tho sea ; 

“ So even I, and with a heart more burning ; 

So even I, ami with a hope more sweet, 

Groan for the hour, O Christ, of thy returning, 

Faint for the flaming of thine advent feet.” 

Brownlowt. By Mrs. OiiirnAirr, Author of “ Chronicles of Carlingfo^,” &c. 

3 vols. Edinburgh and London': William Blackwood and Sons. 1868. 

What, after all, is the greatest merit a novel can have, considered merely as 
a book to read P Clearly, to make yon read on eagerly from chapter to chapter, 
or, perhaps, in certain cases, to compel you to skip in order to get at the enmng, 
so as to know who marries whom and who is killed off, if anybody. Mrs. 
Oliphant does not, in “ Brownlows,” compel yon to skip, because you have 
from, the first a pretty clear prevision of how the story will wind up, but she 
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compels you to read on. Whoever has only looked at this novel as i i appeared 
from month to month in Ulnck^vtml has seen it to considerable di^ ulvrtnttij.ci\ 
and we can i^inoerely say wo think tho three volumes worth buying, by poo])lo 
who have plenty of money, oven if they happen to bo subscribe is to tho 
magazine. 

Of late years we have got into tho habit of being a little unju t to plot- 
interest. Our novels have run upon still-life, character, and story, as distiii- 
fished from plot. Uow many gowl writers of fiction in our own day, except 
Mr. Oichens, Lord Lytton, and Mr. Charles Beade, have shown by their iise of 
plot-interest that they oared about it, found it a help, or could do much with it for 
the excitement of the reader ? WTien Geoi‘§;e Eliot tried a plot in Felix Holt ” 
the result was a failure. And this time Mrs. Oliphant has faiidd ; not in. pro- 
ducing a good readable novel, but in the introduction and use of plot-interest. 
It would scarcely be too much to say that the plot, pure and simple, of •• Brown- 
lows ” is thrown away. A miserly old woman, Mrs. Thomson, leaves Mr. 
Brownlow, a country attorney, the sum of fifty thoustind pounds in trust for 
her own dauglitor — wlio has disappeared — in case she turns up within five-and- 
twenty yours ; but with tho proviso that if tho daughter does not reappear 
within that time, tho money is to go to Brownlow himself for his own use. 
At first, Brownlow is disgusted with the bequest and the conditiuna of it, but 
with the birth of bis daughter— tho charming 8ara of the story — arises a very 
different waj^ of looking at tho matter. In tho end ho comes to covet the 
money ; but Mrs. Thomson’s daughter is discovered at tho very last hour of 
the twenty-five ye^irs, and the disposition of lh(‘ characters gi*oupcd upon Ih*' 
little stage of coiirs<' uiidergoc^s a change. The sudden alteration in the de- 
meanour of tho daughter, Phoebe Thomson, when she discovers that she is the 
heiress, is painted with wonderful force and truth : and tho lluctuations in the 
mind of IMr. Brownlow liimself, under tho conditions which so deeply test his 
moral sincerity, are traced witli a riinple subtlety which is almost beyond praise. 
And, though wo have wished the plot away, it is rather hard to condouiii 
it when it ha.s yielded a situation so highly dramatic as that which occurs 
in Brownlow’ s Ubrarjs a little before midnight of tho day on which the 
five-and-twenty years expire, when the enraged woman rushes in to claim 
the money, and drops exhausted at his feet. Turning to it again as we write 
those linos, we feel almost inclined to retract, — to fancy that Sirs. < >U pliant is 
right, — and that we have all become demoralized in this matt(*r h}’ tho Jane- 
Austinism of those writers of fiction of whom we naturally think iu connectiou 
with Ml’S. Oliphant. i’erhaps the two most powerful scones in recent novels 
are the scene iu “Vanity Fair,” in which Bawdoii Crawley discovers the 
Marquis of Stcync with his wife, and tho .scene in the Huccilai Gardens, in 
“ Romola,” in which Baldassare’s memory of his Greek breaks down. If wo could 
(and perhaps the majority of readers actually can) forget the unlikeliliood of 
the story which lcad.s up to the situation in Mr. Brownlow’s library, we should 
place it side by side with tho two scenes that wo have mentioned. In more 
power it is not inferior. 

Of the character-drawdng, of tho “society” pieces, of tho conversations, of 
the sketches of scenery, there is not a word of blame to say that is worth tho 
saying. The love-making of the tw’o young couples, Jack Brownlow and 
Pamela Thomson, and young Powys tho Canadian and Sara Brownlow, is 
beautifully rendered — as fresh as a daffodil and as warm as a rose. Wo only 
wish we could quote tho first luncheon of young Powvs at the same table with 
Sara, and tho scene in the picture-gallery which follows it. Indeed, wo men 
feel a little angry that a lady should be able to understand us guite so well as 
Mrs. Oliphant does. It must not bo omitted that, along with this power of 
X>amting the love-making of young x>eox>le with youthful colour and flexibility, 
Mrs. Ouphant retains that mmost ea^er truthfulness to the darker side of 
things wnich differentiates her among fiving novelists. It would be an insult 
to Mrs. Oliphant to add that her book is as sweet and clean as Sara’s work- 
basket or bttle Pamela’s palm ; but she may bo more than pardoned for a 
high-pitched plot when it^ enables hor to show how strong an “excitement” 
can be created without crime of any kind ; and, above all, without even the 
most distant ripple of those paxtiemar currents of wrong which, if they flow 
up far enough, stain life at its first fountain, so that tho swoct water can 
scarcely ever afterwards undergo the chango into tho sweeter wine. 
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Mux lIo H-hwr: or. Tint Coffix Awiiioua of the Dutch Trading ComjMing. By 
MiMiTATULi. Translalod froin tho original inaiiuHcript by Babon Auphonse 
Naiiuijs. Edinburgh: Edmoiiston and Douglas. 1868. 

This is a renuirkablo book. Yet it is one which it is very hard for a foreign 
critic to judge of fairly. The translator tells us in his ^')reface that it was “ pub- 
lished a few years ago, and caused such a sensation m Holland as was never 
belfore experienced in that countiy.” He copipares it to “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” 
but sets the author— Eduard Douwes Dekker, formerly Assistant-Sesident of the 
Dutch Covemmont in Java — ^far above Mrs. Stowe, as having “ sacrificed future 
fortune, and all that makes life agreeable, for a principle — ^for right and equity.” 
It is ‘‘ immortal it will “ do honour to the literature of any language it 
been “ written by a genius of that order which onty appears at long intervals in 
tho world’s history.” But distance is a dispassionate arbiter, and looked at from 
across tho sea, the first impression which ‘‘Max Havelaar” produces is that 
of an .attempt to blend in one a political pamphlet, a novel, and a collection of 
thoughts and opinions on things in general, which has spoilt all three. The 
pamphlet is high-toned and sincere, but is deprived of weight by the form 
adopted ; tho novel shows power, but loses interest tlu'ough the intermixture of 
oxtrancous elements ; the thoughts and opinions are often striking, but out of 
place. But after coming to such conclusions one feels that they are but plati- 
tudes, when tho author, dismissing his personages with contempt, tells us that 
he will make no excuses for tho form of his book ; that he has simply written it 
to bo read ; that read hfi will be by statesmen, by men of letters, by merchants, 
by lady’s-maids, by governors-gencral in retirement, by ministers, “by tlie 
lackeys of these excellencies, by mutes — who more majorum will say that 1 
attack Cod Ahnighty whore; 1 attack only tho god which they have made accord- 
ing to their own image — by tho nuimbers of the representative chambers;” 
that “ the greater the disa])pr()batiou of my book the betbjr 1 shall bo pleased, 
for tho chance of being heard will bo so much the greater — when h«) threatens 
to irauslate his book into all European languages, till in every capital the refrain 
shall be heard, “There is a band of robbers between Oermany and the Scheldt 
if this fails, to translate it again into Malay, Javanese, &c., and shar])eii scimitars 
and sabres by warlike songs, so as to give “ delivery and help, lawfully if pos- 
sible, lairfnlhj trith violence if need bo — and (hat would he very pernicioas to the 
eojfee avctioiis of the Dutch Tradiny Company Clearly, a man like this must be 
followed upon his own ground, measured by his own standard. Though he may 
bo only a Dutch -built leviathan, still hois of the breed ; there is no putting 
“ an hook into his nose,” or boring “ his jaw through with a thorn no playing 
W'ilh him “ as with a bird,” nor binding him for our maidens. 

The only true way of judging tho book, then, is not to view it as a book, but 
to look upon both book and man as facts — veiy suiprising and portentous fiuits, 
it w’Ould seem, to the Dutch nation, and surprising, too, to some other nations 
lilso. Eor it had gone forth to the whole world that the Dutch Government of 
Java of late years was a great success — anomalous indeed, in some i*espects, 
according to political economy, since it rested upon monopoly and regulated 
cultivation, but undeniable, unmistakable. To the Dutchman himself this was 
a tenet of positive faith, which he drank down afresh with cveiy cupful of his 
Java coffee, which ho saw confirmed day after day at the auctions of his great 
ITandelsmaatachappy, or Trading Company, in which his king was known to bo 
a leading shareholder. Foreign visitors confirmed those conclusions, English 
above all — amongst whom it will be sufficient to name Mr. Money, whose 
“Java” is little more than a panegyric on Dutch, as compared with British, 
India. 

In the midst of this state of things a book like “ Max Havelaar ” would explode 
like a shell. Hero was a man, speaking from seventeen years’ official experience, 
who declared that tho profit of the Trading Company “ was only obtained by 
paying tho Javanese just enough to keep him from starving;” that he was 
“ arivon away from his rice-fields” in order to cultivate other producte which 
the Glovernment compelled him to grow, and cmnpollod him to sell to itself, at 
thopricoit fixed for itself; that famino was often the consequence, by whiA 
sometimes “whole districts were depopulated, mothers offered to sell their 
children for food, mothers ate their own children” — as in our own Orissa, alas! 
—that labour was habitually exacted without payment both by native and 
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European ofRcitil^*, cattle and i)i:oduco t|iken away by n>bbory and < 'ctnrlion ; 
that endless expeditions’’ were sent, antl“ lioroie deeds peiibrmed, agniiiKt poor 
luisorablo creatures . . . reduced by starvation to sk6letr)n9 . . . \\iioso ill- 
t rcatinent has driven them to revolt that European oiliciala connived it wrong- 
doing, or wei'e silent about it whoi’e they did not purticipato in it, knowing tlmt 
un upright discharge of their duties would only bring on them ropi'oof, disgrace, 
or ruin ; that the official reix>rts of tlio functionaries to the island GoManmeiit, 
and those from the ishind to the mother country, wore “for the gicater and 
more imi>ortant part imtrue/* the financial acooiints ridiculously false; that 
a “mild and submissive” i)opulation “has complained year after year of 
tyranny,” yet secs resident after resident depart without anything being over 
done towaras the i*odres8of its grievances ; that “ the end of all this” would be a 
“ Jacquerie.” 

The news in itself was startling, and the mode of delivering it was of a nature 
to make it more so. For a more stinging satire of the lower jiropensities of the 
Putch character could hardly be couoeived than that embodied in the Amsterdam 
i otlee-broker, Batavus Drystubble, the supposed author of the work, tho con- 
trast between wdiom and the chivalrous, unw^orldly Havolnar is most powerfully 
brought out, though by very inai^istic means. Overdone as tho picture is, 
Batavus Diystubble certainly stands out as one of tho most remarkable embodi- 
ments of money-grubbing Phariseeism which literature lias yet produced ; and 
this, although the first sketch of the personage is fur from consistent with his 
fuller portrait, — giving a curious instance, in fact, of the way in which a character 
may grow into life and truth in tho author’s own mind, if only st<‘adily looked 
at. * Nothing can be better hit ofi‘ than Drystubble’s finn rich man’s Ihith that 
e poor man must be a scoundrel : — 

Mark that Shawlman, lie left the ways of the Lord ; now ho is poor, and lives in 
I little gaiTct: that is the consequence of immorality and bad conduct. lie does not 
now know what time it is, and his little boy w'ears knee breeches.” 

The nntf selfishness of this is equally masterly : — 

Why do they want buffaloes, those black fellows ? I never had a Iniffalo, and yet 
1 am contented; there are men who are always complaining. And as rcgartls that 
scoffing at forced labour, T perceive that he hiid not heard that sennon of Domino 
Whwelaar’s, otherwise he would know how* useful labour is in tho extension of tho 
kingdom of God. It is true he is a Lutheran.” 

Add this touch also to the last : — 

tM not Hpeak to him of the Lord^ became he is a Lutheran ; but 1 worked On his 
miud and his honour.” 

This again is tenible : — 

“ Wawelaar himself has said that God so directs all things that orthodoxy leads to 
wealth, ‘ Jjook only,’ ho said, * is there not much wealth in Hf»lland ? That is booauRo 
of the £edtb. Is there not in France every day murder and homi«dde ? That is because 
there are Roman Catholics there. Are not the Javanese poor ? They are Pagans. Tho 
more the Dutch have to do with the Javanese the more wetdth will be here and tho 
more poverty there.’ I am astonished at 'W'awclaar’s {lenetration ; for it is the truth 
that T, who am exact in religion, see that my business increases every year, and Busso- 
linck and Waterman, who do not care about God or the Commancunents, will remain 
bunglers as long as they live. Tho Rosemeyers, too, who trade in sugar, and have a 
RomanJ Catholic maid-servant, had a short time ago to accept 27 per cent, out of the 
estate of a Jew who became bankrupt. The more I reflect the mrther I advance in 
tracing the unspeakable ways of God. TiUtely it appeared that thirty millions had been 
gained on the sale of products furnished by Pa^ns, and in this is not included what I 
have gained thereby, and others who live by tl& business. Is not that as if the Ijord 
said, — ‘ Here you nave thirty millions as a reward for your faith ? * Is not that the 
linger of God who causes tho wicked one to labour to preser \’0 the righteous one Y Is 
not that a hint for os to go on in tho right way, and to cause those far away to produce 
TTiuch, and to stand fast here to tho true religion? Is it not, therefore, ^ Pray and 
] i\i>ur,’ that we should pray and have the work done by those who do not know tho 
l^ord’s Prayer? Oh, how truly Wawelaar speaks when he calls the yoke of God light ! 
How ea.sy me burthen is to every one who believes ! I am only a few years past forty, 
and can retire when I please to Driebergen, and aee how it ende with others who forsake 
the Lordr 
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Thacko ay liimsolf could not have surpusaod tLirt scathing page. It is im- 
mortal, como wliut may to the book which contains it. 

H ivolaar himself, though the conception of his character is a subtle 
<mo, uiul is on the whole well brought out — at once dreamy and practical, lavish 
and sijlf-, tinting, indulgent and rigid, irregular in his impulses, and yet bent 
on eiifon;ing order — is of far less worth artistically than tluj coffee-broker, and 
thoi’o i< a constant tendency to rhetorical self-assertion about him which ono 
loars is characteristic of the writer himself. The plot is really too sliglit to bo 
worth unalyzing in detail ; suffice it to say that Ilavelaar is an Assistant-Ilcsideut 
in J ava, intent on doing justice, and who thereby only brings disgrace upon him- 
self. More than ono such tale might bo told from the records of Britiw India ; 
and it is indeed remarkable that the worst excesses which the book complains 
of are laid to the charge of the native officials, although the burden of the 
vicious system of government, with which the tolerance of their malpractices 
fioonis almost irretrievably bound up, lies of course with the European rulers. 

Havelaar's random opinions, de omnibus rehus^ are often full of quaint power 
and humour ; as when he complains of guide-book measurements whicdi require 
you to have so many “ foot of admiration at hand not to bo taken for a Turk or 
a bagman,” or inveighs against cataracts because they tell him nothing: — 

“ Tliey make a noise, but don't speak. They cry, *rroo,* ^ rroo,’ * irroo.* Try crying, 
‘ rroo, rroo,’ for six thousand years or more, and you will sec how few persons will 
tliLuk you an amusing man.” 

A iull idea of the book cannot, however, be given without a sample of its 
j)athos. Hero is a perfectly exquisite piece of metreless poetry, which, if not 
translated from the Javanose, but tho work of Mr. Douwes Dekker himself, is 
.*^iinply a ninetoonth-century miracle : — 

“ T do not know when I shall die. 

I saw tho great soa on the south coast 

When I w^as there with my father making salt.* 

If I die at sea and my body is thrown into tho 
doe]) water, then sharks will oonio ; 

They will swim round my corpse, and ask, ‘ Which of 

us shall devour the body that goes down into the water ? * 

— I shall not hear it. 

“ I do not know whore T shall die. 

I saw in a blaze tho house of Pa-ansoe, which ho 

himself has set on fire, because he was mata glap ;f 

If I die in a burning house, glowing embers 
will fall on my corpse ; 

And outside of the house there will be many cries of 
men throwing water on the fire to kill it. 

^ — I shall not hear it. 

“ I do not know where I shall die. 

I saw the little Si-Oenah fall out of a klappa-tree, 

When ho plucked a klappa [cocoa-nut] for his mother ; 

If I fall out of a klappa-tree I shall lie dead 
below in the shrubs like Si-Oenah. 

Then my mother will not weep, for she is dead. But 

others will say with a loud voice, ‘ Seo, there lies Saidjah.' 

— I shall not hear it. 

“ I do not know where I shall die. 

I have seen the corpse of Palisoe, who died of 
old ago, for his hairs wore white : 

If I die of old age, with white hairs, 

hired women will stand weepings near my corpse, 

And they will make lamentation, as did the moumors over 

Palisoe’ s corpse, and the grandchildren will weep, very loud. 

— I shall not hear it. 


♦ An offence in Java, as in British India, salt being a Government monopoly, 
t In a state of frenzy. 
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“ I do not know where I shall die. 

I ]):ivo seen Badoer many, that woiv dead, 'lliey 

were dressed in white shrouds^ and wore huriod iji Ihu ear ii. 

If I die at Badoer> and am bui-iotl beyond tho dessah [villtifcoj* 
eastward against the hill, wdiere tht« grass is high, 

Then w ill Adindu pass by there, luvi Ihe bonier of 
hiT sarong will swoep softly along the grass. 

— 1 shall hear it.” 

Will not anjr gentlemen or Itulies witli volumes of poems ready, or pi epariu^i. 
or acciimulatiug for publication, after I'ctuling the above, oblige thoir coji tem- 
poraries and p«>stority by throwing thoir manuscripts into the fire *r 

There romaiiis to oo added that Mr. Duuwes Uekkor has, tho preface tolls us, 
in vain challenged a refutation of his charges — v.g.t at the International Congress 
for the Ihromotion of Social Science at Amstei'dam in 1863 — and that he has been 
declared have understated rather than overstated the truth. One word must 
finally be said in favour of Baron Nahuijs’s translation, the English of which 
might put to the blush many of cm' professed translators. 

To conclude. Many English readers may, perhaps, hardly have paticuco to 
road through “Max fluvcdaar;’^ but few that do will deem thoir lime 
spent. 


SpriNffihde Ahhvy : Extracts fnan the Diaries and Liiivrs of lui English Enuchit\ 
London : Tionginans, Green, & Co. 1888 . 

Tills is decidedly a clover book. Tho author has a <‘Ioar oyo, a fluent 3iyh\ 
and a marked capacity for a kind of draiuulic interpretation which is not vei'y 
common. He has succeeded in (dnwit hiding himself behind an array of shadowy 
personage.^, and has yet half- concealed tho purpose w'hich dominates tho book 
from tir&t to lust — a result which says much both for his rc^ervi^ and his po'wej-. 
This purpose is t<» jmstify Disaont by aiming a blow at < ‘hurchism through a 
seemingly impartial ]'reseutaliou of good type.s at Cluircli people, and as tho 
most effective means of attuiniiig this is to feign idontilicutiou with tho oppt>.sito 
side, 'he has himself personated a clergyman. But unless in tlie most ( .uinhig 
hands, this is a process likely to defeat itself. Tho w'litcr needs so many 
guards that they e umber and Kinder him in the use of tho oircctivo w'cupnn, 
and owdng to the dash of caricature he finds him.<elf t ailed upon to occasionally 
bestow on both sides, tho disguise is merely converted into a .st)urcts of humour 
which, like salt on ceidaiu molluscs, dissolves tho slow-developing inirpose. 
Nay, it very soon betrays tho author, and then just exactly as the reatba* gets 
confirmed in tho idea <d‘ an attempt having been made to fool him, l\*vson 
loses all its good effect. So far as ro.spects its end, the book, W(> lliiak, i.s 
a conspicuoms failure; but with its ruorcly literary merils we cfailb''.s oui- 
selves in no slight degree ])leased. The Eoj^dens, the (lladdous, tho Anmirsons, 
the Washingtons arc* nnmiatakably -wcdl deRnoated ; and the dialogue is direct, 
trenchant, now and then even resonant in its forccfulnoss. But Uj tho skilled, 
critical eye the author’s puiT^oso might almost betray itself through tho huriy 
ho is in to reach the grand ([uestiou of Church and State. From tlio too con- 
8ciou.s attempt to divert us, we can see what the aiitlior is making for, even 
when ho is but clearing the way. Indeed, his show of artistic lingering, with a 
view to distract us from his “ loading,” is so patent, that ^vo wore once inclined 
to use the words of one of hi.s characters to another : “ Well, look sharp, Fogdon, 
my man, and get it ‘ observed,’ for this is market-da}*, and my horse is standing 
at tho gate ” (p. 03). And this we do not say for lack of sympathy with the 
author’s feelings. Anything that should tend to bring Camrohmon and Jlis- 
senters nearer to each other, so as to make possible mutual exchange of cour- 
tesies, mutual forbearance and recognition of excellences, we should heartily 
welcome. But here much strength is spent for nought; and after all, wo are 
puzzled as to how our author himself practically views tho question. No doubt 
he is eaimestly desirous to see a more friendly tone obtain between Churehmesn 
and Dissenters, and wo think ho may do much lo aid iii bringing it about. 
Most of tho faults we have pointed out spring from tho form ho ha.s in this 
instance adopted, and we hope to meet with him again where ho shall not bo 
under tho necessity of adopting a veil in the doing of a good work. 
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fivntincic Tutor ^ One of the. Family. A Novel. By the Author of “ Lost Sir 
Mas. ingbord.’* Two vols. London: Sampson Low, Son, and Marston. 
1H6S 

The Forlorn Hope. A Novel. By Edmund Yates, Author of ‘‘ Kissing the 
Itod,” Bltick Sheej),*’ &c. New Edition. London : Chapman and Hall. 

Tiiesj; are both reprints, tho first being a reprint from a magazine, the second 
a choaj) edition of a novel which has already appeared in tho usual three- volume 
shape. 

“ Bontinck’s Tutor” was originally published as “ One of the Family,” but 
now elianges its title because that particular one had been used before, and was 
claimed as copyright. Tho story is not bad of the sort, but it is unpleasant, 
tho central incident being the introduction of another man’s newly-born baby 
into the household of a nch man who wants an heir, and is told the child is his 
own wife’s. There are too many wicked or disagreeable people in the book for 
our t^te, too much strong language, and too much smartness. But the author’s 
vivacity and observation of life and nature are real, and ordinary readers who 
go to a story for a little excitement and then forget all about it and go to 
another for the same, will be able to read “ Bentinck’s Tutor” with satisfac- 
tion. We should say the author is cax)able of much better things than he has 
yet done ; for his sympathies are fine, ho has a clear vision of what is before 
him, and, though ho knows much of the world, is never betrayed into real 
cynicism. 

“ The Forlorn Hope ” is another book of tho ‘‘ exciting ” order. A physician 
marries a woman who wants a good deal more love than he is able to give her. 
lie becomes violentl^^ attached to a young lady whom ho has to attend for 
scarlet fever ; and though his wife only surmises this, she poisons herself. 
Tho physician is not, after all, married to the young lady, who dies of con- 
sumption, the wife of another man w'ho is far inferior to tho doctor and an 
unkind husband to the girl. j • i.- 

This, again, is not pleasant material, and could scarcely bo made into a satis- 
factory book by a novelist who, like Mr. Yates, so rarely escapes from the at- 
niosphoro of tlio clubs and tho dinner-tables of people who are essentially coarse 
and W'orldly-niindod. Diflicult as it is in a story to touch tho grie^f married 
life at all without revolting tho reader, the thing can be done. Richter did 
it ill the Story of Siebenkos, Lenotte, and Stiofol,— in which it will be i;e- 
»iemb(‘rcd tho husband pretends to die, and disappears, in order to release the 
wife, who afterwards marines Stiefel. This wild story, as Richter tells it, is, like 
all ho wrote 

Full of hope and full of heart-break,” 

and the general effect is to deepen the reader’s sense of tho awfulness of life as 
it is, and its relations with 

— the land of the hereafter 


nor could any ono say, after reading it, that his fcohng for what is sacred m 
marriage was anything but intensifiod. Of course, 1^. Yates is not ex- 
l)ected to write like Jean Paul; but, for such a theme, his touch is untender, 
and his manner hard. Tho mechanism or articulation of Mr. Yates s stones is 
always clover, his eye for a situation keen, and his sketches of club and dining- 
room life vivacious. What wo feel wo lack, as we turn his pages, is a glimpse 
of real sky, or a breath of unheated air. 


vn.— MISCELLANEOUS. 

l/r Lowe's Educational Theories examined from a Praotiml Point of Vjfw- By 
*Hbly HuTcaiiNSON Almond, Esq., M. A., Oxon. Bdmburgh: Edmonston 
and Douglas. 1868. 

Wk all know how the Cassandra of the British Constitutionjn 1^5 stiidi^ 
the P»irt of the Alario of English education in the reress of 186/ . I^owe s 

flippant generalisations and Sieories were severely criticized in the duly press at 
thS Sefbut Mr. Almond, an Oxford “double first,” and a practical educationist. 
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has horo analyzed tlio roHitioiisof tlio famoui^ Kdiiilmr«jh and Livorpool pneclKv^j 
irom begiuniu^i:; to eua, and uiidortakes to show that lu the quostion higlier 
education Mr. Lowo has brought to tho conaidoration ‘‘neither knowh ‘Igo nor 
oamestno$8» that ho is an unsafe and careless guide/* and that ** the qu^ ^tiun of 
education is made a stalking-horse of popularity and ambition.” This wo must 
aver, that no head-master ever applied the rod yrith more vigour and gusto : if 
Mr. Almond wield tlie material rra with the same skill he has shown in the 
use of the literary, he will at once bo without contest Orand Master of the 
order of flagellants. Every joint of Mr. Ix>wc*b ** pondorated ” and elaborated 
educational column is dislocated, and at the end the sundered vertobreo lie scat- 
tered in most inorganic confusion. 

Mr. Lowe remarks, in advocating tho substitution of modem for classical 
languages,— 

“ ‘There is no doubt that Greek ia a language of wonderful ft*licity of expression; 
but what is more beautiful, more refined, what will exercise taste better than tho study 
of the best modem F runch prose to bo found in M. Prevost-Paradol, Saintc-Bouvo, and 
other recent writers ? There ia nothing that can approach it in the English language.’ 
Afterwards, when it suits his puri)ose, he says, speaking of English, ‘ Wo have, I .sri}' 
it boldly, a literature unparalleled in the world.' Just so. English is ‘gentlomrn*s 
best hats ; ’ and Monsieur Prevost-Paradol is ‘ a still finer quality ;* but what eye could 
detect huch microscopic differences after gazing with wonder and contempt at the 
antiquated wares of the old-established shop over tho way h Agiiiii, Mr. Lowe once, 
and once only (at p. 26 ), mentions that noble language to which the nations of Kurop** 
would vote the same post of honour each next to its own which tho Greeks voted to tlie 
vii.tor of Sabiinis. And what does ho saj' about it ? Why, that tho German wuiU i 
who can speak English is ‘ better educated ' than tho Oxford first-elassman who cannot 
speak German. ..... It is a pity that the cyca of tho Germans should bo so blinded, 
that English is still utterly tabooed at their Ctymnasicn ; that even to French a pitiful 
two hours a week is devoted, just an eighth "part of the time which is given up to 
classics. But Mr. Lowe has chosen his illustration badly. 'I'lnTO are beings, compared 
whose intellectual prowess oven that of the German waiter sinks into insignificance. 
Viewed by the light of chatteration (to adapt one’s-self to Mr. ijowu’s terminology), ho 
pales before the Contmental courier or the dragoman of the East. ..... But be has 
thrown a new light ou the subject at Liverpool ; — * If you want to teacli a man French, 
take tbe most amusing French novel that can bo found, something that will draw him 
on and be a pleasure and delight to him, instead of giving him some insipid moralist. 
Give him a story that will give him a little insight into lll'o.’ Mr. Lowe is the prophet 
of a certain school of educational reformers ; he is u privileged man. There are not 
many other men who could have got up before a respectable audience and rccommendedf 
the study of French novels as the best means of training and forming boys’ minds and 

ideas, without being hissed dowm Your dovourer of novels is as bad a subject 

.‘is your devourer of confectioner's trash. The disordered, enfeebled brain, tho unbraced, 
fiaccid muscles of the mind, the want of power and spirit and earnestness, alas ! who 
does not know the type? But the Coryphaeus of our w'ould-bo reformers has tho 
audacity to propose that the stolen sweets, the present excess of winch works such 
mischief, should bo made the regular mental sustenance of schoolboys, after being duly 
poisoned with a colouring of infidelity, and flavoured with a relish of licontiousness.” 

Mr. Almond undertakes to show that Mr, Lowo’s now science of “pondo- 
ration,” which he claims to have invented and perfected in the scheme for the 
Indian examinations, when he decided upon the relative importance of all tho 
different objects of human knowledge, and made a scale of marks accordingly, 
is a grotesque absurdity, that it is not Mr, Lowe’s original, but belongs to tlio 
Chinese mandarin, and that its principles are those of a polyglot encyclopa3disiii 
rather than of ponderation.” 

He then matches Mr. Mill’s dicta against Mr. Lowe’s depreciation of analytical 
mathematics ; but the bulk of tho brochure before us is taken up witn thc^ 
question whether the study of the classical languages is not better nlental 
training Idian the colloquial acquisition of modern tongues. Mr. Almond 
btronuously defends tho study of grammar as such, admitting that very often 
too much of tho science^ and too little of the art^ is taught. In all this he writes 
with the thorough knowledge of a master, and backs ms views by the authority 
of Mill, Max Miillcr, Conington, Pattison, and Grimm. Strongly does he ai*gue 
for classical composition as a training. * 

“In the classical method a woll-expressed thought is given, and has to bo recast into 
the forms of another language. When one language is iziflectional, and the other 
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non-infl. > lional, the change required — not only in the order of the words, but of whole 
lorina ol expression — is more complete than when both languages have lost, or nearly 
lost, tin ir inflections. ^ In the former process the thought and expression have both to 
be louTiil by the^ pupil. Whether a Doy is likely to learn to write English best by 
translating Virgil and Thucydides into English, and by retranslating English (which 
requires the previous remoulding of the English sentences) into the forms of Virgil 
and Thucydides, or by writing crude, bald themes of his own, is, I think, tolerably 
evident as a matter of d priori probability.” 

^ But Mr, Almond considers totally indefensible the requiring original compo- 
sitions^in verso and prose. Both Mr, Lowe and Mr. Farrar, in his “ infuriated 
essay,” have forgotten tho distinction between original composition and trans- 
lation, Professor Coningtqn has shown (in this Beview, Jan., 1868) that as 
matter of fact verso composition is suited to tho capacities of young boys. Men, 
like nations, grasp poetry long before prose. 

^ Mr, liowe’s description of translation being merely taking a lexicon and put- 
ting down the meaning word for word without thought is admirably dissected 
(pp. 22, 23). Moreover, says Mr. Almond (p. 20), — 

‘‘ A knowledge of Greek is of the greatest possible use for gaining a knowledge of 
English. An eminent man has said from a suburban platform, that if we want a know- 
ledge of English vre should study Anglo-Saxon. I asked a class of little boys what 
they thought of this, and a little boy’s answer is sufficient for my purpose — ‘ All the 
little words come from Anglo-Saxon, and the big ones from Latin and Greek.' Exactly. 
A bo)’ does not need to know Anglo-Saxon to teach him what a cow means, or a bench, 
or a ball ; but when do boys first become introduced to such words as sophistry, em- 
piricism, demagogue, and tho like ? Why in their Greek lessons. I will venture to 
say that boys have a far more definite, satisfactory knowledge of words which have 
Ixjon learned in this way, going to the very fountain-head of their history, as it were, 
than if they learnt their meaning by studying any branch of modem literature — say 
the platfonii oratory of tho year. I w’ill just take a Greek lesson I happen to have 
immediately in hand, and I will only take ten linos, from lino 200 to 210 of the Alrrftfis 
of Euripides, and wo will soo w’hat knowledge of English words can be made to hang 
upon their originals. 

“ Chirurgoon ; philosopher ; philanthropist ; phthisis ; marasina ; barometer ; micro- 
scope ; microcosm ; pneumatics ; heliotrope ; heliocentric ; aphelion ; perihelion ; 
actinism ; cycle ; epicycle ; optics ; evangelist ; angel ; cachexy ; despotism ; pahwology ; 
pala'ontology ; phrenology ; pantomime ; mechanics. 

“ I daresay this is a point of detail on which some may disagree with me. But I am 
fully j)ersuaded that the Greek lesson afibrds the very best opportunity for gradually 
introducing a boy to scientific terms and scientific conceptions. If you stop a few 
minutes, and give a short explanation, c.g. of Actinism, a boy docs not forg«t ^Aktic, 
and he lias learnt something iqiGn Actinism which he is less likely to forget than if it 
had been crammed out of some repulsive compilation.” 

A considerable portion of the pamphlet is occupied in showing, from Blue 
Books and original authorities, that the Germans actually devote less time to the 
study of modern languages than is given in most of our schools. We can only 
refer our readers to his defence of ancient history and geography, and his 
humorous expose of Mr. Lowe’s blunder about the ^‘cities of the rolscians in 
tho Campagna ” (pp. 31 — 34). 

Mr. liowo, in speaking of his furtive reading of Byron and Scott, stated : — 

“ * I can only say, that T owo all my success in life to these^ stolen liours ; that the 
1 ) 0 wer of being able to road and to speak my own language with precision and force 
Las been more valuable to me than all tho rest that I have learnt in the whole course 
of ray life.’ T should have thought that precision and force wore tho very last ^^rtuo8 
likely to spring from a habit of desultory reading. No reasonable man can deny 
that they exist in Iho highest perfection in Jkjr. Lowe, and no reasonable man can 
doubt whore he acquired them— in his severe and systematic course of study for that 
class list of which his name is one of the highest omainonts. If a man who has rowed 
in a university eight chooses to ascribe an unusur^y powerful biceps to a dose of castor 
oil, nobody will take much troublo about controdicung him.” 

And again 

“ Our education is defective, because what a boy has learnt at school does not enable 
him to suspect the j^esence of gold from the appearance of hills ! And then comes in 
tho ‘practical mind from CaUfornia,' just as tho practictd German waiter came m 
before. Why, it is not enough that the new generation shall ^ be able to talk like 
couiion i they shall unite the theoretical knowledge of the chemist, the anatomist, the 
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^eolo^st, anti the moehaTiioian, to Uio practical insight of tho analyst, iho bon -ih)otor, 
the minor, aiul tlio onginoor. 

*‘lt is all knowledge; void, imhumaiu/.ing, nnoducating knowledge. For ^ hen In* 
stuns lip by saying * that our odueatioii tlt)e.s not eoinnumirato to iia kiiowh ige, that 
it does not (^oniinunioato to us tho means of obtaining knowledge, and th t it does 
not eoiumiinieate to ns the moans of eommimienting knowledge ; * the knov lodge ol 
which ho speaks has nothing in common witli tho reward protton^d to tho h*'sihiting 
shepherd — 

Self-knrt\vled/?e. self-nwcreitce, sclf^'onlrol, 

Theso tlisee alone lead life to sovereign power. 

Yet not tor i>ower (power of herskeU 

Would come unosHed for') : but to live by law — 

Acting the law we live by without fear,” 

but is rather what we hear waa ever nearest tho heart of the prototype of tho * practical 
mind from California ’ — 

The least erected spirit that fell 
Fixun heaven ! for even in heaven his looks and thoughts * 

Were always downwoiU bent, ndmiritig more 
The riches of heaven's piiveiiH'nt, trodden gold. 

Than uujifht divine or holy, else enjoyed 
In vision beatific.*’ 

There is much force in the author's remarks on the impossibility of oxcluding 
religious teaching, with which w e conclude : — 

“ Can a man have any right kind of iullucncn upon chiMren who is couipolb-d to 
be silent on the subject of hi** deept .^t eoiiviction.s ‘r Is he to tench the ‘ simplest tnith.s 
of physios/ the ‘ simplest law> of aniuuil and vogotablo life.’ to the susceptihh* minds of 
< hildren, without referring to tho personal God on whoso Will they depend ^ If he 
does reiVr to Him, ho otiends tL ' intidel : if he does not, he is practically te aching the 
(.'hristian child that there is no tonnection between (lod and nature. Is he to teach 
anything about the w'orltVa histoi-y without referiing to the central truth cif that 
history, without W’hieh, a.s has been well said, history would bo a ‘ gloomy riddle : ’ 
I.S ho to explain Christendom by some fanciful .secular portniit of Christ Is the child 
to hi- taught, as children are most easily taught, by tlio practical I'xan^ldo of school, 
that daily labours should be b»*gun and cndc*d without prayir, and that lht.‘ llildc is t > 
be fi book banished frum the jdaco of instruction. *r 

“There is no avoiding the dilhculty. It is a matter in which it i.s impossible t-) b * 
‘liberal* to the unbeliever, without being tyrannical to tin* Christian. You < an not 
teach a child ‘ suspension of judgment ’ in th*-.so mutlcTs. "teaching him no belief is 
practically teacliing him unbelief.” 

77?e Scieacr of Fiffctan* : a Practical Treat I m'. l>y R. II. l^^TTK}^soX, Member 
of tho Society of Political Economy of i'uiis : Author of “Tho Koonoiny of 
Capital,” v\:c. Edinburgh and Loudon; Wm. Blackwood aud Sons. iSdS. 
A T.AUOK portion at least of Mr. Pattersoirs work (which, tells us, complete^ 
tho exposition of the mbjtjct begun in his “ Ejcoiioniy of (u 2 )ital ”) might, 
perhaps, rather be termed “ Theories in Eiiianco” than “The Science of Finance.” 
Mr. l^attersoii is, unquc.stionably, a man of original and varied powers of thought . 
which the praidice of journalism has enabled him to clothe in 2 )er»picuous and 
often brilliant language, and his work caiimit bij read without jjrofit by any one 
who feels an interest in political cconom3r, w'bether in thc^ narrower or the wulc'r 
sense of the expvosrion. It would be impossible to criticize) at suIKciout length 
his 710 pages in tho space of two or throe ; .and perhaps tho fairest treatment of 
lu.s work, untler tho circumstances, wdll Ixj to give tho headings of his chapters, 
with some indication of his more striking views on particular questions. 
Beginning with “ Our Invisible Cajdtal,” — a im^st iinnarkahle cliapter, though 
containing a larger number of historical (3rrors than all tho rest of the volume, 
— Mr. Pattorsoii procee^ls to treat of the “ Absorption of Specie,” “ Intomalional 
Trade,” “Tho Balance of Trade,’ V “ What is Capital?” “Tho Economy of 
Force,” “The Potent of Capital,” “Negotiability of Value,” “Fixed and 
Floating Capital,” “Loanable Capital,” “ Banking Embarrassments,” “Tho 
Rate of Interest,” “ Our Monotaiy System,” “The Panic of 1866,” “Impolicy 
of the Bank Acts,” “ The Currency, Past and Prosont,” “ Foreign Systems oV 
Banking,” “Tho State and the Curroncy,” “ Monetary Rofomi “Free Trade 
in Banking,” “Reform of the Bank of iSnglaud,” “ Banking Frofits under tlio 
New System,” “ An International Monetary System,” “ Sunl#C’apital,” “ State 
Finance,” “llio State and tho Railways,” “Railway Finance, “Munici 2 >al 
Finance,” “Land Finance,” and “ Tho State, tho Poor, and the C’ouutry.” 
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i*'onio Mr. 1 *; itterso II \s opinions aro patent or may bo inferrod from tho 
a 1)0 VO li'‘ ol fhaptor-hojulingK. llo Is a strong opponent of tho Bank Act of 
that it has “fossilized tho monota^ system of this countrj'’,** 
and lias ^ established all the evils of a monopoly, without taking any moans to 
prevcnl tiio abuso ol that nioiiojioly.’* Ho advocates free trade in banking, 
suggest iig three separate plans for carrying it out, the preferable one of which 
ho con.’'! dors to be that ol a State offico of issue, empowered to issue notes to any 
bank v uich ])urchaROs and depo.sits with it an at least equal amount of Govom- 
iiK'ni .‘‘"curilies, to bo returned to such bank, or, iu the case of its insolvency, 
to the note-holders, on return of the notos so issued. With respect to the Bank 
of England, ho insists that its assets aro inordinately large in jiroportion to its 
j)^sont business, that its reserve of Government securities in tho banking de- 
partment is kept in a useless form, and that nearly one -half of tho ordinary 
^ount of gold hold by it is practically useless; and recommends that tho note- 
issues of the "^nk being first fuUy covered by a corresponding amount of Govern- 
ment securities legally secured for tho note-holders, its other assets should be 
left at the freo disposal of tho directors. In a very striking chapter upon an 
“ Intornational Monetary Sj’stem,” after dilating upon the evil consequences of 
tho present habitual “war of the banks” between county and country, he 
urges, in tho first instance, that to avoid international drains of specie, all the 
great banks should keep a portion of their reservo of securities in tho Government 
slocks of those countries with which we most largely trade ; and, in the next, 
lliat II 11 th(3 great national banks should co-operate in the establishment of a 
“ liiink of Europe,” whoso capital should consist of Government securities of the 
various <*o-<jperaling countries, and which would become “the clearing-house of 
all tho loading banks of the world,” and in timo “the fountain of an international 
l>iij)er-moiicy.” As respocts railway finance, Mr. Patterson is comparatively 
liinid, and his suggestions scarcely go beyond thefonnation by individual action 
of “ railway socui'ities companies ” and tho “ establishment of a board of rail- 
way audit, tho members of which should be appointed by Government.” But 
the* last few e}ia]>ters of ;Mr. Patterson’s work (including that on railw^ays) 
aj)pear to have heeu written off with a hastier pen than most of what precedes 
them. 

It \vill bt' perfectly obvious, oven from the few crude words above, how many 
question^ Mr. I’attorson raises w'hich would deserve careful discussion. His own 
tiieories w ill scarcely always stand the test of such discussion, but many of his 
blows will tell, and ho has scattered seeds of thought of which sovoral will pro- 
bably grow and bear fruit hereaftor. 


VIII.--GERMAN LITEllATURi:. 

l 77 ?r looks nutiird in this, section are supplied hy Messrs. M'lLLrAMs ani> XoiiCAia, 
Jlcnrirttc. iSireet, and^ Jfessrs, Asmkk & Co., Bedford Coveut Garden.~\ ^ 

Allnrti Mtftini vx Ordine l^roidictoriim dc Vvyetabilihus Libri VII. Iliaioii 
Naturalis Pars XVIIT. Ediiionom Criticam ab Enesto Meyeko, cwptam. 
Absolvit Oauolvs Jessen. 

Tiiehe must bo learned leisure somewhoro if tho botany or vegetable physio- 
loixv of Albortus Magnus can still find a zealous student. It is reported of 
this venorablo and somewhat mysterious sage that at a feast ho gave to somo 
crowned head in tho garden of his convent at Cologne, he suddenly, although it 
was mid- winter, made tho plants around liim assuiuo the yordure of spring. If 
our learned e^tor can make the treatise, “ l)e \ egetabilibus, bloom and 
blossom for us again at this distant epoch, ho will have wnnigbt almost as groat 

Albnrfc by biitli Count of Bollstadt, by profossion a Dominican friar, was, 
above all things, au, Aristotelian, and made it bis glory to be an expounds 
of Aristotlo at jitimo when tho Church looked with an eye ot suspicioii on the 
(Ireok'philosophor. What was tho chief source of bis botamoal knowledge may 
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bo readily surmised, Poubtloss ho added some observations, and mi ny imapi- 
nations, of his own. Ihit Jlio sympathy ^th-the past- must be V’ ry proiit, 
indeed to enable any one to devote a laborious attention to a medi;* val inter- 
preter of the botany of Aristotle. 

Handbncli Jkt Musik^GesMvhte vomUn ersien Aujiin^cn hU ztnn IVxfe Hadton hit. 

Von Aurey von Dom'mkr. 

This liook, consisting of 607 pages octavo, wintod in comniou Komon 
is intended to servo loth as a summary of, ana as a supplemout to, all previous 
histories, w’ith a special reference to the earlier post*Cnristian periods of music. 
Music is, indeed, traced from India to Egypt, from Egypt to Judiea, from 
Juda^ to Greece ; but the pre-Grecian period is as dark as over, and 
Grecian ponod, with its better-understood (udave and monotono notation,^ 
dry as ever. Music, such as we understand it, as to melody, apart from metre 
musical rhapsody, and as to harmony, is distinctly proclaimed to be Christian, 
although the great problem of why this art alone, of all the alto, is modern, 
still remains to be solved. The writer dwells on the rise of melody in the 
Roman cloister through the Ambrosian and Gregorian periods, and the rise of 
harmony from Hucbald (8-10) to Josiiuin des Pr^B(1450); and whilst the pro- 
gress of vocal music is carefully noted, the germs of that independent use of 
instruments which is the backbone of modern music is traced to tlio troubadours 
in Fninco (10S7 — 1127), and the minnesingers in Germany. The famous period 
between loOO and 16(K), i-ecording the final and distinct independence of instru- 
mental and vocal music, at the very moment when the two liecame for over 
interwoven, the transition period, summed up in the one name, Carissimt 
(1585 — 1672), is sketched in the seventh and three following chapters. 

The rapid growth in Venice, Naples, and Bologna of opera and cabinet music 
in the seventeenth century, and tho fusion of the Italian and German schools 
in the eighteenth century, under Hasse, A. Scarlatti, and Oliick, is unfolded in 
Chapter XIII. We could have wished to find here some account of the risjc of 
the orchestra and the relations between vocal and instrumental music. 

One important fact, however, is noted. The players came from Germany, 
the singers from Italy. No one sentence could better describe the chuructori>tic 
spheres of Italy and Germany. After this period (1720), nil Italinn (»pera, said 
even the later French operas of Jmlli (16*14) and Rnmeau (16S:i), are damned 
with faint praise. I'ntil the rise of German music Italy had the best schools, 
and Prance, as a school, hardly existed. Upon its starting into life it absorbed 
all that was good, and much that was bad, m Italy, and always showed itself 
distrustful of the rising French school, Tho greatness of l^urcell (1658}, not- 
withstanding his connection with France, is most nobly acknowdedged. IIo i< 
called the one great English musician, Ifc founded a school, but thi^ writer 
observes with pity, “ Nothing came of it.” From Handel to Beethoven, tho 
value of the book decreases. The author has avowedly spent his strength upon 
older and less familiar ground. Ample justice is, however, done to Geimany 
and to England. Even men like Homy Carey (1695), author of “ God Wave tho 
King,” are mentioned. The account of Italian and French modern opera is 
less satisfactory. The arrangement of the book is its chief defect. There is 
text, and then notes, and then notes on notes, and then I’efieotions in tho text 
on the notes on notes. The work is a veritable mine of valuable materials. 
The only two words which never occur to the author are “ condensation 
and “ arrangement.” 

Geechichte der hihli&chen Litvraiury iind der jiidisch^hcllenistischen SchriftthmnSy 
historisch und hritisch UdmndHt v<»ii Dr. Julius Fuust. 

Few writers have rendered greater service to tho cause of biblical schohirshix^ 
than Dr. Purst. A complete “ Hebrew Conconlanco” has been followed by tho 
best pocket “Hebrew Dictionary” extant, and, moro recently, by a ^mplete 
“ Hebrew and Chaldee Lexicon,” which has already reached its third edition. A 
writer who thus builds the superstructure of criticism upon the solid foundation 
of patient lexicography may well claim the attention of the student, lu liis 
present work Dr. Fiirst gives his view of tho literary histoiy of the first great 
division oT the books of the Old Testament, tho Pentateucii and tho Book of 
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JiisUuii.^ I Co ia sangoino enough to hope thatono more volume will enable to 
deal sutisl.ictorily with aU that followa, the hooka of the New Teatament included. 
In hia lui thod of cntioiam Dr. Furat follows in the footateps of Ewald— at 
i explicitly to him as an authority. Ho recognises in the early books 

of the OM Testament an Ur^eschichte and an Erganzung — the former, as regards 
t he early ^story, pre-Mosaic, He deals freely with the whole history of the 
i outatoiich, on the assumption that every skeleton of fact has been clothed with 
a \ aried garment of poetry^ and my thus. The reader must not expect to find an 
^jxegosis such as is recognised as orthodox by most English theologians. But 
some admissions desoi-ve to be specially noticed. Thus, after all that has been 
written among us^ of late as to the aecisive indication of an authorship not 
earlier than the time of Samuel and David, aflbrded by the occurrence of the 
name Jehovah, Dr. Fiirst maintains (p. 66), that though j&7, Ehhim, EUBhaddai^ 
are the Divine names that belong to the Ur^chrift and to the early ScLgm of ihe 
West Asiatic portion of the Semitic race, yet “ Jehovah” was also UraemitiBch^ 
“ completely naturalized and in current use among the Hebrews in the pre- 
Mosaic times.” So again, at the conclusion of tms volume, he enters his 
protest against the hasty criticism which “treats as post-Mosaic even the 
writings that proceeded from Moses himself — ^his poetry, his prophetic dis- 
courses, his great book of the law” (p. 490). One interpretation, given in 
passing, seems original and ingenious enoimh to deserve mention. Assuming 
a later date for the blessings of Jacob in Gen. xHx., he finds (p. 286), in the 
verse (v. 21) which refers to Naphtali, “ho giveth goodly words,” an allu- 
sion to the Song of Deborah as already the glory of the minstrel-poets of that 
tribe. 

Einleiiung in die Monnmentale Theohgie. Von Dr. Ferdinand Piper. 

Under the above title, the learned author gives us a colossal treatise, of 910 
pages, on the relation of the monuments of histoiy (taking the former word in 
Its widest sense, as including all statues, buildings, inscriptions, coins, and the 
like) to theology, beginning with the references in the New Testament to the 
“imago and superscription” of the Boinan denarius, and the altar to the Un- 
known God, and ending with Wiseman’s “ Fabiola,” and the latest labours of 
Do Rossi on the catacombs of Rome. The book is elaborate, exhaustive, and 
complete ; and yet we are constrained to say that it reminds us of the forest 
in which one “ cannot see the wood for the trees.” It branches oflP into every 
t‘ollatoral subject that has any point of contact with art or arch8eology% Thus 
wt^ have not only a full account of all that the fathers of every century have 
.said touching any work of art, or the religious use of art generally, but a 
liistory of the whole iconoclastic controversy ; and as history and biography 
are based upon monumental records, we have an account of the lives and 
works of all Church historians and writers of the lives of saints. So again, 
because dogma and philosophy touch rospeciively upon the employment of art, 
wo have an encyclopaedic account of tneologians and schoolmen — Bernard, 
Richard of St. Victor, Bonaventura, Roger Bacon. 

The work is thus itself a “monument” of immense labour — a groat mass of 
materials brought together for the uso of future workers ; but its want of a 
/ucidiis ordoy and the constant interruptions of continuity, and the characteristic 
absence of an index (“ not even an index,” as Mr. Carlyle says, or rather groans, 
so often), an absence for which a full table of contents is hardly a sufficient 
compensation, make it uninviting to the reader, and comparatively unprofitable 
ii.s a w'ork of reference. To study it thoroughly would require three months of 
learned leisure, such as professors in an ideal university may hope to enjoy. 

Jtvise nuch dhessitiien in den ddhren 1861 U7ui 1862. , Von hi. Tn. von Heuglin. 

This volume of travels in Abyssinia, undertaken chiefiy in the interests of 
botanical and zoological science, wiU be found full of instruction to us at the 
present time, but we shall still more fully appreciate it at the close of our 
Abyssinian Expedition, the result of which, as we fervently hope, will not only 
be the deliverance of our captive countrymen, but the throwing open this 
“African Switzerland” to European adventure. M, Heuglin gives an 
encouraging report of the intelligence and docility of the Abyssinians generally , 
and even Theodore comes in for a good word from him ; but he uncompromisingly 
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dwouAcea the ignorance, immorality, and pemieious inAueuoe of tho ^ »-callod 
reUgiona orders, whose name is liOgion. Gl^is work is further reoommeuded by 
an meeUent map and attractiYe illustrations of the remarkable scenery, monu- 
ments, and Tegetation of Abyssinia. 

JFHedrich Heinrich JacobCe Lehen Hichteft wid JTtnlken. Von EBi:uuAKi> 

ZvmoxEXiL. 

jAcx>ni obtained for himself a place in the history of philosojphy by what was 
thought by many to be a seasonable protest against the exclusive worship of the 
intellect, or a too great depmdenoe upon our reasoning faculty. He held that 
our attempts at demonstration led to nothing but scepticism, and called uwn us 
to trust to instinctive or intuitive beliefs. But J^bi was a poet as well as a 
philosopher ; he wrote in no systematic manner, his views wore vague, and it 
can hardly he said that he materially assisted in that remarkable development 
of thought which passes under the name of German Philosophy. We notice that 
Mr. Lewes, in his History of Philosophy,*’ of which an improved and enlarged 
edition has lately been published, omits nis name, regar^ng him probably as 
moia poet than philosopher. He lived a pleasant, varied life. The present 
work is both a biography and a criticism ; a study, as the Frendi call it. 

OeschkJde der Stadt Bom. Von Alfbed von Eeltiont. Zweiter Band. 

This volume, which contains' above 1,250 closely though clearly-priutod 
pages, is the second Itvraisou of a history of tho city of Rome, containing events 
from the beginning of Teutonic rule in Italy with Theodoric the Ostrogoth. 
A.i). 475 to the end of the great schism and the Council of C’onstanco in 1420, 
So massive a work will bo valuable chiefly as a book of reference in this country, 
and as we presume it will be complete in one or two more parts like tho present, 
it will be more manageable than the nine or ten volumes of Sismondi. Much 
will depend on its index, for hasty readers, though we think any person 
may be reasonably content with Herr von lloumonf s division into books and 
chapters, carefully epitomized as the latter are. Taken along with his capital 
Chionolomcal Tables, they prove easy enough means of reference for an educated 
reader. When we think of tho whole work of which this volume forms a part, 
we admire the dating of him who proposes to read it all, and aro staggered to 
think of the heroism of him who wrote it all. But imagination is totally un- 
equal to the task of realizing the audacity of that child of Adam who would 
think of arranging all its matter alphabetically in an index of reference. 
There is good reason for content with the work as it is. The history of modiseval 
Rome always involves three-fourths of that of Italy, and in the great days of 
the Popedom it extends over Europe. Heir von Reumont’s work is necessatily 
copious, but it is far from wordy ; at least, where he does expatiate, it is 
generally on biographical or personal details, which are the life and reality of 
history in the reader’s mind. There axe well-wrought sketches of Theo<lotic, of 
Totila, of St. Benedict and his rule, of Arnold of Brescia, Braiicaleono, Philip tho 
Fair, and Boniface VIII. ; and a whole chapter on Cola di llienzi, which ought to 
be read with or before Lord Lytton’s novel. "VV© enjoy in particular tho account 
of Theodoric, the Gothic lion bred in his household by the Eastern emperor, 
learning his power and biding his time, studying no letters in tho purple, but 
marking the law, the discipline, and tho weakness of the power he was to deal 
with. He may be said to be one of the fewmy thic heroes of tho modem world, since 
he has strangely passed into the Nibelungen-lied as Biottich of Bern (Verona), 
and his final battlo with Odoacor is there called the Rabenschlacht, or battle of 
Ravenna;* while in ancient art the quaint carving on the gates of San Fermo 
at Verona, where tho demon is waiting for the successful hunter, is called tho 
chase of the (Atian) Theodoric to this day. Horr von Reumont’s summary of 
artistic progress up to Boni&co Vlll. points out the importance of tho earlier 
Roman mediaeval architecture, beginning just before or witii the twelfth century, 
though painting seems to have begun with Giotto in Romo as elsewhere. On 
the whole, it seems to us that a student of Italian history will find this book of 
the greatest use. 

^ This identiRcation is due to 'Professor Max Miillor. (See Oxford Essays ” for 
1866, p. 68.| Gunther isidontiAcd with a real Gandicarius of Burgundy ; Atli is Attila ; 
Siegfried, Siegbert of Austrasia, in copies of the twelfth century, 
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(ieachiciJc dtr Batikumi in Alterihnm: nw:h deu Ergehnissen dtr ntmrm 
wi' ^cnUchaf (lichen KxpedUionen hearbeUet, Von Dr. Fkanz Bebek. Aus- 
soi'irdontL Prof, der Archaologie ih Miinchen; Corresp. Mitglied des 
Archtiolog. Inst, in Bom. Mit 274 Uolzschnitten. 

Dk. Bebku’s preface to the volume now before us, contains a statement which 
ho makes with rea^nable confidence, and which we wish he dould enforce in 
this country. It is clear, he says, that art-history must go hand in hand 
with world-history. It is clear, we are afraid, that it does nothing of the kind 
in the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge, or in any school in England ; msd 
as certainly it ought to do so. The histo^ of men’s building, caning, and^ 
painting must always be a considerable part of what we can know of them, 
and sometimes it is all we can know of them. The only records we have of 
Eg 3 rpt and Assyria are art-records ; the only surviving facts of the conquests of 
iSosostris are Egyptian reliefs or columns, and the Nahr-ol-Kelband other rock- 
tablets ; and as regards our knowledge of classical ages, the Elgin frieze and 
marbles are the only original documents of their date which we^possess; though 
wo believe the late lamented Simonides succeeded in selling a celebrated English 
collector “the original MS. of Homer, presented by the archons of C^os to 
Pisistratus, written )3oi;<rrpo0)j56v,” — a truly gigantic performance in the way of 
humbug, which must have ^most made up to the ingenious perpetrator for the 
quite historical defeat he experienced at the hands of Bodley’s librarian. 

This volume contains a summary of the history and description of Eastern 
and Western architecture. The first or Eastern division is a good and well- 
illustrated account of Chaldnean, Assyrian, and Persian monuments and records, 
with copious references to authorities from Rich’s and Kerr Porter’s work between 
1818 and 1820, to Professor Eawlinson’s “Five Great Monarchies,” and M. II. 
fj. Peer’s “ Ruines do Ninive.” There is a chapter on Eg 3 q)t and Nubia, which 
wo rather regret to see, as it does not extend to any notice of remains in Arabia 
PotroDu. Wo are looking for some newer and more complete account than has 
yet been given of the rock -hewn temples and ancient state ot Surabut-el-Kha- 
dim in the 8inai desert. The lamented death of Major Macdonald at Alexandria 
may, wo fear, be a very serious loss to Egyptian history, as it seems doubtful 
when, or by whom, his various discoveries in Wady Mughara and at the Surabut 
hill may bo prosontod to the public. Dr. Rebor’s second part deals with Greece, 
IHruria, and Romo, down to the Golden House of Nero, and the Spalato* palace 
of Diocletian. It refers to everybody, and gives short notices of almost every- 
thing, often accompanied by good plans and illustrations. As a hand-book of 
reference, and somottog more, this work seems of considerable value. 


Die Phthsophie tier Oruchen, in Hirer GeachiehH ichen Entwickhimj. DargesteUt 
von Dr. Eduard Zeller. Dritter Theil. Zwoito Abtheilung. Die nach 
Ariatoteliachv rhiloaophie, Zweite Halite. Zweite Auflagc. 

Tins is the closing volume of a ^e^’iscd and enlarged edition of a work on the 
Historical Development of Greek Philosophy, to which the learned author, with 
true German zeal and perseverance, has for the last five-and^wenty years 
devoted the leisure time his academical duties allowed him. This volume is 
devoted to the second period of Post- AristoteUan philosophy, and treats at great 
length of the Sceptics, later Academy, and Noo-Platonists. With regard to this 
j)eriod Dr. Zoller observes : — 

« A time of transition, such as we are presented with by the last centuries of Grecian 
intellectual lift?, does not certainly possess the immediate charm belonging to an era of 
earliest and hope-fraught strivings or of vigorous maturity. Neverthekss, as regards 
the history of culture, its interest is not inferior; and those who hnow how to ccmsidor 
the part iA its relation to the whole will find that however labonoiw the myostigafion of 
such an historical period may prove, that labour will assuredly not leave them without 

reward.” 

V<mMar1d uud am der Zelle. Populwro Vortrage undvermiechte kleine Schriften 

von J. G. Kohl. 

Wk preeume that the author of those two volumes is the same Kohl -whom 
• Or Salona in Dalmatia. (Spalato-Salonw Palatium-) 
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travel! in Bussia vrero a good deal among ue a few yeare ago* He t^tates 
in Ilia preface that their <^ntent8 ortg^ated forlme moat part in certain lecturea 
whinh ne delivered in hia native town of Bremen to an appreciating audience, 
Tho papers now collected consist of reminiscences of travel and essays on (mos- 
tions connected withi tho ' * history of culture/* In his own counhy > where Morr 
Kohl is well known and highly respected, these volumes wiUprolnibly meet with 
as kindly a reception as his lectures appear to have done, but they will hardly, 
wo think, circulate beyond it. There are sketches of travels taken in the United 
States ten and twelve years ajP), which read already like records of a far-away 
aiul almost forgotten past, luere is an account, too, of a Christmas visit to the 
late I^ord Lansdowne, which wo can understand German readers finding rather 
amusing. Tho essays treat chiefly of the various uses of the animal world in 
siibs^ervmg tho development of man, its head. We confess that they appear to 
us trite and heavy. 

fh'schichte der AHMseJitn Kirche %tnd ihrer Verbindnnff fdit ifem, Vallin , und 
Alemannien 430 — 630), als Einkitung in die (feschichte des Sti/ts 

Onlh n* Narh handschri/tlichen und gedruckten Quellenschri/ten, Von Carl 
JoiTANK Greith, Bischof von St. Gallon. Freiburg im Breisgau: 
Herder’sehe Verlagshandlung. 

A HISTORY of the early Irish Church by a Boman Catholic bishop can only 

1 ) 1 ' interest to Boman Catholics. What they regard as facts too sacred to be 
5>evifnisly examined we put down as fictions. St. Patrick was, no doubt, a 
wouderful and a good man, notwithstanding what tho song says of his mother’s 
employment at Enniskillen. lie conseemted 350 Irish bishops, and ordained 
700 priests, with dmeous, subdeacons, and acolytes without number. He 
expelled all **the poisonous vermin” by a talismanic touch, a miracle which 
necessarily preceded the consecration of so many bishops. The historical parts 
of this book are mostly taken from English — ^that is, Irish Boman Catholic 
writers. The bishop naturally praises the Irish for tenaciously clinging to tho 
linreformed religion. The “ island of the Saints,” as Ireland was once called, 
ho regards as the ** Island of the Saints” still. St. Gall, or Galleii, who founded 
tho abbey and gave his name to the town, was a native of Ireland. 

Oftrstims, Lehen und Werke. Von K. L. Fernow. Horausgegeben und erganzt 

von IIermak Bieoel. 

This is a reprint of tho standard life of the neat painter, Cai*stens, by his 
brother artist, Femow. It was originally publi^ed in 1806. Carstens’ life is a 
repotitioii of the familiar sto^ of genius breaking through the obscurities of 
birth, conquering all difficulties, and finally asserting its existence before the 
world. Herr Biegel has greatly added to the value of this edition by prefixing 
an interesting account of the mographer and his works. 

Diy Logik und Psychologie der Araher im zehiden Jahrhiindvrt )?. Chr. Von Dll. 

Friedrich Dieterict, Professor an der Univorsitat zu Berlin. 

Since the publication of M. Bcnaii’s ** Averroes ot rAverrooisme,” tho history 
of philosophy among the Arabians has become an interesting subject for the 
learned, especially in Germany. The commentaries of AvoiToes on Aristotle 
wore translated into Latin in the twelfth century, and contributed chiefly to 
fonn the Aristotelian ism of the middle ages — that is to say, the scholastics know 
Aristotle chiefly through Averroes, Professor Dieterici, who has already pub- 
lished several books on the sciences of the Arabians, in this volume introduces 
Ilia readers to their logic and psychology. The thoughts of men are nearly the 
>Rm6 all over the world. There is a Catholic reason of mankind. Mahomet- 
anism asserts a creed and demands belief simply as obedience to authority. The 
Arabian mind rebels, as the human mind does everywhere, against a claim 
which is to override what every man who thinks knows to be his natural right. 
Hence the Mystics, Protestants, and Bationalists among Christians, and hence 
tho Sufis and ** Brothers of Purity” among Mahometans. To the latter, Pfo- 
iessor Dieterici ascribe all progress in philosophy; science, and rational refigiou 
among the Arabiaris. It is inter^ting to trace tke similarity that exists in the 
Mahometan mind and the Christian on such subjects as faith and knowledge, 
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the relation of re^n_ to religion, and "how the religious spirit in every land 
mves itself up to intuition, as if it fdt that it was taught of God. We have no 

pbilosophy, and after M. Benan’e we teoommend 

i>fe jpreua<i 0 cAe Folitik de$ Friderieianiimua nach Friedrich II. Von Onko 

Klopp. 

This pamphlet is a conclusion or supplement to a previous treatise by Herr 
Klopp, called “King Frederick II. of Prussia and his Politics,” of which a 
second edition was published last year. It is a protest against the recent an- 
nexation of HohenzoUern to Prussia. The author maintains that the Prussian 
Government has ever followed the selfish and unjust policy of Frederick which 
he once expressed to his minister Podewils : — If there is anything to be gained 
by bein^ honest, let us be honest ; but if we must deceive, why then let us 
deceive. * Everything besides this, he says, is talk and empty profession, under 
which Prussia conceals her real design, which is to uphold a military despotism 
by which it may ^tify that lust for conquest which is limited only by the 
want, not of will, but of power. 

Der Kampf der Lutherischen Kirche mn Luthers LeJire vom Ahendmahl im He- 
formationszeitalter, Im Zusammenhangy mit der gesammten Lehrentwickluiiuf 
dieser ZeiL Dargestellt von Dr. Heinkich Schmid, Ord. Professor der 
Theologie in Erlangen. 

This will be found a very interesting book for those who care to go into this 
great controversy. The most simple and the most beautiful of cdl religio^is 
rites is the sacrament of the Last Supper ; and yet, simple as it is, around it 
have gathered some of the grossest superstitions that have corrupted Chris- 
tianity. The hardest thing for the Beformers to overcome was the belief of an 
actual presence of divinity in the elements of bread and wine ; and even now, 
after three hundred years of Beformation, we find a sensible man like the 
Bishop of Ely regretting in Convocation that the consecrated elements cannot 
bo reserved and carried to the sick !' It is a shrewd remark of Hallam’s that 
there are only two logically tenable theories of this Sacrament — one, that there 
is a real transubstantiation ; the other, that it is only a simple commemoration, 
the Boman and the Zwinglian. All intermediary views ard resolved ultimately 
into the one or the other of these. Luther thought he escaped from the Papal 
doctrine by maintaining cousubstantiation, but the distinction was without a 
difference. The Church of England sought a middle way in a real but spiritual 
presence, which it explains sometimes as if it bordered on transubstantiation, 
and at other times as if the rite were merely a commemoration. To tho^o who 
agree with Hallam, controversies like this about Luther’s doctrine will only 
appear as controversies in which the disputants lack definite ideas and get con- 
fused with words. 

Geschichte Jesu von Nazara in ihrer Verkettuugmd dein Gesammtlehen Seines Volkes^ 
frei untersncht und ausfUhrlich erzdhlt. Von Dr. TllEODO^ Keim. In zwei 
BSLnden: I. Der Biisttag. Zurich. 1867. 

It is, perhaps, scarcely needful to say that the expression “The Day of Pre- 
paration ” on the title-page of this work is metaphorical. It means that period 
of our Lord’s life whicn elapsed before He made his public appearance. Dr. 
Heim’s first volume is devoted to ^ the examination and exposition of the his- 
tory of this period. It brings us down to our Lord’s baptism and temptation in 
the desert. At the close ^e author gives an elaborate synoptical table of the 
contents of the three first Gospels, v^ch he calls “ the elder Gospels,” placing 
Matthew, as being oldest, first, Luke second, and Mark last. Of the 646 pages 
172 are devoted to what the author calls Die QuellenschaUf i.e,, a survey of the 
sources. It is a learned and thoroughly scientific criticism of the historical 
testimonies concerning the person and life of our Lord, especialW of the four 
Gospels. Professor Heim is well known to the theologians of Germany and 
France as one of the most learned, original, and honest representatives of *th(^ 
modem school. His cutting criticism does not leave the slightest ground for in- 
spiration. The fourth Gospel, he maintains, was never written by the Apostle 
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John, who cannot be proved to have over boon iu Aeia Minor. Ho hoiii < it ia 
unmistakably a ( iospol written to form a transition from tho Jowish-Obi istian 
dootrine to that of I'aul. The Qospela aro trustworthy only to a certain -xtont, 
and ought to bo read with great caution. Tlte legends of our Lord’s mii'i.ctihmH 
birth in Matthew and Luke, for instance, nrt> interpolations of a latci date. 
Paul, it is true, implicitly confirms this miraculous birth ; but he did < front 
dogmatic prejudices : and soon. Tlie learned author presents an iistoiuiding 
amonut of critical and historical mutter in justification of his conclusions, some 
of which seem reasonable, whilo others are tdtogether baseless. Ho himself inuys 
in his preface, “ that the historian who tries to write this history cannot luito 
live wi^out the aid of hypotheses and his book is a practical confirmation of 
that wMvs and honest confession. 

Codtar. FuUl^-niit : Novum Tatameidum Latint inUrprtie TUeronymo, Ex Mnnn- 
ttripto VictcrU Cttpmniedidit Proleyommiiintrodvacit^ Commmtariit adwmunt. 
Hbnestus Banke. 

Auocstvs Baxke has done a great service to biblical students by the publi- 
cation of the “ Coilex Fuldensia,” with a Prolegomena and Commentaries. The 
peculiar interest of this ‘‘ Codex ” is not merely that it is an old Latin version 
of the New Testament, but that the four Gospels aro made into one in ^e form 
of a harmony. Ranke fixe.s the date of the MS. about 546, Victor being then 
Bishop of Capua. He supposes, however, that the copy is much older, as 
Victor’s additions tuid emondations seem to bo insertions moi*o recent than the 
original. It is therefore probably the very copv of which Victor speaks in the 
preface as having by chance fallen into his hands. 

Doidcichrift uber dun l^rozraa dea Krzu-rzoya Ftrdiunnd Maximifian von Ousturruiuh, 

Von Mariano Riva PALACiound LitW. R-vfael Martinez dk tuV Tourk. 

This is an interesting record of the case of hlaximilian, translated from the 
SpauLsh by Conrad G. Puschen, Meoklenbiug Consul in Mexico. It contains 
many documents relating to the trial, and among them the famous defunoo by 
Jesus Maria Vazquez and Eululio Maria Ortugo. 

Ifi« Buazdiaciplin der Kirche von den Apoatelzeiten bia ztm aiehotifen- Jnhrhtuiderf. 

Von Fb., Frank, Curatgoistlicher zu Lohrieth in der Diozoso Wurzburg. 

This is a very learned work by a priest of the Roman Catholic Ghuruh in 
Germany. It is not so much controversial as historical, and therefore interesting 
both to Protestant and Catholic. The subject of Church ponanco has often l)eo!i 
treated of by theologians of the Church of Rome, but we know of no work on it 
so thorough and exhaustive as this. Dr. Jlcrgenriither, a professor in tho 
University of Wurzburg, writes a preface recommending the work, and showing 
tho necessity of it, because of the lively interest that is taken in Protestant 
cireles on the questions of pcnonco and ermfession. 
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XOTF ON TUB AUTICtK ON TUB “AnNOTATBD BoOK OK CoMMON PaAYEB,” IN 

Maiich Number. 

On r considcraiion, I seo reaHon t(} alter the opinion expressed in pp. 410, 411 of 

this hnner^ about the meaning of th(3 words in the Prayer of Humble Access. I said there 
I I* ' ''viHors ol 1552 altered the prayer in one or two verbal points onlv, from which 
1 iiit^rriMi that tho construction which we should have put on the prayer, as it stands in 
1549, is the true cimstruction now. I have since perceived that one of 
Ui(} altcn-atioris, and that occurring in the very clause in question, is more than verbal. 
Jn l,)49 the clause ran, “ so to eat the flesh of Thy dear Son Josus Christ, and to drink 
these holy mysteries.** In 1552 the last four words were omitted, as is 
still tho case. It has been suggested to me that the reason of their removal was the 
change made at the same time in the position of tho prayor, which formerly stood after 
tiie 1 raver of Consecration, tho expression, ** these holy mysteries,” not being* strictly 
applicable licfore consecration has taken place. But the friend who makes the sugges*- 
tion admits th^ it may be urged on the other side that the words “ this holy sacrament** 
we rejnined in tho Invitation, the place of which was similarly changed in 1552 ; an 
inconsistency of practice which he attributes to oversight. It appears to me more likely 
that the revisers of 1552 omitted the mention of the holy mysteries from a wish not to 
determine exactly whether the reception of the Body and Blood was involved in the 
reception of tho elements, or generally in the whole act of Eucharistic worship, of which 
tho reception of tlie element forms a part. This opinion is strengthened by the fact 
that tho very same omission is mado in a later praj^^er, that which is now the alternative 
prayor after the Communion. The boginq^ng of that prayer originally stood, “ Almighty 
anil ever-living God, we most heartily thank Thee for that Thou hast vouchsafed to feed 
us in these holy mysteries with tho spiritual food of the most precious Body and Blood 
of Thy Son our Saviour Jesus Christ;** now wo read, “ for that Thou dost vouchsafe to 
fi’od us, who (which, 1552) have duly received these holy mysteries, witli the spiritual 
food,*’ &c. ()no reason of making the alteration, of course, was tho transfer of the con- 
dition of duo reception, which in 1649 was attacheil to tho second part of the sentence, 
that speaking of the “ virtua aaernmenti,’* to the first part, where the res sacramenti ’ * 
is spoken of (a point, by tho way, which has apparently eseapod tin? annotator, who, in 
warning ns that “ duly ** is the English word for “ rite,’* and so ajiplies to all who have 
received, is as inconsiatont with tho language of tho prayer of 1549 as he 'is consistent 
witli its doctrine) ; hut, taking the changes in the two jirayers together, I cannot doubt 
that tho revisers were iniluenced by a further reason, and preferred, as I have said, to 
use word.s not making the reception of the Body and Blood absolutely identical, even in 
the case of worthy recipients, with the act of receiving tho elements.* I do not say that 
nothing can bo quoted to show the identity of the two acts of reception from other parts 
of tlic service : I merely say that, to the best of my judgment, these particular i>as8ages 
.seem constructed to avoid the assertion of such identity. If I am right in my present 
conclusion, it follows that tho word *‘so ” is to bo understood in a wider sense than that 
which I originally thought the true one. It will now merely mean “ so cfFectually,’* a 
sense which it unquestionably bears in other passages in tho formularies (a friend points 
out “ BO fill you with all spiritual benediction,” in the first blessing in the Marriage 
iService, “so turn Thine anger from us,’* in the prayer towards the end of tho Commi- 
nation Service), and will contain no logical implication of any opposite effect. 

It gives mo no plo6usuro to retract a concession which it gave me pleasure to make. 
As I intimated in my paper, tho true into^retation of the several expressions in our 
formularies is one question, tho harmonizing of different statements, so interpreted, 
another. Tho latter process may be needed to correct tho fonner ; but the former is 
the first step to the latter. d- C. 

Thk following has been received from tho writer of Rome at the Close of 
1867,*' which appeared in our January Number: — 

“ At the close of the February Number of tho Contemporary Review is a com- 
munication from Mr. C. E. Maurice relating to an article in the January Number entitled 
• Romo at the Close of 1867,* in which an accusation of ‘ startling ignorance * in respect 
to the history of Rome during the siege of 1849 is made against tho author of that 

* Compare, also, tho words originally occurring in the Exhortation to tho communi- 
cants, “ He hath left in those holy mysteries, as a pledge of His love and a continual 
remembrance of tho same. His own blessed body and precious blood,” now altered into 

“ He hath instituted and ordained holy mysteries, as pledges of His love,” &c., a pwage 
to which my attention has been drawn hy Canon Estcourt’s “ Dogmatic Teaching of 
the Book of Common Prayer on tho Holy Eucharist ; ” and see the second sentence of 
the Exhortation giving warning of the Communion as it stood in 1549, contrasted with 
tho words (since materially altered) which were substituted in 1552. 
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iirticlG, bccaiiAO he had declared that ^Ir. Ma 2 zim has little influence and few a dmirers 
in Italy, and that a person who has never hooii under fire himself, but who urgf's revolu- 
tions in which he does not personally join, is not of the calibre to make a popul ir hero 
such os Garibaldi, who, however wanting in judgment, has backed up his priuciplcH 
with deeds, confronted danger, and expos^ his life in a most heroic mtinner, aiul who, 
in consequence, is a groat ]|^W6r, and not a hero on paper. 

*'In respect to Mr. Mazzini's never having been * under fire,* Mr. Maurice alleges an 
assertion by Medic that in ‘ the retreat of Garibaldi firom Milan, after the abandonment 
of that city to the Austrians by Charles Albert in 1847/ * Mazzini carried the standard 
in the anny/^ I cannot see that this proves he was * under fire/ but merely that 
he accompanied the army after the fighting was over, in its retreat. 

** In respect to the * startling ignorance of facts ' ^splayed by the writer as to the 
siege of Borne, he says, ^ Is he really ignorant that Mazzini was at the head of 
affairs during the siege of Borne in 1849, and if he thinks there was no risk of life in 
that, what does he think of his remaining In that city otter its occupation by the French, 
walking pnblidy the streets ?* It so happens that the writer of the article in question 
was in Borne daring the sicj^ of 1849, and is perfectly cognizant oi all the facts relating 
to it, yet he must confess himself entmly ignorant of any * risk of life * inciured at that 
time by Mr. Mazzini or othw members of the triumvirate, and believes him to have been 
in as * perfect security of lifo ’ then and there, as he is now. Daring his triumvirate, 
and after it, he had nothing to fear from the Koman people. Ho took no part in tht^ 
fighting at that period, and was constantly under military guard at his palace in the; 
Cottsulta.^ On the entrance of the French, no attempt was made to arrest him or any 
member of the government. He did not Sremai/i in the city,' but left almost imme- 
diately, assimng his safety by an American passport, for which he applied to the 
American minister. The * staining ignorance * of the facts of this period is not that of 
the writer of the article in the Contemi’orary : and had Mr. ^Maurice been better informed, 
he would not have put forward such arguments. 

“ Again, says Mr. Maurice, Mr. Mazzini ‘ has risked his lifo by going to Italy, when 
under sentence of death.’ That he has ventured in one disguise or another from time 
to time secretly to enter Italy, is undoubtedly true, at the risk of arrest and imprison- 
ment, but certainly not of lim. If the late proclamation was issued by him technically 
within the boundaries of Italy, as asserted by Mr. hfaurice, it certainly was not afti r a 
public, bold appearance, nor was it at the risk of his life. 

“ But however one may differ from Mr. Mazzini, the writer of the article had no inten- 
tion of imputing cowardice to him, and is ready to do justice to his honesty and sincerity 
of purpose. His object was to show that he is wanting in those elements of character 
which m^e a popiimr hero, that he has not boldly confronted danger and exposed his 
life as a leader, but has fomented revolutions and conspiracies in which others were put 
forward to’ the perilous posts, from the time of the Bandiera brothers down to the present 
day, and that therefore his influence upon the popular mind is small. His eflbrts for 
Italy have been in the study, not in the fleld ; in planning movements and insurrections, 
not in leading them ; with the pen, not with musket or sword ; and therefore it was that 
the phrase *hcro on paper' was applied to him. Some of the attempts inspired, or at 
least connived at, by him, it would be difficult for a mind not peculiarly constituted to 
justify, and among them may be suggested an incident well known to ]SIr. Gallonga. 

** A very short time has elapsed since the article on Home was published in the 
CoNTBMPORAUY, but it has Buffic^ to justify the writer in his opinion that the temporary 
increase of Mazzinism was * more the resmt of a strong reaction against the king and 
of the inefficiency of the government, than of any real desire to substitute a republic for 
a monarchy.* 

** The object of the writer of the present letter is not to attack Mr. Mazzini, or to pro- 
voke a controversy, hut simply to defend himself against a charge of * startling ignorance 
of facts,’ and he now finally leaves the subject.'* 
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